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THE  NILE  BASIN  * 


The  claims  to  have  discovered  the  head  reservoir  of  the  Nile  put  (or- 
ward  by  Captain  Speke,  have  led  to  no  small  amount  of  discussion. 
M.  A.  d'Abbadie,  who  planted  the  tricolor  flag  at  the  source  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  still  advocates  for  that  tributary  the  honour  of  being  the  Nile 
par  excellence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Blue  River  (Bahr  el  Azrek) 
was  regarded  by  the  Portuguese,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the 
true  Nile,  just  as  the  Black  River  (Bahr  el  Aswad  or  Atbara)  had  been 
80  considered  by  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  till  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  plain  country  between  the  two  river?  passed  into  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Muhammadan  people  who  still  possess  it.  These  views  of 
the  matter  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Beke,  in  his  work  on  **  The 
Sources  of  the  Nile,"  where  he  says,  page  3,  "  Had  the  Portuguese  but 
known  the  White  River  (Bahr  el  Abiad),  as  did  the  Greek  geographer 
whom  they  followed,  and  as  we  ourselves  do,  there  would  have  been  little 
to  amend  in  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile.'^ 
This  in  reference  to  the  views  as  pertinaciously  upheld  by  Dr.  Beke,  re- 
garding the  '<  Godjeb"  being  the  head  tributary  to  tne  Nile,  as  Jlif.. 
d'Abbi^ie  holds  by  the  Bora  Rock  and  its  water-course,  the  Uma. 

A  distinguished  g^eographer,  whose  opinions  are  alike  far  removed 
from  either  national  or  personal  influences — M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin 
-^replied  to  M.  d'Abbadie  (Proc^-verbaux  des  Seances,  p.  470),  to  the 
effect  that  Herodotus  describes  the  Nile  as  flowing  from  the  west  (which, 
while  it  places  die  Blue  River  out  of  the  field,  does  not  establish  the 
claim  .of  the  White  River) ;  that  the  White  Eiver  is  the  Astapus  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  was  the  Nile,  as  also  the  Nile  of  Ptolemy,  although 
the  Alexandrian  geographer  made  the  Astapus  a  tributary;  and  that 
Nero's  exploratory  expedition  was  directed  to  the  White  River,  which 
was  always  held  by  the  people  of  Meroe  to  be  the  main  tributary  to  the 
Nile. 

The  question,  however,  involved  further  the  decision  as  to  what  really 
contributes  the  main  tributary  and  the  sources  of  a  river.  Dr.  de  Moussy 
argued  the  simplest  view  of  the  subject,  that  a  spring  and  its  effluent, 

«  The  Nile  Basin.  Part  I.— Showing  Tanganyika  to  be  Ptolemy's  Western 
Lake  Reservoir.  By  Richard  F.  Burton.  Part  II.— Captain  Speke*8  Discovery 
of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.    By  James  McQueen. 

Le  Livre  du  Capitaine  Speke  sur  son  Voyage  k  la  Recherche  des  Sources  da  • 
Nil,  et  Actes  de  la  Soci^t^  Proc^verbaoz  des  Stances.    (6  Mai,  1864.)   Bulletin 
de  la  Sodtft^  de  G^graphie,  tome  vii. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol  viii.  No.  vi.  October, 
1864. 
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which  is  the  most  remote  from  the  mouth,  is,  wherever  it  may  be,  the 
source  of  a  river.  This  is  the  only  possible  view  of  the  subject  that  is 
consistent  with  physical  facts.  That  the  sources  of  the  Danube  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  court  of  the  Castle  of  Donauwerth,  when  the  Berg» 
the  Brigach,  and  the  Urach  come  from  the  more  remote  portions  of  the 
Black  Forest,  only  shows  that  local  tradition  will  sometimes  supersede 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Such  legendary  show-places  can  have  no  weight 
with  the  geographer. 

It  has  {dso  been  argued  that  where  a  great  river  has  several  tributarieSy 
each  tributary  having  also  its  various  affluents,  constituting  each  its  own 
peculiar  hydrog^phical  basin,  that  the  whole  amount  and  extent  of  such 
basin  should  be  tsiken  into  consideration,  in  order  to  determine  which  tri- 
butary should  be  considered  as  constituting  the  head  waters  of  the  main 
stream.  If  such  an  arbitrary  mode  of  determining  the  fact  was  admitted, 
the  claims  of  the  Blue  River,  with  its  numerous  Abyssinian  tributaries, 
would  oertunly  rival  those  of  the  White  Nile,  as  fiur  as  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  with  them,  even  if  we  include  the  tributaries  of  the  Gaxelle 
Lake  (Bahr  el  Ghazal)  in  its  hydrographical  basin.  When,  however,  the 
tributaries  to  tlie  Bahari-ngo  or  Bahr  Inju,  and  to  the  Victoria  Nyansa 
from  the  eastern  mountains,  and  to  the  Little  Luta  Nzige  from  the  west, 
shall  have  been  traced,  it  is  probable  that  the  Wliite  Nile  will  carry  tbe 
day  even  in  this  point  of  view.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  sueb 
views,  as  well  as  llie  subordinate  ones  of  the  different  character  and 
colours  of  affluents,  as  well  as  the  history  of  their  colonisation  and  recogn- 
ition as  with  respect  to  the  Mississippi  and  llie  Missouri,  as  ai^ued  by 
M.  de  Quatrefages,  ought  to  give  way  before  the  more  conclusive  fact  of 
<*  the  most  remote  of  aU  sources."  The  Nile  itself  is  precisely  an  example 
of  the  inconvenience  that  would  accrue  from  adopting  any  such  arbitrary 
classifications.  The  Black  River  is  the  most  muddy  tributary,  and  the 
one  that  contributes  most  to  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  As  thus,  in  fact,  in 
part  creating  the  country,  and  viewed  in  this  sense,  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered  the  true  Nile  would  be  indisputable.  Again,  the  earliest  colonies 
which  went  to  constitute  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meroe  were  founded 
on  the  Blue  River,  which  would  thus,  in  some  sense,  be  oonudered  as 
historically  the  true  Nile,  the  White  Nile  having  only  been  more  recently 
explored  (although  anciently  known),  and  even  not  as  yet  colonised, 
save  by  the  poor  slave-hunted  Shilluk,  Denka,  Bahari,  and  other  Ethiojpio 
tribes.  But  viewing  the  question  in  the  simple  point  of  view  as  to  which 
b  the  most  remote  source  from  the  Mediterranean,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  head  reservoirs  of  the  Nile. 

This  established,  the  question  as  to  which  are  the  most  remote  tribu- 
taries to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  White  River, 
of  which  the  Nyanza  is  but  a  tributary,  in  the  second  place,  present  them- 
selves in  all  the  interesting  perplexity  of  disputed  points.  It  is  in  con- 
nexion with  these  points  that  M,  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  following  M. 
Maltebrun,  says,  in  his  notice  of  Captain  Speke's  work  (Bull.  p.  204^ : 
*'  As  to  the  principal  question  of  tne  sources  of  the  Nile  which  the 
traveller  thinks  that  he  has  determined,  there  are  many  great  reserves  to 
make.  No,  Captain  Speke  has  not  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
He  has  not  explored  Lake  Nyanza,  and  knows  nothing  of  its  tributaries 
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to  Ihe  easty  which  come  down  most  assuredly  from  the  mountainous 
massive  oi  the  Kenia  and  the  Kilima-njaro;  he  cannot  eyen  a£Bnn  in  an 
absolute  manner  that  the  river  which  the  expedition  rejoined  in  the  third 
degree  of  latitude,  and  which  flows  past  Gondo  Koro,  is  identictUy  the 
same  as  that  which  flows  out  of  the  Nyanza,  the  same  in  the  sense  that 
it  shall  not  have  received  in  the  unexplored  interval  an  affluent  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  have  a  right  to  the  first  rank." 

We  have  already  dwelt  in  our  notice  of  Captain  Speke's  book -open  the 
first  deficiency.  That  the  information  obtained  by  the  lamented  traveller 
from  the  Arabs,  that  all  to  the  east  of  the  lake  was  '<  rolling  ground,  in« 
tersected  by  rivulets  and  runnels,  but  with  no  rivers,**  and  beyond  a 
*^  rolling  ]^ateau,  with  occasional  salt  plains  and  lakes,"  is  open  to  the 
greatest  doabts,  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  impossible  but  that  a 
range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  snow-clad  Kilima-njaro  and  Kenia  con- 
stitute the  culminating  points,  must  have  westerly  water-courses.  In 
crossing  from  the  coast  to  ELaaeh,  Major  Burton  and  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant  met  with  no  large  stream  that  would  indicate  that  the  westerly 
waters  of  the  Kilima-njaro  flowed  in  that  direction.  If  they  do  not»  then, 
flow  directly  to  Lake  Nyanza,  they  may  follow  a  north-westerly  course, 
possiUy  like  the  Dora  in  the  Vale  of  Aosta,  along  a  longitudinal  valley, 
or  by  plateau  lakes  to  the  basin  of  tlie  Bahari-ngo.  We  know  positively, 
from  information  by  Krapf,  that  a  river  flows  in  a  north-west  direction 
from  Kenia  to  the  lake  variously  designated  Bahari-ngo,  ^the  great 
water,"  Baringo,  and  Bahr  Inju,  "  the  narrow  lake,"  and  the  existence 
of  the  same  lake,  as  at  certain  seasons  constituting  a  portion  of  the  basin 
of  the  Nyanaa,  was  confirmed  by  information  obtained  by  Captain  Speke. 

It  is,  however,  a  most  important  point,  and  one  that  is  constantly  over- 
looked in  connexion  with  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin's  objections,  that 
supposing  the  sources  of  the  Kile  to  be  in  the  mountains  of  Kilima-njaro 
and  Kenia,  the  East  African  Ghauts  of  Burton  and  Beke's  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  (only  that  the  latter  has  given  them  a  far  too  easterly  course 
in  th^  northem  prolongation  in  order  to  get  his  imaginary  Godjeb  into 
the  map),  such  sources  will  be  only  a  trifle  farther  removed  from  the 
Mediterranean  than  the  head  of  Lake  Nyansa,  and  if  it  turns  out  that 
the  westerly  affluentf^f  Kilima-njaro  do  not  long  belong  to  the  basin  of 
the  Nile,  and  only  those  of  Kenia,  thev  will  not  be  so  remote. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  this  view  of  the  subject  which 
has  also  been  overlooked  in  the  controversy.  Captain  Speke  reached  the 
Eitangul^  Kagera,  or  river,  which  he  had  ascertained  fell  into  Lake 
Nyanza  on  its  western  side  in  the  year  1858,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1862.  ^  Once  over,'*  he  says,  "  1  looked  down  on  the  noble  stream  with 
ooosidemble  pride.  About  eighty  yards  broad,  it  was  sunk  down  a  con"- 
siderabJe  depth  below  the  surfrce  of  the  land,  like  a  huge  canal,  and  is  so 
deep,  it  could  not  be  poled  by  the  canoe-men,  while  it  runs  at  a  velocity 
of  from  three  to  four  knots  an  hour. 

''  I  say  I  viewed  it  with  pride,  because  I  had  formed  my  judgment  of 
its  being  fed  from  the  high-seated  springs  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
solely  on  scientific  geographical  reasonings ;  and  from  the  bulk  of  the 
'stream,  I  alio  believed  those  mountains  must  attain  an  altitude  of 
8000  leet  or  more,  just  as  we  find  they  do  in  Ruanda.  I  thought  then 
to  myself,  as  I  did  at  Bumanika's,  when  I  first  viewed  the  Mfumbiro 
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cones,  and  gathered  all  my  distant  geographical  information  tihere,  that 
these  highly-saturated  Mountains  of  the  Moon  give  birth  to  the  Congo 
as  well  as  to  the  Nile,  and  also  to  the  Shir^  branch  of  the  Zambesi*' 
(p.  263). 

The  expression  here  used,  *<give  birth  to  the  Nile,"  plainly  implies 
that  Captain  Speke  viewed  at  that  time  the  sources  of  the  Kitangul6  as 
the  head  springs  or  waters  of  that  river.  But  this  is  a  question  of  ex* 
Deeding  delicacy.  Lake  Akanyara,  viewed  in  the  present  state  of  our  in- 
formation as  that  source  of  tbe  Kitangule  which  is  the  most  remote  from 
its  junction  with  the  Nyanza,  and  therefore  as  its  head  water,  is  very  little 
farther  removed  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  than  are  the  southern  ex- 
tremities of  Nyanza  or  the  flanks  of  Mount  Kenia.  If  any  tributaries 
flow  from  the  south  into  the  Nyanza,  or  from  the  heights  south  of  Kenia 
into  the  Bahari-ngo,  they  would  be  more  remote  than  the  head  waters  of 
the  Kitangule. 

Captain  Speke  appears  himself  to  have  somewhat  modified  his  views  in 
the  progress  of  his  work,  for  at  p.  467  he  says :  "  The  most  remote 
waters,  or  top  head  of  the  Nile,  is  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  situated 
close  on  the  third  degree  of  south  latitude,  which  gives  to  the  Nile  the 
surprising  length,  in  direct  measurement,  rolling  over  thirty-four  degrees 
of  latitude,  of  above  2300  miles,  or  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the  <d> 
cumference  of  our  globe."  According  to  Captain  Speke*8  own  map,  this 
statement  is  not  preobely  correct  The  distance  measured  off  on  that 
map  from  Khartum  to  the  extreme  of  Lake  Akanyara  and  to  Urima,  at 
the  extreme  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  leaves  a  balance  of  eighteen  miles  at 
least  in  favour  of  Lake  Akanyara,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extreme  end 
of  that  lake  is  eighteen  miles  farther  from  Khartum  than  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Nyanza.  If  a  river,  or  nullah,  however,  flow  into  Lake 
Victoria  at  Urima,  or  at  its  extreme  southerly  extension,  as  is  marked  on 
Captain  Speke's  map,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  such  a  stream 
comes  from  a  distance  of  more  than  eighteen  miles,  and  hence  supposing, 
as  the  captain  avers,  from  information  obtained  from  Arabs,  that  no  other 
rivers  flow  into  Lake  Nyanza  from  the  east — a  state  of  things  which,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  is  very  improbable — the  sources  of  the  Urima 
River  will  be  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Lake  Nyanza  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  next  consideration  associated  with  the  criticisms  of  the  French 
geographers  in  regard  to  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  not  having  positively 
determmed  that  the  stream  which  the  expedition  joined  under  the  third 
degree  of  (north)  latitude,  and  which  flows  past  Gondokoro,  is  identically 
the  same  as  that  which  issues  from  Lake  Nyanza,  the  same  in  the  sense 
that  it  shall  not  have  received  in  the  unexplored  interval  any  affluent 
sufficiently  considerable  to  have  a  right  to  the  first  rank,  involves  several 
points  of  great  interest 

Dr.  Beke  and  Messrs.  Vaux  and  Hogg  have,  as  well  as  Major  Burton, 
advocated  the  claims  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  be  considered  as  the  head 
reservoir  of  the  Nile. 

As  the  course  of  the  rivers  flowing  in  or  out  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not 
io  illusory  as  has  been  argued  by  some.     The  difference  in  elevati(Hi 
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between  Lake  Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika  has  been  proximately 
determined  at  1896  feet  (Lake  Nyanza  3740  feet  above  the  sea;  Tan- 
ganyika  1844  feet),  and  this  difference,  although  Minor  Burton  admits 
iiaX  the  observations  at  the  latter  lake  were  made  under  such  difBculties 
from  blindness  superinduced  by  sickness,  that  they  can  only  be  taken 
approzimativel^r,  is  still  so  great  as  to  at  once  forbid  any  theoretical 
attempt  at  making  the  one  flow  into  the  other.  Add  to  this,  that  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant,  by  their  recent  journey  from  Kazeh^along  the  western 
side  of  Lake  Nyanza  to  the  Nile,  must  of  necessity  have  crossed  any 
affluent  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Lake  Nyanza,  but  they  met  with  none 
of  importance  save  the  Kitangul^,  and  its  stream  flows  from  too  high  a 
country  to  admit  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  its  being  the  outlet  of  Tan- 
ganyika. Rumanika,  King  of  Karague,  also  took  Captain  Speke,  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  1861,  on  a  special  trip  in  order  to  show  him  "how  the 
SitanguU  Raver  was  fed  by  small  lakes  and  marshes,  in  accordance  with 
my  expressed  wish  to  have  a  better  comprehension  of  the  drainage  system 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

Major  Burton  gave  it  as  his  opinion  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  held  at  Bath,  September  16,  1864,  that  Lake  Tanganyika 
was  Ptolemy's  western  head  lake,  or  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  and  Lake 
Nyanza  the  eastern.  They  were  told,  he  said,  by  the  Arabs  that  the 
river  issued  horn  the  lake,  but  afterwards  they  were  told  that  it  came  into 
the  lake;  and  after  remaining  there  three  months  in  perfect  misery,  they 
were  obliged  to  depart  without  having  settled  by  ocular  examination  a 
leading  point  upon  which  Major  Burton  is  now  at  variance  with  Captain 
Speke,  as  also  with  hb  own  published  results. 

The  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  as  sketched  upon  the  map,  encirclinp^, 
first>  the  head  of  the  lake  and  then  that  of  Lake  Rusizi,  by  Captain 
Speke,  are,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  a  mistake;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  group  of  mountains  of  which  Mfumbiro, 
however  much  its  elevation  may  have  been  over-estimated,  appears  to  be 
the  culminating  point,  since  Captain  Speke  saw  such  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  it  would  further  appear  that  these  mountains  constitute  the  dividing 
jrange  between  the  upland  basin  of  the  Nile  and  the  lowland  basin  of  the 
Buaizi  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Dr.  Beke  says  :  "  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  I  wish  to  make  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tanganyika  run  up-hill,  it  is  proper  to  explain  that  the 
range  of  lofty  mountains  bearing  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  shown  in  the  map  of  Captain  Speke's  '  Journal'  as  encircling  the 
small  Lake  Rusizi  at  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika,  has  no  truth  in  exist- 
ence, except  on  paper.  ...  If,  then,  this  hypothetical  range  of  moun- 
tuns  is  removed  frx>m  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  room  left— 
and,  so  £Eur  as  may  be  judged  by  the  relative  levels,  there  is  ample  fall — 
for  Lake  Tanganyika  to  join  the  Nile." 

In  Captain  Speke's  map,  published  by  Stanford,  Little  Luta  Nzige  is, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  marked  as  being  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aeOf  while  Tanganyika  is  only  1800  feet ;  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
endrclin^  Lake  Busizi,  are  also  omitted.  As  no  one,  except,  perchance, 
Mr.  Baker,  has  yet  visited  Little  Luta  Nzige,  we  must  sunpose  the  eleva- 
tion given  to  be  merely  approximative,  but  still  it  womd  appear  to  be 
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rather  in  the  basin  of  the  Nyansa  and  of  the  White  Nile  than  in  that  of 
Tanganyika. 

It  is  manifest  that  it  was  the  original  impression  entertained  by  Maj.or 
Burton,  in  opposition  to  Captain  Speke,  who  started  for  Nyansa  in  pur- 
suit of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  that  Lake  Tanganyika  constituted  one  of 
the  head  reservoirs  of  the  great  river.  When  at  Uvira,  the  most  northerly 
point  which  they  reached  on  the  lake,  and  the  three  sons  of  Sultan 
Maruta  all  asserted,  '*  and  every  man  in  the  host  of  bystanders  confirmed 
their  words,  that  the  ^Rusizi'  enters  into,  and  does  not  flow  oat  ot, 
Tanganyika,  I  felt  sick  at  heart,''  says  the  intrepid  explorer,  so  great  was 
his  disappointment.  '  (The  Lake  Regions,  &o.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 17.) 

At  page  146,  Major  Burton  says :  "  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Urundi  sea-face,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Tanganyika,  lies  the  land  of 
Uzige ;  it  is  rarely  visited  except  by  the  Lakist  traders.  This  people, 
who,  like  their  neighbours,  cannot  exist  without  some  form  of  traffic, 
have^  it  is  said,  pursued  the  dhows  of  the  earlier  Arab  explorers  with  a 
flotilla  of  small  canoes;  it  is  probable  that  negro  traders  would  be  better 
received.  In  their  country,  according  to  the  guides,  six  rivers  fall  into 
the  Tanganyika  in  due  order  from  the  east :  the  Kuryamavenge,  the 
Molongwe,  the  Karindira,  the  Kariba,  the  Kibaiba,  and,  westernmost, 
the  Rusizi  or  Lusizi.  The  latter  is  the  main  drain  of  the  northern 
countries,  and  the  best  authorities,  that  is  to  say  those  nearest  the  spot, 
unanimously  assert  that  it  is  an  influent  I"  It  is  manifest  from  his  map 
that  Captam  Speke  adopted  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  what 
further  oral  information  he  was  able  to  obtain  corroborated  what  was 
supposed  to  be  ascertained  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  expedition — that 
Lake  Rusizi  poured  its  waters  into  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Still,  in  the  absence  of  positive  demonstration  of  the  facty  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admit  that  a  doubt  hangs  over  the  whole  question.  When 
Major  Burton  says  that  the  "  Lakist  traders"  pursued  the  dhows  of  the 
earlier  Arab  explorers  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to 
suggest  whence  came  these  Arab  boats  ?  If  Lake  Tanganyika  really 
Doured  its  waters,  as  Hamid  bin  Sulayvam  and  the  Msawahili  assured 
major  Burton,  into  Lake  Rusizi,  and  they  flowed  thence  by  Little  Luta 
Nzige  Lake  into  the  Nile,  the  Arabs  would  simply  have  come  up  the 
Nile  in  their  dhows,  or  barks,  to  Lake  Tanganyika.* 

With  regard  to  the  levels,  as  far  as  these  are  known,  we  have  the  dif-. 
ference  between  1844  feet,  the  elevation  of  Lake  Tanganyika  above  the 
sea,  and  1605,  the  elevation  of  the  Nile  at  Gondokoro,  or  as  the  waters 
of  Little  Luta  Nzige  flow  into  the  Nile  above  that  point,  but  below  the 
Karuma  Falls,  where  the  elevation  is  2000  feet,  we  may  say  at  an  eleva-* 
tion  of  1650  feet.  This  would  give  a  fall  oip  194  feet  from  Lake  Tan-^ 
ganyika,  by  Lake  Rusizi  and  the  Little  Luta  Nzige  to  the  Nile,  a  dis^ 
tance  of  about  400  geographical  miles,  or  67^  feet  per  hundred  miles, 
and  about  8  inches  per  mile. 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Arab  traders  and  travellers  in  these  reahns 
sometimes  construct  dows,  or  dhows,  on  the  lakes  themselves.  Dr.  Livingstone 
ftrand  two  Arab  traders  engaged  in  building  such  a  boat  to  replace  one  that 
had  been  wrecked  in  crossing  Lake  Nyassa  at  Kotakota  Bay,  in  Ut  19  deg. 
C5min.&  . 
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Mr.  Coo\ey  pointed  out  {Ath,,^  No.  1889)  from  Dr.  Beke*8  own  ela- 
borate diaqubition  on  the  level  of  the  Nile  (The  Sources  of  the  Nile, 
p.  36),  that  when  the  latter  geographer  adopts  1900  feiet  for  the  approxi- 
mate height  of  Gondoroko  above  the  ocean,  he  makes  Tanganyika  70 
feet  lower  than  the  Nile  at  that  point.  (Taking  1844  feet  for  tiie 
elevation  of  the  latter,  the  difference  would  appear,  according  to  Dr. 
Beke's  estimatee,  to  be  46  feet.)  But  the  Esict  is,  that  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  elevation  of  KhartQm  and  Gondokoro.  The 
mo«t  reliable  observations  appear  to  be  those  of  Dovyak,  made  for  several 
soecessive  months  at  Khartum  and  at  Grondokoro  during  a  whole  year, 
in  which  respect  they  differ  much  from  those  made  by  Russegger  and 
Captain  Peel,  and  which,  calculated  by  Professor  Kreil  of  Vienna  (see 
Beke,  and  also  Ravenstein,  Introd.  to  Krapf,  p.  xzix.),  give  to  Khartum 
an  elevation  of  882  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  Gon* 
dokoro  an  elevation  of  1605  feet.  This  would  give  a  much  leas  amount 
of  fall — only  239  feet,  or,  as  we  have  estimated,  194  feet-— between 
Tanganyika  and  the  Nile  than  what  would  be  deduced  from  Speke'a 
section  attached  to  his  map  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  htsi  of  the  Little  Luta  Nzige  joining  the  Nile  below  the  Karuma 
Tails,  wonkl  seem  to  corroborate  this  view  of  the  subject,  however  much 
it  may  be  militated  against  by  the  information  obtained  by  Speke.  The 
little  dependence  that  can  be  placed  upon  information  so  obtained,  is 
Aifficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  Speke  several  times  asserts  that  it  is 
Miffieient  that  a  native  should  say  that  a  river  flows  out  of  a  lake,  to  be- 
fiave  that  it  flows  into  it,  and  vice  versa  ! 

Both  Speke  and  Dr.  Murie,  struck  with  the  sluggishness  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  below  the  Falls,  have  suggested  that  Little  Luta  Nzige  may 
be  a  backwater.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  considering  the  low  level  of 
tbe  Luta  Nzige  valley,  whether  connected  with  Tanganyika  or  not,  and 
the  slight  fall  of  that  water-oourse,  that  at  certain  seasons  the  more 
impetuous  current  of  the  highland  reservoir  of  Lake  Nyanza  may  rush 
back  into  the  more  westerly  lake,  as  the  Nile  waters  may  also  do  into 
the  Gaielle  Lake^  thus  maintaining,  by  a  very  providential  arrangement, 
tlpe  flood  of  the  lower  Nile  a  longer  time  tiian  wouki  otherwise  be  the 


Admitting  also  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  not  militate  against 
the  simpositbn  of  Lake  Nyansa  inundating  a  large  portion  of  Uganda 
and  Unyoio  in  ancient  times,  or  even  now  at  times  of  flood,  when  it 
would  pour  its  surplus  into  little  Luta  Nzige  as  it  did  when  explored  by 
Speke,  by  several  different  channels  into  the  Nile.  Lake  Nyanza  ma^r, 
indeed,  lie  considered  aa  in  a  state  of  transition ;  its  permanent  or  legiti* 
mate  condition  would  be,  when  the  Ripon  Falls  are  so  reduced  as  to  lead 
i|0  waten  out  by  one  channel,  as  is  the  case  with  moat  other  lacustrine 
ewpansfls,  The  Mfumbiro  Mountains  wouki,  i^  such  a  case,  as  before 
pbeerved,  be  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  highhind  expanse  of  Lake 
Kjranza  and  the  k>wland  valley  of  the  Rusiai,  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Kittara  occupying  the  oountry  mtervening  between  the  twa  With  a  fall 
io  slight  aa  that  indicated,  the  graater  pc^on  of  this  latter  lowland  valley 
teuld  thus  be  essentially  lacustrine,  and  hence,  possibly,  aa  shown  by  the 
pzBsence  of  Arab  dhowa  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  there  would  be  unin- 
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terrupted  navigation  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  the  extremity  of  the 
great  lake. 

It  seems  highly  improhable,  however,  that  if  such  a  line  of  oommuni- 
caUon  existed,  it  should  have  remuned  so  long  unknown.  Its  existence 
would  not  only  be  opposed  to  the  old  theories  of  Lacepede  and  Ritter, 
advocated  by  bir  R.  I.  Murchison,  of  a  continuous  central  African  upland 
—-a  theory  which  is  also  opposed  by  what  we  know  of  the  Okavango  or 
Chobe,  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi,  coming  down  from  the  almost 
littoral  mountains  of  Western  Africa — ^but  it  would  constitute  the  most 
ready  means  of  reaching  Central  Eastern  Africa,  and  of  carrying  civilisa- 
tion and  good  tidings  to  many  a  benighted  nation  of  the  interior,  and  of 
opening  the  country  generally.  Tanganyika  is  said  to  be  connected 
during  the  rainy  season  with  Lake  Rukwe,  and  whether  by  that  route, 
or  by  the  old  Portuguese  track  from  what  was  Cazembe  town,  on  Lake 
Movo  to  l!*£t^,  a  ready  prolongation  of  this  great  interior  highway  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  Zambesi. 

Several  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  in  existence,  which  represent 
the  Nile  as  having  its  origin  from  three  lakes,  viz.  Bahari-ngo  (if  it  is 
not  the  same,  or  part  of  Lake  Nyanza),  Lake  Nyanza,  and  the  Little  Luta 
Nzige.  One  of  these,  published  at  Basle  in  1538,  represents  the  three 
several  lacustrine  systems,  and  further  supplies  the  information  that  the 
waters  of  the  river  are  increased  by  streams  flowing  from  the  snow-clad 
mountains  of  East  Africa,  which  are  designated  as  ^*  Monies  Lurus  nwosi 
vndeo  augetur  Niltu,**  Any  claims,  then,  on  the  part  of  geog^phers 
— excepting  actual  explorers — to  assert  priority  in  modem  times,  wheihw 
of  first  identifying  the  eastern  chain  with  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or 
of  first  advocating  the  inclusion  of  Lake  Nyanza  within  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  (<<  Who  Discovered  the  Sources  of  the  NOe  ?*'  Williams  and  Norsrate, 
1863),  must  give  way  before  these  anterior  determinations,  which  have 
again  themselves  to  yield  priority  to  the  old  Alexandrian  eeog^pher, 
Ptolemy.  All  that  has  been  really  wanting,  and  is  yet  wanting,  are  the 
topographical  details. 

Mr.  Cooley  holds  that  Lake  Nyassa  has  a  north-western  prolongation) 
and  that  it  is  continuous  with  Tanganyika,  forming  an  elongated  lake^ 
called  Nanja  Muctiro.*  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  last  journey,  explored 
highlands  north-west  of  Nyassa,  with  a  delicious  ur,  adorned  with  hill 
and  dale,  and  fringed  with  evergreen  trees.  There  were  also  running 
streams,  one  flowing  as  a  river  to  the  Nyassa,  and  one  to  the  Zambesi) 
and  beyond  the  watershed  the  Moitawa,  which  flows  into  a  small  lake, 
called  Bemba,  and  from  this  river  issued,  according  to  native  and  Arab 
report,  the  River  Luapula,  which,  flowing  west,  forms  Lake  Mofiie,  and 
then  passing  the  town  of  Cazembe,  turns  to  the  north,  and  is  lost  in  Tan* 
ganyika.  The  latter  correspond  to  the  Lake  Movo  and  the  River  Lundo 
of  Ravenstein's  sketch  map  of  East  Africa.  With  regard  to  the  existence 
of  a  large  river  flowing  into  the  northern  end  of  Nykssa  from  Tanganyika, 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  assured  by  all  the  natives  of  whom  he  inqumd,  that 
there  was  no  such  stream,  but  that  two  small  rivers  alone  enter  the  lake 
from  the  north.  Captain  Speke  expressed  his  belief  that  at  one  period 
there  might  have  been  a  union  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  and 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  voL  viiL   No.  vi 
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he  thought  there  was  still  a  river  connexion  hetween  them.     The  oon- 
nezion  of  Tanganyika  with  Lake  Rukwe  during  the  rainy  season  would 
seem  to  lend  ferther  oountenance  to  this  view  of  the  suhjeet^  and  if  this 
were  the  case,  we  should  have  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  watershed 
between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  in  dry  seasons,  and  of  waters  possibly 
flowing  from  the  latter  lake  in  the  rainy  season  northwards  to  the  Nile 
and  southwards  to  the  Zambesi — just  as  the  waters  of  Livingstone's  Lake 
Dilolo  flow  north  to  the  Congo  and  south  to  the  Zambesi.     Captain 
Speke,  in  a  letter  to  the  Aihetueum  (No.  1891),  himself  admits  that  all 
the  Arab  traders  spoke  of  the  lakes  as  joining  one  another.     Persons 
entertainiQg  two  apparently  opposite  opinions,  as  Mr.  CooW,  that  Tan- 
ganyika flows  into  Nyassa,  and  Dr.  Beke,  that  Tanganyika  flows  into  the 
Nile,  may  thus  turn  out  to  be  alike  correct — at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  in  a  former  condition  of  things.     The  elevation  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
given  by  Dr.  Rirk  as  1520  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  324  feet 
below  Tanganyika,  affords,  however,  a  greater  amount  of  inclination 
between  Tanganyika  and  the  Zambesi  than  between  that  lake  and  the 
Nile.  Dr.  Kirk,  who  has  navigated  the  Nyassa,  remarks  that  if  the  Tan- 
ganyika flowed  into  the  Nyassa  there  would  be  far  more  water  in  the 
latter  lake  than  flowed  out,  or  the  loss  of  which  could  be  accounted  for  by 
evaporation.     The  natural  productions  of  the  two  lakes  also  differ.     Of 
the  fish  brought  from  the  Nyassa  every  one  was  a  new  species.     The 
shells  were  also  found  to  be  as  peculiar  as  the  fish,  and  diflered  essentially 
from  the  shells  brought  by  Major  Burton  from  Lake  Tanganyika. 

It  would  seem  improbable  that  a  vast  body  of  water  Uke  Tanganyika 
dioold  have  no  outlet ;  yet  if  we  adopt  the  two  statements,  that  of  Speke 
that  the  Rusisi  flows  into  it  from  the  north,  and  that  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
that  the  Luapula  flows  into  it  from  the  soiith,  it  would  be  left  in  that 
peculiar  position.  Dr.  Kirk,  however,  asserts  (Pro.  of  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  viii. 
No.  yi.  p.  262)  *'  that  the  Arabs  spoke  of  the  Luapula  running  to  the 
northward  into  a  small  lake ;  but  on  being  examined,  it  appeared  to  have 
no  connexion  with  the  Tanganyika.''  Mr.  M'Queen,  a  distinguished 
African  geographer,  who  has  laboured  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  in 
deciphenng  pussies  of  this  kind,  also  declares  that  there  can  be  no  con« 
nexion  between  the  Nvassa  and  the  Tanganyika — ^that  such  connexion  is 
impossible,  and  that  the  country  between  TM  and  Cazemb^  has  been 
often  traversed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  a  con- 
nexion between  them,  or  was  such  marked  in  the  old  Portuguese  maps. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  satisfactonr  had  the  veteran  geographer 
said  that  the  country  between  Cazemb^  and  <<  the  coast"  had  been  often 
traversed,  and  nobody  had  heard  of  a  connexion. 

Speke  was  much  disappointed  with  the  Bahr  el  Ghasel,  or  Gazelle 
Lake.  <*  Instead,"  he  says,  «<  of  finding  a  huge  lake,  as  described  in  our 
maps,  as  an  elbow  of  the  Nile,  we  found  only  a  small  piece  of  water  re- 
sembling a  duck-pond  buried  in  a  sea  of  rushes"  (p.  609). 

A  considerable  tributary  to  the  White  Nile,  called  the  Asua,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  had  been  met  with  before  this,  not  far  from  the  junction  of 
tile  Little  Luta  Nnge,  only  on  the  ri^ht  bank.  This  tributary,  according 
to  Major  Burton,  flows  from  the  Bidiari-nRo,  and  constitutes,  according 
to  him,  the  true  eastern  branch  of  the  While  Nile.  This  is  quite  possible, 
and  aoeording  to  the  positioning  of  places  given  in  Burton's  map,  the 
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affluent  from  the  Kenia  to  the  said  fiahari-ngo  would  be  as  remote  ag 
the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Nyanza. 

But  to  return  to  the  Gaselle  Lake.  It  can  be  readily  imagined  that 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  hurrying  home  with  the  important  intelligence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nyansa,  should  see  only  their  own 
river  flowing  through  the  duck-pond  with  **  majestic  grace ;"  but  we  know 
better  things  of  thu  vast  collection  of  more  or  less  stagnant  waters  and 
marsh.  We  know  from  Mr.  Petherick's  several  navigations  of  the  lake, 
as  well  as  from  the  exploralaons  of  French  travellers,  that  it  is — ^at  all 
events,  at  the  season  of  inundation — a  very  considerable  sheet  of  water* 
Fetherick,  on  his  first  journey,  navigated  it  for  six  days,  but  was  so  baffled 
by  the  i«eds  as  to  be  unable  to  reach  the  shore.  Afterwards,  when  better 
acquainted  with  its  winding  and  intricate  channels,  it  still  took  five  days 
and  nights  to  navigate  from  its  outlet  at  the  Nile  to  its  termination  at 
KytlsUud,  andMr.Petheriok  estimated  it  at  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length.  (Egypt,  &c.,  p.  388.)  Besides  reeds,  papyrus,  and  other 
dense  vegetation,  there  is  a  tree  called  the  ambash,  or  pith- tree  (JTermmiei-a 
elaphraxyl(m\  which  grows  so  rapidly  in  these  climates  that  in  three 
years  it  nearly  choked  up  the  channel  of  the  lake.  (Notes  on  Captain 
Grant's  Collection  of  Plants,  by  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  F.R.S.)  Dr.  Heuglin, 
a  botanist,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  ladies,  the  Baroness  A.  van 
Capellan  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tinn^  in  their  navigation  of  thb  lake,  calls 
the  *^  ambadsh''  Anemone  mirabiUSf  and  he  compares  its  forests  to  rows 
of  well-used  brooms,  very  fragile,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty*five  feet 
high.  The  remarkable  explorations  of  these  Dutch  ladies  have  confirmed 
what  had  been  previously  announced  by  M.  Brun*Bollet  and  other  French 
travellers,  that  there  are  otlier  lakes  in  the  same  hydrographical  depress 
sion — notoriously  Lakes  No  or  NQ  and  Rek,  upon  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  Mishra  Rek,  or  Port  of  Rek.  The  steamer  had  on  this  occasion  to 
be  towed  through  the  thickets  of  reeds  and  other  obstructive  plants. 

This  hydrographical  basin  is  fed  by  tributaries  of  various  magnitude 
and  importance  from  the  north-west,  west,  and  south-west.  The  latter 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  they  come  from  the  country  of  the  DQr 
or  Dor,  the  Jilr,  the  Nyam  Nyams,  or  **  men-eaters,"  and  the  Nyam 
Bahari.  Petherick  marks  a  main  branch,  but  does  not  name  it  Messrs. 
Poncet,  in  their  elaborate  m^,  make  the  chief*  tributary  the  Bahr  Jur, 
and  mark  the  others  as  being  chiefly  artificial  canals. 

The  main  tributaries  from  the  north-west  are  the  Bahr  el  Arab,  which, 
with  its  affluents^  waters  the  region  of  Dar-f&r,  and  the  Misselad,  or 
Massalyt,  also  called  in  other  portions  of  its  course  Illes,  Kailfth,  Um  el 
Timan,  Iro  Bahr,  names  also  of  its  tributaries,  all  of  which  flow  from 
Waday .  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  Misselad  flows  from  Lake 
Fitri,  in  Waday,  to  Uie  Nile^  or  whether  this  latter  lake  does  not  con- 
stitute a  basin  apart  from  the  Misselad,  which  flows  to  the  Gazelle  Lake. 

The  most  important,  however,  and  central  western  tributary  to  the  lake, 
has  been  called  Bahr  el  Ghaial,  ApabQ,  Kuwftn,  Bahr  el  Uiu,  or  W&u, 
Nil  et  Nid,  and  Bahr  el  Lessel ;  and  Lejean,  a  distinguished  African 
explorer,  has  also  named  several  other  tributaries  to  the  same  river  from 
iihe  north  and  south.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  little  explored 
tributary  tp  the  Nile  has  its  sources  not  iar  from  those  of  the  Shari,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Tchad,  or  Tsad  of  Bartb,  and  the  Benuw^  which  flowa. 
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into  the  ELawara,  or  Niger.  There  mnj  be  a  dividing  ridge  between  the 
two,  bnt  from  the  infomiation  obtained  by  Barth  when  in  Adamawa  of  a 
great  lake  to  tihe  sonth-east,  and  by  Vogel  of  a  similar  toatherly  lake,  these 
TiTen  may  have  their  origin  from  some  great  central  lacustrine  expanse  or 
marsh,  Tarying  in  its  characters  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  jusi  as 
Livingstone  found  in  regard  to  the  Liba,  or  Upper  Zambesi,  and  the 
Kasye,  or  Upper  Congo,  both  of  which  originate  from  one  lake — the  Dilolo. 

There  is,  lastly,  an  unexplored  hydrographical  basin  between  the 
system  as  hera  depicted  and  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Congo  and  the 
great  basin  of  the  Rusisi,  or  Tanganyika.  This  also  has  been  designated 
as  the  liba,  and  connected  with  it  is  a  great  lake  remarkable  for  an  island, 
with  the  mausoleum  of  one  SfHimftn  Ben  Bigii.  M.  Lejean  associates, 
from  information  derived  from  the  natives,  numerous  towns  and  tribes  with 
thb  basin,  which  he  isolates  from  all  others.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  as  Speke's  Little  Luta  Nsige,  on  which  there 
is,  according  to  Speke's  map,  an  island  called  Ghaai,  or  ^  the  Holy."  It 
is  precisely  on  such  a  line  of  internal  water  communication  with  the  Nile, 
formerly  navigated  by  Arab  dhows,  that,  whether  extending  to  Tangan* 
yika  or  not,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  tomb  of  a  distinguished  Arabian 
chief  and  holy  man.  These  Central  African  tributaries  to  the  Nile,  even 
if  correctly  hud  down,  would  not,  however,  apparently  in  any  instance, 
present  such  remote  sources  of  the  Nile  as  the  nullah  or  river  of  Urima, 
at  the  extreme  south  point  of  Lake  Nyansa. 

We  now  turn  to  the  easterly  tributaries  to  Lake  Nyann  and  to  the 
Nile.  The  western  slopes  of  Kilima-njaro  and  its  connected  mountains 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  geographically  associated  with  the 
basin  of  the  Nile.  But  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  any  such  con- 
nexion. First,  by  Baron  Chaiies  von  Decken,  who  ascended  the  mountain 
to  an  elevation  of  13,900  feet,  and  ascertained  that  it  attained  a  total 
elevation  of  20,065,  with  a  permanent  snow-^line  at  17,000  feet;  and 
further  ascertained  that  there  was  another  range  of  mountains  extending 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  westward,  which,  the  baron  said,  precluded 
the  idea  of  any  rivers  flowing  westward  towards  Lake  Nyanza.  Secondly, 
by  Captain  Speke,  who  asserts,  upon  information  derived  from  the 
nativee  and  Arab  merchants,  that  no  rivers  flow  into  the  Nyanza  from 
the  east. 

The  doubts  thus  suggested  are,  however,  not  of  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
character.  A  snow  mountain  of  20,000  feet  in  elevation,  and  where  it 
IS  said  to  rain  ten  months  in  the  year,  must  give  off  abundant  waters  to 
the  west  as  weU  as  to  the  east ;  and  that  these  do  not  return  to  the  east 
coast,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  shown  by  the  intervention  of  the  chains  of 
Ugono,  5000  feet  high,  and  of  the  Arnsha,  4000  feet,  as  also  by  the  non- 
existence of  any  rivers  on  the  east  coast  save  that  of  Pangani,  which 
mppears  to  drain  the  western  and  southern  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  Zave,  Adi,  or  Sabaki,  which  appears  to  drain  its  northern  flanks.  To 
say  that,  because  standing  on  Mount  Kilima-njaro,  a  westerly  range 
beyond  precluded  the  idea  of  a  river  flowing  in  that  direction,  would  be 
the  same  as  if  a  person  stood  for  the  first  time  on  Mount  Ararat  and  de- 
clared tfiat  no  river  flowed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  uplands  of 
Armenia  because  the  Taurus  intervened,  when  both  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  flow  through  that  chain  of  mountains.    The  map  of  the 
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missionaries,  published  by  Rebmann,  and  that  of  Krapf,  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  confirmed  by  Baron  von  Decken,  who  fotind  Lake  Jip^,  or  IM,* 
where  the  missionaries  placed  it,  have  a  Lake  Luaya  at  the  western  foot 
of  Kilima-njaro,  and  a  Lake  Ro,  as  also  several  othersf  still  farther  to 
the  west.  Speke  and  Grant  did  not  meet  with  any  great  river  flowing 
from  the  norUi-east  on  crossing  the  country  from  the  ocean  to  Lake 
Nyanza,  so  that  the  waters  from  the  west  of  Kilima-njaro  must  flow  to 
that  lake,  or  take  a  northerly  course  to  Bahari-ngo,  or  be  lost  in  the 
country  of  the  Masai.  If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Speke's  informants, 
one  of  the  two  latter  categories  present  themselves,  but  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  information  so  obtained,  as  was  shown  both  in  Speke's 
first  and  second  ioumeys.  A  remarkable  declivity,  sloping  towards  the 
interior,  and  called  Ndunguni,  appears  to  separate  the  Kilima-njaro 
group  from  that  of  Kenia,  but  the  missionaries  describe  several  lofty 
mountains  as.  existing  between  the  two,  as  well  as  south-west  of  Kilima- 
njaro ;  and  Baron  von  Decken  described  the  '*  rang^,"  not  the  mountiun 
of  Kilima-njaro,  as  being  too  high  for  him  to  see  to  the  north.  There 
must,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  other  streams  flowing  to  the  west- 
ward of  these  mountains,  and  as  they  cannot  well  be  all  absorbed  in  the 
**  rolling  plateau,  with  salt  plains  and  lakes,"  of  Masai,  some  must  reach 
Lake  Nyanza,  or  have  a  common  flow  to  the  Bahari-ngo.  If  further 
researches  should  prove  that  waters  flow  from  the  actual  base  of  Kilima- 
njaro, or  from  Mount  Mloso,  south-west  of  it,  either  to  Lake  Nyanza  or 
to  Bahari-ngo,  such  sources  would  be  more  remote  than  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Nyanza,  or  even  of  the  nullah  of  Urima,  as  far  as  we  at 
present  know  of  its  course. 

Little  requires  to  be  said  concerning  Mount  Kenia,  as  the  information 
which  Speke  obtained  of  the  existence  of  a  great  lake,  which  he  calls 
fiaringo,  to  the  east  or  north-east  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  goes  to  confirm 
the  information  first  obtained  by  Dr.  Krapf  of  a  tributary  to  the  Nile 
flowing  from  the  western  or  north-western  foot  of  that  lofty  mountain, 
with  its  outlying  volcano,  by  that  lake  to  the  Nile.  Speke  says  upon 
this  point :  **  Dr.  Krapf,  when  he  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Kenia  moun- 
tain, heard  from  the  natives  there  that  there  was  a  salt  lake  to  its  north- 
ward^ ;  and  he  also  heard  that  a  river  ran  from  Kenia  towards  the  Nile. 
If  his  information  was  true  on  the  latter  point,  then,  without  doubt, 
there  must  ezbt  some  connexion  between  his  river  and  the  salt  lake  I 
have  heard  of,  and  this  in  all  probability  would  also  establish  a  connexion 
between  my  salt  lake  and  his  salt  lake,  which  he  heard  was  called 
Barinjo"  (p.  468).  Dr.  Krapf  himself  spells  the  name  Baringu,  and  he 
says  that,  according  to  his  informant,  '<  you  may  travel  a  hundred  days 
along  its  shores  and  find  no  end"  (Travels,  &c.,  p.  546).  This  is  the 
description  of  a  tributary  to  the  Nile,  rather  than  of  a  lake,  and  would 
seem  to  indicate,  as  is  also  now  advocated  we  see  by  Major  Burton,  that 
the  river  Asua  of  Speke  spreads  out  in  its  upper  portion  into  a  wide, 

*  M.  y*  A.  Maltebrun  gives  credit  (Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^raphie, 
yime  aerie,  tome  v.  p.  51)  to  Baron  von  Decken  and  Thoraton  for  having  **  constats 
Texittence  du  lac  Jib^  ou  Jip^*-~that  is  to  say,  established  its  existence;  but  it 
occurs  under  the  name  of  Ib^  in  Bebmann's  map,  dated  Babbai  Mpis,  April  4tb, 
1850. 

t  Olmaniana,  Keimascha,  and  Wasignim,  in  Krapfs  map. 
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filttggish,  lacustrine  bed,  and  hence  its  Arab  name  Bahr«injfl — <Hhe 
narrow  sea  or  lake."  Krapf  also  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  lake  or  chain  of 
lakes."  It  is  quite  true  what  Speke  says  of  this  unexplored  water  sys- 
teiDy  that  **  in  no  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  however,  does  this  un- 
aettled  matter  touch  the  established  fact,  that  the  head  of  the  Nile  is  in 
three  degrees  south  latitude,  where,  in  the  year  1858,  I  discovered  the 
head  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  be."  In  other  words,  if  the  sources  of  the 
Bahari-ngo,  or  Asua  tributary  to  the  Nile,  are  derived  solely  from  Mount 
Kenia,  Kegnia,  or  Kirenia,  as  it  has  been  indifferently  written,  and  that 
lake  or  river  does  not  receive  any  affluent  from  Kilima-njaro,  it  will  not 
eonstitute  so  remote  a  source  as  the  nullah  of  Urima,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  more  or  less  connected  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  of  which 
Rilinui^njaro  and  Kenia  constitute  the  culminating  points  south  of  the 
equator,  are  continued  to  the  north  by  the  Obala,  reported  to  be  of  vol- 
canic  origin,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  Fah  Dongo,  Fah  KlG, 
Fah  Haihs,  Fah  Kuma — the  two  latter  culminating  points  in  the  central 
snowy  chain  of  the  HimadQ — Fah  Dale,  Fah  Dunga,  or  Hamatsha, 
discovered  by  Tiemaux,  and  Fah  ZoglG,  on  the  Blue  Nile.*  The  word 
^<Fah,'*  which  is  found  throughout  the  whole  length  of  this  East  African 
chun  of  mountains,  means  simply  "  mountain"  in  the  native  dialects^ 
and  it  has  been  applied  incorrectly  to  the  name  of  a  country,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Fahdongo,  or  Fondango  ;  and  to  a  station,  as  in  the  case  of 
FahsoglQ,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Turks  on  the  Blue  Nile. 

Snow  mountains  had  been  seen  as  far  back  as  1 849,  by  Captain  Short, 
when  navigating  the  JQb  (see  Krapfs  map)  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
White  Nile,  but  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Bran  RoUet  for  first  ascertaining 
that  they  were  known  to  the  Arab  traders  as  the  '*  Imadou,^  an  appella* 
tion  which  we  had  shown  elsewhere  {New  Monthly  Magazine,  Feb., 
1863)  would  in  its  more  correct  etymology,  HimadQ,  embrace  like  the 
Himalaya,  the  Sanscrit  term  Hima  '^  snow,"  adopted  by  the  Greeks  in 
their  Imaus,  or  Emaus,  and  Imadus  or  Emodus.  It  was  known  to  Pliny 
that  the  word  Imaus  signified  *<  snowy"  (vi.  c.  17).  The  resembUnce 
of  the  name  of  Haemus  (Bal-khan,  or  Balkan)  to  the  Sanscrit  Hima, 
Greek  Cheima,  and  Latin  Hiems,  is  also  generally  admitted. 

Fernandez  de  Enciso,  in  his  "  Suma  de  Geographia"  ^published  as  far 
back  as  1530),  and  quoted  by  Cooley  in  his  *'  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open," 
p.  127,  and  by  Beke  in  his  pamphlet  '^  On  the  Mountains,  &c.,*'  said, 
speaking  of  Mombas,  "  West  of  this  port  stands  the  Mount  Olympus 
of  Ethiopia  (Kilima-njaro),  which  is  exceedingly  high;  and  beyond  it 
are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile." 
The  "Mountains  of  the  Moon"  of  the  Portuguese  geographer  corre- 
sponded then  with  the  East  African  chain,  and  not  with  the  '<  Mountains 
of  the  Moon"  of  Speke.  Mr.  Cooley,  it  is  true,  does  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  either  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  or  of  any  Eastern  African 
chain  whatsoever  {Ath,^  No.  1889),  but  the  mass  of  information  obtained 
by  Ejapf,  Rebman,  Brun  RoUet,  Tr^maux,  Feney,  De  Bono,  Baron  von 

*  Dr.  Peney  and  De  Bono  also  noticed  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  same  ranse 
which  thej  call  Feribo,  probably  the  same  as  Fah  Baiha  (Boll,  de  la  Soc.  de  G&. 
graphic  v**™  serie,  tome  v.  p.  48}. 
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Decken,  and  others,  besides  the  statements  of  Fernandes  de  Enoiso,  and 
older  geogprapbers,  leave  little  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

The  erroneous  theory  of  a  great  westerly  curve  of  the  Abyssinian 
river,  or  rather  the  great  stream  which  in  part  waters  the  countries  of 
Inarya  and  Kaffa  (the  latter  die  oris^nal  country  of  coffee,  and  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  berry),  known  as  the  JQb,  Go-jQb,  or  Crodjeb,  and  Uma, 
and  the  existence  of  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  advocated 
by  Beke  in  this  country,  by  ELloden  in  Germany,  and  by  D*Abbadie  in 
France — a  theory  which  led  to  the  French  flag  being  planted  on  the 
Bora  Rook  at  the  springs  of  the  TJma,  as  the  supposed  sources  of  the 
Nile— had,  by  its  acceptance,  the  effect  of  placing  the  meridian  of  this 
East  African  anti-clinal  axis,  or,  in  other  words,  the  central  line  of  the 
eastern  chain  and  dividing  ridge — Beke's  Mountains  of  the  Moon  (Sources 
of  the  Nile,  and  On  the  Mountains  forming  the  Eastern  Side  of  the 
Basin  of  the  Nile) — with  its  eastern  and  western  watershed  too  far  to 
the  east,  in  order  to  leave  space  in  the  west  for  this  great  imaginary 
spiral  (see  general  map  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  to  illustrate  Beke  s 
Sources  of  the  Nile).  The  fact  is,  that  the  most  central,  massirOi 
and  remarkable  portion  of  this  chain**-the  HiraadQ-— occupies  the  very 
region  through  which  this  great  spiral  tributary  to  the  Nile  was  made  to 
flow.  The  Catholic  missionaries  residing  at  Bonjah,  the  capital  of 
Inarya — Bishop  Massaja  and  Father  L6on  des  Avanchers — have  shown 
that  the  Uma,  or  JQb,  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  was^  indeed,  long 
before  surmised ;  and  further,  that  it  is  narigated  by  Arab  boats  close 
up  to  Bonjah  ;  while  the  exploration  of  the  Sobat — the  river  supposed  to 
carry  the  waters  of  the  Uma,  or  Godjeb,  into  the  Nile — on  the  other,  or 
western  side,  by  M.  de  Bono,  has  shown  that  river  to  terminate  in 
branches  flowing  from  the  western  flanks  of  the  Himadfl. 

So  (ar,  then,  concerning  the  known  and  supposed  circumscription  of 
the  basin  of  the  Nile,  as  discussed  alike  by  travellers  and  by  those  who 
have  made  the  geography  of  the  interior  of  Africa  the  study  oJF  years,  and 
among  whom  we  may  fairly  class  ourselves,  at  the  expiration  of  some 
thirty  years'  inquiries  and  interest  in  the  subject.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  fair,  impartial,  and  unbiased  inquiry  and  discussion.  It  is,  then,  not 
without  pain  that  we  turn  to  a  work  written  by  Speke's  fellow-traveller, 
Major  Burton,  in  which  everything  that  it  is  possible  to  do  to  undervalue 
the  former's  exploratory  labours  and  their  important  results  is  done,  and 
that  with  a  partiality  that  is  more  than  suspicious.  It  was  when  travelling 
with  Burton  that  Speke  first  discovered  Lake  Nyansa,  and  his  less  fortu* 
nate  fellow-traveller  seems  never  to  have  forgiven  the  brilliancy  of  an 
achievement  which  left  him  comparatively  in  the  shade.  Although  in  his 
maps  he  makes  the  Rusizi  flow  into  Lake  Tanganyika,  he  has  now  re- 
turned to  his  original  theory,  that  it  is  possible  that  that  river  flows  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  that  Tanganyika  is  one  of  the  head  reservoirs 
of  the  Nile.  Not  content  with  this,  which  would,  as  we  have  before 
explained,  make  Tanganyika  also  the  more  remote  sources  of  the  Nile,  ho 
positively  effaces  Lake  Nyanza  from  the  map.  He  avers  that  the  lake 
discovered  at  Muanza  is  a  different  lake  from  that  which  pours  its  waters 
over  the  Ripon  Falls  into  the  White  Nile,  that  the  two  are  separated, 
aecording  to  native  report,  by  a  range  of  hills,  out  of  which  rises  the 
Mwerango  River,  and  that  there  is  a  road  through  the  so-called  lake; 
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fiirtber,  that  the  southern  part  of  the  so-called  Lake  Nyanza  floods  the 
country  for  thirteen  miles,  whereas  the  low  and  marshy  northern  shore  is 
not  inundated;  and  lastly,  that  the  so-called  lake  swells  during  the  dry 
period  of  the  Nile,  and  vice  versd. 

Now,  granting  all  these  statements  as  satis&ctorily  proved,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  at  all  militates  against  the  existence  of  Lake 
Nyanza,  or  that  would  in  any  way  authorise  Major  Burton  to  expunge 
the  lake  from  his  map.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a  diflFerence 
of  level  between  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  and  that  at 
certain  seasons  a  dry  interval  exists  between  the  two,  affording  a  road 
across.     The  result  of  such  a  condition  of  things  would  be,  that  ^though 
the  Mwerango  River  might  keep  up  a  communication  between  the  two 
(for  to  suppose  that  a  river  has  its  sources  between  two  lakes  is  a  most 
fipeculaUve  hypothesis),  still,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  waters  of  the  lakes  should  rise  before  the  two  were 
converted  into  one,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  before  this  is 
efiected  that  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  snould  flood  the  country  to 
the  extent  of  thirteen  miles,  as  described  by  Major  Burton.     This  epoch 
of  flooding  would  necessarily  be  during  the  dry  period  of  the  Nile,  for  the 
moment  the  flood  had  attained  such  a  point  as  to  pour  its  excess  into  the 
Nile  the  dry  period  of  that  river  woula  be  at  an  end.     It  is  part  of  Sir 
R.  L  Muichison's  theory  of  a  central  plateau  with  lakes,  which  when 
flooded  pour  their  waters  over  the  natural  barriers  into  the  rivers,  that 
this  should  be  the  case;  and,  although  we  do  not  admit  that  theory  with 
regard  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  still  it  may 
apply  to  Lake  Nyanza.     Some  details  may  be  thus  added  to  the  pecu- 
lianties  of  this  lacustrine  basin  and  to  the  flooding  of  the  Nile,  but 
nothing  that  militates  against  the  existence  of  such  a  basin  in  any  shape 
whatsoever.     There  is  nothing  more  than  what  we  first  argued  in  con- 
nexion with  the  several  outlets  of  the  lake,  that  it  has  varied  its  condition 
from  olden  times,  that  its  condition  still  varies,  that  it  is,  so  to  say,  in  a 
tranntory  state,  the  only  possible  normal  condition  being  when  its  waters 
flow  by  one  outlet  over  the  Ripon  Falls.   If  of  two  lakes  lying  north  and 
south,  and  having  a  northerly  outfall,  the  northern  is  the  most  elevated,, 
a  proportionate  rise  in  the  southern  must  take  place  before  it  can  pour 
ita  waters  into  the  northern;  and  vice  vera&y  if  the  southerly  lake  is  the 
highest,  there  must  be  a  proportionate  rise  on  the  northern  ere  the  two- 
can  form  one. 

It  is  true  that  Speke  contemplated  the  expanse  of  Lake  Nyanza  from* 
bat  a  small  number  of  points,  but  if  a  traveller  had  first  looked  upon  the- 
gulf  of  Lyons  at  Marseilles,  Nice,  and  Genoa,  he  would  have  a  far  better 
light  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  such  a  gulf  than  another-»who  had  never 
seen  it — would  have  to  be  sceptical  as  to  its  existence  merely  because  the 
said  traveller  had  not  seen  it  in  the  intervening  spaces  between  those 
points. 

A  serions  discrepanqr  unfortunately  exists  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
levels  given  by  Speke.  Thus,  for  example,  he  gives  the  land  between 
NyttDza  and  Tanganyika  as  300  feet  lower  than  Lake  Nyanza.  This 
baa  induced  some  geographers  like  McQueen  to  believe  that  what  they 
eonsider  to  be  the  southern  lake,-  or  Lake  Ukerewe,  flows  into  Tan- 
ganrika  (p.  156).  This  woald,  at  all  events,  determine  Speke  to  have 
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diflcorered  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  eren  according  to  Burton's  views, 
beyond  controrersy,  for  such  an  affluent  to  the  Malagarazi  would  be 
^supposing  Tanganyika  to  be  one  of  the  head  reservoirs  of  the  Nile)  by 
tar  the  most  remote  source  I  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any 
grounds  for  such  a  theory,  for  Speke  and  Ghrant  must  have  crossed  the 
hypothetical  affluent  to  the  Malagarazi.  Lake  Windermere,  arain,  is 
placed  at  3639  feet,  and  yet  it  fe^s  the  KitanguI6  River,  which  flows 
into  Nyanza,  3745  feet  hi&^h.  Speke,  however,  in  his  first  map  made  the 
^anza  only  3550  feet,  which  was  probably  more  approximate,  and  most 
of  these  discrepancies  may  rather  be  traced  to  incorrect  or  badly  calcu- 
lated observations,  and  a  want  of  careful  co-ordination  of  results,  than  to 
any  real  incongruities.  As  it  is,  they  have  been  used  as  fearful  weapons 
by  hostile  critics  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  whole  narrative.  *'  Can  Cap- 
tain Speke,"  exclaims  one  critic,  "  explain  and  clear  up  this  confusion  r* 
Poor  fellow  I  he  never  can  and  never  will ;  but,  whatever  errors  may 
have  arisen  from  want  of  careful  co-ordination  of  his  observations,  we  feA 
sure  that,  as  an  English  gentleman  and  traveller,  n'one  have  arisen  from 
wilful  misstatement,  or  have  warranted  this  lo  triumpke  !  style  of  criti- 
cism. 

There  are  certain  persons  who  have  so  long  identified  themselves  with 
African  geography  that  they  are  always  tenacious  of  new  discoveries^ 
and  prepared  to  question  ana  criticise  everything  that  does  not  emanate 
from  themselves,  and  that  in  anything  but  an  amiable  mood.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  they  quarrel  among  themselves  as  to  priority  of  opi- 
nions— generally  a  very  shadowy  amusement,  for  they  vary  their  opinions 
with  the  progress  of  discovery,  in  what  would  be  a  very  ludicrous,  if  it 
were  not  as  often  a  tantalising,  manner.  Yet  are  these  very  persons  more 
than  any  others  provoked  by  the  feeling  that  their  labours  have  been 
dbreffarded.  Speke,  by  passing  over  the  theoretical  speculations  of  thoee 
who  had  gone  before  him,  and  which  it  would  have  taken  him  years  to 
have  mastered,  did  more  to  militate  against  the  kindly  reception  of  his 
travels  than  anything  else  he  could  have  done.  ^  Had  Captain  Speke,'' 
says  McQueen,  ^*  been  acquainted  with,  or  allowed  himself  to  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  others  that  had  preceded  him  in 
Eastern  Africa,  he  might,  even  with  the  rambling  data  which  he  has 
gleaned,  have  made  out  a  more  rational  delineation  of  this  portion  of 
Africa  than  he  has  done.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  left  everything  inde- 
finite, confused,  and  unsatisfactory.  Take,  for  instance,  the  important 
position  of  Kira.  At  page  449,  he  informs  us  that  it  was  a  royal  boat- 
station  (Ml  the  Nyanza,  on  the  road  to  Urondogani  by  Nyanza.  At  page 
472,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  at  Kira,  from  which  place  he  despatched  a 
messenger  to  King  Mt^ ;  yet  not  a  word  he  tells  us  of  what  he  saw  at 
Kira,  or  about  either  lake  or  river.''  There  is  no  doubt  tixat  Speke 
proved  himself  to  be  an  incompetent  narrator  of  his  own  exploits.  As 
the  French  geographers  justly  remark,  he  was  neither  a  Humboldt,  a 
Burckhardt,  or  a  Bumes,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  the  re- 
searches of  others  would  have  saved  him  fi^m  an  unsatisfactory  notice  of 
Kira  when  the  place  was  utterly  unknown  even  by  name  previous  to  his 
visit. 

It  is  sad  to  see  an  intrepid  explorer  like  Burton  &lling  into  the  same 
feminine  sensitiveness.     What  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  gallant  tzm- 
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reOer  speaking  of  his  own  work,  the  **  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa," 
as  hitherto  either  ignored  or  forgotten  except  by  a  few  esteemed  friends  ? 
Why,  the  work  is  in  every  geographer's  hands,  and  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  Barton's  Tanganyika,  Livingstone's  N^assa,  Speke's  Nyanza 
and  Lata  Nnge,  and  Krapf  s  Baringu,  lies  all  that  is  moat  interesting  and 
important  in  the  geography  of  Eastern  Africa.  If  there  is  anything 
more  absard,  it  is  when  he  sa^s,  *<  I  led  the  most  disorderly  of  caravans 
into  the  heart  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  discovered  the  Tanganyika  and  Ae 
Nyanza  lakes  l** 

McQueen's  views  with  regard  to  the  Nyanza,  founded  partly  on  the 
discrepancies  in  Speke's  narrative,  and  partly  on  the  few  opportunities 
the  latter  had  of  sighting  the  supposed  lake,  are  that  between  M uaiua 
in  the  south,  and  Kira  in  the  north,  there  may  really  be  two  distinct 
lakes;  the  northern,  fed  by  rivers  from  the  distant  west,  and  the  southern 
by  smaller  streams  from  the  southward  (p.  157).  All  Captain  Speke's 
descriptions,  he  says,  of  the  north  coast  of  the  lake  apply  more  to  the 
ehaonel  and  course  of  a  river  than  to  the  bed  of  a  take.  This  river, 
Boppose  it  to  be  so,  will  resemble  greatly  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  table- 
lana  of  British  North  America,  alternately  widening  and  contracting, 
oommnnicatan?  and  interlocking  with  each  other  in  the  secondary  lakes, 
so  that  they  unrm  a  network,  in  short,  of  rivers,  or  branches  of  rivers 
and  smaller  lakes,  with  small  rapids  between.  This  .is  also,  apparently, 
the  view  entertained  by  Major  Burton,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
such  may  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  But  if  so,  this  would  in  no  way  mili- 
tate against  Captain  Speke's  claim  to  have  discovered  the  most  remote 
sooroes  of  the  Nile,  until  Lake  Tanganyika  is  shown  to  flow  into  the 
same  historic  stream.  The  nullah  of  Uiima,  which  McQueen  takes  so 
much  ironical  pleasure  in  designating  as  the  '*  Jordan's  gully,"  is,  appa- 
rently, more  remote  than  Mount  Kenia  and  its  affluents  by  the  Bahari-ngo, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  lake  that  Speke  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  from  Muanza  and  Observatory  Point  on  his  nrst  journey,  any  more 
than  what  he  saw  from  Mashonde  on  his  second.  Should  Ukerewe  Lake 
turn  out,  then,  to  be  apart  from  the  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Kitangul^  and  should,  as  Burton  and  McQueen  opine,  the  various  sup- 
posed outlets,  or  effluents  of  Nyanza  to  the  notth,  be  some  inlets  or 
affluents,  and  others  effluents  of  other  lakes,  or  prolongations  of  rivers, 
still  would  Speke  have  diseovered  two  of  the  head  waters  of  this  great 
highland  basin  in  the  nullah  at  Urima  and  the  River  Kitangul^  only  to 
be  rivalled  by  the  waters  which  no  doubt  further  exploration  will  deter- 
mine to  be  Drought  down  from  the  easterly  Mount  Kenia.  McQueen 
founds  his  whole  argument  upon  the  '*  Joraan's  gully,''  as  he  derisively 
calls  it,  being  the  supposed  source  of  the  Nile,  whereas  we  have  shown 
from  Speke's  narrative  that  the  Kitangul6  was  also  viewed  as  such  after 
its  discoyefj. 

This,  then,  resumes  the  whole  question.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  pouring  its  waters  into  the  Nile,  but  the  greater  weight  lies 
with  the  probability  that  it  is  an  isolated  basin,  like  Lake  Ngami, 
situated  between  the  watershed  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the  Zambesi. 
Hie  information  obtuned  by  Barton  and  Speke  on  the  spot,  and  that 
obtained  by  Livingstone  since,  all  point  to  this  conclusion.     The  eleva- 
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tion  of  Little  Lata  Nzige  may  be  over-estimated,  but  still  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  at  a  higher  level  than  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Speke  may  have  carried  his  Mfumbiro  group  too  far  west,  and  have  pro- 
jected an  imaginary  mountain  crescent,  but  still  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
ceive  that  any  man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  should  not  have  seen 
su£Bcient  of  the  trend  of  the  country,  when  in  Karaffue,  not  to  have 
ascertained  if  there  was  a  westerly  line  of  lakes  and  nvers  flowing  into 
the  Nile.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  Nile  receives  tributaries  from 
the  East  African  chain,  or  true  Mountains  of  the  Moon  of  Ptolemy, 
either  by  the  Bahri-ngo  and  Asua,  or  by  other  lakes  or  rivers.  But 
Kilima-njaro  appears,  by  Baron  von  Decken's  explorations,  to  be  without 
the  basin  of  the  Nile,  and  it  is  not  yet  shown  that  any  affluents  to  the 
Nile  coming  from  Mount  Kenia  would  be  so  remote  as  the  nullah  of 
Urima,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  Asua  cannot  be,  as  Burton 
advocates  it  to  be,  the  true  Nile.  It  also  remains  to  be  determined  if 
there  are  not  westerly  tributaries  t6  the  Gazelle  Lake  as  remote  as  any 
southerly  or  easterly  affluents ;  but  of  this  there  is  little  probability. 

In  the  mean  time,  Speke  has  discovered  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile  at  Muanza,  and  seen  its  lake-like  and  island-studded  expanse  with 
his  own  eyes.  Speke  and  Grant  have  discovered  the  Kver  Kitangul^ 
with  its  own  little  mountain  lakes,  losing  itself  also  in  a  lacustrine  ex. 
panse.  This  was  seen  from  Mashonde.  They  have  also  discovered 
various  northerly  affluents  to  the  Nile,  amone  which  one  fine  stream, 
flowing  over  rocks,  and  having  both  falls  and  rapids,  in  the  region  of 
Ghopi  and  Madi,  or  Modi,  which  appear  to  represent  the  Crophi  and 
Mophi  of  the  priestly  informant  of  Herodotus.  They  also  heard  of  the 
Bahri-ngo  as  being  part  of  Lake  Nyanza,  or  we  will  say  part  of  its  basin, 
and  of  Little  Luta  Nzige  as  constituting  another  portion,  and  whether,  as 
is  not  unlikely,  the  Nyanza  and  its  affluents  turn  out  to  be  a  series  of 
detached  lakes  and  streams,  more  or  less  connected  at  diflerent  seasons 
of  the  year,  or  it  be,  as  hastily  projected  by  Speke,  one  vast  and  con- 
tinuous  lake,  it  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  remains,  till  the  contraiy 
is  proved,  the  head  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  We  advisedly  omit  the  word 
^^  source,"  so  much  disputed  about,  for  to  discover  the  actual  source  of  a 
river  a  man  must  place  his  foot  upon  the  most  remote  spring  of  its  most 
remote  tributary — a  feat  that  often  baffles  the  topographer,  still  more  so 
the  geographer  and  explorer.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  however  fair  a  dignined  discussion  of  the  results  ob- 
tained may  be-— an  attitude  which  it  is  but  just  to  say  the  French  geo« 
graphers  have  always  preserved  in  the  question— it  is  no  less  ungenerous 
to  rail  at  Captain  Speke  for  drinking  pombe  and  flirting  with  black  ladies 
(if  M'Queen  had  been  forty  years  younger  than  he  is,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  he  might  have  done  the  same  thing),  or  for  being 
irritated  with  Petherick  (a  man  who  has,  however,  to  all  appearance, 
been  cruelly  treated  in  being  deprived  of  his  consulship),  than  it  is  en- 
vious and  unmanly  to  attempt  to  depreciate  the  services  of  the  gallant 
and  much  lamented  traveller,  and  to  detract  from  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  his  labours  and  ^scoveries. 
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PAST  MIDNIGH.T— 1865. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MICHEIX. 

BoJTSJ},  ringeis,  soond  a  solemn  peal— the  Year^ 

That  just  existed,  lies  uDon  his  bier. 

And  claims,  whatever  it  orooght  us,  still  a  tear. 

Soand,  ringers,  sound  a  mournful  peal,  for  those 
Who,  in  Columbia,  in  death's  arms  repose. 
Men  there,  who  should  be  brothers,  deadly  foes. 

Sound,  ringers,  sound  indignant  peals— the  strong 
Have  crushed  pale  Poland,  heaped  on  Denmark  wrong, 
And  turned  to  wail  Circassia's  mountain  song. 

Sound,  ringere,  sound  a  requiem ; — he  who  drew 
With  wonorous  touch,  and  ne,  the  Grecian  true. 
And  Afric's  traveller,  sleep  beneath  the  yew.* 

Sound,  ringers,  joyous  peals ;— a  royal  child  J 
Is  bom  to  England — ^bless  the  Mother  mild ! 
And  on  the  babe  be  all  God's  blessings  piled ! 

Sound,  ringers,  thankful  peals,  for  mercies  shown 
Through  the  gone  year — dire  pestilence  unknown. 
And  fruits,  from  Plenty's  horn,  around  us  thrown. 

Sound,  ringers,  sound  sweet  peals ; — with  gentle  smile. 
Peace — friend  of  Learning,  Art — hath  blest  our  Isle, 
War  shaking  bleeding  continents  the  while. 

Bingers,  more  brisklv  ring ! — ^he  opes  his  eyes. 
Leaps  into  life,  and  laughs  upon  the  skies ; 
Another  Year  is  bom ! — away  with  sighs ! 

Bingers,  more  merrily  ring !— Hope  spreads  her  plume, 
An<C  like  an  eagle,  soars  above  the  gloom. 
Till  beauty,  sunshine,  all  the  scene  illume. 

Bingers,  more  loudly  ring !— the  heart  shall  feel 
Vigour  and  trust,  as  time  doth  onward  steal. 
Mind's  reign,  tmth's  cause,  the  burden  of  your  peal. 

Bingers,  now  blithely  ring! — ^New  Year,  all  hail! 
Oh,  let  us  catdi  one  glimpse  behind  your  veil. 
And  see  the  bad  sink  low,  the  good  prevail  1 

Bingers,  all  stoutly  ring! --May  England  still 
Among  the  Nations  her  high  task  fulfil. 
Leading  the  way  up  Progress'  shining  hill ! 

Bingers,  together  ring! — This  peal  resound— 
May  all  in  brighter  paths  this  year  be  found. 
Love,  joy,  and  virtue,  scattering  flowers  around ! 

*  The  late  lamented  John  Leech,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  Captain  Speke. 
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WOODBUET. 

bt  mrs.  bu8hbt. 

Pabt    the   Fifth. 

I. 

In  a  narrow,  confined,  airless  little  street  in  one  of  the  most  crowded 
and  wretched  parts  of  Westminster,  a  woman  mi^ht  have  been  seen  one 
chill  afternoon,  tottering  along  the  pavement  as  if  ^e  had  scarcely  strength 
to  support  herself,  or  to  walk  at  all.  She  was  very  thinly  and  poorly  clad, 
her  looping  head  and  attenuated  form  in  no  way  betokened  the  elasticity 
of  youth,  but  rather  the  debility  of  age,  and  yet  the  figure  was  youthful; 
ana  the  face,  though  faded,  and  its  frotures  sharpened  by  illness  or  want, 
was  undeniably  very  pretty.  There  was  beauty  in  the  finely-traced  eye- 
brows, in  the  long  silken  eyelashes,  in  the  delicately- chiselled  nose,  and 
the  short  upper  lip  ;  but  this  beauty  was  partly  neutralised  by  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  pale,  sunken  cheeks,  the  whiteness  of  the  lips,  and  the  look 
of  deep  care  which  was  settled  on  the  no  longer  smooth  and  alabaster 
brow. 

The  female,  who  was  carrying  a  small  parcel  under  her  arm,  stopped 
before  a  house  of  very  narrow  firontage,  and  casting  an  accusing  or  ap- 
pealing look  up  towards  heaven,  she  exclaimed,  with  almost  an  hysterical 
sob: 

"  Oh,  my  poor  children  !  my  poor  starving  little  ones !  If  I  had  only 
been  paid  one  shilling,  one  sixpence^  for  the  work  to-day,  I  could  have 
brought  you  some  food ;  now  I  must  only  hear  you  cry  in  vain  for 

bread  r 

The  street  door  was  not  entirely  closed ;  she  opened  it,  and  crawled,  it 
might  be  said,  up-stairs  to  a  little  room  at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  with 
one  window  looking  down  on  the  dingy  street  below,  and  with  a  slanting 
roof,  which  very  much  added  to  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  tiny 
apartment.  There  was  a  mattress  on  the  floor  in  one  comer,  and  near  it 
a  little  crib,  in  which  a  young  child  was  sleeping.  A  deal  table,  a  rickety 
basin-stand,  a  small  clothes-horse,  two  straw-bottomed  chairs,  and  a 
wooden  stool,  made  up  the  furniture  of  this  desolate-looking  room,  which, 
however,  was  tolerably  clean.  A  trunk  in  a  comer  contained  the  whole 
wardrobe  of  the  inmates  of  the  room,  and  in  a  cupboard  on  one  side  of  the 
small  fireplace  were  a  few  coals  on  the  floor,  one  or  two  necessary  cooking 
utensils  on  the  lowest  shelf,  while  two  or  three  empty  plates  and  cups  and 
saucers  of  the  most  common  kind  stood  on  the  upper  shelf. 

A  little  bo^r  was  lying  on  the  mattress,  crying,  and  a  blear-eyed  old 
crone  was  sitting  on  the  best  chair,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 

The  moment  the  young  womaa  who  had  just  ascended  the  stairs  entered 
.the  room^  the  little  boy  jumped  up  and  ran  to  her : 

**  Mamma,  have  you  brought  me  anything  to  eat?  I  am  so  hungry«-> 
oh,  so  hungty  1" 
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''Alas!  my  dariing  Alf^  I  IhaTenoihiogtogireyour'  said  the  young 
mother,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  anguish. 

<<  What's  in  that  parcel  ?"  asked  the  old  woman,  peering  at  it  with 
curiodty. 

"  More  work  to  do/'  replied  the  younger  woman,  ^'  but  they  have  not 
paid  me  for  the  last.  I  begged  so  hud  that  they  would  only  let  me  hare 
one  shilling,  or  even  a  nxpeoce,  or  one  penny  it  nothing  more,  but  I  was 
told  I  could  get  nothing  to-day;  I  must  call  to-morrow  eveninff." 

'<  That's  the  way  them  nch  sarves  the  poor !"  groaned  the  old 
woman.  "And  if  they  don't  pay  you,  how  am  /  to  get  paid ?"  she 
added. 

"  Oh !  have  patience  till  to-morrow,"  supplicated  the  poor  girl,  for  she 
seemed  still  quite  a  girl.  "  To-morrow  they  will  pay  me,  and  then  I  will 
pay  the  shillmg  I  owe  you.  And  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your 
great  Idndness  in  looking  after  these  poor  little  ones  when  I  was  out." 

^'  When  I  can  afford  to  buy  a  new  dress,  you  must  make  it  up  for  me 
£or  nothing,"  said  the  old  crone,  who  had  no  idea  of  performing  any  serrice 
gratuitously. 

^'  Oh,  that  I  will,  with  pleasure !"  replied  the  young  woman. 

But  the  little  boy  was  still  wailing,  and  the  baby  woke  up  and  began 
to  cry  too :  the  mother  had  sat  down  to  rest,  fatigued  after  her  long  walk, 
but  the  children's  cries  seemed  to  make  her  forget  herself.  She  started 
np  suddenly,  and  snatching  the  infant  from  its  hard  crib,  and  taking  the 
little  boy  by  the  hand,  she  exclaimed: 

<'  Come,  children !  we  must  beg  I  God  have  mercy  on  me.  I  cannot 
let  you  starve  1" 

The  little  one  was  wrapped  in  some  sort  of  an  old  shawl,  the  boy  had 
a  tattered  cap  put  on  his  bright  curly  head,  and  their  young  mother  carried 
them  forth,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  ask  chanty  in  the  streets  ! 

Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentioiis  proud. 

Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  afflaence  surround ; 

They,  who  their  tnoaghtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 

And  wanton,  often  cruel  riot  waste ; 

Ah  I  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death, 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 

.    .    .     .    How  many  dnnk  the  cup 

Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

Of  misery. 

How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 

Of  cheerless  poverty. 

....    Tliought  fond  man 

Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills 

That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life 

One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate. 

Vice,  in  his  high  career,  womd  stand  appidled ; 

The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm. 

And  her  wide  wish  Benevolence  dilate ! 

In  the  miserable  abode  of  penury  and  hard  work  from  which  the  young 
mother  and  helpless  children  emerged,  it  was  not  possible  for  ''  the  con- 
sdoua  heart  of  charity"  ta  warm— at  least,  though  the  heart  might  have 
wazmed,  fiur  benevolence  to  extend  itself  for  all  the  deniswas  of  the  place 
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were  poverty-stricken  beings,  straggling  for  the  means  of  existence,  liyine 
under  that  scourge,  the  dread  of  utter  want,  bearing,  as  best  thej  coola, 
privations  that  were  to  haunt  them  to  their  graves. 

And  England,  with  its  immense  wealth  and^immense  resources,  cannot 
help  such  poor  beings !   There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  society — ^something  wanting  in  the  acdve  humanity  of  the 
widely-extended  classes  who  have  the  means  of  succouring  wretchedness^ 
or  so  much  misery  could  not  exist  ia  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 
Missions  are  constantly  being  got  up,  preached  for,  contributed  to,  for 
the  religious  improvement  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies ;  of  Africans ; 
of  the  natives  of  India — the  Hindoos,  the  Buddhists;  of  the  Chinese;  of 
the  New  2iealander8 ;  in  short,  of  every  community  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  at  a  diHancefrom  Great  Britain,  with  which  the  English  can  find 
any  pretence  to  meddle.     The  souls  of  all  these  innumerable  black  and 
brown,  copper-coloured  and  tawny  races,  are  to  be  cared  for  at  a  great 
expense,  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  that  they  may  not  go  to  per- 
dition hereafter  during  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.     It  is,  doubtless,  a 
very  praiseworthy  and  very  proper  work  to  civilise  savages  and  convert 
heathens,  and  all  honour  to  those  pious  and  courageous  individuals  who, 
as  missionaries,  often  brave  dangers  and  trials  among  lawless  tribes  to  do 
their  Master's  work.     But  is  it  certain  that  the  entire  populations  of 
large  portions  of  the  world  must  be  doomed  to  eternal  misery  if  they  are 
not  converted  to  Christianity?     Can  it  be  believed  that  the  God  who 
rules  the  universe — the  God  of  love  and  mercy^-should  condemn  to 
everlasting  punishment,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  the  vast  hosts  of  beings 
whom  he  has  created,  and  by  his  own  fiat  placed  in  positions  where 
they  cannot  hear  or  know  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  because  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  them  ? 

Might  not  a  portion  of  the  zeal  for  making  proselytes  for  clearing 
away  the  clouds  from  the  benighted  minds  of  people  on  far-distant  lands 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  providing  comfort  for  the  souls,  and  for 
the  bodies  too,  of  the  wretched  in  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  "  this 
highly-favoured  country"?  Much,  undoubtedly,  u  done,  but  more 
should  be  done.  It  would  be  better  to  spend  the  money — in  a  gpreat 
measure  wasted  on  the  above-named  far-away  objects  of  English  solici- 
tude—on their  own  suffering  people,  who  are  living  without  sufficient  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  in  dire  and  abject  want.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
there  is  little  prospect  of  change  in  this  respect,  as  the  besetting  sins  of 
the  nresent  day  in  England  are — ostentation,  vanity,  and  love  of  money. 
The  starving  young  woman  and  her  famished  children  went  forth,  at 
first,  to  do— the  mother  knew  not  what.  Her  spirits  were  depressed,  her 
thoughts  were  dark — the  Thames  was  at  no  great  distance ;  one  plunge 
— and  all  the  ills  of  life  would  be  over  for  her,  and  for  these  helpless 
little  ones,  if  she  could  drag  them  with  her.  She  looked  at  her  bright- 
haired  Alfy— -he  was  a  very  handsome  little  boy;  she  looked  at  the  baby 
in  her  arms,  it  was  not  so  beautiful,  but  still  it  was  her  child,  poor  inno- 
cent She  might  put  an  end  to  her  own  blasted  existence,  but  had  she 
a  right  to  destroy  their  lives?  Oh  no,  no!  Starving  though  they 
were,  she  could  not  drown  them.  So  she  turned  from  the  diabolictd 
temptation,  and  dragged  her  weary  frame  to  one  of  the  larger  thorough- 
fares of  Westminster.     There  she  took  up  her  stand ;  the  little  boy  was 
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crying^  silentW,  the  baby  was  wuling  in  a  low  tone,  she  herself  looked 
ihe  pictare  of  patient  suffering. 

The  street  was  crowded,  many  passed  hurriedly  without  noticing  her; 
some  stared  at  her,  and  went  Uieir  way  without  bestowing  any  charity 
on  her;  some  laughed,  and  remarked  she  was  acting  her  part  very 
nicely.  But  not  a  halfpenny  was  thrown  to  her.  She  was  in  despair, 
and  the  rushing  river  again  crossed  her  almost  unhinged  mind.  But  just 
then  a  common  labourer  passing  gave  her  a  penny,  presently  another 
person  threw  twopence  to  her,  then  an  old  gentleman,  attracted,  pro- 
bably, by  her  still  lovely  features,  handed  her  sixpence,  and  not  long 
afUr  a  lady  stopped  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  young  woman  ?"  she  said. 
"  Misery  and  want,  madam !"  replied  the  poor  creature. 
"  Terrible!"  exclaimed  the  compassionate  lady.     ^ Here — take  this ! 
I  regret  that  I  have  no  more  money  with  me,"  she  added,  giving  her  a 
shilling  for  herself,  and  sixpence  for  each  of  the  children. 

<<  Thank  you— oh,  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  ma'am,"  cried  the 
poor  young  woman ;  but  the  lady  was  gone,  she  had  not  waited  for 
thanks. 

Two  shillings  and  ninepence !  It  was  a  eodsend  to  the  young  woman, 
and  hurrying  home  as  fast  as  her  wearied  limbs  would  carry  her,  she 
bought  some  bread  and  other  food  on  the  way,  and  ordered  a  pint  of 
milk,  for  which  she  pud  at  once. 

What  a  blessing  to  the  helpless  mother  and  starving  children  to  have 
the  cravings  of  hunger  allayed !  The  little  one  crowed  and  smiled,  the 
boy  shook  his  golden  hair,  and  tried,  in  his  glee,  to  turn  head  over  heels 
on  the  mattress  on  the  floor. 

*'  Ah,  you  sweet  child  I"  murmured  his  mother-—^'  you  darling  Alfy ! 
How  could  your  father  be  so  cruel  as  to  desert  you?  I  am  justly 
punished  for  my  wickedness,  but  you — what  have  you  done,  my  innocent 
boy,  to  have  your  infant  years  blighted — to  be  forsaken— starved  1" 

Just  then  that  portion  of  the  Ten  Commandments  flashed  across  her 
memory  wluch  says,  **  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  and  visit 
the  sins  of  the  iiiithers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration of  them  that  hate  me.*' 

"I  never  hated  my  Creator!"  she  exclaimed.  '^But,  alas!  I  forgot 
Him — ^forgot  my  duty  to  Him  and  to  my  kind  benefactors  in  my  infa- 
tuation for  one  who  has  cast  me  off,  and  left  me  to-7-destitution  and  dis- 
grace. Yet  no— no— I  brought  the  disgrace  upon  myself;  but  he  might 
save  his  child,  at  least,  from  utter  want." 

She  started  up  from  her  painful  reflections,  undressed,  washed,  and  put 
the  children  to  bed;  and  then,  as  it  .was  getting  dark,  she  lighted  a 
farthinfi^  candle,  and,  straining  her  eyes  to  see  by  its  dim  light,  sat  down 
to  do  the  work  which  she  had  brought  home  with  her.  Next  morning, 
at  an  early  hour,  a  charwoman  who  was  a  fellow-lodger  of  hers  looked 
into  her  little  room,  and  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  two  children,  on 
her  return  from  her  day's  labour,  if  her  work  would  be  finished,  and  she 
wished  to  carry  it  home,  and  try  to  get  paid.  The  charitable  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted,  and  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  White,  after  leaving  an 
apple  for  little  Alfy,  who  was  a  favourite  of  hers,  was  about  to  depart  to 
her  daily  toil,  when  the  young  woman  said,  apologisingly: 
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**  I  am  00  very  soiry  I  can't  return  jour  mother  to-day  the  ahiUiug 
she  lent  me,  but  I  hope  to  be  paid  for  my  work  this  eveniiig,  and  then 
she  flhail  be  certain  to  have  it" 

^*  Never  you  hurry  about  the  shilling,"  replied  Mrs.  White.  "  My 
mother  is  always  craving  for  money,  and  always  grumbling,  yet  I'm  sure 
I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  that  she  may  have  her  drop  of  broth,  and 
her  drop  of  gin,  and  a  cup  of  tea  sometimes.  By-the-by,  they  don't  give 
the  teaJeaves  any  more  now  at  Mr.  Judd'a." 

The  young  woman  coloured  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and  cast  her  eyes 
down,  while  a  look  of  mingled  pain  and  embarrassment  came  over  her 
countenance. 

"  Do  you  go  there  still  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  Toioe. 

^<  Sometimes-^not  ofUn,  though,  for  Mrs.  Judd  is  a  sharp  hand,  and 
makes  the  poor  maid-of-all-work  get  up  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
to  scrub  the  floors.  She's  got  a  mania  for  scrubbing ;  it's  scrub,  scrub, 
scrub,  all  day  there  now.  Mr.  Judd  has  caught  a  tartar,  I  assure  you. 
I  don't  think  he's  ever  had  a  comfortable  ^.y  since  he  married,  and 
hardly  a  comfortable  meal.  The  wife  takes  every  shilling  she  can  get  to 
buy  finery  for  herself.  Mrs.  Judd  says  she  would  rather  throw  the  tea- 
leaves  into  the  dust-hole  than  give  them  to  any  poor  body,  for  if  they 
comes  for  tea-leaves,  they'll  carry  off  something  else,  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  She's  stopped  the  subscription  to  the  soup*kitchen ;  die's  a 
regular  skinflint,  that  woman  is  1" 

Mrs.  White,  having  finished  hec  oration,  took  herself  off  to  her  accus- 
tomed avocations,  and  the  young  mother,  whose  two  little  ones  were  still 
wrapt  in  the  refireshing  sleep  of  childhood,  fell  into  a  reverie;  some  of 
her  thoughts  she  uttered  aloud : 

<'  I  do  not  envy  Mrs.  Judd,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  Judd  has  got  such 
a  termagant  of  a  wife.  He  might  spare  something  for  that  poor  baby, 
though.  They  say  if  I  went  before  a  magistrate^  and  complained  of  him, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  allow  something  for  the  baby's  support.  But 
I  can't  do  this  ;  no,  no"— she  put  her  hands  before  her  face,  and  shud- 
dered— **  I  cannot  go  and  proclaim  my  own  guilt,  my  own  shame.  How 
will  this  all  end  P  God  have  mercy  on  us  all,  and  on  you  especially,  my 
beautiful,  darling  Alfy !" 

It  was  evident  that  the  ekiest  child  was  her  favourite. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  fallen,  when  the  same  young  woman  walked 
to  a  house  in  one  of  the  best  streets  in  May  Fair.  She  gave  the  humble 
single  knock  that  befitted  her  station  in  life,  but  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
before  the  door  was  opened;  at  length  the  knock  was  answered  by  a  tall, 
g^ood-looking  footman,  and  the  young  woman,  on  seeing  him,  started, 
and  retreated  firom  the  light  which  die  bright  hall  lamp  cast  around. 
Turning  from  him  as  much  as  possible,  she  said,  in  a  very  low,  subdued 


**  I  have  brought  home  some  work  for  the  young  ladies,  and  will  you 
kindly  tell  their  maid  that  I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  have  my  little  bill 
paid  this  evening,  as  I  was  promised  yesterday." 

That  voice  I  Surely  the  man  remembered  it.  He  peered  at  her  in- 
quisitively, and  then  begged  her  to  walk  inside  the  house,  as  it  was 
beginning  to  run.     She  hesitated. 

"  I  won't  shut  the  door  in  your  face,"  he  said,  ^^  and  I  can't  leave  it 
open ;  you  must  come  in." 
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She  did  oome  in,  but  seemed  trembting  from  head  to  foot  The  ttiong 
light  feU  on  her  face^  although  she  had  pulled  her  shabby  bonnet  down 
as  much  as  posoble. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  the  footman  ezciatmed : 

<'  Liaay  Lee !  Can  it  be  yourself  ?— so  changed-* so  "  he  stopped 
short,  fox  he  hit  a  choking  in  the  throat,  which  rather  impeded  his  nt« 
tenoce» 

"  TeSy  James,'*  she  replied,  hardly  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  ground 
^'I  knew  yom  immediately.  Had  I  guessed  you  liTed  here,  I  wonU  nerer 
hare  oome  to  the  house." 

<'  I  hare  only  been  here  a  reiy  few  days,"  he  said;  ^^ but  tell  me  about 
yourself.     What  are  you  doing  ?     Where  do  you  live  ?" 

*'  I  take  in  needlework,"  she  replied,  answering  only  one  of  his  ques- 
tions. I  have  brought  some  work  home  for  the  young  ladies  this 
OTening." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  for  a  monkent,  and  then  Lissy  Lee  yen* 
tured  to  ask  if  he  knew  how  they  all  were  at  the  ^'  dear  old  place." 

*<  Oh,  all  quite  well,"  said  James.     ^'  Miss  Clara  is  married         " 

Lizzy  turned  pale,  and  her  lip  quivered.  James  remarked  her  emo- 
tion, and  though  a  dark  cloud  passed  over  his  face,  he  was  too  good 
natured  to  annoy  her,  so  he  hastened  to  add: 

^  Miss  Oara  married  a  gentleman  that  she  met  in  Scotland,  and  Miss 
Edith  IS  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Percy's  curate.  He  is  a  very  nice 
gentleman,  and  more  liked  than  Mr.  Percy." 

^  And  why  did  you  leave  the  old  place^  James  ?"  she  asked. 

^Because  I  wa»«— was  not  happy,  Lizzy.  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
ihe  family,  or  they  with  me,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Ihem,  But  I 
could  not  bear  the  plaoe  afiter  you  lefi  it.  It  seemed  so  dull;  and  that 
Hannah  was  always  jibing  and  jeering  at  me.  My  I  How  vexed  I 
used  to  be  with  her.  And  she  was  always  settmg  on  you  with  her  foul 
tongue,  80  I  said  either  she  or  I  must  quit  She  would  not,  and  I  did. 
And  thalTs  the  whole  story." 

« I  am  yeiy  tony,"  said  poor  Lizzy,  "  to  have  been  in  any  way  the 
cause  of  your  ghriog  up  such  a  good  situation.  I  hope  you  are  comfort- 
abie  hereP^ 

*'  Well,  I  might  have  a  wors  esituation,  to  be  sure,  but  it's  not  neariy 
so  good  a  place  as  the  Barwells'." 

Lizzy  remembered  that  it  would  not  do  to  stand  talking  at  the  door 
with  the  fsiotman,  so  she  begged  James  to  take  the  little  parcel  she  had 
brought  vnth  her  to  the  young  ladies'  maid,  and  say  that  she  would  be 
tery  much  obliged  if  her  little  bill  could  be  paid,  as  she  had  been  pro- 
mised the  day  biefore. 

James  informed  her>  to  her  dismay,  that  the  waiting-maid  had  gone 
out  for  the  evening,  and  that  the  young  ladies  were  engaged  with  some 
yisitors;  Imt,  he  added,  «  Sit  down  a  minute,  and  I  will  take  the  parcel 
to  the  housekeeper  \  perhaps  she  may  nay  your  bill." 

He  returned  very  soon,  shaking  his  nead. 

«  She  w«o'%  pay  you ;  she  says  you  must  call  again  on  Monday,  for 
as  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  of  course  nothing  can  be  pud  till  then." 

The  nnfortunato  young  woman  dasp^  her  hands,  invohmtarily  ex- 


^  And  we  must  starve  till  then !" 
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«  JFJ, — ^who  are  the  we,  Lizzy  V 

«  My  children  and  myself.'' 

"  Children !  Starre  I  Wliat  is  all  this,  Lizzy  ?  Tell  me  where  you 
live,  perhaps  I  may  be  able——"  But  at  that  moment  the  drawing- 
room  bell  rang.  *<  One  of  the  Tisitors  is  coming  do?m.  You  must  not 
be  seen  with  me,  Lizzy.  You  must  go — ^but  here,  here,  take  this,"  cried 
James,  thrusting  his  fingers  into  his  wabtcoat-pocket  and  pulling  out  a 
half-crown. 

Lizzy's  first  impulse  was  to  refuse  the  money,  and  she  did  motion  it 
from  her,  while  she  faintly  exclaimed, 

'*  Oh  no,  no!**  But  the  temptation  was  too  strong.  She  could  not 
resist  the  prospect  of  relief  that  half-crown  held  out  to  her,  so  presently 
she  clutched  the  half-crown  eagerly,  and  crying, 

'*  Heaven  bless  you,  James,  for  your  great  goodness  I"  she  hurried 
away,  deeply  humiliated,  but  at  the  same  time  sincerely  grateful  to  her 
former  admirer. 

IL 

LIZZT  LBE. 

Whek  Lizzy  Lee  disappeared  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  from  Mr. 
BarwelFs  house,  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  had 
something  to  do  with  her  absconding;  but  there  was  no  proof  whatsoever 
of  his  having  been  in  any  way  concerned  in  her  flight,  and  when  Mr. 
Montague,  at  the  pressing  request  of  Mrs.  Barwell,  wrote  to  ask  him  if 
he  had  by  chance  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  he  re- 
turned a  very  plausible  answer,  regretting  the  poor  young  woman's  in- 
discretion, but  denying  all  knowledge  of  her,  or  her  proceedings.  Slender 
as  was  old  Mr.  Montague's  faith  in  nis  grand-nephew's  good  principles,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  youth  would  tell  a  positive  falsehood;  therefore 
be  listened  with  some  credence  to  Mrs.  Winslow's  opinion,  who  suspected 
as  the  culprit  a  handsome  young  man  belonging  to  an  itinerant  troupe 
of  equestrians,  who  had  performed  once  or  twice  on  the  green  at  the 
village  of  Woodbury,  during  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had 
remarked  the  pretty  Lizzy,  had  been  introduced,  or  had  introduced  him- 
self to  her,  and  who  had  escorted  her  round  the  booths  and  stalls,  and 
presented  her  with  some  ^Ided  gingerbread  and  other  fiurings.  Mrs. 
Winslow  was  the  more  indined  to  believe  that  poor  deluded  Lizzy  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  good-lookiug  performer,  whom  she  had  first 
beheld  in  all  the  magnificence  of  a  purple  velvet  costume,  bedizened 
with  spangles  and  gold  lace,  while  his  handsome  features  were  set  off  to 
advantage  by  a  Spanish  hat  and  plume  of  feathers,  that  waved  grace- 
fully as  he  rode  round  the  rin^  standing  on  his  saddle^  or  vaulting 
from  horse  to  horse,  because  she  had  heard^from  her  fellow-servan^ 
Hannah,  that  James,  the  footman,  had  spoken  with  angry  contempt  of 
<<  that  rascally  tumbler,"  who  had  had  tne  impudence  to  make  up  to 
Lizzy. 

I^ow  Mrs.  Winslow  opined  that  if  James — ^who  was  a  declared  beau  of 
Lizzy's— had  reason  to  suspect  that  she  had  gone  off  widi  Mr.  Alfred 
Percival,  or  gone  to  join  that  gentleman,  he  would  not  have  been  so  full 
of  bitterness  against  the  member  of  the  company  of  strolling  performers; 
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and  thu  was  such  a  rational  argumeDt,  that  Mr.  Montagae,  glad  to 
exonerate  his  own  relative  from  what  he  considered  a  very  disgraceful  act, 
adopted  bia  housekeeper's  suggestion  as  the  true  version  of  the  case,  and 
imparted  the  same  to  Mrs.  Barwell. 

That  good  lady  was  much  shocked  at  the  idea  of  her  pretty  favourite 
having  to  associate  with  such  a  low  set  of  people  as  strolling  showmen 
and  equestrians,  who  wandered  about  the  country  in  caravans,  and  who, 
she  feared,  had  no  religion  and  but  slender  morality ;  yet,  as  Lizzy  was 
Bocb  a  pretty  and  handy  girl,  it  was  probable  the  man  might  marry  her, 
and  that  would  be  better  than  going  to  live  with  a  gentleman,  who  would 
never  dream  of  making  her  his  wife.  She  was  greatly  distressed  about 
poor  Lizzy,  and  made  every  possible  effort  to  ascertain  where  the  itinerant 
troupe  had  gone  to,  and  if  the  poor  girl  were  with  them  ;  but  there  were 
io  many  companies  of  vagrant  performers,  and  they  moved  so  constantly 
from  place  to  place,  that  no  tidings  of  the  particular  set  in  question  could 
be  obtained. 

And  was  Lizzy  Lee  with  the  equestrian  troupe  who  had  intruded  for  a 
few  days  on  the  usual  quiet  of  Woodbury,  and  by  some  of  the  villagers 
thought  to  have  enlivened  its  dulness  P  Was  she  living,  married  or  un- 
mairied,  with  him  of  the  purple  velvet  and  gold  and  Spanish  hat  ?  No^ 
indeed  I  The  individual  performer  and  the  entire  troupe  were  totally  in- 
nocent of  the  abduction  of  the  pretty  waiting-maid,  and  the  very  indi- 
vidual who  had  managed  to  clear  himself— -at  least  to  a  great  degree— of 
blame,  was  the  real  Simon  Pure. 

Poor,  foolish,  infatuated  Lizzy  Lee  had  believed  Mr.  Alfred  Percival's 
repeated  asseverations  that  he  cared  a  great  deal  more  for  her,  and  would 
rather  marry  her  any  day,  than  Miss  Clara  Barwell ;  she  believed  his  vows 
to  make  a  lady  of  her,  and  bring  her  back  to  Woodbury  as— Mrs.  Alfred 
Percival.  So,  lured  on  by  love  and  vanity,  she  went  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter. 

The  tale,  the  denouement,  is  too  common,  unfortunately,  to  require  to 
be  expatiated  on.  Lizzy  Lee,  having  erred  in  her  duty  to  her  God,  and 
forfeited  her  own  self-respect,  became  careless  of  her  good  name,  and  lived 
only  for  him  whom  she  now  felt  was  all  the  world  to  her.  But  she  awoke 
too  soon  from  her  dream  of  guilty  happiness.  Alfred  Pereival's  admira- 
tion of  her  was  only  a  passing  fimcy ;  it  had  increased  rapidly,  it  diminished 
as  rapidly,  he  became  tired  of  her,  and  the  birth  of  a  little  boy  was  no 
way  calculated  to  strengthen  or  revive  his  waning  affection. 

She  had  made  no  terms  with  him';  he  was  free  to  desert  her  if  he 
pleased.  And  he  did  so.  He  told  her  that  their  connexion  must  be  dis- 
solved ;  he  had  no  idea  of  having  a  family  on  his  hands.  They  had  lired 
for  some  time  together  in  lodgings,  and  he  had  allowed  her  to  take  his 
name  and  pass  as  his  wife.  All  at  once  he  left  her,  and  at  first  it  was 
supposed  he  was  only  out  of  town.  But  he  still  wrote  to  her,  and  his 
letters  were  now  addressed  to  "  Miss  Lee."  This  awoke  suspicion  and 
inquiry ;  the  result  was,  that  the  miserable  young  woman  was  ejected  from 
the  only  home  she  had,  and  was  left  friendless  and  almost  nenniless. 

Wbere  to  g^  she  knew  not :  an  entire  stranger  in  London,  she  had  no 
friends,  no  acquaintances  even ;  the  lodgings  in  St.  John  Wood  had  been 
taken  for  her  by  Alfred  Percival,  he  had  paid  the  rent  and  the  tradesmen's 
bills,  she  had  scarcely  ever  been  to  a  shoj^  everything  she  required  having, 
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by  her  own  wish,  been  ovdered  for  her  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  She 
was  a  helpless,  inexperienced  girl,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  ways  went,  relying  with  child-like  trust  on  one  who  was  only  anxious 
after  a  time  to  get  rid  of  her. 

She  begged  with  many  tears  to  be  allowed  to  remun  where  she  was ; 
but  the  landlady  was  inexorable.  No,  she  co^uld  not  keep  her;  not  if  she 
were  paid  ten  guineas  a  week  instead  of  thirty  shillings.  The  reputation 
of  her  house  would  be  lost — respectable  people  would  not  come  to  it — 
she  had  been  shamefully  taken  in — and  bundle  out  Mrs.  Perciral,  or  Miss 
Lee,  or  whatever  she  was  called,  muti  directly.  Lizzy  wrote  to  Alfred^ 
entreating  him  to  come  to  her,  or  to  send  her  an  immediate  reply,  with 
directions  what  she  was  to  do,  and  where  she  was  to  go.  There  was  no 
answer,  and  he  did  not  come.  Lizzy  was  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  not 
able  to  form  any  plan  whatever.  She  knew  that  she  and  her  infant,  the 
little  Alfred,  who  had  been  called  after  his  father,  must  go  forth— but 
whither? 

At  this  critical  moment  her  nursery-maid  was  of  the  greatest  use  to 
her.  She  told  poor  Lizzy  that  she  knew  of  some  lodginn  at  Greenwich, 
where  she  did  not  doubt  they  would  be  received;  she  had  relations  there, 
and  through  them  apartments  would  no  doubt  be  found.  Too  thankful 
was  poor  Lizzy  for  the  suggestion,  and  they  proceeded  by  a  steamer  to 
Greenwich,  where  the  good-natured  and  active  nursery-maid  soon  obtained 
small  but  decent  lodgings,  in  which  the  young  mother  was  rejoiced  to 
take  refuge. 

Again  she  wrote  to  Alfred,  telling  him  how  she  had  been  turned  out  of 
her  apartments  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  giving  him  her  new  address; 
but  days  and  days  passed,  and  Alfred  neither  came  nor  wrote.  Lizzy 
be|^  to  be  very  unhappy ;  she  began  to  fear  that  he  was  ill,  seriously  il^ 
dying,  perhaps  dead. 

But  the  gentleman  was  quite  well  and  comfortable,  only  a  little  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  shake  c^  the  encumbrance  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self. He  did,  however,  manage  it.  Lizzy  wept,  she  entreated  him  not 
to  forsake  her,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  implored  him  to  have 
compassion  on  her  and  his  innocent  chUd;  in  vain — Alfred  Percival  was 
as  cold  as  a  stone,  as  firm  as  a  rock.  Presenting  her  with  twenty  pounds^ 
he  told  her  that  was  the  last  farthing  she  was  to  «xpect  from  him,  that 
he  could  not  a£fbrd  to  pay  her  expenses  any  longer,  and  she  must  do  some- 
thing for  herself. 

He^  was  gone,  and  she  was  alone  in  the  world !  At  first  she  thought 
of  writing  to  Mrs.  Barwell,  but  shame  prevented  her  doing  so. 

"No,  no,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  rather  go  into  a  poorhouse,  rather  lie  down 
and  die,  than  intrude  my  guilty  self  upon  themf  Oh  that  I  had  never 
lefl  that  happy  home,  that  I  had  never  become — what  I  am !" 

**  The  miserable,'*  says  Shakspeare,  "  have  no  other  medicine,  but  only 
hope.** 

5ut  poor  Lizzy  Lee  had  not  even  hope  to  cheer  her  in  her  wretched* 
ness,  she  had  only  her  baby,  who  was  at  once  a  source  of  the  greatest 
comfort  and  the  greatest  grief  to  her.  When  playing  with  him,  when 
watching  his  infantine  grace,  his  intelligent  eyes,  his  oright  smiles,  she 
forgot  that  he  was  the  child  of  misfortune  and  disgrace ;  but  when  he 
was  sleeping,  poor  little  innocent  being,  his  Other's  unkindness,  her 
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own  helplessnegs,  his  probaUe  fate  ia  fature,  came  always  rushing^  like 
an  avalanche  on  her  mind,  bearing  down  every  other  feeling  in  its  weight 
of  misery. 

Time  wore  on,  and  three  or  four  months  had  passed  since  Alfred  Per- 
ciral  had  deserted  Lizzy  and  her  child.  Her  last  shilling  was  expended, 
aha  owed  a  month's  rent  for  her  lodgings,  and  more  than  two  months' 
IhUs  to  a  batcher,  baker,  and  some  other  tradespeople.  There  was  no 
hdping  hand  stretched  out  to  save  her,  no  resource  for  her  but  to  sink 
yet  deeper  in  vice. 

In  the  house  where  she  lodged  there  resided  a  retired  tradesman^  a 
widower  with  two  childreu,  nice  little  girls  of  about  six  and  ^ght  yean 
of  age.  The  attendant  of  these  children  and  Lizzy's  nurseiy-maid 
became  soon  acquainted,  and  through  them  Lizzy  often  saw  and  spoke  to 
the  little  girls.  She  used  first  to  join  them  when  they  were  out  walking; 
then  she  asked  them  into  her  small  parlour,  and  she  used  to  tell  them 
utonea,  read  to  them,  and  make  dolls'  clothes  for  them.  '  Their  father 
acknowledged  the  kindness  of  '*  Mrs.  Lee,"  as  she  was  called,  to  his 
ohiJdren  by  occasional  presents  of  fruit  and  game,  but  he  was  a  shy 
person,  and  he  never  seemed  inclined  to  go  beyond  a  bowing  acquunt- 
anee.  He  had  a  brother,  however,  an  ironmonger  in  London,  who  was 
not  so  reaerred ;  this  man  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  spending  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  Sunday  at  Greenwich  with  his  relatives  there,  and  after 
Uixy  became  domieiled  under  the  same  roof  with  them,  he  found  Green- 
wich more  attractive  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  introduced  him- 
self to  her,  and  paid  her  great  attention,  and  no  end  of  compliments. 
Lizzy  fancied  that  his  object  was  to  marry  her,  but  Mr.  Thomas  Judd 
had  no  such  mtention,  though  he  led  her  to  imagine  it.  At  length,  he 
proposed  to  her  to  take  the  situation  of  lus  housekeeper,  offering  her 
good  wages,  and  a  comfortable  home  for  herself  and  her  child,  who,  he 
said,  he  would  not  mind  having  in  his  house,  as  he  was  fond  of  ehildreny 
and  the  little  fellow  was  very  quiet,  and  not  at  all  troublesome. 

On  the  very  verge  of  absolute  want,  and  so  much  in  debt — for  her 
debts  seemed  large  to  one  who  had  nothing — Lizzy  thought  she  could 
not  do  he^T  than  accept  Mr.  Judd's  offer  ;  and  she  removed  to  his  house 
in  Pimlico,  and  was  immediately  .ins tailed  as  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. He  paid  her  debts,  made  her  several  useful  as  well  as  pretty 
presents,  took  her  to  the  theatres  and  other  public  places  of  amusemen^ 
and  did  all  he  could  to  ing^tiate  himself  into  her  good  graces.  All  his 
kindness  and  liberality,  added  to  a  promise  he  made  to  marry  her,  put  to 
flight  the  good  resolutions  she  had  been  forming,  and  the  wretch^  girl 
once  more  fell  into  an  evil  course.  She  forgot  that  the  wages  of  sin  are 
death,  and,  failing  to  profit  by  the  sad  lessons  of  the  past,  she  flattered 
henelf  that  tlM  tie  between  Mr.  Judd  and  herself  would  speedily  be  xeii- 
deied  indissoluble  by  marriage,  as  he  was  only  a  tradesman,  therefore  not 
so  superior  in  station  to  her  as  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  had  been.  She  did 
not  think  it  likely  that  a  tradesman  would  be  so  vicious  as  a  gentleman. 
It  showed  how  little  she  knew  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  to  suppose 
that  vice  pre-eminently  belongs  to  any  class  of  society,  or  situation  in 
life. 
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III. 
''blembd  abs  trb  xkbcitttl.** 

The  birth  of  another  little  boy,  while  she  was  still  Liizy  Lee,  was  a 
source  of  great  distress  to  her,  and  she  sometimes  reproached  Mr.  Judd 
with  having  deceiyed  her.  At  first,  he  used  to  try  to  soothe  her,  and 
often  renewed  his  promise  *'  to  make  her  an  honest  woman.**  But  by 
degrees  he  became  more  callous  to  her  complaints,  and  would  take  up  his 
hat  and  walk  off,  even  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  if  she  entered  on 
the  subject  which  was  so  near  her  heart.  Lizsy  did  not  care  at  all  for 
Mr.  Judd,  her  affections  still  lingered  with  the  faithless  Alfred,  but  she 
was  extremely  anxious  to  regain  some  position  of  respectability,  which 
she  fancied  she  would  acquire  with  the  title  of  vnfe.  She  was  not  aware 
that  the  woman  who  has  once  erred,  however  strict  and  irreproachable 
her  after-conduct  may  be,  can  never,  never  hope  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
respectable  character.  Sin  sets  its  broad  dark  mark  for  ever  on  the 
female  who,  to  use  a  mild  expression,  has  once  been^ot/.  On  the  other 
sex,  the  mark  of  sin,  if  it  leave  a  spot  at  all,  is  so  light,  that  it  is  easily 
washed  off.  The  greatest  rou^,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  reform,  or  pretends  to 
reform,  is  just  as  much  courted,  and  apparently  respected  in  society,  as  the 
possessor  of  the  most  correct  and  upright  principles — nav,  vice  in  men 
often  goes  triumphant  and  unrebuked,  while  virtue  is  stigmatised  with 
the  scoffing  name  of — muff! 

Lizsy  Lee  never  dreamed  of  her  coming  fate ;  she  thought  herself 
quite  settled  in  Mr.  Judd's  house.  She  was  very  economical,  but  kept 
everything  in  the  nicest  order,  and  made  his  home  in  all  respects,  except 
her  own  complaints  on  account  of  his  not  marrying  her,  extremely  com- 
fortable to  him.  She  was  not,  therefore,  at  all  prepared  for  the  announce- 
ment that  she  must  ^y  as  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  another. 

<^  Married  to  another !  impossible,  after  all  the  promises  he  had 
madeP 

But  Mr.  Judd  only  laughed,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  never  heard 
that  promises  were,  like  pie-crust,  made  to  be  broken? 

If  Mr.  Judd  had  lived  in  the  year  of  grace  1864,  he  would  have  had 
high  authority  for  setting  promises  at  nought,  and  telling  untruths  with- 
out^ number.  But  at  the  time  when  the  ironmonger,  Mr.  Judd,  was 
telling  little  falsehoods  to  serve  his  purpose,  the  great  potentates  of  Ger- 
manjr  were  not  engaged  in  putting  forth  large  falsehoods  to  cover  their 
nefarious  designs. 

As  a  wife  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  the  ironmonger's  esta- 
blishment, Liziy,  whose  tenure  of  the  premises  was  so  slight,  was  obliged 
to  go.  But  before  doing  so  she  wrote  once  more  to  Alfred  Percival, 
pointing  out  to  him  the  destitution  of  his  child,  asking  nothing  for  her- 
self, but  entreating  a  weekly  or  monthlv  allowance  for  his  boy.  The 
answer  to  this  letter,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Pennval  vouchsafed  to  send  one,  waa 
to  the  purport  that  if  she  made  any  more  demands  on  him  in  favour  of 
her  child,  or  annoyed  him  any  further,  he  would  take  the  boy  from  her, 
lut  him^  out  to  bnoard  where  ne  pleased,  and  she  would  have  looked  her 

it  on  him,  for  she  never  shoold  see  the  child  agun  I 
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"Wbat  a  threat !  Part  with  her  darling  Alfy  f  Impossible  I  So  the 
erring  Liazy  Lee  went  forth  again  into  **  the  wide,  wide  world/'  with 
cndy  a  few  pounds  in  her  pocket,  deserted,  homeless,  hopeless. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do,  she  did  not  know  where  to  go,  but,  as 
before,  a  friendly  hand  was  stretched  oat  to  her.  A  charwoman,  who 
had  often  been  employed  at  Mr.  Judd's  while  she  was  mistress  there,  and 
to  whom  she  had  been  very  kind,  offered  to  mention  her  as  a  sempstress 
in  different  families  where  she  worked,  and  to  obtain  a  couple  of  rooms 
£>r  her  in  the  house  where  she  herself  lodged. 

As  long  as  Lizzy's  money  held  out  she  got  on  pretty  well,  but  it 
dwindled  away  too  fast,  and  for  the  work  she  obtained  in  the  shape  of 
aewing,  the  remuneration  was  very  smalh  So,  after  a  time,  Lizzy  was 
obliged  to  reduce  her  expenses,  limited  as  these  were.  She  first  remoyed 
to  a  garret  room  at  a  lower  rent ;  then  she  parted  by  degrees  with  the 
ornaments  wlueh  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Mr.  Judd,  with  her  best 
articles  of  ck^thing,  and  in  faet,  with  one  thine  after  another,  until  she 
was  leh  in  the  destitute  condition  of  which  her  former  fellow-servant 
James,  the  footman  of  Harwell  Lodge,  became  by  chance  aware. 

James  did  not  ask  Lizzy's  leave,  but,  on  his  own  responsibility,  wrote 
to  the  good  housekeeper  at  Barwell  Lodge  that  he  had  accidentally  found 
out  Li^  Lee,  and  tnat  she  was  in  great  poverty ;  indeed,  almost  desti- 
tute. The  housekeeper  immediately  communicated  the  sad  intelligence 
to  Mrs.  fiarwell,  and  she  and  Mr.  barwell  determined  to  go  to  London 
to  inquire  themselves  into  the  situation  of  their  former  prot^g^e. 

It  was  a  most  painful  meeting  between  Lizzy  and  her  old  mistress,  for 
Mr.  Barwell  did  not  see  her  at  first.  Mrs.  J^rwell  was  shocked  at  the 
abject  poverty  of  the  poor  young  woman,  at  the  sad  change  in  her  appear- 
ance, and  the  still  sadder  blight  in  her  character,  her  terrible  fall  from 
innocence  into  gfuilt.  She  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  the  quiety 
modest-looking  girl  before  her  had  been  running  such  a  career ;  but  the 
two  children  were  there,  living  evidences  of  her  shame,  folly,  and  sin.  She 
questioned  lizzy  as  to  the  person  with  whom  she  had  gone  off,  and 
mentioned  the  suspicion  which  had  attached  itself  to  the  handsome 
equestrian,  and  much  horrified  and  very  indignant  she  was  when  she 
beard  that  it  was  Alfred  Percival  who  had  lured  Lizzy  from  her  home  and 
from  virtue,  and  then  left  her  and  her  cluld  to  utter  want.  She  spoke 
with  such  just  severity  of  him,  that  Lizzy,  whose  heart  still  clune  to 
Alfred,  wept  bitterly,  and  tried  to  exonerate  him  by  taking  blame  to  her- 
self for  her  vanity  and  wicked  folly.  As  to  her  iutimacy  with  Mr.  Judd^ 
Mrs.  Barwell  reproached  lizzy  with  having  gone  to  live  with  him,  and 
with  having  formed  such  a  mere  mercenary  connexion.  She  reproached 
her»  too,  for  not  having  written  to  the  housekeeper  at  Barwell  Lodge,  or 
to  herself,  when  she  fell  into  such  a  state  of  want,  instead  of  plunging 
deeper  into  vice.  But  as  the  past  could  not  be  undone,  Mrs.  Barwell  did 
not  dwell  very  long  on  it ;  she  hoped  that  Lizzy  had  seen  the  error  of  her 
waye,  and  that  the  punishment  which  had  fallen  on  her,  and  the  misery 
she  bad  endured,  would  pave  the  way  to  sincere  repentance,  and  reform 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Barwell  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  some  friends  in  London, 
employment  for  Lizzy  in  a  large  clothing  establishment,  where  she  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  week,  and  allowed  to  take  the  work  home  with  her; 
Jan.^-^'YOU  czxxni.  no.  dzxix,  j> 
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and  Mrs.  Banrall  pfoouml  lodgiagfl  for  ker  at  ih*  houM  of  a  sespoetable 
widow,  who  had  beea  onoe  a  confidential  servant  in  tha  leunily  of  loaaa 
near  relatives  €£  her  own.  The  Barwells  generously  determined  on  pay- 
ing &r  the  young  mother  and  her  children  the  rent  of  their  lod^n^  so 
ihat  want»,  unless  brought  on  by  wilful  folly  or  eodxamtfanee^  might  not 
dzive  Liny  again  into  crime.  She  clothed  her  and  her-cnildren  deeentlj, 
provided  them  with  manv  little  comfortSy  recommended  them  to  the  sia> 
Teillance  and  kindness  of  the  widow,,  and,  after  this  work  of  mercy,  left 
the  poor  girl,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  destitution,  and  perhans  total 
in&my,  widi  a  lightened  and  a  grateful  heart,  and  firmly  resolved  to  de- 
serve their  kindness  for  the  future. 

''  Blessed  are  the  mescifol,"  and  happy  are  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  good. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barwell  would  probably  have  remained  a  little  longer  in 
town  after  they  had  accomplished  their  charitable  errand,  but  they  re« 
cetved  tidings  uom  home  which  induced  them  to  return  to  Barwell  Lodge 
as  soon  as  possible.  Their  old  friend  and  much-esteemed  neighbeor,  Ms. 
Montague^  was  ill— so  ill  that  his  grand-nephew  had  sent  to  London  fior 
a  leading  phyrician  to  come  down  to  Woodbury  to  see  him. 


IV. 

nt.  XOHTAGITB'8  zllksss. 

Thebb  was  great  sorrow  and  anxiety  at  Woodbury.  Anxiety  and 
sorrow  not  only  at  Woodbury  Hall,  or  ^^The  SdU,*'  as  Mr.  Montague's 
house  was  often  called  by  the  country  people,  but  also  in  the  village  and 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Montague  was  seriously  ill,  and 
all  his  family,  hu  dependents,  and  his  friends,  were  very  uneasy  aoout  him. 
He  was  so  nighly  respected,  so  much  beloved  by  all  classes,  tbt  fab  severe 
indisposition  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  domestic  misfortune  in  the 
homesteads,  high  and  low,  of  the  adjacent  country. 

The  old  gentleman  had  enjoyed  from  his  early  youth  upwards  almost 
uninterrupted  good  health.  P^twithstAnding  his  advanced  age,  he  was 
a  hale,  stroDfl^  man,  and  the  idea  of  his  being  removed  from  this  worid 
never  seemea  to  enter  the  minds  of  any  who  knew  him  ;  the  shock,  there- 
fore, was  the  greater  to  those  who  were  intimate  with  him  when  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  severe  illness. 

The  doctor  who  had  practised  at  Woodbury  and  in  its  neighbourhood 
{br  more  than  twenty  years,  and  who  was  a  man  of  much  experience  as 
well  as  skill,  had  given  up  his  professional  labours  and  retired  to  Bath, 
where  two  married  daughters  of  his  resided,  and  where  his  eldest  8on| 
recently  returned  from  India,  had  also  settled  himself.  He  had  made  over 
his  practice  to  a  younger  son,  who,  though  a  clever  young  man,  had  not 
had  time  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  his  patients  so  i\illy  as  his  ftUher  had 
done.  This  new  medical  man  was,  of  course,  called  in.  However, 
whether  there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  Mr.  Montague's  case  whicn 
baffled  him,  or  whether  he  was  merely  rather  timid  at  undertaking  the 
responsibility  of  attending  alone  so  popular  a  person  as  the  old  gentle- 
man, did  not  transpire,  but  he  soon  signified  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival 
fliat  he  would  like  to  have  further  advice^  or  at  least  a  consultatioa  with 
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Ua  &thac^  or.  with  Booobe  phjskiaa  of  not#  in  cyae  of  the  nearest  large 

iOWD8» 

«  Certunlj;,  oertainl^/'  md  Alfred  Fercival,  <<  We  had  better,  how- 
OTer,  send  to  London  itself  for  one  of  the  leading  medical  authorities 
there." 

^  That  will  cost  a  power  of  moneyt"  threw  in  Mr.  Daniel  O'Flynn, 
who  happened  to  be  present 

''  What  does -it  signify  how  much  it  costs  !''  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  a 
glance  of  du^ieasure  at  OTIynn. 

''  Not  one  of  these  learned  gents  wiU  stir  under  a  hundred  pounds  at 
tiie  Tery  kast^  traYelling  expenses  paid  ever  and  above,"  persisted  the 
attorney. 

"  No  matter  if  the  charge  be  a  thousand  pounds,"  replied  Agnes,  *'  so 
{hat  a  London  physician  and  our  own  doctor  here  can,  between  them, 
saTC  poor  dear  Mr.  Montague  an  hoar's  suffering.'* 

*^  Mr.  Montague  hates  strangers.  He  won't  see  any  London  doctor,'* 
muttered  O'FIyna. 

^ He  will  see  one  to  please  mcj  I  know,"  said  Agnes,  ''so,  Alfred,  do 
Cei  about  it  at  once." 

Alfred  gave  a  significant  look  to  his  friend  O'Flynn,  as  much  as  to  say, 
''  Hold  your  tongue ;"  and  the  friend,  obedient  to  the  implied  command, 
betook  himself  to  unwonted  silence. 

Mrs.  Pereival  aoon  afterwards  left  the  room  to  return  to  her  self-con- 
stituted duties  in.  the  chamber  of  the  invalid,,  and  then  another  conversa- 
tion commenced  between  Alfred  and  the  doctor. 

Alfred  expressed  much  anxiety  lest  his  wife,  whose  health  was  at  that 
time  very  delicate,  should  sufifer  Jrom  her  dose  attendance  on  his  uncle. 

'*  Between  the  baby  and  the  old  gentleman,  I  fear  she  will  be  quite 
w<»m  out^"  ha  said,  in  a  doleful  tone ;  ''  she  gets  no  sleep,  and  she  eats 
nothings    She  will  be  in  your  hands  next,  doctor,  if  all  this  is  to  go  on«" 

<'  We  must,  indeed,  try  to  persuade  her  not  to  exert  herself  and  fiatigue 
herself  so  much,.'*  replied  the  doctor. 

*'  She  won't  ^pare  herself  in  the  least,  doctor,  as  long  as  Mrs.  Winslow 
is  head-nuzssk  And  that  good  woman  herself  will  be  quite  knocked  up. 
She  is  not  accnstomed  to  such  hard  work  f  it  is  too  much  ibr  her  to  be 
constantly  in  the  sick-room  day  and  night.  It  would  be  much  better,  on 
all  accounts,  to  hire  a  regular  sicknaurse*  Besides,  she  will  be  much  more 
aufaU  at  all  that  should  be  done." 

"  Mrs.  Winslow  is  an  excellent  sick-nune,"  said  the  doctor,  ^'  but  I 
qmte  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ  a  respectable 
woman  who  is  accustomed  to  the  business.  She,  at  any  rate,  can  take 
the  night^work,  and  Mrs.  Winsk>w  can  assist  during  the  day." 

It  was  then  agreed  between  Mr.  Fereival  and  the  doctor  that  O'Flynn 
'should  go  to  one  of  the  laxger  towns  near,  and  bok  out  for  a  clever  and 
ezi)erienoed  sick-nurse,  as  nntber  of  the  gentlemen  thoucfat  any  of  the 
old  women  in  the  village  would  be  quite  competent  to  undertake  (he  re- 
sponsible oflBce ;  and  they  further  agreed,  as  proposed  by  Alfred,  that 
Mr.  Montague's  confidential  servant,  Winslow,  should  be  despatched  to 
London  for  a  first-rate  physician.  The  doctor,  indeed,  thought  that  a 
letter  by  the  post  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  save  time,  and  he 
offered  to  write  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  phystdans  of  the  metro- 
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polb,  whom  he  knew  penonally.  But  Alfred  insisted  that  there  would 
he  less  delay  hy  Winslow's  going  to  London,  for  if  the  medical  man  first 
applied  to  could  not  come,  he  would  be  on  the  spot  to  go  at  once  to  an- 
other. 

Winslow  himself  was  very  much  annoyed  to  hear  that  he  was  to  be 
sent  on  this  long  journey,  for  the  entire  country  was  not  then  intersected 
and  covered  with  railroads  as  it  is  now,  and  even  four  horses  were  slow  in 
comparison  to  the  swiftness  of  steam.  He  urged  that  his  master  would 
not  be  able  to  do  without  him,  that  Mr.  Alfred  himself  could  be  better 
spared,  and  also  would  manage  the  mission  better.   No— Mr.  Alfred  was 

Suite  determined  that  Winslow  should  go ;  nobody,  he  said,  could  so  well 
escribe  Mr.  Montague's  state  and  feelings — ^nobody  else  in  the  establish* 
ment  could  be  trusted— and  as  to  himself,  he  would  be  the  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood  if  he  started  off  to  London  when  his  uncle  was  so  ill. 

Mr.  Winslow  shook  his  head  ominously  to  his.wife,  and  whispered  i 

"  I  don't  like  this  at  all — I  don'i  like  it.  Depend  upon  it,  Martha, 
there's  some  mischief  brewing,  and  that  rascal  O'FIynn  has  a  hand  in  it. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  when  I'm  away.  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  find 
my  poor  dear  master  alive  when  I  come  back  !  Oh !  how  I  wbh  that 
Mr.  Edgar  were  here !" 

**  Well !  they  say  he  is  coming  back  soon.  I  wish  that  sweet,  pretty 
creature,  Mrs.  Percival,  had  been  his  wife  instead  of  Mr.  Alfred's.'' 

<<  She  would  have  been  better  bestowed,"  said  the  butler.  '^  Look  here, 
Martha  I  Mr.  Alfred  will  bamboozle  her — take  care  he  does  not  bam- 
boozle f/oUy  too.  Keep  an  eye  on  what's  going  on  when  I'm  away. 
Remember  this." 

The  sospicioas  Winslow  was  despatched  to  London  by  ihe  mail  that 
•evening,  the  village  doctor  stayed  with  his  patient  until  nearly  midnight, 
when  he  left  him  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Percival  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  and 
Alfred  and  O'FIynn  sat  up  also  a  great  part  of  the  night»  though  not  in 
the  chamber  of  the  invalid. 

Next  morning  O'FIynn  went  to  the  nearest  town  to  inquire  about  an 
experienced  and  trustworthy  sick-nurse.  Some  time  after  he  had  goney 
Mr.  Alfred  Percival  rode  past  the  porter's  lodge  with  a  roll  of  paper  in 
his  hand.     He  stopped,  and  said  to  the  porter's  wife : 

"  If  Mr.  O'FIynn  should  return  in  my  absence — he  went  to  fetch  a 
sick-nurse — ^tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  I  have  gone  to  his  house  to  get 
his  clerk  to  copy  out  a  paper  on  business  about  which  my  poor  uncle  is 
very  anxious.    !Be^  him  to  wait  until  I  come  back." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  curtseying.  "And  how  is  the  good 
master  now,  sir  ?" 

'^  Rather  better,  I  think,"  replied  Alfred.  "  He  has  been  able  to  give 
very  clear  directions  about  this  paper ;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  roll  in  his 
hand.     *<  Yesterday  he  took  no  interest  in  anything." 

"Thank  God  that  he  is  better  I"  exclaimed  the  woman,  fervently; 
and  Mr.  Alfred  galk>ped  off  on  his  errand  to  the  lawyer's  derk. 
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A  MERE  QUESTION  OE  HANDWRITINa 

BT  FRANCIS  JACOZ. 

HamTjKT  frankly  owns^  not  without  shame  in  the  remembrance,  that 
h» 

once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  mnch 
How  to  forget  that  learning,* — 

though  a  time  was  coming  when  the  recently  scouted  accomplishment 
**  did  him  yeoman's  service" — in  the  way  of  forging  the  king's  auto- 
graph, and  thus  substituting  the  Rves,  or  deaths  rather,  of  Guildenstem 
and  TloeencTantz  for  his  own.  The  use  to  which  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
applied  his  skill  in  caligraphy  is  open  to  certain  ethical  objections ;  but 
the  testimony  of  so  polished  a  glass  of  fashion  and  a  mould  of  form,  the 
courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword,  the  expectancy  and  rose 
of  the  fair  state,  the  observed  of  all  observers,— -the  testimony  of  so 
finished  a  gentleman  in  favour  of  writing  fair,  his  recantation  (with  a 
snbandited  peccavi)  of  the  foppish  contempt  he  once  affected  for  so 
<<  snobbish"  and  bagman-like  an  acquisition,  is  memorable  matter  for 
writing-roasters  in  particular,  and  for  quill-drivers  and  gold,  silver,  or 
steel  penholders,  all  and  sundry. 

There  were  seigneurs  frivoUs  flourishing  in  France,  in  Al^un  Char- 
tier's  time,  of  whom  that  learned  and  rather  pedantic  person,  the  be- 
kissed  of  Queen  Margaret,  reproachfully  remarked,  *'  qu'ils  eussent  tenu 
h  reproche  de  bien  lire  et  de  bien  ecrire."t  We  may  suppose  that  the 
art  of  writing  well,  in  which  these  nobles  thought  it  foul  scorn  to  be 
accomplished,  would  include  orthography  as  well  as  caligraphy,  spelling 
as  well  as  handwriting. 

Shakspeare  hinted,  no  doubt,  at  the  characteristic  handwriting  of 
contemporary  statists,  or  statesmen,  in  his  own  land,  when  he  made 
Hamlet  speak  as  he  does.  One  day  that  Mr.  Pepys,  of  the  Admiralty, 
▼isited  his  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Evelyn,  and,  as  usual,  had  ''  most  ex- 
cellent discourse  with  him" — pitched  in  quite  a  different  key  from  the 
familiar  duets  with  Mistress  koipp  — the  visitor  was  gratined  with  a 
sight  of  "  several  letters  of  the  old  Lord  of  Leicester's,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  under  the  very  handwriting  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Queen 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  others,  very  venerable  names."  And  what 
reflection  is  suggested  to  our  sagacious,  sapid  Samuel,  who,  on  such 
occasions,  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  by  these  autograph  reliques  ?  "  But, 
Lord !  how  poorly,  methinks,  they  wrote  in  those  days,  and  in  what 
plain,  nncut  paper !":(  Mr.  Pepys  hugged  himself  complacently  on  the 
advance  of  civilisation,  the  progress  of  the  species,  and  paper-making, 
and  penmanship,  and  all  that. 

And  yet  of  Sir  John  Cheke  and  his  generation— Sir  John  dying  some 
seven  years  before  Shakspeare  was  bom — we  are  told,  that  not  only  did 
^e  accomplished  knight  write  an  excellent  hand  himself,  but  that  all 

*  Hamlet,  Act  Y.Sc.  3. 

{See  Lion  Feugire,  Caract^res  litt^aires^  &c. 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Nov.  84»  1665. 
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the  best  scholars  in  those  times  followed  his  example,  ''so  that  fidr 
writing  and  good  learnuig  seemed  to  commence  together/'* 

The  biographer  of  Bi»iop  Copleston  with  some  reason  considers  it  by 
no  means  trivial  to  remark  upon  the  extreme  neatness  and  beauty  of  that 
prelate's  handwriting,  because,  when  thb  manner  is  uniformly  preserved, 
as  in  the  late  Bishop  of  LlandafiF's  case,  through  life,  ''  we  promosticate, 
without  the  aid  of  the  graphiolo^st,  clear  thought  and  methodical  accu- 
racy.'' We  are  told,  indeed^  that  to  write  intelligibly  was  matter  of 
principle  with  Dr.  Copleston ;  who  thoughtf  that  for  any  person,  able 
to  handle  a  pen,  habitually  to  write  otherwise,  showed  some  degree  of 
arrogance,  or  else  of  selfish  carelessness.  If  this  be  a  true  bill,  how 
many  are  the  arrogant  and  the  selfishly  careless,  let  the  compositors  of 
every  printing-house  (for  they  best  can)  tell. 

That  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  rug^d  man,  who  figures  in  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  latest  history,  ^'  whose  very  face  is  the  colour  of  gunpowder,*'  and 
**  who  also  knows  French,  and  can  even  write  in  it  if  he  like," — of  him  we 
read,  however,  that  he  does  not  much  practise  writing,  when  it  can  be 
helped,  and  that  he  expressly  did  not  teach  his  children  to  read  or  write, 
seeing  no  benefit  in  that  effeminate  art,  but  left  them  to  pick  it  up  afl 
they  could.|  Practically,  and  theoretically  too,  it  seems,  he  held  it  a 
baseness  to  write  fair — a  blessedness  to  be  not  able  to  write  at  all. 

Lord  Chesterfield  is  a  sufficient  contrast  in  every  respect  to  the  rugged 
German  prince ;  and  one  salient  feature  in  the  unlikeness,  is  the  stress 
his  lordship  lays  on  the  importance  of  graceful  penmanship.  Again  and 
again  he  insists  on  his  son's  attention  to  this  among  the  other  graces. 
His  reiterated  appeals,  advices,  admonitions,  and  asseverations  on  the 
subject,  may  be  summed  up  in  this  formula :  *'  I  maintain  that  it  is  in 
every  man's  power  to  write  what  hand  he  pleases,  and  consequently  that 
he  ought  to  write  a  good  one."§  But  long  subsequent  to  the  Chester- 
field era,  the  elegant  youth  of  England  and  France  retained  a  class  pre- 
judice against  running-hand  fluencies,  and  took  pretty  much  the  same 
view  of  the  question  as  Shakspeare's  statists  did.  Mrs.  Gore  has  a  pic- 
ture of  a  lady-killing  poet,  concerning  whose  educational  experience,  at 
Eton  and  elsewhere,  the  following  passage  is  ironically  suggestive  :-— 
**  Unluckily  for  Willoughby,  Parnassus  and  the  Pierian  spring  so  &s 
outweighed  with  him  the  attraction  of  the  Christopher  and  its  claret^ 
that  he  suffered  himself  to  fall  into  the  anti-Etonian  error  of  acquiring 
an  admirable  handwriting.  Even  at  Prospect  House  he  had  been  base[| 
enough  to  obtain  the  silver  pen  bestowed  by  the  writing-master,  as  the 
annual  prize  of  penmanship  ;  and  now,  much  sonneteering  had  betrayed 
him  into  the  further  disgrace  of  writing  a  legible  hand."ir  Mr.  de 
Quincey  relates  how,  at  Bath,  where  the  French  emigrants  mustered  ia 
great  strength  (six  thousand,  it  was  said),  during  the  three  closing  years 
of  the  last  century,  he,  then  and  there,  through  his  mother's  acquaint- 
ance with  several  leading  families  amongst  them,  gained  a  large  expe- 


See  chap,  cxcii.  of  Southey's  Ikxstor. 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Copleston,  p.  S. 
History  of  Friedrich  II.,  hook  iv.  ch.  ii 

fLoid  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  Dec.  90, 1748. 
Bate—the  Shakspearmn  word:  vide  "Hamlet.*' 
%  aketcbes  of  ihe  English:  Xhe  Lady-KiUer. 
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MDce  of  Frenoii  cn^gnplqr;— -from  whioh  experienoe  he  learned  that 
the  Freneh  aristoemoy  still  peniaied,  at  tbat  time,  in  a  traditional  con* 
tempt  for  all  aocomplishments  of  that  elaas  as  clerkly  and  plebeian, 
^titled  only  (as  Shakspeare  says,  when  recordmg  similar  prejudieea 
moDgst  his  own  eoantrymen)  to  do  'yeoman^s  Bervioe\  ....  All  seemed 
to  write  lAie  same  hand,  and  witih  the  same  pieoe  of  most  ancient  wood, 
or  tenerable  skewer ;  til  ailike  scratching  out  stiff  perpen^cular  letters,  as 
if -ezecated  (I  shoidd  say)  widi  a  pair  of  snnflers.  1  do  not  speak  thns,** 
eeslinues  the  Opinm-eater,  *4n  any  spirit  of  derision.  Bnoli  accom- 
plishments were  wUJnUy  neglected,  and  cTen  ambitiously,  as  if  in  open 
prodamfttion  of  scorn  for  the  arts  by  which  humbler  people  often  got 
tiisir  bread."  Adding,*  that  a  man  of  rank  would  no  more  conoeiye 
himself  dishonoured  by  any  deficiencies  in  the  snobbish  accomplishments 
of  penmanship,  grammar,  or  corriect  orthog^phy,  than  a  gentleman 
amongst  ourselves  by  inerpertness  in  the  mystery  of  cleaning  shoes,  or 
of  pohflhing  iumiture. 

hi  this  particular  only,  then,  can  we  suppose  the  Eari  of  Chesterfield 
to  have  not  prided  himself  upon  being  very  French.  Hu  lordship  got 
on  famously  widi  the  ancient  noblesse,  and  they  with  him.  But  if  we 
accept  as  correct  the  above  report  of  their  cacographic  propensities--* 
Oacogfiqpfaic,  of  malice  prepense*— then  must  he  have  been  shocked  by 
their  want  of  good  taste  (or,  as  he  would  have  said,  good  sense),  and 
ih^,  scandalised  in  turn,  by  his  palpably  low  breeding.  He  would  call  it 
their,  and  they  would  call  it  hisy  one  defect.  In  all  other  regards  he  would 
aocoont  them  a  polished  people,  and  they  recognise  in  him  a  finished 
gentleman.  But  as  regards  the  technical  art  of  penmanship,  they  would 
appear  as  outer  barbarians  unto  him,  and  to  them  he  would  seem,  if  not 
to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  at  least  to  write  in  an  unknown  hand. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  in  passing,  to  the  frequency  of  his  monitions 
in  the  matter  of  penmanship.  Let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  of  these 
urgent  injunctiom^  After  making  '<  a  good  hand"  a  condition  stne  qttA 
mon  to  social  culture,  he  proceeds  to  castigate  Young  Hopeful  in  the  fol- 
lowing style :  '*  Ymir  handwriting  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  would  make  a 
aeurvy  figure  in  an  office  book  of  letters,  or  even  in  a  lady's  pocket-book. 
But  that  fault  is  easily  cured  by  care,  since  every  man  who  has  the  use 
€f  his  right  hand,  can  write  whatever  hand  he  pleases,  "f  Sonae  six 
months  later,  on  the  prospect  of  young  Stanhope  being  taken  into  Lord 
Albemarle's  barean  in  Paris :  *^  You  must  [in  that  case]  write  a  better 
hand  than  your  common  one,  or  you  will  get  no  great  credit  for  your 
manuscripts ;  for  your  hand  is  at  present  an  illiberal  one :  it  is  neither  a 
hand  of  business,  nor  of  a  gentleman ;  but  the  hand  of  a  schoolboy 
writing  his  exercise,  which  he  hopes  will  never  be  read.**!  It  is  to  M 
observed  that  his  lordship  does  not  recognise  a  bad  hand  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  order ;  that  is  to  say,  not  a  bad  hand,  absolutely ;  though 
he  does  recognise,  what  obtains  to  the  present  day,  and  probably  always 
irill,  a  daas  distinction  between  the  counting-house  tsA  tiie  literate  (or 
kenefit  of  dergy)  style. 
In  anoAer  letter  ne  is  at  the  ptnns  to  produce  a  {ac-«imile  copy  of  Mr. 

*  Confessions  of  an  SngUsh  Opium-eater,  edit.  1856. 

f  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  July  9, 1750.  t  1^^°^  ^^^  ^  ^^^l* 
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Stanhope*!  autograph,  '^  written  in  the  wont  and  smalleet  hand  I  ev«r 
saw  in  my  life."*  *'  Your  common  hand,  which  you  learned  of  a  master, 
is  an  exceeding  bad  and  illiberal  one,  equally  unfit  for  business  or  common 
use.  •  •  •  Upon  my  word,  the  writing  of  a  genteel  plain  hand  of  busi- 
ness is  of  much  more  importance  than  you  think."  And  waxing  more 
and  more  wroth — if  any  degree  of  wrath  and  my  Lord  Chesterfield  are 
compatible  in  the  same  sentence — ^he  positively  designates  his  son's  auto« 
graph  the  scrawl  of  a  something  not  to  be  named  to  ears  polite.  The 
something  is  a  noun  feminine,  and  is  a  monosyllabic  word.  Some  people 
now-a*day8,  writing  a  century  after  Chesterneld,  are  accustomed,  using 
the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  to  periphrase  or  paraphrase  it  as  a  aodal 
eyil.  But  Chesterfield,  not  otherwise  too  much  addicted  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  in  this  instance  preferred  plain  Saxon. 

A  month  or  two  later  he  insists  on  his  son's  getting  a  first-rate  writing- 
master,  "  rince  you  think  that  you  cannot  teach  yourself  to  write  what 
hand  you  please,"  and  by  this  instructor  be  taught  *^  to  write  a  genteel, 
legible,  liberal  hand,  and  quick ;  not  the  hand  of  a  procureury  or  a 
writing-master,  but  that  sort  of  hand  in  which  the  first  commis  in  foreign 
bureaux  commonly  write/'f  Having  occasion,  not  long  afterwards,];  to 
draw  upon  his  noble  sire,  for  something  rather  less  than  a  cool  huncbed, 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  subject  of  all  these  admonitions  and 
objurgations,  did  manage  to  sign  his  name  with  a  grace  and  freedom  that 
elicited  a  sort  of  round  of  paternal  applause. 

Chesterfield's  oft-repeated  assertion,  that  any  man  can  write  whatever 
kind  of  hand  he  pleases,  is  hardly  demonstrable  by  the  inductive  method* 
His  own  son  was  experimentally  convinced  to  the  contrary.     Accom- 

Slished  forgers,  who  can  write  any  man's  name  for  him,  unasked,  are 
appily  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Occasionally  there  are  honest  men  to  be  found,  however,  who  have  a 
knack,  native  or  acquired,  of  imitating  any  hand  they  please,  to  their  own 
delectation  and  the  sometimes  bewUderment  of  others.  Daniel  Terry, 
the  actor,  in  his  hero-worship  of  Scott,  conceived  and  aclueved  the  feat 
of  closely  imitating  his  penmanship.  ^'  As  their  letters  lie  before  me," 
testifies  Mr.  Lockhart,  '*  they  appear  as  if  they  had  all  been  penned  by 
the  same  hand.  Terry's  idolatry  of  his  new  friend  induced  him  to  imitate 
his  handwriting  so  zealously,  that  Scott  used  to  say,  if  he  were  called  on 
to  swear  to  any  document,  the  utmost  he  could  venture  to  attest  would 
be,  that  it  was  either  in  his  own  hand  or  in  Terry's."§  In  Sir  Walter's 
Diary,  too,  referring  to  a  much  later  period,  we  read  of  another  friend  of 
his,  who  had  always,  '*  though  possessing  a  beautiful  power  of  hand- 
writing, had  some  whim  or  other  about  imitating  that  of  some  other  per- 
8on,"||  and  who  accordingly  wrote  for  months  together  in  imitation  of 
one  or  other  of  his  friends. 

One  is  reminded  of  what  Swift  writes  to  Gay,  in  reference  to  the  appa- 
rent identity  of  honest  John's  autogn^h  with  that  of  his  present  hostess 
and  admirer,  her  Grace  of  Queensberry,  <^  You  and  the  Duchess  use  me 
yerjr  ill,  for,  I  profess,  I  cannot  distinguish  the  style  or  the  handwriting 
of  either.     I  tmnklier  Grace  writes  more  like  you  than  herself  and  that 

*  Chesterfield  to  his  Son,  Jsn.  28,  1751.  f  March  18.  1  May  S. 

{  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ch.  xix.  ||  Sir  W.  Scott's  Diary,  Dec  3, 1825. 
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you  write  more  like  her  Grace  than  yourself.  I  would  swear  the  be^a-< 
lung  of  your  letter  writ  by  the  Duchess,  though  it  is  to  pass  for  yours.  .  . 
I  wUl  likewise  swear,  that  what  I  must  suppose  is  written  by  the  Duchess, 
is  your  hand ;  and  thus  I  am  puzzled  and  perplexed  between  you,  but  I 
Yi'm  go  on  in  the  innooency  of  my  heart.*'*  Not  every  literary  joint- 
stock  composition  works  so  well,  or  is  welded  together  so  indistinguish- 
ably,  as  this  epistolaxy  co-partnership  (literally  the  same  concern^  of  Gay 
and  the  Duchess.  Whether  it  was  Prior's  Kitty,  beautiful  ana  young, 
that  imitated  Gay,  or  he  that  imitated  that  Female  Phaeton,  is  not  alto- 
gether so  clear  a  question  ^of  originality,  as  that  between  Sir  Walter 
and  Adelphic  Dan. 

Dr.  Croly,  in  his  gorgeous  but  rather  tedious  romance  of  the  Wander* 
ing  Jew,  makes  Titus  complain  of  his  imperial  father's  handwriting,  in 
the  tent  scene  before  Jerusalem,  when  he  receives  a  private  despatch  from 
the  Cssar,  *'  unfortunately  for  human  eyes^  written  in  his  own  most  un« 
readable  hand."  In  whicn  very  missive,  however,  Vespasian  defends  his 
impracticable  manuscript;  says  that  Titus  is  imitating  him  as  fast  as  he 
can;  and  repeats  his  old  jest,  that  if  Titus  were  not  born  to  be  a  prince 
and  an  idler,  that  heir  to  the  purple  might  have  made  his  bread  by  his 
talents  for  forgery.f    It  is  Scott  and  Terry  over  again. 

Scott's  own  penmanship,  as  his  son-in-law  has  remarked,:^  continued, 
during  the  whole  of  his  prime,  to  afford  most  striking  and  irresistible 
proof  how  completely  he  must  have  submitted  himself,  for  some  very  con- 
siderable period,  to  the  mechanical  discipline  of  his  father's  office :  it  spoke 
to  months  after  months  of  his  humble  toil,  as  distinctly  as  the  illegible 
scrawl  of  Lord  Byron  did  to  his  self-mastership  from  the  hour  that  he  left 
Harrow.  ^  There  are  some  little  technical  tricks,  such  as  no  gentleman 
who  has  not  been  submitted  to  a  similar  regimen  ever  can  fall  into,  which 
he  practised  invariably  while  composing  his  poetry,  which  appear  not 
nnfrequently  on  the  MSS.  of  his  best  novels,  and  which  now  and  then 
dropt  instinctively  from  his  pen,  even  in  the  private  letters  and  diaries  of 
his  closing  years."  Mr.  Lockhart  refers  particularly  to  a  sort  of  flourish 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  originally,  he  presumes,  adopted  in  engrossinp^ 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  intrusion  of  a  forged  line  between  the  legiti- 
mate text  and  the  attesting  signature.  Sir  Walter  was  quite  sensible,  it 
is  added,  that  this  ornament  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with ;  and  his 
family  often  heard  him  murmur,  while  involuntarily  performing  it,  "  There 
goes  the  old  shop  again!" 

The  late  Lord  Dudley  was  **  not  ashamed  "  to  confess  to  his  Oxford 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Dr.  Copleston,  that  he  always  took  great 
pleasure  in  looking  at  the  handwriting  of  any  remarkable  person.  If  this 
sort  of  curiosity  is  childish,  it  is  at  an;^  rate,  he  submits,  so  general,  that 
one  may  well  be  excused  for  sharing  it :  autogranhs,  and  fac-similes  of 
autographs^  being  viewed  by  the  many  with  lively  interest,  even  when 
they  consist  only  of  a  signature,  or  a  few  indifferent  words«§  Hence  the 
aest  with  which  Mr.  Ward,  as  he  then  was,  details  his  minute  inspection, 
while  in  Italy,  of  Ariosto's  MSS.,  indited  in  a  '< small,  neat,  distinct" 


* 


Swift  to  Gav  (and  his  Duchess),  Aug.  28, 17dl. 
t  Salathiel,  ch.  lix.  1  See  chapter  iv.  of  the  Life. 

§  Letters  of  the  £arl  of  Dudley  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandafi^  let.  zx. 
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kandwritifig,  *^  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  Tte»o*s,  whiek  is  bold,  correctly 
formed,  ai^  vexy  beautiful."*  Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  ad- 
miring editor  or  enthusiastic  biographer  scans  the  very  signature,  in  black 
and  wlnte,  of  the  worthy  he  celebrates.  As  where  a  Washington  Irmgp 
describes  the  autograph  pages  of  a  Columbus,  ^  which  the  author  has 
geeny^t— a  small  and  delicate  handwriting,  which  in  the  hero's  prime 
was  notably  firm  and  distinct^  but  became  unsteady  with  advancing  age 
and  oppiessire  sorrows. 

Whether  handwriting  affords  a  trustworthy  exposition  of  character^t 
and,  if  so,  then  to  what  extent,  is,  and  often  has  been,  a  qwestio  vai& 
vexata.  That  whimsical  French  abb6  upon  whom  Andrew  Marrell, 
while  scjouming  in  Paris,  found  time  and  occasion  to  emeni  a  satirical 
poem— -Lancelot  Joseph  de  Maniban,  to  wit-^professed  to  foretel  the 
n>rtunes  of  indiyidusJs  by  their  several  styles  of  penmanship,  and  got 
Umself  and  his  system  properly  talked  of  at  the  time.  Manibans  still 
flourish,  apparently,  in  and  by  the  advertising  columns  of  our  newspaper 
press— exercising  their  analytical  powers  for  a  modest  fee  of  postage 
stamps.  And,  indeed,  affirms  the  meditative  author  of  Biographia 
BorealiSi  after  observing  that  *^  the  race  of  the  Manibans  is  not  extinct,'* 
—-however  absurd  it  may  be  to  form  a  prognosis  of  future  contingencies 
from  the  curves  and  angles  of  a  MS.,  it  is  possible  enough  to  draw  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  actual  character  of  an  individual  from  his  auto* 
graph.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the  writing,  he  ?oes  on  to  say,  con- 
tributes nothing  to  its  ph3fsiognomy,  any  more  than  the  beauty  or  home* 
liness  of  a  countenance  influences  its  expression  ^— expression  has  nothing 
to  do  widi  beauty  ;  and  those  who  say  that  a  good  expression  will  make 
the  plainest  face  beautiful,  do  not  say  what  they  mean.  Goodness^ 
shining  through  orduaary  features,  is  not  beautiful,  but  far  better,— it  is 
lovely.  Such  at  least  is  Hartley  Coleridge^s  creed ;  and  he  then  con- 
tinues his  diagnostic  argument:  **  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  expression 
of  writing ;  Caligraphy,  as  taught  by  writing-masters  to  young  ladie^ 
is  in  tru^  a  very  lady-Uke  sort  of  dissimulation,  intended,  like  the 
Chesterfieldian  politeness  of  a  courtier,  to  conceal  the  workings  of 
thought  and  feeling — to  substitute  the  cold,  sKppery,  polished  opacity  of 
a  fiXMien  pool,  for  the  ripple  and  transparency  of  a  flowing  brook.  But 
into  every  halntual  act,  which  is  performed  unconsciously,  earnestly,  or 
naturally,  something  of  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and  somediing  ot  the 
predominant  habit  of  the  mind,  unavoidably  passes.  .  .  •  There  is  no 
aet  into  which  the  character  enters  more  fully  than  that  of  writing :  for 
it  is  generally  performed  alone  or  unobserved ;  seldom,  in  adnhs,  is  the 
object  of  conscioas  attention,  and  takes  place  while  t^e  thoughts,  and  the 
natural  current  of  fooling,  are  in  full  operation.''§ 

It  is  the  elder  Disraeli's  remark,  to  the  same  effect  and  upon  the  same 

*  Compare  a  parallel  passage^  only  more  graphic  and  minute,  in  Shelley's 
Posthumous  Bssays  and  Letters,  describing  his  visit  to  Tasso's  oeU,  at  Ferrara. 

f  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,  book  ziv. 

I  "  Do  not  the  handwriting  and  slrle  of  a  person  reveal  much  of  their  true 
nature?  and  more  espedtBOIIy  the  handwriting  and  style  of  a  woman?"— Schleier- 
macher's  Letters,  L  284. 

S  Lifs  of  Andrew  Si«rveU,170tes. 
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8nb]ect,  that  the  art  of  judging  of  liie  oharaeton  of  persons  kf  Am 
handwritiiig  oan  only  lia^  aoj  reality,  when  the  pen,  acting  -vntbout 
restraint,  beeomes  an  instrumeot  gaided  by,  and  indicatiTe  of,  the  natural 
dispositions.  But,  he  complairai,  regulated  as  the  pen  so  often  is  by  a 
medmnical  prooesSy  a  whole  school  exhibits  a  similar  handwriting,  the 
pupls  being  foosced  in  their  automatic  motion,  as  if  acted  on  by  the 
pressure  of  a  steam-engine-;  a  bery  of  beauties,  he  says,  will  now  write 
such  fao-«mile8  of  each  other's  aatograph,  that  in  a  heap  of  letters  pre* 
aented  to  the  most  sharpngbted  loTer,  to  select  that  of  his  mistress-*^ 
thoogh,  like  Bassanio  among  the  caskets,  his  happiness  should  be  risked 
on  the  choice--he  would  despab  of  fixing  on  the  right  one,  aU  appearing 
to  bave  come  from  the  same  rolling^press. 

This  reminds  us  of  one  of  Streathem  Thralta^s  self-gratulations,  as  an 
eminent  exception  from  the  writing-master's  rule  of  thumb.  Mrs.  Piom's 
hands,  we  are  told,  were  coarse  and  muscular,  but  her  writing  was,  even 
in  her  eightieth  year,  **  exquisitely  beautiful ;"  and  one  day  she  observed 
that  **  all  Misses  now-a-days  wrote  so  like  each  other,  that  it  was  pro** 
yoking ;"  adding,  *^  I  love  to  see  individuality  of  character,  and  abhor 
sameness,  especially  in  what  is  feeble  and  flimsy."  Then,  spreading  her 
hand,  she  said,  **  1  believe  I  owe  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  good 
writing,  to  die  shape  of  this  hand ;  for  my  uncle.  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
thought  it  was  too  manly  to  be  employed  in  writing  like  a  boardings 
school  gill,  and  so  I  came  by  my  vigorous,  black  manuscript."* 

Even  brothers  of  different  tempers — to  renew  Isaac  Disraeli's  com- 
plaint, renovare  dolorem^^hs.ve  been  taught  by  the  same  master  to  give 
the  same  &rm  to  their  letteis,  the  same  regularity  to  their  line,  and  have 
made  our  handwritings  as  monotonous  as  are  our  characters  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society.  Assuredly,  he  argues.  Nature  would  prompt  evexy 
individual  to  have  a  distinct  sort  of  writing,  as  she  has  given  a  peculiar 
countenance,  a  voice,  and  a  manner.  He  points  out  that  the  flexibility 
of  the  muscles  differs  with  every  individual,  and  that  the  hand  will  follow 
the  direcdon  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  emotions  and  habits  of  the  writers. 
The  phlegmatic,  he  opines,  will  portray  his  words,  while  the  playful  haste 
of  the  vobtile  will  scarcely  sketch  them';  the  slovenly  will  blot,  and  efface, 
and  scrawl,  while  the  neat  and  orderly-minded  will  view  themselves  in  the 
paper  before  their  eyes.  In  short,  "  Lavater's  notion  of  handwriting  is 
by  no  means  chimerical ;  nor  was  General  Paoli  fanciful  when  he  told 
Mr.  Northcote  that  he  had  decided  on  the  character  and  dispositions  of  a 
man  from  his  letters,  and  the  handwriting. 

"  Long  before  the  days  of  Lavater,  Shenstone  in  one  of  his  letters 
said,  *  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  handwriting,  that  I  may  ludge  of  .her 
temper.'  One  great  truth  must,  however,  be  conceded  to  the  opponents 
of  the  physiognomy  of  writing;  general  rules  only  can  be  laid  down. 
Yet  the  vital  principle  must  be  true,  that  the  handwriting  bears  an 
analogy  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  as  all  voluntary  actions  are  charac« 
teristic  of  the  individaaL  But  many  causes  operate  to  counteract  or 
obstruct  tiiis  nsult."t 

Ton  may  see  the  self-consciousness  of  some  men  strongly  manifested  in 
their  handwriting,  remarks  the  ex-Country  Parson  so  given  to  Becrea- 

*  Plozziana.  t  Curiosities  of  Lherature,  Second  series. 
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tions,  and  Leisare  Hoan»  and  Common-places  in  Town  and  Comitiy. 
The  handwriting  of  some  men  is,  as  he  says,  essentially  affected ;  more 
especially  their  signature.  With  sorrow  he  professes  to  nave  known  even 
venerable  bishops  (but  then  he  is  not  an  Episcopalian)  who  were  not 
superior  to  this  irritating  weakness.  Some  men,  he  goes  on  to  say,  aim 
at  an  aristocratic  hand ;  some  deal  in  vulgar  flourishes ;  some  strive  afiter 
an  affectedly  simple  and  student-like  hand  ;  some  at  a  dashing  and  mili- 
tary  style.  **Any  clergyman  who  performs  a  good  many  marriage 
will  be  impressed  by  die  fact  that  very  few  among  the  humbler  classes 
can  sign  their  name  in  an  unaffected  way."  And  here  A.  K.  H.  fi.  is  not 
referring  to  the  poor  bride  who  shakily  traces  her  name,  nor  to  the 
simple  bumpkin  who  slowly  writes  his,  making  no  secret  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  does  it ;  but  to  the  forward  fellow  who,  after  evincing  his 
marked  contempt  for  the  slow  and  cramped  performances  of  his  friends, 
jauntily  takes  up  the  pen  and  dashes  off  his  signature  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  and  with  the  air  of  an  exploit,  evidently  expecting  the  admiration 
of  his  rustic  associates,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  remarking  to  them 
on  his  way  home  that  the  parson  could  not  touch  him  at  penmanship.* 

Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  is  careful  to  make  Guy  Darrell's  handwritings 
*' habitually  in  harmony  with  the  intonations  of  his  voice^singularly 
clear,  formed  with  a  peculiar  and  original  elegance,  yet  with  the  undu- 
latiug  ease  of  a  natural,  candid,  impulsive  character.' 7 

Admiral  (and  admirable)  Lord  CoUingwood,  in  one  of  his  warm- 
hearted letters  home,  tells  one  of  his  daughters,  *'  I  think  I  can  know 
the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by  her  handwriting.  The  dashers 
are  all  impudent,  however  they  may  oonceal  it  from  themselves  or 
others  ;  and  the  scribblers  flatter  themselves  with  the  vain  hope,  that,  as 
their  letter  cannot  be  read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense."|  The 
Admiral  is  correspondingly  stringent  in  his  home  instructions,  lest  any 
daughter  of  his,  by  **  writmg  a  letter  with  negligence,"  '<  with  crooked 
lines  and  great  flourishing  dashes,"  should  write  away  her  character  as 
her  father's  daughter. 

When  Lovelace  forges  a  letter  to  Clarissa,  in  the  seeming  handwriting 
of  her  confidante,  Miss  Howe,  he  tells  Am  confidant,  Mr.  Belford,  that 
had  it  been  Clarissa's  hand,  instead  of  the  other  lady's,  *'  there  would 
have  been  no  imitating  it"  <<  Her  delicate  and  even  mind  is  seen  in  the 
very  cut  of  her  letters.  Miss  Howe's  hand  is  no  bad  one ;  but  it  is  not 
so  equal  and  regular.  That  little  devil's  natural  impatience  hurrying  on 
her  fingers,  gave,  I  suppose,  from  the  beginning,  her  handwriting,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  her,  its  fits  and  starts,  and  those  peculiarities,  which, 
like  strong  muscular  lines  in  a  face,  neither  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can 
iniss."§  Richardson  indicates  the  characteristics  of  the  two  young  ladies 
in  these  autographic  tokens. 

The  Chronicler  of  the  Canongate^  as  he  scrutixuses  the  **  even,  concise, 

*  "I  have  observed  with  a  little  malicious  satisfaction  that  such  persons, 
arising  in  their  pride  from  the  place  where  they  wrote,  generally  smear  their 
signature  with  their  coat-sleeve,  and  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  comparative  illegi- 
bility."—Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  ch.  v.:  Concerning  Things  Slowly  Learnt 

f  What  wm  He  Do  with  It?  book  viiL  ch.  vi 

t  Memoirs  of  Vioe-Admiral  Lord  CoUhigwood,  p.  432.    (1828.) 

{  Clarissa  Harbwe,  vol  V.  letter  ziv. 
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yet  tremuloiishand"  in  which  the  mftnuseript  ha  introduces  to  oar  notice, 
was  written,  cannot  hut  give  into  the  belief  that  something  of  a  man's 
character  may  be  conjectured  from  his  handwriting.  That  neat,  bui 
crowded  and  constrained  small  hand,  argues,  to  his  mind,  a  man  of  a 
good  conscience,  well  regulated  passions,  and  an  ^*  upright  walk  in  life  ;'* 
but  it  also  indicates  narrowness  of  spirit,  inveterate  prejudice,  and  hints 
at  some  degree  of  intolerance,  arising  from  a  limited  education.  **  Then 
the  flourished  capital  letters,  which  ornamented  the  commencement  of 
each  paragraph,  and  the  name  of  his  family  and  of  his  ancestors,  when- 
ever these  occurred  in  the  page,  do  they  not  express  forcibly  the  pride 
and  sense  of  importance  witn  which  the  author  undertook  and  accom- 
plished his  task  r**  Indeed,  Mr.  Croftangry  persuades  himself  that  the 
whole  is  so  complete  a  portrait  of  the  writer,  and  shows  so  distinctly 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  that  he  feels  it  would  not  have  been  a 
more  undutifiil  act  to  deface  his  picture,  or  even  to  disturb  his  bones  in 
his  coffin,  than  to  destroy  his  manuscript 

As  in  fiction,  so  in  real  life,  have  we  already  noted  the  attention  paid 
by  Sir  Walter  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Croftangry's  speculations.  Other 
examples  might  be  added  from  his  diaries  and  correspondence.  He 
jounuJises,  for  instance,  a  dinner  with  Lord  Sidmouth  at  Richmond 
Park,  whme  he  was  shown  some  of  Lord  Chatham's  letters  to  Dr. 
Addington,  and  remarks:  *<The  character  of  Lord  Chat^m's  hand- 
writbg  is  strong  and  bold ;'' — while  of  the  younger  Pitt,  he  observes  : 
**  He  wanted  the  lofty  ideas  of  his  &ther :  you  read  it  in  his  hand- 
writing, great  statesman  as  he  wa8."t  It  is  early  in  the  following  year 
that  Sir  Walter  is  **  so  much  a£Bicted  with  chilblains  in  the  fingers" 
that,  as  he  tells  Miss  Edgeworth,  his  *^  pen  scrambles  every  way  but  the 
right  one" — a  &ct  which  suggests  the  miss^ving,  *<  Assuredly  I  should 
receive  the  character,  of  the  most  crabbed  fellow  from  those  modem 
sages  who  judge  of  a  man  from  his  handwriting."}  It  was  not  so  veiy 
long  since  ma  own  Mr.  Chrystal  Croftangry  had  sided  with  these  modem 
aages, — as  indeed  we  take  Sir  Walter  himself  to  have  pretty  conristently 
done.  But  no  wonder  the  chilblains  cost  him  a  protest,  if  not  threatened 
to  shake  Yob  faith.  Had  ^<dear  cousin  Romney,"  in  Mrs.  Browning's 
poem,  been  troubled  with  the  same  compliments  of  die  season,  his 
enamoDied  coxrespondent  might  have  had  to  pause  ere  she  could  affirm, 

I  know  your  writing,  Bx>mney, — recognise 
The  open-hearted  J,  the  liberal  sweep 
Of  the  6^.$ 

Chilblains,  and  rheuma^m,  and  gout,  and  palsy  apart,  the  characters  of 
most  men  are  commonly  assumed  to  ooze  out  at  their  finger  ends.  Else 
whence  this  pleasing  hope^  this  fond  desire,  this  longing  after— an  auto- 
graph? 

One  is  always  thankful  to  biographer  or  editor  who  inserts  a  &o-simiIe 
of  his  hero's  rign-manual.  Mr.  John  Forster  introduces  one  of  Gh>ld- 
smith's,!  with  the  remark,  that  a  man's  handwriting  is  part  of  himself, 
and  helps  to  complete  his  portraiture. 

*  Introduction  to  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  cb.  IL 
'  Sir  Walter  8oott*s  Diuj,  May  24,  1828. 


{ 


Sir  W.  Scott  to  Mist  Edgeworth,  Feb.  4, 1829. 

Aurora  Leigh,  book  ii  |  Life  and  Times,  book  ill.  ch.  xvL 
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OUys  appeMi  ix>  Iw^e  been  rtrack  bj  tli6  dutinetiMtt  of  dianeter  in 
thft  haiMhRntiiii^  cf  oayenl  of  ourjfiagf.  Not,  as  Isaac  Diaraaii  obfler?e6^ 
tiiat  ha  reoMurked  anythiog  farthiar  i£aa  ihe  mexe  &ot^  or  aztandsd  fab 
idea  to  the  art  of  ju^ng  of  the  natural  character  by  the  writing.  But 
if  Oldya  suppliee  the  mere  fiiet,  Disraeli  ia  ready  and  williag  to  annex  the 
OODunent  or  interpoet  the  text.  ''  Henry  the  Eighth  weofea  a  stioog  hand, 
but  as  if  he  had  seldom  a  good  pen.**  Our  ready  commentators  gloai 
hereupon  is,  that  the  rehemenoe  oi  Hauy's  character  conveyed  itself  into 
hia  writing ;  bold,  hasty,  and  commanding,  as  of  one  who^  in  his  contesta 
(or  and  against  tiie  Pope,  may  be  soppoaed  to  have  split  many  a  good 
quill.  «<  Edwaxd  the  Sixth  wrote  a  fur  legible  hand."  <<  Quetn  Eliisabetli 
writ  an  upright  hand»  like  the  bastard  ItidiaB."  Her  mtgeity*a  autograph 
is  compared  by  a  French  connoissenr*  with  that  of  Maiy  Stnazi — and  the 
query  n  put :  Who  could  believe  these  writings  to  be  of  the  same  epoch  ? 
£liaabeth*s  denotes  a^^ty  and  ostentation ;  Mary's,  simplidty,  softneaa) 
and  nobleness.  "  The  difference  of  these  two  handwritingfs,"  our  French* 
man  (abnost  of  course)  asserts,  ^  answera  most  evidently  to  that  of  their 
characters."  Female  penmanship  had  advanced  in  ease  and  decision, 
however,  since  the  preceding  century.  Michelet  calls  attention  to  the 
exceptional  individuality,  in  this  comparattive  degree,  of  Anne  de  Beaujeu'a 
handwriting:  *^  Le  pen  d'^critnre  qu*on  &  de  sa  main  est  d'un  caraetdre 
dngulierement  dteid^  vif  et  fort,  qui  ^tonne  parmi  toutes  lea  ^riturea 
kmrdes  et  gauohes  du  qmnri^ane  sii^cM/'f^^^^  ^  return  to  Oldys.  Jamea 
tibie  First  '<  writ  a  poor  ungainly  character,  all  awry,  and  not  in  a  straight 
line" — a  sloirenly  scrawl,  Isaaa  of  Israel  calls  it,  strongly  indicative  of 
that  personal  negligence  whtdi.  Solonxm  of  Scotland  oarniBd  into  all  ^ 
little  things  of  life.  Charks  the  First  '^wiit  a  fiiir  ooen  Italian  hand, 
and  more  cocreotly  perhapa  than  any  prince  we  ever  had^'— ^haries  the 
Second,  a  ^<  little  fiiir  running  hand,  aa  if  wrote  in  haafee,  or  uneasy  till 
he  had  done ;" — James  the  Second,  a  ''  large  fsir  hand,"  charaoterisedy 
•aya  the  commentator,  by  his  phlegmatic  temper,  as  an  exact  detailer  of 
oeeorrenoes^  and  the  matter-of-Jbusinesa  genius  of  the  man;r— Queen  Anna^ 
a  ''  fair  round  hand,"  such  as  she  had  jpractised  aa  a  girl,  and  never  had 
originality  enough  to  improve  upon,  of  herself.  And  here  Qldys  parts 
firam  us,  and  we  from  his  kings  and  queens. 

A  few  random  illustrations  may  be  added,  however,  on  the  general 
subject  of  autographs,  good  and  bad,  distinct  and  illegible.  If  Montaigne 
does  not  belie  himself];  his  writing  was  <'  intolerably  bad."  So  he  calls 
it  in  one  essay;  in  another  he  says,  "My  hands  are  so  clumsy  that  I  can- 
not so  much  as  write,  so  as  to  read  it  myself."  And  in  his  Journey  into 
Italy,  speaking  of  a  book  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  he  exambed  at 
the  Vatican,  Montaiene  concludes  the  saint  to  "  have  been  a  very  bad 
scribe,  making  use  of  a  small  and  illegible  character,  even  worse  than  my 
own."^  M.  Duval,  however,  like  M,  CuviUier-Fleurv,  will  not  accept 
Montiugne's  descriiption  of  his  own  penmanship^  which,  on  the  contraxy, 

*  '<  L'Art  de  jager  da  Caract^re  des  HomoBss  sur  leurs  Ecatuiee-" 

t  Histoire  de  France,  t  vii.  ch.  i. 

t  Wbich  M.  CuviUier-Fleury  says  he  does.  Sa  main  utpri  JaiSk.  alleges  that 
critic,  who  pronounces  tovUM  le$  lettre^  recently  publiflbed,  with  the  specimen 
autographic  de  son  ^criture,  to  be  des  pieces  aomirAbles.  See  the  Derniirea 
Etudes  historiqaea 
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be  commendA  as  ywj  legible,  Btraight,  ^  and,  wbat  \b  zemarisable^  exr* 
Inbiting  but  alight  traces  of  the  extreme  yiTactty  of  big  character.'*  Lika 
plotiiiaB— confessedly  of  bad  emictence  aa  an  illegible  penman — ^Bfontaigne 
bad  a  apecial  avexnon  to  reed  over  what  he  had  wntten,  and  weald  have 
dinddeied  at  the  bare  mention  of  fair  copy;  an.  avexsiMiy  hewever,  not 
imhnown  to  many  a  man  who  wields  the  pen  of  a  ready  wntery  and  caot 
almost  emulate  copper-plate,  if  he  likes, 

Montaigne^  in  one  essay,  attributes  his  illegible  style  to  the  precipitate 
post-haste  with  which  he  wrote.  As  early  as  midway  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Petrarch  had  complained  of  the  like  efiect  from  the  like  cause;  a 
complaint  repeated  by  Clemengis  in  the  fifteenth.  Speaking  of  tiie  e»* 
if aorainary  demand  for  the  Imitatio  Christi,  Michelet  observes :  "  Writing 
became  a  mania  ;  and  it  was  no  longer  fine  handwritings  but  the  nimblest 
bands^  which  amassed  money.  Writing,  more  and  more  harried,  ran  a 
risk  of  becoming  illegible."*  The  day  was  past  for  a  Friar  Pacificus  in 
the  Scriptorium^  transcribing  and  illuminating^  to  sing  or  say,  oyer  his 
work  of  patience  and  labour  of  lore, 

There,  now,  is  an  initiai  letter ! 
Sjuj^  Ben6  hiniBelf  never  made  a  better ! 
I'imshed  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  snails 
Pown  to  the  eves  on  the  peacock's  tail  i 
And  now  as  I  torn  the  volame  oyer. 
And  see  wbat  lies  between  cover  and  cover,    . 
What  treasures  of  art  these  pages  hold, 
All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold, 
God  foi^e  me  I    I  seem  to  feel 
A  certain  satisfaction  steal 
Into  my  heart,  and  into  mj  brain* 
As  if  my  talent  had  not  lam 
Wrapped  in  a  napkia,  and  all  in  V£un.f 

Tbe  ealigraphio  art,  however,  has  at  no  time  been  allowed  to  die  out. 
Akdept  praefcitionera  it  has  never  been  wanting  in»  sacred  and  secular,  male 
and  female.  Scott  makes  his  Fenella  so  great  a  proficient  in  the  '^  art  of 
ornamental  writing,''  much  studied  at  that  period,  as  to  rival  the  fame  of 
Measra.  Snow,  Shdiey,  and  other  masters  of  tbe  pen,  whose  cop^-books, 
preserved  in  the  libranea  of  the  curious,  still  show  the  artists  smiEng  on 
the  frontispiece^  in  all  the  honours  of  flowii^  gowns  and  full-bottomed 
wigs,  to  the  eternal  glory  of  caligraphy4 

u  was  Ae  peculiar  beauty  of  Soger  Aseham's  handwriting  that  first 
introduced  him  to  tiie  court,  where  he  had  the  honour,  we  are  told,  of 
teaching  Prince  Edwaai^  the  Princess  Elisabeth,,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  use  of  the  pen.  <<  He  was  also  the 
University  amanuensis,  and  wrote  all  the  letters  which  Cambridge  ad- 
dressed to  the  kings  and  other  people  of  quality  ;  in  which  sort  of  corre- 
ipondeDce,  perspieoity  and  beauty  of  penmanship  are  of  groat  efficacy, 
and  may  chance  to  proeore  for  a  petition  an  eany  reading.''§  It  is  of 
Conrart,  of  the  French  Academy,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Scudiry  is  writing 
when  dhe  de8cry>es  Th^odamas,  in  tbe  Grand  Q/rutf  as  so  beautiful  a 

•  msMte  de  France,  t  iv.  L  z.  ch.  L  i  The  Golden  Legend. 

iFeveril  of  the  Peak,  vol.  H.  ch.  ii. 
Northern  Worthies,  voL  ii,  Lilb  of  Ascham. 
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penman,  that  'tis  an  absolute  pleasure  to  follow  his  MSS.,  without  let  or 
obstacle  or  any  such  thing.*  Every  similar  example  was  gratefully 
welcome  in  an  age  when  crabbed  spider-strokes,  or  an  imbroglio  of 
entangled  flourishes,  were  the  general  rule.  We  find  Clarendon  excusing 
himself  from  secret  correspondence  with  Charles  I.,  in  producible  and 
therefore  perilous  black  and  white,  by  alleging  the  <<  very  iU  hand"  he 
wrote,!  which  his  majesty  would  be  at  a  loss  to  make  out.  Sur  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  so  illegibly — as  those  are  well  aware,  says  his  editor,  who 
have  been  fated  to  decipher  his  hieroglyphics— that  his  orthography  was 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  copyist,  who  managed  to  make  heterography  of 
it,  with  a  vengeance. 

Note-worthy  for  illegibility  among  the  large  collection  in  Mr.  Nether- 
cUfk*8  Handbook  to  Autographs:^  are  those  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  and 
Peter  the  Great — of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lord  Chancellor  Audley — of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Bonner — of  Elias  Ashmole  and  Alfieri  ; 
though  the  palm  of  triumphant  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  has  been 
adjudged  to  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Bacon's  autograph 
justifies  the  remark  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  pen,  in  a  me- 
chanical sense,  using  a  well-formed  and  legible  character,  somewhat  stiff 
and  methodical,  but  full  of  power.  That  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the 
same  collection,  has  been  cnaracterised  as  bold  and  irregular,  curiously 
contrasting  with  Elizabeth's  cramped  stiffness.  There  are  some  '<  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  female  caligraphy"  in  the  Handbook — as  of  Elizabeth^ 
Queen  of  Bohemia  (whose  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark,  by  the  way,  wrote 
'<  a  clerkly  and  most  legible"  hand),  and  of  a  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  of 
Madame  Pasta.  Then,  too,  we  have  the  rude  scrawl  of  Raleigh,  the 
manly  writing  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  minute  characters  of  the 
fomous  Orientalists,  Buxtorf  and  Reland,  whose  hands  seem  to  have  beea 
dwarfed  by  their  long  practice  in  the  Semitic  fljphabets.§ 

Among  the  curiosities  of  literature  in  this  department  it  is  curious  how 
dose  a  resemblance  George  Fox,  the  Quaker's,  handwriting  shows  to  that 
of  Mirabeau—- than  whom,  as  Southey||  obsenres,  it  would  not  be  posable 
to  find  two  men  more  unlike. 

In  talking  of  handwriting  being  somewhat  hereditary  in  form,  Lord 
Brougham— -himself  a  pronounced  terror  to  compositors — ^remariced  once 
to  Thomas  Moore  that  ne  had  found  some  of  his  grandfather's  penman- 
ship which  exacUy  resembled  his  own,  though  the  grandfather  had  died 
before  he  was  bom,  and  his  fother's  writing  was  altogether  different^ 

There  is  an  ipse  dixit  of  Samuel  Rogers's,  that  it  is  inexcusable  in  any 
one  to  write  illegibly.     When  he  was  a  schoolboy,  the  banker-poet  in 

•  Le  Grand  Cyrus,  t.  vii.  +  Life  of  Clarendon,  part  ii 

t  London:  J.B.  Smith.    1862. 

§  "  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  surpriung  how  ftew  of  the  worthies  here  represented 
wrote  thoroughly  bad  hands.  The  famous  Mias  Ashmole  is  an  excepUon;  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  writing  of  antiquaries,  as  a  rule,  is  neat  and 
careful— not  to  say  niggling ;  witness  the  signatures  of  Camden  and  Montfaucon, 
for  example.  Lawyera,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  write  well.  .  .  .  Actors  and 
musician^  as  repre«€jited  in  thU  Tolume,  among  others,  by  Bannister,  Sir  H. 
Bishop,  Macreadv,  EUiaton,  Honley,  Garrick,  Mrs.  Jordan,  KemUe,  and  LUtoo, 
seem  to  affect  a  free  and  careless  handwriting."--Ai*.  iSsv.,  xiv.  454. 

II  In  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton,  July  9, 1821. 

t  See  Diary  of  Thomas  Moore,  Aug.  26, 1829. 
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oMfe  used  to  get  bold  of  the  writing-master^fl  copies,  and  traee  them  by 
hiMing  them  against  the  window.     ''Hence,"  alleged  Samuel  senex, 
^ihe  plain  band  I  now  write."*     The  notes  which  be  wrote  in  the 
common  commerce  of  the  world,  hare  been  styled  hy  Mr.  Hayward 
^models  of  conciseness  and  caligraph^.^     Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  oy  the 
way,  objects  to  caligraphy  as  a  constituent  in  the  make-up  of  a  pleasant 
letter.     ^  It  should  be  legibly  written,  so  that  it  may  be  read  with  com- 
fort; but  no  more  than  that.     Caligraphy  betokens  caution,  and  if  it  be 
not  light  in  hand  it  is  nothing."t     Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  makes  one  of  his 
aooomplished  loTc^makers  and  letter^writors  only  not  a  oaligrapher. 
'*  Now  it  so  happened  that  Vaudemont,  having  never  merged  the  art  of 
the  penman  into  that  rapid  scrawl  into  which  people,  who  are  compelled 
to  write  hurriedly  and  constantly,  degenerate,  wrote  a  remarkably  good 
hand, — bold,  dear,  symmetrical — ^almost  too  good  a  hand  for  one  who  was 
not  to  make  money  by  caligraphy ."{     But  to  return  to  the  Rogers'  auto- 
graph.    If  ever  handwriting,  says  bis  Eklinburgh  Reviewer,  corresponded 
witn  and  betnyed  character,  it  was  his ; — "  neat,  clear,  and  yet  not  de- 
Toid  of  eleganoe."§     Mr.  Collier  relates  some  table-talk  he  once  heard, 
by  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and   others,  in  which  the  <*  finical  finbh"    of 
Rogers's  verses  provoked  Hazlitt's  censure,  while  it  was  generally  agreed 
Aat ''  no  free  and  flowing  poet  could  write  so  neat  and  formal  a  hand ; 
it  was  fit*fbr  a  banker's  clerk,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  a  banker."|| 
With  all  his  professions  of  homage  to  Madame  de  la  Tour's  ^'  esprit  net 
et  luminenz,"  Bousseauf  disliked  from  the  first  '*  un  caractite  d'^criture 
trop  li6  et  trop  forme"  in  that  lady's  epistles.     He  interpreted  it  as  an 
indication  of  character.     The  French  are  curious  in  such  deductions. 
Ton  had  need  to  mind  year  p's  and  q's  in  writing  for  their  inspection. 
Widely  has  note  been  taken  of  the  **  flowing  saucy  hand  slightly  leaned," 
in  which  Chaumette  signed  his  name  to  the  Petition  of  July,  1791,  and 
of  Hubert's  subscription,  ^'as  if  an  inked  spider  had  dropped  on  the 
paper,"**  and,  there,  meet  symbol  of  detesteble  P^re  Duchesne,  or  le 
PeupU  en  coUre,  extended  its  arms  to  seize  its  prey. 

Count  Sievers— distinguished  in  Russian  diplomacy  (itself  distinguished 
in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe) — always  considered  his  handwriting  a  chief 
sonroe  of  his  success  in  life,  and  boasted  the  excellence  of  it  to  his  mind- 
diildren,  saying  that  three  Russian  Empresses  loved  to  read  it.ff  He 
ought  to  have  thrived  more  abundantly  in  place  and  power  had  his 
emperor  been  that  Theodosius  the  Younger,  the  elegance  of  whose  pen- 
manship entitled  him  to  what  (jribbon}:(  calls  **  the  singular  epithet"  of 
CaBgraphes^  or  fair  writer. 

One  of  Chateaubriand's  billete*doux  to  Madame  Rdcamier  puts  the 
OQgsgii^  V^^^i  "  Quand  reverrai-je  votre  petite  ^criture,  soBur  cadette 
de  la  mienne?"  The  comment  of  M.  de  Maroellus  on  this  bit  of  alleged 
aflinity  is  spirituel:  "Ah!  bien  cadette  sans  doute;"  for  Chateaubriand 
wrote  in  letters  half  an  inch  high,  and  as  if  there  were  nothing  but 

*  Tkble-talk  of  S.  Bogers.  t  The  Bertrams,  ch.  zviil. 

1  Night  and  Morning,  book  v.  ch.  viiL  §  Edinb.  Sev,,  July,  1856. 

I  Collier's  Preface  to  Coleridge's  Seven  Lectures, 
f  His  Corre^Mmdenee  with  her  was  published  in  1803. 

**  Compare  Cariyle's  Prench  Revelation,  part  iJ.  book  iv.  ch.  ix.,  with  Lamar- 
tine's  Hist  des  Girondins,  1.  iU.  §  ziii. 
ft  Blum's  Graf  J.  J.  von.  Sievers.— ^9Sb<.  R$o^  467. 
tt  Bedine  and  Fall,  ch.  xxxii 
Jan. — VOL.  czzxui.  ko.  dzzix.  i 
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o»itab  in  the  alphabet     The  noUe  fecietaiy  allow8»  however,  tliat  his 
ohieffi  groue  icrUnre^  '^  ri  iisible  mdme  dant  son  tnconreetion/'*  wa« 

dBTTed  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  any  other,  which  speaks  tolumee  for  its 
^  ble  aspect. 

^And  a  trying  thing  it  is,  to  hare  to  decipher  the  illegible.  Curses 
both  loud  and  deep  have  ever  been  frightfully  aecunralating,  from  the 
time  handwriting  was  invented,  on  the  torturing  system  of  epistolary 
hieroglyphics.  A  tall  folio  might  easily  be  compiled,  of  pathetic  remon- 
strances extant  in  actual  print,  against  the  habit  of  afflicting  one's  cor- 
respondents  with  undecipherable  ink-spots.  Horace  Walpole  makes  a 
partial  self-accusation  on  this  subject  the  occasion  of  a  protest  against  my 
Lord  Hertford's  most  puzzling  penmanship.  **  This  letter  is  woefully 
blotted  and  ill-written,  yet  I  must  say  it  is  print  compared  with  your 
lordship's.  At  first  I  thought  you  had  fxMgot  that  yon  was  not  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  put  it  into  cipher."t  Fanny  Bumey 
complained  of  the  De  Stael  as  penning  what  it  was  **  impossible  to 
decipher."  Dr.  Parr  provoked  his  friends  and  compositors  by  what  De 
Quincey  calls  his  <^  execrable"  handwriting.  A  marked  contrast  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  from  Professor  Porson,  whose  caligraphic 
marginalia  have  given  beauty  as  well  as  scholastic  value  to  many  a 
volume  annotated  by  his  facile  pen. 

Even  Win  Jenkins  was  stung  into  an  outcry  against  the  non-lucid 
intervals  of  ''dear  Mary  Jones V  autographic  memorials.  "I  pray  of  all 
love,  you  will  mind  your  vrighting  and  your  spilling ;  for,  craving  your 
pardon,  Molly,  it  made  one  suet  to  dissypher  your  last  scrabble.  .  .  .  O, 
voman !  voman  !  if  thou  hadst  but  the  feast  consumption  of  what  pleasure 
we  scullers  have,  when  we  can  cunster  the  crabbidst  buck  off  hand."{ 
Some  folks  are  thankful  for  small  mercies,  honest  Win. 

Robert  Southey,  in  virtue  of  the  elegant  excellence  of  his  own  hand- 
writing— wluch  is  near  akin  to  that,  respectively,  but  in  each  case  **  with 
a  difference,"  of  Charles  Lamb,  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey — ^had  a  better  show  of  right  than  Smollett's  Mistress  Winifred, 
to  scold  offenders  against  the  laws  of  legible  penmanship.  And  this 
right  he  pretty  fredfy  exercised  as  a  duty.  Many  was  the  hand  he 
rapped  over  the  knuckles  for  not  holding  its  pen  properly  and  guiding  it 
gracefully.  At  one  time  it  b  George  Burnett  whom  he  would  fain  per« 
soade  to  ''attend  to  his  handwriting,"  and  to  oonvince,  in  his  own  way, 
of  the  <'  moral  fitness  of  writing  straight  lines  and  distinct  letters,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  mind."!  At  another  it  is  his  fast  friend  Misa 
Barker,  whom  he  frankly  apprizes,  "  Senhora,  you  puzde  me  by  your 
handwritings — a  very  pretty  handwriting,  but  cursedly  unintelligible — a 
cramp-crooked-crow-quill,  twelve-o'-dock-at-night  sort  of  writing, — the 
whole  six-and-twenty  letters  like  '  ■,  such  a  family  likeness  among^ 
them  that  there  is  no  knowing  one  from  another,  not  even  by  their 
stature,  for  the  tall  ones  are  so  bandy-legged  that  their  heads  do  not 
overtop  the  hump-backs  of  their  dwarf  brethren.  .  .  .  Senhora,  it  is  a 
handwriting  of  the  feminine  gender — it  is  ^enwomanahip^  Senhora.''|[ 

*  Chateaubriand  et  son  Temps,  par  le  Comte  de  Marceilus,  cnf.  pp.  337,  4e6, 
462-3. 

f  Walpole  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Nov.  18,  1763. 
Humphrey  Clinker.  §  Southey  to  Mr.  Blckmaa,  Kov.  27,  ISOl. 

Southey  to  Miss  Barker,  Jan.  14,  1803. 
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His  charge  of  its  being  a  '*twelTe-o*clock-ai*niglit  sort  of  writing," 
Temindfl  us  of  a  passage  of  Mrs.  Browning's  : 

My  hand's  a  tremble  as  I  bad  just  caogbt  up 
Mj  beart  to  write  witb«  in  the  place  of  it. 
At  least  you'd  take  these  letters  to  be  writ 
At  sea,  in  storm  !^ 

Another  especial  victim  of  Southey's  upbraidings  on  this  score,  was  big 
brother  Henry,  at  least  in  the  young  days  of  that  since-eminent  M.D., 
whom  Robert  used  to  style  the  Doctor,  not  himself  as  yet,  either  beings 
or  havinffyt  created  a  Doctor.  ''I  do  beseech  you  mend  your  ugly- 
ography,  he  writes  to  this  promising  brother ;  and  even  avers,  '^  I  believe 
no  man  who  ever  wrote  to  any  good  purpose  wrote  a  bad  hand."{ 
Writing  to  another  brother,  the  Uaptain,  and  explaining  why  he  had  not 
written  sooner,  or  employed  brother  Henry's  pen,  Southey  says,  "  The 
Doctor's  rascally  handwriting  migbt  have  enabled  me  to  do  it ;  but  it  is 
as  provoking  to  receive  a  sheet  scrawled  over  with  a  mouthful  of  mean- 
ing, as  to  call  for  spruce  beer  when  one  is  thirsty,  and  get  a  glassful  of 
ftoth.''§ 

Proportionate  to  his  impatience  at  cacographic  enormities,  was  Robert 
the  Rhymer's  pleasurable  appreciation  of  a  dear,  good  hand.  We  have 
already  cited  (me  witness  to  character  in  Mrs.  Thraie's  behalf.  Southey 
is  himself  another,  and  an  emphatic  one.  ^*  She  writes  a  sprightly 
letter,"  he  testifies  of  the  Piozzi  at  seventy-five^  *^  fall  of  life  and  spirits^ 
and  in  a  full,  strong  hand,  which,  as  a  sample  of  pentt7omaiiship,  is  re- 
markably fine,  but,  considering  her  time  of  life,  is  really  wonderful."  || 
What  with  Madame's  native  vivacity  and  her  well-cultured  pen-womau- 
ship^  no  wonder  she  snapped  so  eagerly,  as  Fanny  Burney  describes,  at 
Mr.  Crutchley's  proposal  for  the  Streatham  society  to  consult  a  professed 
analyst  of  character  from  the  writer's  autograph — a  professor  of  <*  the 
art  of  discovering  moral  diaracters  from  wrtUen  ones» '  '<  Mrs.  Thrale 
immediately  started  up  and  wrote  in  a  very  fine  hand, — ^  The  character 
of  the  writer  of  this  is  earnestly  desired.'  "  When  the  earnest  desire 
was  complied  with,  it  was  in  the  following  terms :  that  the  applicant  was 
yery  unsteady  in  her  affections,  a  great  lover  of  pleasure,  and  had  no 
disuke  to  living  in  the  countrY.*|[  The  Burney  seems  to  have  recognised 
in  this  a  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Were  Southey's  asserted  conviction,  quoted  above,  a  correct  one,  that 
no  man  who  ever  wrote  to  good  purpose,  wrote  a  bad  hand,  some  names 
that  stand  well  in  literature  would  nave  to  be  cleared  off  as  impostors^ 
intruders^  and  false  pretenders.  Among  the  moderns  alone  a  tidy  clear- 
ance might  be  effected.  Some  of  our  best -reputed  authors,  in  their 
several  departments  of  authorship,  have  been  more  or  less  flagrant  mis- 

*  Aurora  Leigb,  book  yL 

t  By  not  as  yet  haviag  created  one,  we  refer,  of  course,  to  what  is  known  in 
modem  literature  as  The  Doctor,  by  Robert  Souths— that  Daniel  Dove,  to  wit^ 
whose  existence  led  its  creator  into  strange  lengths  of  mysttflcafekm  and  verbal 
prevarication. 

t  R.  to  H.  Southey,  Egq^  Nov.  21, 1804. 

I  To  Lieut.  Southey,  R.N.,  Dee.  91,  1S06. 

I  Southey  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Sept.  20^  1813. 

t  See  Diary  of  Madame  d'ArUay,  voL  IL  part  it  (1781.) 
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doers  in  penmaDsbip.  Byron  could  with  dtflSculty  make  oat  his  own 
handwriting — ^though  he  liked  to  believe  he  conld  write  decently  onoe; 
but  *^  haste  and  agitation  of  one  kind  and  another,"  says  he,  "  have  quite 
spoilt  as  pretty  a  scrawl  as  ever  scratched  over  a  frank."  His  letters 
abound  with  apologies  for  being  ''  illegible"  and  ^*  unintelligible/'  '<  Phiy 
let  them  be  copied,"  is  his  desire  as  regards  the  poems  and  notes  he  sends 
for  the  printer;  ^*  no  devil  can  read  my  hand."*  Southey,  howeTer,  as 
we  may  conjecture,  would  not  have  accepted  Byron's  instance  as  contra- 
dicting his  rule;  for  he  would  have  charged  him  with  writing  to  no  good 
purpose  whatever,  but  to  a  distinctly  and  disastrously  bad  one.  But 
there  are  other  examples,  not  liable  to  any  such  moral  reprobation. 
Jeffrey  (though  at  Aim,  too,  Southey  would  have  hurled  a  critical  ana- 
thema) wrote  in  provokingly  obscure  characters.  Even  Lord  Cockbum 
admits  that  "  a  more  illegible  hand  has  rarely  tormented  friends."t  And 
in  that  story  which  John  Gait  tells  of  the  masquerading  lady  who  makes 
him  write  down  his  address  for  her,  *^  Na,  na,  Mr.  Jamphler,"  she  is  made 
to  protest,  when  the  little  advocate  has  complied,  "  that  winna  do— I 
canna  read  Greek — ye  maun  pit  it  in  broad  Scotch," — ^Mr.  Jamphler 
being,  in  consequence,  "  obligated  to  write  the  address  more  legibly."]; 
As  this  tricksy  dame  taxed  Jeffrey  with  putting  it  in  Greek,  so  Theodore 
Hook§  was  twitted  with  *'  writing  his  Hebrew  without  points."  Doctor 
Chalmers,  again,  wrote  what  was  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  his  friends — his 
fiather  being  said||  to  have  carefully  deposited  the  unread  letters  in  his 
desk,  saying,  that  Thomas  himself  would  read  them  to  him  when  he  came 
to  Anstruther.  Many  years  later  we  read  the  following  termination  of 
an  affectionate  letter  to  his  aged  mother :  ''  Let  me  know  if  you  can 
read  my  present  letter ;  for  if  you  can,  it  will  give  me  satisfaction  to 
know  that  I  can  make  myself  legible.  I  have  made  a  particular  effort, 
and  I  hope  I  have  succeeded.  I  think  pretty  well  of  it  myself,  but  I  am 
not  the  best  judge  of  that  matter."  What  his  mother  thought  of  this 
particular  letter,  or  how  far  t^  was  eligibly  legible,  does  not  appear ;  but 
three  years  later  we  get  an  avowal  of  hers  that  looks  discouraging  :  *<  I 
had  a  letter  last  night  from  Thomas.  ...  It  is  a  vast  labour  the  reading 
his  letters — I  sometimes  take  a  week  to  make  them  out."^ 

Sydney  Smith  formally  declined  ever  reading  his  own  handwriting 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  date.  He  was  so  aware  of  the  badness  of  it, 
that  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Travers,  who  wished  to  see  one  of  his  sermons,  he 
says,  "  I  would  send  it  to  you  with  pleasure,  but  my  writing  is  as  if  a 
swarm  of  ants,  creeping  from  an  ink-bottle,  had  walked  over  a  sheet  of 
paper  without  wiping  their  legs."**  But  this  consciousness  did  not  prevent 
his  rebukes  to  Jeffrey,  and  Lady  Holland  herself,  for  the  illegibilityft  of 
their  pen-practice. 

Alluding  to  the  melancholy  fact  that  there  are  some  handwritings 
which  produce  a  strike  for  more  wages  in  any  oflBce  where  they  appear, 
a  popular  essayist}];  assigns  to  Lord  Brougham's  a  bad  pre-eminence 


*  See  Moore's  Life  of  Byion,  edit.  1861,  pp.  7, 35,  91, 104, 189. 

J  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  vol.  i  p.  18. 
The  Steam-boat,  by  J.  Gal£  oh.  xri.  §  Life  by  Barham,  ch.  xiv. 

Banna's  Lifb  of  Chalmers,  ch.  iL  ^  Ibid.,  cU.  xxxiii. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith,  vol.  L  ch.  viii. 
f  See  Ibid.,  vol.  U.,  pp.  50, 128,  482. 
X  John  HoUingshead,  The  Mechanism  of  Literature. 
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among  this  bad  loi-^aflBrming  that  Tenerable  peer*s  handwriting  to  be 
the  worst  to  read  or  print  from  that  has  been  seen  during  the  last  half 
century.*  From  M.  Oberleitner's  recent  collection  of  autographsl  we 
learn  that  Bayard,  the  ehevaUer  eana  peur  et  sans  reproeke^  wrote  his 
name  in  a  style  ^  resembling  a  Runic  inscription  more  closely  than  any- 
thing else  ;  and  that,  while  Ulric  yon  Hutten  and  Melanchthon  are 
exceptionally  clear,  Erasmus  and  Luther  **  would  assuredly,"  in  the 
Saturday  Reviewer's  phrase,^  "  never  have  earned  their  capitation  grant 
under  the  Revised  Code."  But  for  the  explanatory  catalogue,  it  would 
be  *'  perfectly  hopeless  to  decipher  thera."§ 

We  are  told  of  Thomas  Hood's  ^  peculiarly  clear  neat  writing,"  that 
fio  good  and  legible  was  it,  that  it  was  repeatedly  begged  by  printers,  to 
teach  their  compositors  a  6rst  and  easy  lesson  in  reading  handwriting. || 

Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  somewhere  speaks  of  what  he  calls  *'  that  stiff,  Italian 
hand,"  which  allows  the  writer  so  much  time  to  think  while  he  forms 
his  letters.^  Count  Cavour,  according  to  the  Times*  Own  Correspondent 
at  Turin,**  wrote  a  plain  andjdistinct  round  French  hand,  with  lines  wide 
apart — a  hand  of  which  strength  and  decision  would  not,  on  a  first  in- 
spectioD,  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious  characteristics.  An  attached  com* 
patriot  of  the  late  Earl  of  Eglintoun  bore  witness  at  the  Ayr  '<  Memo- 
rial" meeting,tt  that  as  it  was  his  lordship's  principle  (and  practice)  never 
to  leave  a  letter  unanswered,  no  matter  from  whom  it  might  come,  high 
or  low,  or  what  the  subject  of  it  might  be,  important  or  the  reverse ;  so 
also  the  answer  he  penued,  in  time  for  the  next  post,  was  sure  to  be 
"  written  in  that  plain  and  simple  hand  which  truly  reflected/'  says 
Colonel  Ferrier  Hamilton,  '^  the  character  of  the  writer — manly ,  frank, 
unostentatious,  and  kind." 

Sheridan  was  one  of  the  illustrious  obscure  in  penmanship.  His  notes 
to  Mathews  the  elder,  fast  and  frequent,  were  so  illegible  that  the  come- 
dian had  to  take  them  for  translation  to  Tom  Sheridan ;  **  and  I  have 
now  in  my  possession,"  records  Mrs.  Mathews,  ''  writings  of  his  contain- 
ing words  that  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  to  make  out  the  context. 
.  .  .  One  night  an  order  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  was  stopped  at  the  box-door 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  pronounced  a  forgery,  because  the  door- 
keeper could  not  read  it."j;t 

M.  de  Tooqueville,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Grote,  apologising  for 
an  illegible  scrawl,  says  that  somebody  told  him  the  other  day  that  his 
handwriting  was  midway  between  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform.  *'  I  con- 

*  ^  Lord  Brougham's  manuscripts  are  seldom  touched  by  any  compoBitor  under 
an  advance  upon  the  ordinary  rate  of  payment  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent.**— 
Tht  RegUier,  May,  1861. 

I  Album  de  Facsimile  des  Regents,  etc.    Vienna,  186S.  t  No.  851. 

^*  Calvin's  signature  displays  a  tremulousness  strangely  untrue  to  its  historic 
character;  it  vrill  be  recognised  by  many  as  curiously  similar  to  that  of  a  distin- 
guished religious  leader  of  our  own  day."  Among  other  autographs  in  Af. 
Oberleitner's  collection,  is  that  of  William  of  Orange,  "remarkably  firm  and 
dear;"  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  "an  illegible  scrawl;"  and  that  of  Goetz  of 
Berlichingen,  **  looking  very  much  as  a  signature  written  with  an  iron  hand 
mis^t  be  expected  to  look."— Ibid.,  xiii  90. 

I  See  Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood,  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 

t  My  Novd,  book  ii  ch.  li.  ••  Jan.  1, 1861. 

ft  Oct.  28, 1861. 

it  Life  of  C.  Mathews,  ch.  xU. 
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jole  myself,  howevw,"  he  add%  '<  with  trying  to  belieTe  that  there  is  » 
man  who  writes  still  worse,  our  excellent  friend  Senior."*  The  distin* 
guished  critie  and  political  economist  of  that  name^  now  deceased,  is  hate 
referred  to. 

Bad  writers,  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  has  ohsenred»  cannot  now  plead  great 
examples  for  bad  writing ;  and  he  points  it  out  as  a  eurious  thing  thal^ 
going  back  for  a  long  period,  prime  ministers  have,  with  few  exoeptiona, 
been  remarkably  good  writers.  Canning,  he  say%  wrote  an  exquisite 
hand ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  clear  and  noble  hand ;  Sir  Robert  Peel 
a  most  legible  hand,  a  thought,  perhaps,  too  mercantile  for  beauty,  but 
still  an  excellent  hand.  <^  £ord  Palmerston's  handwriting  is  a  model  of 
good  penmanship:  Lord  John  Russell's  forcible  and  £stinct;  and  I 
might  continue  to  give  a  long  list  of  eminent  men  who  have  not  disdained 
to  take  much  pains  with  their  handwriting.  I  mention  these  statesmen, 
because  all  of  them  had,  or  have,  to  write  a  great  quantity  in  the  course 
of  most  days,  and  might  fairly  be  excosed  if  they  wrote  badly. "f  The 
clerk  of  the  privy  council  has  special  opportunities  for  observant  criti- 
cism on  caligraphy  of  this  class. 

It  is  not  every  man  that  forms  a  correct  estimate  of  his  penmanshipi 
any  more  than  of  his  personal  character.  Some  overrate,  and  a  few  de- 
preciate, the  merits  of  their  handwriting.  Some  are  beride  the  marie, 
and  mistake  the  manner,  altogether.  Hartley  Coleridge  describes  him- 
self in  Album  verse  as  one 

whose  characters  are  quaint 

Aj9  antique  le^nd  of  a  monkish  saint. 

As  hieroglyphic  of  the  wise  Egyptian, 

Or  prenticc-posing  doctor's  learn'd  prescription ; 

As  Kunic,  Coptic,  Ghaldee,  Erse,  or  Ogham, 

Or  schoolboy's  tasks,  for  which  their  masters  flog  'em ; 

As  hand  of  cooks,  by  love  impeli'd  to  scrawl. 

Or  hand  of  Bishops,  which  is  worst  of  all4 

In  reality,  'twas  no  snch  thing.  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  tells  us  his 
brother's  ^*  peculiar  handwriting"  was  **  strong,  black,  rapid,  and  irregular, 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  distinct  and  legible"§ — not  at  all,  however,  the 
sort  of  hand  we  should  have  predicated  from  the  known  character  of  the 


Judging  from  specimens  in  a  new  French  publication,  VAuiograpke^ 
the  handwriting  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  ^  undecided,  nervous,  fitAil,  and 
wavering" — his  words  being  sometimes  crowded  into  a  smsdl  space,  at 
others  sprawling  over  a  large  one.  And  it  is  noted  that  he  has  four  ways 
of  forming  the  letter  S.  Louis  Philippe's  writing,  when  he  signed  the 
abdication  in  1 848,  is,  on  the  contrary,  '^  firm  and  bold.^'  Lamartine's 
is  '*  small  and  delicate  as  that  of  an  excitable  and  impressionable 
woman." 

One  of  the  noost  noticeable  specimens  of  latter-day  penim>manship— to 

•  Tocquevaie  to  Mrs.  Grote^  Jan.  81, 1857. 

\  Second  Series  of  Friends  in  Council,  I.  270.    Second  edition. 

Z  Hartley  Coleridge's  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

{  Memoir  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  p.  138. 
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adopt  Souther's  sexual  substantive — appears  to  have  been  Charlotte 
Bronte's ;  maryelloasly,  microscopically  small*  (notwithstanding  her  near- 
nghtedness-— unless  indeed  we  ou^ht  to  say,  in  consequence  of  it),  in 
^  clear,  legible,  delicate  traced  writing,  almost  as  easy  to  read  as  print." 
So  Mrs.  Gaskell  describes  itf  Mr.  Caldwell  Bosooe  descries  in  that  hand- 
writing, so  minute  and  compressed,  yet  never  abbreviated ;  "  microscopic 
even,  yet  never  fine  or  delicate ;  not  bold  or  graceful,  but  firm  and 
angular,"  a  somethino;  that  is,  upon  the  whole,  with  its  quaint  distinctive 
characters,  ^  a  soft  of  mieroeosmie  emblem  of  her  genius.''^ 

Currer  Bell  has  more  than  once  given  proof  of  ner  observant  habit  in 
matters  of  penmanship.  She,  too,  read  character  by  it.  Her  Professor 
at  Brussels  scrutinises  his  queer  friend  Hunsden*s  ''small,  neat  hand- 
writing, not  a  bit  like  that  of  a  mercantile  man,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  man 
except  Hunsden  himself.  They  talk  of  afi&nities  between  ihe  autograph 
and  the  character :  what  was  there  here  p  I  recalled  the  writer^s  peculiar 
free  and  certain  traits  I  suspected,  rather  than  knew,  to  appertain  to  his 
nature^  and  I  answered,  *  A  good  deal.'  "§  So  in  Paulina  s  enamoured 
portraval  of  Graham  Bretton,  whose  first  letter  she  has  just  received: 
** Graham's  hand  is  like  himself,  Lucy;  ...  no  pointed  turns  harshly 
pricking  the  optic  nerve,  but  a  dean,  mellow,  pleasant  manuscript,  that 
•oothes  you  as  you  read.  It  is  like  his  iace*— just  like  the  chiselling  of  his 
features  :  do  you  know  his  autograph  ?"||  But  Paulina's  note  of  interro- 
gation must  be  our  fiiU  stop. 

*  Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  this  respect,  on  the  part  of  her  male 
contemporaries,  is  the  autograph  of  Douglas  Jerrolo.  His  custom  in  composition, 
his  flon  tells  us,  was  to- write  for  the  press  on  little  blue  slips  of  paper,  <*in  letters 
nnaUer  than  the  type  in  which  they  shall  he  piesently  set."-*l4fii  of  Douglas  Jer- 
rdd,  p.  259. 

Schleieniiacher  is  another  example  of  those  who  affect  microscQpio  manipula- 
tion in  the  matter  of  penwork.  We  Und  his  fkther  once  and  again  complaining 
mildly  of  the  young  preacher's  minute  autograph  i  *'  Tour  mother,  on  aecount  H 
your  small  haadwritiBg,  read  out  the  passage  to  me,"  Ac.  "I  should  like  veiY 
much  to  readope  of  your  Uitest  sermons,  but  not  written  in  a  very  small  hand/' 
— Ufe  of  Schlcdermacher,  I.  103,  10». 

iXjfe  of  Charlotte  Biont^  vol  ii.  ch.  1. 
MMmaiM§mmB,  July,  1857. 
The  Pkoftssor,  ch.  xxi. 
Yiliette^  ch.  zzziii.,  **  The  First  Letter." 
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STBATHMORE; 

OB,  WEOUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

▲  LITE  BOlIUrCB. 

Br  TH£  Author  or  '^  Grantillb  db  Vigne,*'  8tc. 

Pabt  the  Nimstebkth. 

L 

THX  BTMBOL  OF  THB  DTIMO  FLOWER. 

Summer  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city !  Mockery  of  the  name  !-^ 
Summer !  with  the  incessant  roll  of  traffic,  never  ending  from  the  dawn 
of  one  day  to  the  dawn  of  another ;  with  the  loud  beating  of  steam- 
presses  throbbing  and  thundering  through  the  nights ;  with  the  glory  of 
the  skies  in  azure  warmth  or  starry  stillness,  shut  out  from  sight  by  the 
great  wilderness  of  roofs  ;  with  the  dense  heat  of  the  noon  bumbg  on 
arid  pavement,  on  whirling  dust,  on  grey,  gritty,  barren  walls  ;  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  shining  on  toiling  crowds,  on  panting  horses,  on 
thronged  narrow  thoroughfares  filled  with  noise,  with  stench,  with  reek- 
ing, heavy  heat ;  on  dark,  noisome  courts,  where,  when  its  rays  stole  in 
through  some  broken  chink  or  loosened  shutter,  they  found  men  labouring 
and  lusting  for  gold,  with  their  eyes  blind  to  the  day  and  their  souls  lost 
to  heaven.  Summer !  with  the  only  bird  a  prisoned  lark  in  some  garret 
window,  that  shook  its  dust-covered  wings  and  strained  its  parched  throat 
in  song  that  was  but  a  long  quiver  of  agony,  while  it  plunged  its  beak  into 
the  dry  sear  sod  as  though  in  some  wild  memory  of  the  fresh  woodland 
grasses  hr  away.  Summer  I  with  the  only  flower  a  sickly  drooped  plants 
whose  leaves  hung  lifeless,  and  whose  blossoms  were  colourless  with 
smoke  ;  with  the  only  living  water  the  ink-black,  poisonous  river,  forest- 
thick  with  masts ;  with  the  only  murmur  through  the  day  and  night  the 
toiling  of  the  weary  feet  of  crowds  who  had  forgotten  what  green  fields 
were  like ! 

Summer !  it  is  a  terrible  and  ghastly  thine  in  the  pent  alleys  of  a  great 
city,  and  Marion  Vavasour,  when  she  stood  leaning  her  arms  on  the  sill 
of  her  narrow  window,  and  gazing  down  into  the  noxious  street  below, 
sickened  and  shuddered  at  it  as  under  a  physical  torture.  Beauty, 
colouring,  poetry,  luxury,  they  were  the  life  of  this  woman's  life;  her 
eyes  longed,  her  heart  thirsted  for  them  as  the  lark's  for  the  woodland 
shadows,  as  the  flower  for  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
morning  dew.  Years  of  evil  and  of  infamy  could  not  trample  this  out 
of  her  nature;  she  had  been  bom  for  all  the  richness  of  sovereignty,  all 
the  luxuriance  of  power,  all  the  delicate  lustre  of  sight,  and  scent,  and 
touch,  and  eTer-ohanf^nfl'  scenes  of  beauty,  which  are  the  prerogatives 
of  wealth ;  she  lived  m  them,  without  them  she  perished  famme-stricken. 
The  heat,  the  noise,  the  dusty  glare,  the  barren,  vulgar  hideousness  of 
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Ae  life  about  her  were  bitter  torture  to  her,  the  death  to  which  she  had 
sunk  in  the  whirling  chMoi  of  the  ocean  had  not  been  one  tithe  so  ter- 
rible, 80  aoctined  to  her,  as  the  living  death  in  which  she  dwelt.  Proud, 
she  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  degradation  ;  a  poetic  voluptuary,  her  life 
was  sheared  barren  of  every  memory  of  beautv ;  once  apatrician  and  a 
ruler,  she  lived  a  pariah  imprisoned  in  want  and  misery.  Vengeance  could 
nat  have  been  more  subtle  and  complete  than  his. 

Where  she  looked  down  into  the  hot,  vile,  unsightly  street,  with 
its  crowded  wretchedness,  and  its  narrow  strip  of  sunny  sky  left  be-> 
tween  the  high  pent  rooh  as  though  in  mockery  of  m  the  glorious 
world  beyond,  laughing  in  loveliness  and  light,  that  was  lost  and 
unknown  to  those  who  were  the  dwellers  here,  her  thoughts  wandered 
to  her  dead  and  golden  past.  The  hours  of  triumphs,  ue  homage  of 
courts,  the  rich  perfection  of  her  peerless  loveliness,  the  days  of  her 
glad  and  splendid  sovereignty,,  they  floated  before  her  in  memories 
tangled  and  lustrous  like  the  elories  of  a  dream.  A  thousand  summer 
days,  a  thousand  summer  nights,  the  perfume  of  Southern  climes,  and 
the  fragrance  of  luminous  seas  flashing  in  phosphor  light,  whilst  the 
air  was  balmy  with  flowers,  and  filled  with  music  from  palace-stairs, 
gleaming  marble  white  through  deep  odorous  thickets  of  myrtle;  the 
murmur  of  love- words  whispered  low,  and  the  radiance  of  her  own 
resistless  beauty,  with  the  gold  light  on  her  hair,  and  the  proud 
challenge  in  her  eyes,  and  the  throngs  .of  princes  and  of  courtiers 
waiting  on    her   steps,   that   swept   like   Cleopatra's  over  rose-strewn 

Saths : — they  drifted  past  her,  the  phantoms  of  dead  years,  and  a 
nil,  sickly  sense  of  unreality  stole  on  her,  looking  on  that  glorious 
sun-lighted,  diamond-crowned  vision  of  her  youth.  Had  hers  ever  been 
this  fair  and  sovereign  life?  Was  she  what  the  world  had  known  as 
Marion  Vavasour  ?  The  soft  grace,  the  rich  lustre,  the  divine  fragrance 
of  that  bygone  hfe,  were  they  all  dead  for  ever  ?  Could  the  light  never 
come  back  to  her  eyes,  the  laughter  to  her  heart,  the  beauty-— her  loved, 
lost  beauty  I — ^to  her  face,  for  which  men  had  deemed  the  world  well 
lost  ?  And  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  the  black  river-tide,  and  of  the 
surging  throng  in  the  weary  glare  below,  seemed  to  beat  as  answer  on 
the  stifling  air, 

"  For  ever,  never !    Never,  for  ever  I" 

Yet  among  the  living,  as  though  condemned  wraith-like  to  wander  with- 
out rest  among  the  world  that  knew  her  not,  and  in  which  she  had  no 
place,  Marion  Vavasour  was  dead  ! 

She  gazed  down  into  the  colourless  dust-strewn  street,  while  the  hot 
air  was  filled  with  sickening,  sUfling  odonrs  from  which  she  shrank,  and 
ap  from  the  river  swept  noxious,  pestilential  vapours  in  the  arid  noon, 
in  which  the  pale  leaves  of  the  garret-flower  arooped,  and  the  cs^ed 
lark  sat  huddled  and  blind,  with  wings  that  hung  nerveless,  and  a  little 
fife  without  song  ;  and  as  she  gazed  through  the  deadly  weariness  of  her 
beggared  years,  one  human  passion  rose,  still  sweet,  still  unexhausted, 
§£11  the  right  and  the  lust  of  the  outcast  as  of  the  monarch— -the  passion 
of  revenge.  The  hatred  which  had  destroyed  her,  was  scarce  so  cruel 
and  80  pitiless  as  the  hatred  that  she  bore;  for  men  at  their  worst  never 
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mmK  ihe  depths  to  wbaek  a  woman  siaks  when  onoe  noMKed^  mnd  caii 
into  the  fathomless  sea  of  imlicensed  evH ;  the  tigress  is  nuiore  croel  than 
her  mate.  Men  strike  at  what  they  hate ;  women,  more  subtle  and 
more  mereilessy  siarike  at  what  is  best-beloyed  by  the  Mfe  they  would 
destroy.  It  is  the  diffsrenee  <^  the  sexes ;  one  tramples  ont  nnder  an 
iron  heel,  the  other  poisons  unseen  and  widi  a  smile. 

Vague,  shapeless,  hopeless,  her  vengeance  rose  before  her  sight ;  she 
knew  now  where  to  slvik&— but  how  ?  Sunk  amongst  the  lowest,  desti- 
tute, and  banned  from  every  household,  how  could  she  sever  two  lives 
li£ked  far  above  her  in  the  security  of  rank,  and  power,  and  peace  ?  How 
eould  she  learn  the  force  to  forge  a  bolt  to  reach  and  pierce  the  kingly 
mail  of  the  patrician  and  the  statesman?  She  had  seen  where  the  single 
weakness  lay  in  the  steel-clsd  strength  of  the  man  who  had  denied  her 
mercy ;  but  her  hands  were  empty,  she  had  no  weapon  with  which  to 
strike.  All  that  brutality  could  have  oomnassed,  all  that  a  serpent 
subtlety  and  an  insatiate  thirst  could  have  scnemed  and  been  slaked  in, 
she  would  have  done ;  but  her  power  was  paralysed,  whilst  her  passion 
to  destroy  burned  but  the  fiercer  for  its  impotence. 

*'  He  loves  hert— 4ie  loves  her  I"  the  words  that  had  been  hissed  from 
her  lips  in  Ae  night  stillness  as  she  had  looked  on  them,  broke  from  them 
now,  u  though  m  them  she  felt  the  whole  measure  of  her  hate  were 
gathered,  as  though  in  them  lay  the  mystical  encantation  at  whose 
summons  vengeance  woidd  rise  incarnate,  to  be  her  minuter  and  slave« 
She  hated  Lucille's  young  loveliness  and  life,  as  that  which  is  evil  ever 
hates  that  which  is  pure ;  the  divine  compassion  which  had  pitied  her,  the 
sweet  gracionsness  with  which  the  young  girl  had  saiiled  on  her  and 
offered  her  her  roses,  were  but  memories  winch  made  her  savage  greed 
the  thirstier  to  destroy  her. 

She  knew  nothing  of  her  save  what  rumour,  floating  to  her  as  rumour 
floats  amongst  the  masses  of  those  above  them,  told;  that  she  was  a 
young,  high-bom  girl,  whom  he  had  married  in  her  earliest  years,  and  of 
whom  many  idle  stories  wandered  downward  through  all  the  ranks  of 
society,  till  even  the  lowest  caught  and  retailed  them,  touching  her 
gentleness  to  all  who  sufiered  or  sought  charity,  and  her  husband's  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  her,  Rumour's  hundred  tongues  outlying  one  another 
in  what  they  babbled  of  the  beauty,  the  luxury,  the  brilliance  with  which 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  surround  her,  and  of.  the  strange  tenderness  in 
which  he  was  said  to  hold  one  whom  he  had  wedded  when  the  world  had 
deemed  him  bound  solely  and  for  ever  to  the  chiUness  of  power  and  the 
solitude  of  ambition. 

This  was  all  she  knew ;  but  it  was  more  than  enough  to  overfill  the 
measure  of  a  deadly  hate,  sole  lingering  passion  of  a  ruined  and  ruthless 
life,  whieh,  accursed  and  driven  out  itself  from  every  feirer  and  every 
holier  thing,  loathed  and  panted  to  destroy  all  beauty  that  lived  in  aootheiv 
all  light  that  shone  on  other  lives. 

Strathmore  had  been  her  slave;  in  his  passion,  in  his  crime,  siU  had 
been  his  temptress,  even  as  she  had  been  his  destroyer ;  and  a  burning, 
poisonous  jealousy  consumed  her,  twisted  in  with  tne  lust  f<Mr  her  ven- 
geance. She  hated  him  with  a  hate  unutterable;  but  a  thrill  of  thirsty 
€nvy  ran  through  her  when  she  knew  that  this  young  and  graceful  lover 
liness  was  in  his  home,  in  his  heart,  in  his  life.     If  the  vain  and  sensual 
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nature  c£  Mkrimi  VavMovr  had  evar  lorad,  she  had  lo^md— •£<»*  a  hiiaf 
whUe-*die  man  whoae  mad  darotion  had  baen  laviafaed  on  her  in  thai  im* 
perions  force  which  wakea  ihe  heart  of  weman  in.  their  own  despite  ;  the 
cruel  tyrant  had  valued  most  the  costliest  toy  she  most  ntteriy,  most 
faratally  destioyed;  the  sweetest,  riehest  howa  of  her  rieh,  sweet  put  had 
been  those  in  which  Strathmore  had  bun  sobjeet  at  her  foot.  She  bad 
deemed  that  love  was  for  ever  dead  in  him,  and  she  had  deemed  aright; 
that  which  he  bore  to  LaciUe  was  too  pvre  to  faring  the  wild,  delicions 
passion  he  had  known  once,  and  hot  onoe  alone.  But  this  sAeknew  not; 
she  only  knew  that  in  another  lay  the  aole  joy  of  his  life ;  that  to  another 
was  given  his  kiss,  his  thoughts,  the  wealth  of  his  riches  and  of  his  ten* 
demess.  And  the  poison  of  a  fierce  and  brutal  jealousy  was  in  heiw^the 
jealousy  of  a  woman  who  hates,  and  who  has  lost  all  that  makes  woman* 
hood  human. 

^'He  loves  her! — he  k>ves  her!"  The  thirsty  words  weae  on  her  fipt 
as  she  leaned  out,  looking  on  the  heavy,  noxious,  sultry  street ;  in  them 
she  seemed  to  feel  the  prophecy  and  surety  of  her  vengeance.  Yet  how 
touch  them  who  dwelt  as  mr  above  her  now  as  the  skies  were  above  die 
vrretched  companions  of  her  infamy  ?  how,  with  the  impotent  hate  of  an 
outcast,  reach  and  sever  the  live9  surrounded  with  the  might  and  the 
purple  of  power? 

The  serpent  is  powerless  as  the  dove  to  harm,  unless  it  can  wind  its 
way  in  to  wreathe  around  and  breathe  its  venom  on  the  life  it  would 
destroy.  She  had  the  will,  the  thirst,  the  passion  to  strike,  and  to  strike 
without  pity ;  but  her  hands  were  empty.     It  was  hopeless. 

Where  she  leaned,  the  flower  on  the  pent,  dark  casement  was  blown 
by  the  wind  against  ber  lips ;  she  shuddered  from  its  touch ;  she  thoi^t 
of  the  rose— neb,  fragrant,  dew-laden — that  she  had  drawn  from  its  leafy 
nest  of  foliage  on  the  terrace  at  Vemongeaux.  As  that  scariet,  odorous 
lose  had  been  her  life  in  the  Past, — as  that  withered,  prisoned  fiower  in 
the  closeness  of  the  sunless,  noxious  garret  was  her  life  in  the  Present ! 
The  poetry  wluch  still  lingered  in  this. woman's  nature  made  her  lean 
over  the  yellow  feded  leaves  drooping  there  in  the  sickening  air,  and  see 
in  them  companions  to  her  fate,  and  touch  them  with  a  weary  hand — the 
hand  that  once  dealt  life  or  d^th  at  pleasure^  and  was  touched  with  as 
reverent  a  kiss  of  homage  as  that  which  queens  xeeaive !  Susce{^ble, 
impressionable  still,  a  thrill  of  terrible  joy  ran  through  her,  as  at  some 
aymb(^  and  metaphor  of  vengeance,  sure,  if  slow,  as  she  saw  gnawing  at 
its  roots  the  ghastly,  poisonous  fungi — they  were  to  her  an  omen  and  an 
nagnry. 

"Ah!"  she  whispered  to  the  flower,  with  the  graceful,  imaginative 
libney  wludi  onoe  had  been  her  softest  charm,  now  warped,  usurped,  and 
darkened,  and  made  evil  like  herself,  **  they  have  shorn  you  ot  beauty, 
of  fragrance,  of  gloiy,  of  life.  No  sun  shines  on  you,  and  none  think  yon 
fair.  Yon  aie  &ad«  and  the  world  will  give  you  no  place—but  you  hold 
what  will  poison  still !" 

**  Was  any  one  ever  so  happy  as  you  make  me  ?"  LnoiUe  asked  bin, 
wistfully,  with  a  soft,  deep-drawn  si^  of  joy  that  oould  find  no  eloquenoe 
fitting  for  it,  as  she  leaned  against  him,  in  the  Uteness  of  that  night, 
looking  upward  at  the  stars,  while  silvered  and  hushed  in  the  moonlight 
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there,  itretehed  below  the  casement^  the  winding  waten  and  the  dark 
woodlands  of  the  home  that  had  been  her  bridal  gift.  8he  did  not  know 
why,  for  all  answer,  he  pressed  her  closer  to  his  heart. 

"Thank  God r 

<<  And  you  !^'  she  murmared,  while  her  eyes  looked  npward  into  his^ 
"  with  all  the  glory  and  the  greatness  of  your  life,  you  never  forgot 
Lncille!" 

"  When  I  forget  Lucille,  my  liCs  will  have  ceased  !** 

His  head  was  bowed  over  her,  and  his  yoioe  was  sunk  to  that  deep 
tenderness  which  changed  so  utterly  the  chill  languor  of  its  habitual  tone, 
and  was  never  heard  save  by  her.  She  was  an  exquisite  child  to  him 
still,  with  all  her  soft  caprices,  her  poetic  earnestness^  her  fairy  fancies 
that  were  law  to  him,  her  unsullied  innocence  that  was  hallowed  to  him, 
and  only  became  tenfold  the  fairer,  tenfold  the  fonder,  to  his  sight  and  to 
his  heart  through  the  changed  ties  which  made  her  young  life  one  with 
his. 

The  keenest  remorse  sleeps  ofUn  and  long,  as  the  deadliest  serpent 
lies  dulled  and  still  in  peace  through  many  hours ;  and  in  the  happiness 
of  Lucille  almost  he  found  his  own,  for  in  her  he  saw  his  atonement  and 
his  expiation. 

She  lifted  her  head  with  a  fond  caress; — those  soft  kisses  of  Lucille's 
lips  seemed  to  purify  his  own ;  remembering  them,  callous  words  had  not 
seldom  been  checked — a  pitiless  sneer  not  seldom  been  foregone.  He 
strove — as  far  as  his  nature  could — to  be  what  she  believed  him. 

"  How  beautiful  the  night  is !  The  day  smiles  on  us,  but  the  night 
always  seems  fullest  of  God's  love  and  pity  I"  she  said,  while  her  eyes 
gazed  up  to  the  still  starlit  skies  with  that  poetic  and  meditative  love  of 
nature  which  beheld  "  God  in  all  things,"  and  found  poems  in  all,  from 
the  lowliest  flower  to  the  darkest  storm. 

He  smiled  tenderly  on  her ; — to  comprehend  this  was  not  possible  to 
him ;  in  his  youth  he  had  never  known  it,  in  his  mature  years  it  was  yet 
farther  from  him,  but  in  her  it  was  sacred  to  him  from  disdain,  safe  even 
from  a  jest 

"  You  see  beauty  in  all  the  world,  Lucille  !  If  these  chill,  lustreless 
nights  of  England  are  so  lovely  to  you,  what  will  the  Southern  ones  be 
—the  nights  of  Bai»,  of  Sicily,  of  Greece?" 

Where  they  leant  against  the  balcony  in  the  moonlight,  his  arm  about 
her  and  her  head  resting  on  hb  breast,  he  spoke  of  all  to  which  he  would 
take  her  some  leisure  time,  when  the  pressure  of  office  should  relax  and 
leave  him  free ;  of  hours  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  lateen-boats 
were  filled  with  fragrant  freights  of  violets  or  olive-wood ;  of  luminous 
waters,  with  the  golden  orange  fruit  and  purple  grapes  hanging  above 
the  waves ;  of  nights  in  the  Carnival  time,  when  from  some  lofty  case- 
ment she  would  look  out  on  the  Roman  throng  and  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  studded  and  circled  with  light;  of  moonlit  evenings,  floating 
down  the  soft,  grey  Bosphorus,  with  each  stroke  of  the  oars  leaving  a 
trail  of  phosphor  gold,  and  the  snows  of  Mount  Olympus  towering  in  the 
lustrous  radiance  of  Uie  stars ;  of  scenes  and  hours  which  he  drew  from 
the  memories  of  a  long  life,  the  accomplished  eloquence  and  facile  words 
of  the  orator  supplying  that  sense  of  beauty  which,  so  vivid  in  her,  had 
never,  even  in  youth,  existed  in  him,  so  that  its  absence  could  not  strike 
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coldly  or  harshly  on  her,  as  she  listened  to  ihe  mellow  music  of  his  voioe, 
and  the  naphic  painting  of  his  words,  and  let  her  thoughts  float  over  the 
golden  gfiories  which  steeped  that  rich  dreamland,  her  future. 

And  in  such  hours  as  this — letting  memory  drift  from  him,  and  the 
fevered  amhitions  and  hitter  contests  of  his  worid  he  forgot,  while  his 
thoughts  and  his  words  took  their  colour  from  hers,  and  in  her  upraised 
eyes  and  in  her  kiss  upon  his  cheek  he  knew  how  great,  how  perfect 
mxe  LuGslle's  love  and  happiness — Strathmore  himself  was  almost  happy. 
*^  Almost^ — for  the  great  lost  soul  of  the  man  could  never  wholly  cast 
ande  the  burden  of  its  sin  ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  life,  that  "  light  which 
never  was  on  land  or  sea,'*  had  died  for  ever  for  him  when  Marion  Va- 
vasour had  betrayed  him,  and  the  sun  had  gone  down  upon  his  wrath. 


II. 
QUJBSTOBXS  PiLBiomn. 

It  was  far  past  midnight  in  Westminster,  and  as  the  Minister  whose 
foreign  policy  recalled  the  greatness  of  Castlereagh,  and  whose  sweeping 
and  polished  eloquence  withered  like  an  ice-blast  all  it  smote,  passed 
out  from  the  House,  after  a  g^at  field-night,  the  approaches  were 
hemmed  in  by  a  crowd  breathless  to  see  and  eager  to  welcome  him. 
Famous,  but  never  popular;  firm  rooted  in  the  honour,  but  holding 
no  place  in  the  love,  of  the  nation;  wondered  at,  but  scarce  under- 
stood, in  a  country  which  deifies  the  Common-place,  and  calls  its  best 
Man  of  Business  its  best  Statesman,  the  subtle,  profound,  and  eloquent 
intellect  of  Strathmore  was  little  comprehended ;  his  genius  was  State- 
craft, Ins  aspiration  absolute  dominance;  bom  to  rule,  to  command,  and 
hold  an  undisputed  sceptre,  he  was  as  little  capable  of  sympathy  with  the 
English  nation  as  the  English  nation  with  him.  Solely  beneath  his 
Bway,  ihey  would  have  been  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  at  home,  but  they 
womd  have  never  been  degraded  and  ridiculed  abroad.  The  hand  of  the 
tyrant  might  have  been  iron,  but  it  would  have  grasped  a  sword  never  to 
be  bribed  into  its  sheath  by  an  appeal  to  a  trader's  instincts.  Thus, 
England  had  little  comprehension  of  him,  and  as  little  love;  but  the 
spirit  of  his  Statesmanship  was  essentially  the  spirit  which  ennobles  the 
blood  of  a  country,  and  gives  her  the  fear  of  her  foes  and  the  faith  of  her 
allies ;  and  although  this  is  the  spirit  which  of  all  others  is  most  lacking 
in  the  politics  of  the  nation,  and  is  deemed  by  her  most  costly  and 
**  idealic,"  there  are  hours,  now  and  then,  when  the  blood  stagnant  in 
her  veins  is  roused  by  it,  as  the  war-horse  which  has  long  worn  the  girths 
of  the  huckster's  saddle,  and  borne  the  trader's  pack,  still  rouses  to  the 
trumpet-blast  of  the  charge,  and  scents  the  battle  afar  off  with  eager, 
restless  memories  of  glory  gone. 

This  night  had  been  one  of  them,  and  for  once  the  old  grand  temper 
was  awake  in  the  country,  and  it  recognised  its  leader  in  the  man,  wno, 
if  his  hand  were  iron,  would  at  least  uphold  with  it  the  might  of 
England,  and  not  put  it  behind  him  for  the  gold  of  a  shopkeeper's  bribe, 
to  be  slipped  into  the  closed  palm. 

As  he  passed  out  into  the  night  the  crowds  pressed  closer  and  closer, 
and  cheerod  him  to  the  echo :  that  night  in  the  autnmn  of  the  by- 
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gone  Tear,  when  he  kad  p^ven  hia  life  to  th*  pml  of  the  seas  for  the 
sheer  sake  of  those  perishiag  in  the  stonoy  had  Drought  fab  naine  home 
to  the  hearts  of  Uie  people  with  a  warm,  huinaii  sympathyy  whieh  the 
patrimaa  hrillianee  and  the  haughty  fiuae  of  his  earecr  had  banished, 
nther  than  won.  It  had  made  his  name  loved  by  thousands  whose  eyes 
had  never  rerted  on  him,  and  whose  lires  oould  render  his  no  compre- 
hension. It  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  now,  and  they  wete  stirred 
as  by  one  impulse ;  their  shouts  of  weloom«  echoed  to  the  night,  roused 
by  something  higher  than  the  trading  instinct,  nobler  than  mere  popular 
clamour ;  it  was  homage  given,  unbought  and  unbidden,  to  that  which 
was  loftiest,  truest,  grandest  in  Strathmore's  nature.  For  the  moment 
he  was  moved  to  something  holier  than  mere  lust  of  power,  to  something 
warmer  than  the  mailed  pride  of  ambition,  as  he  bent  his  head  to  the 
assembled  multitudes ;  it  was  more  than  the  patrician  who  acknowledged 
the  acclamation  of  the  populace,  it  was  the  man  who  recognised  the 
sympathy  of  his  brethren. 

He  sank  back  in  the  solitude  of  his  carriage,  with  a  new  and  softened 
light  within  his  eyes,  and  a  weary  sigh  of  rest  after  conflict. 

He  had  done  evil,  but  he  had  done  also  good — good,  wide,  lasting^ 
wrought  for  his  country  and  for  the  sake  of  millions,  who  yet  lay  in  the 
womb  of  the  future.  Might  not  this  suffice  to  wash  out  the  blood-stain 
on  his  life  ? 

Scattering  the  people  clustered  in  the  narrow  ways,  the  carriage  moved 
forward  in  the  clear  light  of  the  midnight  moon.  The  dieers  rose 
deafening  on  the  air ;  the  masses  swayed  and  surged  in  the  fitful  shadows ; 
the  great  stone  piles  pealed  back  in  echo  the  name  the  multitudes  hurled 
in  honour  to  the  starlit  skies — "  Stsathmore  I  Stratbmorb  I" 

As  .the  waves  of  a  sea  part  and  roll  back,  so  the  waves  of  human  life 
swept  aside  with  their  mighty  murmur,  and,  as  it  had  risen  horn  the  sea- 
depths,  with  all  its  lost  and  evil  beauty,  known  through  all  the  change  of 
years  and  ravages  of  a  dishonoured  life,  so  there  rose  to  his  sight,  from 
the  waving  crowds  and  flickering  shades  of  night,  the  face  of  Marion 
Vavasour.  For  a  moment  seen,  and  in  a  moment  lost.  Yet  in  that 
moment  they  had  looked  on  one  another,  and  an  eternity  could  have  told 
neither  more.  The  new  and  holier  light  died  out  from  Strathmore's 
eyes ;  a  great  anguish  tightened  about  him  ;  a  sickening  dread,  such  as 
had  seised  him  when  he  had  seen  her  face  in  the  yellow  autumn  mists  of 
White  Ladies,  clenched  upon  his  life,  withering^  all  hope,  all  peace,  all 
future  unborn  yeara  The  temptress  and  companion  of  lus  sin  was  that 
sin's  Nemesis  and  Eumenides. 

"  Atonement !"  The  lurid  cruel  eyes  of  the  woman  for  whose  beauty 
he  had  steeped  his  soul  in  guilt,  mocked  at  it,  and  drove  him  out  from 
rest,  as  the  Furies  drove  Orestes,  even  when  remorse  had  brought  him 
weary,  and  worn,  and  sick  unto  death,  to  lie,  if  but  for  one  brief  hour,  at 
the  foot  of  the  altars  of  God. 

It  was  long  past  midnight. 

His  face  was  haggard,  and  his  step  had  changed  from  its  firm  and 
stately  tread  to  one  slow  and  weary,  as  he  passed  through  the  halls  and 
corridors  of  his  ministerial  residence^  through  the  glow  of  white  light, 
rich  hues,  delicate  marbles,  and  clustering  foliage.     He  had  come  from 
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a  pToad  trhnapb,  widi  whieh  Europe  woald  teem  on  the  monow ;  be 
hsd  eome  from  the  homa^  of  the  peoples,  rendered  as  hy  one  voice  to 
him  as  die  nphotder  of  the  honour  of  their  nation ;  yet  it  was  not  as  a 
Ttetor  that  he  retonied,  and  had  the  worid  beheld  htm  as  he  passed  alone 
ilirongh  the  solitnde  of  his  chamber,  it  would  not  have  found  one  memoiy 
of  its  honours,  its  might,  and  its  triumph,  remaining  with  the  man  who^ 
but  a  few  seconds  before,  had  spoken  in  the  name  of  England  the  grand 
challenge  which  would  uplift  her  ancient  f&me  in  the  sight  of  a  listening 
worldy  and  who  now  came,  as  the-  guilty  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
innocent,  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  the  burden  of  a  dead  sin  alone 
with  him,  and  upon  him. 

He  passed  through  the  silent  chambers  into  Luoille's,  where  the  ara» 
ma^  silvery  lamplight  was  soft  and  shaded,  burning  low. 

Ektrly  in  the  evening  he  had  returned  with  her  from  a  state  gathering, 
and  had  bidden  her  go  to  her  rest ;  for  used  to  the  child-like  simplicity 
and  even  tenor  of  her  years  at  Silver-rest,  she  was  too  fragile  to  be 
much  in  the  restless  vortex  and  the  wearing  whirl  of  that  great  world, 
of  which  her  loveliness  and  his  name  had  made  her  at  once  a  queen — a 
queen  as  guileless  and  unconscious  in  her  child-sovereignty  now,  as  when 
her  crown  was  of  the  woodland  violets,  and  her  wealth  of  the  ocean  sh^ls, 
by  the  sea-shore  at  Silver-rest. 

She  had  obeyed  him;  she  had  no  will  save  his,  the  gentlest  guide, 
the  surest  guardian  her  life  could  ever  have  owned,  for  he  had  bent  the 
iron  of  ius  nature  like  a  reed,  and  changed  his  very  character,  until  all  its 
coldness,  its  haughty  egotism,  its  ascetic  indifference  to  all  which  weaker 
men  hold  dear,  were  lost  and  merged  in  one  deep  tenderness  for  her. 
She  had  obeyed  him,  and  listening  long  for  the  echo  of  his  step,  had  sunk 
to  sleep,  with  the  words  of  her  prayer  for  him  and  of  her  gratitude  to  Grod 
tile  last  upon  her  lips.  He  moved  through  the  long  space  of  the  silent 
chamber,  and  stood  beside  her  couch,  looking  on  that  soft  and  innocent 
rest  to  which  the  night  brought  no  memories  of  guilt,  and  whose  dreams 
were  pure  and  joyous  as  the  dreams  of  infancy. 

Her  bright  hair  fell  unloosed  about  her,  a  flush  was  on  her  cheeks,  for 
the  night  was  warm,  her  head  rested  on  her  arm  in  all  the  grace  of  pro- 
found 2«pose,  and  Uiat  unconscious  and  dreaming  loveliness  smote  him 
tenfold  with  the  bitterness  of  guilt  as  he  stood  looking  down  upon  her  in 
the  shaded  silvery  light;  was  his  heart  one  on  whieh  it  should  be  hushed, 
were  his  lips  those  whose  kiss  should  wake  her  from  her  rest  ? 

Ooee  more  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  the  eyes  of  his  temptress  and 
destroyer  had  looked  on  him,  rising  up  from  the  surge  of  the  multitudes 
as  she  had  risen  from  the  surge  of  the  waves,  forbidding  him  peace,  claim- 
ing bias  hers  by  right  of  their  dead  sin,  by  right  of  their  mutual  guilt  to 
his  life  which  had  been  daughtered  by  the  lie  of  the  traitress,  and  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin.  What  place  had  he  beside  the  holv  rest  of  innocence? 
It  were  jnater  that  he  were  driven  out  to  dwell  with  the  lost,  and  the  ao- 
cursed,  in  the  shame  and  the  hatred  of  all  things  pure  and  sinless,  of  all 
lives  lored  of  God. 

As  though  even  in  sleep  conscious  when  he  was  near,  Lucille  stirred  in 
her  slumber  and  wakened  with  the  light  in  her  fiedr  eyes,  and  the  smile 
upon  her  face  with  which  she  had  wakened  from  the  sleep  of  childhood 
in  her  dead  mother's  bosom,  and  had  looked  upward  to  the  gasse  of  him 
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whose  crime  had  made  her  desolate  ere  yet  the  knew  her  loss  or  felt  her 
wrong.  Her  soft,  low  cry  thrilled  his  heart  with  its  waking  welcome,  the 
flush  of  a  beautifiil  gladness  deepened  the  warmth  of  her  cheeks,  her  arms 
were  thrown  ahout  his  neck,  while  her  lips  breathlessly  whispered  sweety 
eager  questions  for  his  honour,  his  triumphs,  his  greatness,  all  dear  to  her 
as  the  life  to  which  in  her  sight  they  gave  the  sanctity  of  the  Patriot  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  Buler.  The  voice  which  answered  her  qnivered 
slightly;  the  lips  which  met  her  caress  were  cold;  the  face  which  bent 
over  her  was  dark  and  worn  with  the  memories  which  thronged  about 
him  in  the  hush  of  night  The  flush  died  from  her  cheek,  the  light  was 
quenched  in  her  eyes,  the  shadow  of  his  own  fate  fell  upon  her. 

<*  You  suffer?  You  are  ill  ?  What  is  it— what  has  grieved  you  ?"  she 
asked  him,  in  the  rapid  dread,  the  vague  terror  of  any  evil  which  menaced 
him. 

He  drew  her  closer  to  his  heart,  and  the  profound  dissimulation,  the 
iron  self-control  which  were  alike  his  nature  and  training,  did  not  desert 
him  now. 

<<  Nothing,  my  own  love.  I  have  been  speaking  two  hours,  and  the 
debate  has  been  a  tempestuous  and  lengthened  one,  till  for  once  I  am 
weary  and  fatigued ;  that  is  all." 

She  did  not  doubt  him  :  that  his  lips  would  have  spoken  other  words 
save  those  of  truth,  she  dreamed  no  more  than  she  dreamed  of  the  blood- 
stain on  his  life  ;  but  the  eyes  which  took  all  their  light  and  all  their  joy 
from  his  gased  wistfully  upward  to  the  face  which,  waking  from  her 
slumber,  she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  darkened  and  careworn,  with  the 
resurrection  of  a  guilty  past,  the  futile  yeamine  of  a  great  remorse. 

''All?  You  are  sure  it  is  all?"  she  asked  him,  wistfully.  "You 
would  not  keep  anything  from  me  even  in  love?  You  would  not  withhold 
even  a  thought?  You  would  let  Lucille  share  your  pain  as  she  shares 
your  glory  ?" 

His  heart  sickened,  his  conscience  shrank  under  the  tender  words ; 
his  eyes,  fathomless  and  unrevealing  beneath  every  gaze  and  every 
torture,  fell  under  the  questioning  appeal  of  those  uplifted  to  him  in 
ibttr  innocence,  unconscious  of  the  anguish  that  they  dealt. 

Evil  should  not  have  been  the  salvation  which  had  saved  her ;  guilt 
should  not  have  been  the  secret  of  the  heart  on  which  hers  leaned!  A 
quick  shudder  ran  through  his  frame ;  he  drew  her  to  him  with  pasrionate 
force. 

'<  None  would  have  loved  you  as  I  love  ?  None  could  have  been  to 
you  as  I  am,  Lucille  ?*' 

"  Ah  !     No,  no.     Why  ask  ?— -you  know  that  so  well !" 

And  as  she  dun^  to  him,  her  bnght  hair  falling  over  his  arms,  her  eyes 
full  of  such  liquid  light  as  painters  give  to  the  pure  and  happy  eyes  of 
angels,  she  h^u^  but  in  his  words  the  tenderness  of  her  husband's  love, 
and  had  no  knowledge  in  them  of  the  sleepless  dread  of  that  remorse 
which  strove  to  lull  its  suffering,  and  to  find  peace  where  no  peace  was, 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  guiltless  life,  blessing  and  blessed  by  him. 
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III. 

THB  OUTCAST  BT  TUB  0ATK8. 

Light,  and  colouring,  the  coolness  of  water,  the  shade  of  leafy  depths, 
tlie  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  green  helts  of  sloping  lawns,  and  the  sparkling 
spray  of  fountain  columns  tossed  aloft  among  the  hrilliance  of  blossom 
and  the  lofty  heads  of  trees,  all  the  beauty  she  thirsted  for  was  here, 
where  Marion  Vavasour  stood  looking  through  the  iron  tracery  of  gates, 
as  the  prisoner  through  his  bars  gazes  at  the  world  to  which  he  can 
never  go  forth  again.  They  were  the  lodge-gates  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Thames  villa  of  S.  A.  R.  le  Ducd'Etoiles,  fill^  with  the  choicest  gather- 
ing of  England  at  a  brilliant  f^te,  that  was  simply  called  a  garden  party ; 
and  where  she  stood,  crouched  down  against  the  iron  scroll-work,  in  the 
dust  of  the  highway,  she  could  see  the  velvet  slopes  of  turf,  the  pyramids 
of  bloom,  the  glimpse  of  white  distant  terraces  through  the  breaks  of 
stately  avenues — she  could  hear  the  swell  of  far-off  music,  even  the  low 
murmur  of  a  laugh  when  a  group  swept  near — she  could  breathe  in  the 
rich  fragrance  of  flowers  and  of  perfumes — she  could  look,  in  one  word, 
on  the  life  of  her  Past. 

A  few  years  since,  and  he  who  was  host  there  had  led  her  through  the 
salons  of  the  Tuileries,  bending  to  her  word  in  homage,  seeking  no 
empire  so  precious  as  one  smile  from  the  lips  that  poets  hymned,  and  the 
eyes  that  recalled  all  the  glory  of  Helen's ;  a  few  years*  since,  and  she 
lutd  been  of  them,  with  them,  omnipotent  by  right  of  every  sovereign 
grace — unrivalled,  were  it  only  by  the  light  of  that  angelico  riso  which 
played  upon  no  other  beauty  as  it  played  on  hers.  N'ow  the  Prince 
d'Etoiles  would  have  passed  her  by  unknown ; — and  she  stood  without 
his  gates  among  the  outcasts  of  the  great  highway,  one  with  the  rooflessv 
nameless  beggars,  who,  in  the  whirling  dust  and  summer  scorch,  crouched 
among  the  trampling  hoofs  and  crowded  wheels  to  look  with  hungry, 
wondering  eyes  through  the  iron  bars  at  these  stray  glimpses  of  the  life 
BO  unlike  theirs,  that  their  sight  could  not  grasp,  nor  their  fancy  realise 
it.  Her  bands  were  clenched  upon  the  bars,  her  brow  was  pressed  on  the 
cold  iron ;  she  drank  in  the  fragrance,  the  music,  the  beauty  of  the  blent 
light  and  shadow,  with  the  sun  gleam  on  the  lawns,  and  the  glimpses  of 
blossom  and  of  colour  that  glanced  between  the  trees  ;  she  hungered  for 
ber  life  that  was  lost  for  ever  ;  she  stood  an  alien  and  an  exile  looking  on 
the  things  that  knew  her  no  more  I 

The  white  wand  of  a  lacquey  struck  her  on  the  shoulder  with  a  sharp 
reprimand ;  the  same  action,  the  same  words  with  which,  in  the  years  that 
were  gone,  the  chasseur  of  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  had 
used  to  the  Bohemian  Redempta.  There  is  a  wild,  wanton  Nemesis  at 
times  in  human  life.  She  stilted  at  the  blow  and  the  indignity  ;  for  the 
moment  she  forgot  that  she  had  no  longer  .the  power  to  resent — most 
bitter  loss  of  this  world's  losses ! — and  turned  wita  her  old  superb  grace, 
with  her  old  proud  patrician  rebuke. 

In  the  carriage,  whose  way  she  stopped,  its  occupant  leaned  back 
among  the  cushions  alone,  bowing,  something  haughtily  and  distantly, 
as  the  throng,  gathered  about  the  gates,  lifted  their  hats  to  salute  him. 
As  she  nosed  her  head,  she  met  his  eyes  ;  he  knew  her ;  a  quivw  passed 
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over  his  face ;  he  shrank  visihly,  irrepressibly,  as  though  a  knife  had  struck 
him ;  and  his  carriage  swept  on  through  the  ducal  gates,  leaving  her 
without  in  the  dust  and  the  throng  of  the  parched  highway. 

A  moment  before,  full  of  the  projects,  the  contests^  the  purposes,  and 
the  successes  of  power,  of  the  attitude  of  the  session  which  had  hitherto 
been  in  all  its  triumphs  his  own  aristeia  and  of  the  far-stretching  fore- 
sight and  matured  calculations  of  the  ambition  which  had  been  from  his 
youth,  and  would  be  to  his  death,  his  master-passion,  Strathmore,  at 
sight  of  her,  forgot  all  save  his  past,  its  dead  guilt  leaving  its  weakness 
in  the  life  in  all  else  strong — its  buried  crime  claiming  him  slave,  who 
in  all  else  was  ruler.  Leader  and  chief,  master  of  men,  and  moulder  of 
circumstances,  he  could  not  purchase  or  enforce  oblivion — ^he  could  not 
choose  but  bow,  conscience-stricken  and  struck  down,  before  the  eyes  of 
an  outcast  in  the  throng !  He  had  loved  her,  he  had  sinned  for  her, 
taking  the  crime  of  Cain  upon  him  for  her  sake :  she  was  in  his  life  for 
ever  its  burden,  its  retribution,  its  destroyer. 

All  the  darkness  of  his  past  came  back  with  that  one  look  from  the 
lost,  thirsty,  sleepless  eyes  of  Marion  Vavasour. 

While  he  joined  his  own  world,  while  he  spoke  the  courtly  nothings  of 
the  day,  while  he  chatted  with  princes  and  with  peers,  and  moved  through 
the  brilliant  groups  of  the  gardens,  her  memory  was  on  him,  and  the 
sickening  sense  of  a  remembered  crime,  fresh  as  though  born  of  yesterday, 
upon  his  life. 

A  few  lengths  of  leafy  avenue,  a  few  stretches  of  sunny  sward,  and  he 
looked  on  the  fairness  of  Lucille's  face,  in  its  first  and  loveliest  dawn  of 
youth — ^youth  without  a  shadow,  without  a  fear,  without  a  soil.  The 
centre  of  a  group  whose  polished  homage  she  still  heard  with  nai'f  sur- 
prise, and  stul  turned  from  with  graceful  carelessness,  she  stood  on  the 
broad  white  steps  of  a  terrace,  deeply  sheltered  in  by  cedar-boughs,  and 
where  the  mingled  wealth  of  a  thousand  blossoms  enclosed  her  in  their 
luxuriant  colours,  like  a  young  Angel  of  the  Flowers.  Against  her  leant 
a  young  boy,  a  little  heir  of  the  house,  who  looked  up  at  her  with  loying 
eyes,  while  she  dmiled  down  upon  his  beauty  and  wound  a  wreath  of  rich^ 
half-opened  roses  among  hb  golden  locks,  as  much  a  child  as  he,  as  joyous 
and  as  innocent.  She  was  a  picture,  soft  as  a  poet's  dream,  and  warm  in 
the  golden  base  of  earliest  summer;  yet  he  looked  on  it  with  a  shudder : 
he  saw  it  through  the  darkness  of  his  nast.  A  brief  while,  and  she  would 
smile  thus  upon  the  laughing  eyes,  and  toy  dius  with  the  sunny  hair,  of  a 
child  born  to  his  race,  and  bearer  of  his  name, — and  he  from  whom  her 
child  would  take  his  life  had  been  the  destroyer  of  her  father  I 

Thus  ever  his  dead  sin  recoiled  and  struds  him  in  his  gentlest  thoughts, 
his  holiest  hours. 

Strathmore,  to  whom  fear  was  unknown,  and  in  whom  the  common 
weaknesses  of  men  had  no  place,  dreaded  with  a  terrible  horror  to  see^  the 
eyes  of  Marion  Vavasour  fasten  on  the  fair  youth  of  Lucille ;  he  felt  as 
though  the  very  air  must  telF  his  secret  when  she  passed  the  woman  whose 
lie  had  made  him  slay  the  man  whom  he  had  loved.  In  his  vengeance 
he  had  bidden  the  woman  he  pursued  go  forth  to  the  fate  that  wait^  her ; 
to  live  as  they  live,  who  trade  in  beauty,  to  die  as  they  die,  craving'a  crust. 
His  bidding  had  been  obeyed,  the  vengeance  to  which  he  had  sent  her 
out  had  become  hers  to  the  uttermost  bitterness  of  its  pitiless  Mosaic  law; 
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and  now — ^the  Ontcast  which  he  had  made,  was  in  hiB  path,  stronger 
than  his  strength^  more  powerful  in  her  abjeet  wretchedness  than  he  in 
his  haughty  eminence,  an  At6  that  dogged  his  steps,  And  rose,  haunting 
and  ab£>rred}  between  him  and  the  light  of  the  summer  sun,  between  him 
and  the  holiness  of  innocence.  Where  he  stood,  with  a  calm  smile  on 
his  lips,  with  serene  and  courtly  words  at  his  command,  flattered,  honoured, 
sought,  a  ciourtier,  a  patrician,  a  statesman,  no  ambition  beyond  his 
grasp,  no  rank  but  what  could  be  his  at  his  will,  his  thoughts  were  filled 
with  wild,  restless,  fugitive  schemes  to  banish  from  his  sight,  and  thrust 
out  of  his  world,  that  nameless  beggar  at  the  gates !  A  homeless  wanderer 
was  more  powerful  than  he ;  he  had  had  his  rengeance,  whose  sweetness 
could  never  escape  him,  but  its  fruit  was  his  also,  and  of  whatever  it 
brought  forth  must  he  eat 

An  hour  later  and  his  carriage  swept  with  swift  and  silent  roll  over  the 
turf,  and  under  the  pleasant  shadow  of  the  trees,  in  the  warmth  of  the 
setting  sun.  Lucille  lay  back  beside  him,  her  bright,  rapid  words  broken 
with  sweet  ripples  of  happy  laughter,  her  face  turned  to  him,  radiant  with 
the  gay  softness  of  her  father's  smile,  whilst  she  told  him  a  thousand 
brilliant,  airy  trifles  of  the  world  that  was  so  new  to  her,  and  of  which 
she  saw  but  the  sunny,  gulden  side,  full  of  graceful  beauty,  and  harmonious 
as  music  to  her,  the  young  queen  of  its  courtliest  pleasures.  And  he  heard 
her  while  his  dioughts  were  heavy  with  dark  and  deadly  memories,  he 
looked  on  her  fair,  laughing  eyes  while  his  own  restlessly  sought  the  face 
of  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  for  ever  bound  by  the  indissoluble  bondage 
of  a  mutual  crime.  He  dreaded  the  gaze  of  Marion  Vavasour,  as  he  had 
never  dreaded  the  close  presence  of  death  when  the  waves  beat  him 
down,  and  the  cold,  curled  mass  of  the  reared  waters  buried  him  beneath 
them— he  dreaded  for  it  to  fall  on  the  innocent  loveliness  beside  him,  as 
men  dread  the  breath  of  a  pestilence  to  pass  over  what  they  love. 

The  carriage  swept  on  through  the  green  avenues  and  the  sunlit  fresh- 
ness of  the  park,  along  the  side  of  glancing  water,  and  with  the  low, 
sweet  gladness  of  the  young  girl's  laughter  on  his  ear.  Suddenly  Luciile's 
voice  dropped,  her  laugh  was  hushed,  over  her  face  stole  the  earnest  sad- 
ness of  a  deep  compassion  ;  she  leaned  nearer  to  him,  and  her  hand  stole 
into  hia. 

"  Look  there  I  That  is  the  woman  to  whom  I  gave  my  roses.  How 
weary,  how  wretched,  how  lost  she  looks !  Could  we  do  nothing  for 
her?* 

And  he  heard  the  soft  and  pitying  words  spoken  of  her  father's  mur* 
deress ! — ^he  saw  her  eyes  fill  with  a  divine  tenderness  for  the  woman 
whom  he  had  loved  with  a  madman's  passion,  and  sent  out  to  a  ven- 
geance great  and  pitiless  as  her  guilt  and  his  own ! 

By  a  ghastly  mscination  his  eyes  followed  hers  into  the  throng  about 
the  gates  through  which  they  passed,  and  he  saw  the  gaze 'of  Marion 
Vavasour  fastened  on  Luciile's  face ;  a  look  like  the  chained  and  baffled 
panther'*,  thirsting  for  her  prey ;  a  look  that  ran  through  all  his  veins 
with  the  icy  chill  of  a  nameless  horror. 

Lucille  turned  pale,  and  her  large  soft  eyes,  which  rested  on  the  out- 
cast with  0uoh  mournful  and  tender  pity,  filled  with  a  startled  fear  like 
the  eyes  of  a  young  fown,  as  she  leant  farther  back  in  the  barouche,  and 
her  hand  unconsciously  closed  nearer  on  his. 
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^'  How  strangely  she  looks !     She  frightens  me !" 

For  his  life,  for  her  life,  he  could  not  have  answered  her,  while  upon 
them  was  the  gaze  of  Marion  Vavasour  quoting  the  past,  claiming  the 
future,  hy  right  of  that  mutual,  unexpiated  crime  which  had  destroyed 
the  guiltless.  His  face  grew  white,  hb  eyes  shrank  from  the  unconscious 
eyes  of  Lucille,  he  shuddered  heneath  the  clinging  touch  of  her  hand ; 
and  the  woman  who  watched  them  saw  that  even  now  the  first  hour  of 
her  vengeance  had  come,  that  even  now  she  had  pierced  through  the 
single  weakness  of  his  mailed  strength,  and  forced  him  to  remember. 

A  moment  more,  and  the  carriage  swept  on  through  the  light  and 
shade,  leaving  the  homeless  wanderer  in  the  throng ;  and  he  saw  but  his 
own  memory  of  the  woman  he  had  worshipped,  of  the  woman  who  had 
betrayed  him  with  the  diamonds  crowning  the  gold  wealth  of  her  hair, 
and  the  lustrous,  languid  light  in  her  divine  eyes,  as  she  had  been  in  the 
glory  of  her  youth,  in  the  sovereignty  of  her  beauty,  on  the  night  when, 
at  her  tempting,  he  bowed  and  fell,  knowing  nothing  save  the  sweetness 
of  her  kiss ! 

Lucille  looked  upward  at  him  with  anxious  wistfulness. 

"  Are  you  in  pun  ?     Are  you  ill  ?" 

Life  could  not  have  held  for  him  a  more  bitter  pang  than  lay  in  the 
gaze  of  her  innocent  ey^^ ! 

But  he  was  long  used  to  wear  the  impenetrable  armour  of  an  unmoved 
serenity,  and  live  beside  a  guiltless  life  without  a  sign  of  self-betrayal. 
His  voice  had  its  accustomed  calm  as  he  answered  her,  and  hb  eyes  met 
hers  with  their  old  tenderness,  if  in  them  there  was  a  deeper  and  more 
weary  melancholy. 

'*  No,  my  love,  it  is  nothing  ;-— 4ave  the  heat,  perhaps,  and  I  am 
somewhat  Ured.  But,  Lucille,  do  not  look  at  those  unhappy  outcasts 
again ;  you  cannot  help  them ;  the  vastest  wealth  could  not  avail  to 
succour  all  the  wretchedness  of  a  great  city;  it  only  agitates  you,  and 
b  injurious  for  you,  my  darling,  and,  as  such,  pains  me." 

Those  who  had  best  known  his  past,  could  not  have  heard  in  his  words 
or  in  his  voice  the  betrayal  of  anything  save  a  tender  solicitude  for  her ; 
still  less  could  she  have  done  so. 

She  looked  upward  at  him  with  a  smile  that  was  earnest  and  almost 
mournful. 

'<  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  when  I  see  any  who  look  so  hopeless 
as  that,  I  wonder  why  life  is  so  beautiful  for  me  and  b  so  stricken  for 
them  !  Why  b  there  so  much  misery  ?  All  would  love  God,  and  do 
good,  I  think,  if  they  were  happy  ?" 

"  A  beautiful  and  simple  code  of  ethics,  my  child  ! — ^if  you  could  give 
the  world  your  innocence  and  your  faith,  it  might  be  true. 

"  But  b  it  not  true  ?*'  pleaded  Lucille,  while  her  thoughts  travelled 
wbtfully  over  the  mysteries  of  evil  and  of  pain  which  were  vague  and 
strange  to  her  dawning  life,  which  had  been  one  long,  sunny  day,  under 
one  guardian  love  since  her  birth.  "  Love  is  bom  of  gentleness,  and 
gentleness,  I  think,  would  win  the  harshest  and  the  most  lost  to  some- 
ihing  better.  Perhaps  if  even  that  woman  we  saw  just  now  had  been 
shown  mercy  when  she  first  suffered,  she  might  not  be  so  utterly  callous 
and  evil  as  she  looks  ?  How  strangely  her  eyes  &stened  on  me,  did  you 
see?     Why  was  it?" 
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How  could  she  know  that  erery  one  of  her  innocent  words  was  worse 
ihan  a  dagger  in  his  heart ! 

"  Why,  my  love  ?"  repeated  Strathmore,  wearily.  "  Why  ?  Because 
those  who  are  lost  and  evil  hate  all  that  is  gaileless,  and  pure,  and  holy ! 
Because  her  life  is  guilt,  and  yours  is  innocence !" 

As  the  night  follows  the  day,  Marion  Vavasour  followed  the  lives  she 
hated.  Havins^  once  seen  that  her  sight  and  her  presence  had  power  to 
pierce  him  to  we  quick,  she  never  released  him  from  it ;  wherever  an 
outcast  of  the  people  could  follow  a  man  of  rank  and  eminence,  she  followed 
him  ;  secretly,  so  that  no  other  noted  her,  hut  surely  and  constantly,  until 
that  vigil,  veiled  but  unceasing,  grew  intolerable  to  him,  with  that  torture 
which  he  had  dealt  out  to  her,  when,  before  the  stroke  of  his  vengeance 
fell  in  the  sight  of  assembled  Paris,  go  where  she  would  his  eyes  were 
upon  her,  seek  escape  as  she  might  his  silent  presence  was  ever  near, 
mutely  quoting  to  her  the  Past,  mutely  menacing  the  Future.  When 
he  left  the  Lower  House,  with  the  cheers  which  had  hailed  his  measures, 
or  his  eloquence,  still  echoing  on  the  hot  air,  he  saw  her  in  the  gloom 
of  the  thronged  narrow  streets  ;  when  he  passed  from  State  ceremonies 
he  met  her  eyes,  where  she  stood  amidst  the  crowds  which  thronged 
the  approaches  of  the  palace,  and  were  trodden  by  horses'  hoo&,  and 
driven  asunder  by  the  whips  of  lacqueys.  Leaving  the  fond  words  and 
innocent  presence  of  Lucille  in  the  brightness  of  morning,  there,  near 
his  gates,  in  the  sunlight,  would  be  the  form  of  the  woman  whose  sin 
had  drawn  him  to  his  guilt,  whom  his  vengeance  had  driven  out  among 
the  lost,  nameless,  hopeless  Multitude.  Going  from  the  greatness  of 
contests,  from  the  struTCle  of  parties,  from  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
weary  with  the  heated  pressure  of  lengthened  debate,  or  the  success 
of  a  hard- won  victory,  his  pride  was  stricken,  his  victory  was  embittered, 
his  strength  beaten  down,  his  greatness  made  miserable  and  worthless  in 
his  sight,  by  the  dead  guilt  that  was  brought  back  upon  his  memory  as 
he  saw  the  face  of  his  temptress  in  the  midnight  gloom,  or  in  the  grey- 
ness  of  the  breaking  dawn. 

Her  presence— almost  yel^  rather  than  actually  seen — ^grew  intolerable 
to  him  I  the  sight  of  that  haggard  evil  face,  with  its  thirsty  eyes  and  its 
terrible  wreck  of  womanhood,  its  fearful  relics  of  grace  and  of  beauty, 
lingering  there  as  though  in  hideous  mockery  of  what  she  once  had  been, 
became  feared  by  him  to  whom  fear  was  unknown,  with  a  nervous  and 
unconquerable  dread.  He  strove  to  bury  his  past,  to  live  it  down,  to 
wash  it  out  with  the  holiness  of  atonement,  to  steep  it  to  oblivion  in  the 
fair  life  that  he  cherished  and  guarded,  and  in  the  grandeur  of  a  power- 
ful and  ambitious  career, — and  Marion  Vavasour  was  for  ever  before 
him^  the  haunting  wraith  of  those  dead  years,  the  avenger,  as  she  had 
been  the  temptress,  of  his  crime  1 

He  could  not  fiwe  himself  from  her ;  he  was  powerless  here.  Wealth, 
station,  command,  were  impotent  to  force  out  of  his  path  the  woman  who 
dogged  it ;  eminence  and  authority  were  of  no  avail  to  put  away  from 
him  the  pursuant  presence  of  an  outcast.  Life  was  hers  as  it  was  his, 
and  where  she  came  was  common  to  the  poorest  as  to  the  proudest,  the 
broad  and  crowded  highway  of  the  world.  True,  he  could  have  given 
her  into  anreet  as  a  vagrant,  but  that  he  dared  not  do ;  he  knew  the 
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menace  that  spoke  in  her  eyei,  he  knew  that  from  her  lipe  eAoagfa  might 
he  told  of  the  past  that  hound  them,  and  of  that  hour  in  the  diffkness  of 
the  sea-storm,  when  his  hand  had  loosed  her  to  the  grave,  to  onish  and 
break  for  ever  with  its  horror  Luoille's  k>ve  and  life.  Sh«  knew  not 
the  power  of  the  vengeanoe  which  she  held  thus  unconscious  in  her 
hands,  but  he  knew  it;  and  it  chained  him  paralysed  from  every  act 
which  might  have  otherwise  released  him  from  the  woman  who,  under 
the  scourge  and  agony  of  his  vengeance,  had  prophesied  the  hour  when  he 
should  ask  in  vain  of  earth  or  heaven  the  meroy  he  denied.  Now  and  again 
wild,  dark,  shi^peleSB  thoughts  drifted  through  8trathmore*s  mind,  for  his 
nature  could  not  wholiv  change,  and  when  need  arose,  he  was  unscmpuloua 
and  ruthless  now  as  or  old ;  but  they  were  each  perforee  abandoned,  eaoh 
fraught  with  too  close  danger  of  waking  the  very  evil  that  he  feared. 
The  sense  of  weakness  and  of  dread  tightened  upon  him,  worst  curse  of 
all  to  the  man  to  whom  feebleness  and  fear  were  craven  things,  unknown 
and  unpitied  ;  a  baffled  impotent  hopelessness  began  to  gnaw  into  hia 
life  as  it  had  done  when  he  had  first  learned  that  Valdor  had  unearthed 
the  secret  of  his  expiation;  a  wild,  weary  sense  of  despair  grew  on 
him ;  remorse  was  a  heart-sick  futurity,  atonement  a  madman's  dream, 
wnce  guilt  was  deathless  thus! 

He  dreaded,  moreover,  lest  Lucille  should  note  the  constant  vigil  of 
the  woman  to  whom  she  had  given  her  roses  ;  lest  it  should  exercise  over 
her  the  same  vague  and  painful  terror  with  which  she  had  shrunk  from 
the  gaze  of  Marion  Vavasour  when  it  had  first  fallen  upon  her ;  lest  she 
should  question  him  of  it  in  her  innocence,  whilst  he,  powerful  in  wealth, 
in  rank,  in  command,  would  be  powerless  to  drive  out  from  her  presence 
and  ward  her  from  the  evil  gaze  of  the  one  in  whom  she  saw  but  a 
beggared  wanderer  of  the  People  !  When  he  was  not  with  her,  he  sought 
with  almost  nervous  solicitude  that  she  should  never  be  alone,  that  she 
should  always  be  surrounded  with  some  brilliant  party,  or  some  girliah 
group  of  her  own  age  and  rank ;  his  own  days,  claimed  and  absorbed 
by  public  life,  he  provided  that  all  her  hours  should  be  so  filled  with  a 
succession  of  pleasures,  entertainments,  and  companionship,  that  in  his 
absence  no  space  should  be  left  for  her  to  spend  in  solitude,  or  for  her  to 
be  ever  so  alone  that  she  should  observe  how  closely  the  outcast  to 
^hom  she  had  given  her  roses  watched  her  when  she  drove  from  her  own 
gates. 

For  Marion  Vavasour,  in  the  strange  caprice  of  a  baffled,  hopeless, 
paralysed  hatred,  which  grew  the  more  bitter  because  eaoh  day  as  it 
rolled  by  brought  her  but  a  more  vivid  sense  of  its  own  utter  impotenee 
for  vengeance,  never  wearied  in  following  thus  the  life  of  the  young  girl 
whom,  while  all  unconscious  of  her  birth,  she  longed  tp  destroy  not  less 
than  to  destroy  him  whose  love  she  begrudged  to  her,  and  whose  strength 
she  saw  could  alone  be  reached  and  stricken  through  her.  Day  afiter  day, 
Qlght  after  night,  she  spent  the  long  hours  watching  and  waiting  for  one 
glimpse  of  Lucille.  Under  the  park  trees,  where  those  more  homeless 
and  more  wretched  yet  than  she,  had  slept  through  the  summer  nights, 
and  lay  in  the  dry  long  grass  in  the  sun,  staring  blankly  i^t  the  delicate 
glittenng  throng  of  the  life  with  which  they  had  nothing  in  common, 
scarcely  their  humanity,  she  saw  her  sweep  by  through  the  light,  whilst 
men  checked  their  horsesp  and  the  crowd  without  the  ?ails  stopped  and 
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turned  to  gaie  after  a  lovelinest  that  strangely  touched  those  who  looked 
on  it  for  a  momeDt,  and  who  bore  it  away,  rather  in  their  hearts  than  in 
ihor  thoughts,  into  the  throng  of  the  world,  as  men  who  have  looked 
<m  a  fiuse  of  Titian  or  a  dream  of  Delaroche  bear  its  memory  away  into 
the  heat  and  noise  of  the  busy  streets  and  the  avarice  and  struggles  of 
their  narrow  Hves,  and  are  the  better  for  it,  though  they  scarce  know 
why.  In  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  noon,  she  would  steal  down  and  hide 
amongst  the  hanging  foliage  and  profuse  blossom  of  the  river  villa,  where 
she  had  been  given  aims  from  Strathmore's  wealth,  and  watch  her  from 
the  distance  where  the  young  girl  wandered  among  the  aisles  of  her  rose- 
gardana  or  through  the  tropic  wealth  of  the  conservatories ;  or  leaned 
against  him  where  he  sat,  as  they  believed  in  unseen  solitude,  under  the 
de^  shadow  of  cedars  or  acacias,  whilst  his  hand  strayed  over  her  sunlit 
baii^  and  he  bowed  his  head  and  listened  to  her  words  with  gentle  tender- 
neiB,  and  the  snile  upon  his  lipe  that  was-*<-for  the  moment  at  least— -a 
smile  of  rest  and  happiness.  In  the  heat  of  a  summer  day,  while  the  pave- 
ment was  white  with  the  dusty  glare,  and  her  temples  throbbed  with  a 
blind,  dizzy  pain  under  the  incessant  roar  of  the  street  traffic,  she  heard 
the  long  shout  roll  down  the  ranks  ^<  for  the  Lady  Cecil  Strathmore's  car- 
riage r  and  saw  her  passing  from  concert,  or  d^jeiiner,  or  drawing-room, 
in  her  delicate,  glittering,  costly  drees,  as  her  outriders  made  way  for 
&e  stately  equipage,  while  the  woman  to  whom  power,  and  luxury,  and 
homage  had  been  the  very  core  of  her  life,  envied  these,  the  outward 
symbols  and  privileges  of  rank  and  wealth,  more  bitterly  than  holier  and 
&irer  thingfs.  In  the  depth  of  midnight  or  in  the  breaking  dawn,  one 
amongst  the  ever-toiling  crowds  whose  feet  know  no  rest,  and  whose  ebb 
and  flow  are  like  the  unceasing  roar  and  murmur  of  a  sea,  she  saw  her, 
beside  Strathmore,  passing  from  some  palace  dinner  or  court  ball,  the 
bearer  of  his  name,  the  sluurer  of  his  honours,  while  she  stood  there,  in 
the  darkness  and  the  hurrying  throng,  alone  in  the  vast  inhospitable 
eity,  with  no  life  waiting  her,  no  companionship,  no  shelter,  but  those 
sbe  shrank  from  and  abhorred,  sinct^  the  haughty  patrician,  the  proud 
aristocrat,  the  delicate,  refined,  poetic  epicurean,  still  lived  in  Marion 
Vavasour,  and  ooold  not  perish  until  death  itself.  Thus*-*day  after  day, 
night  after  night-^a  deadly,  poisonous  hate  grew  up  and  strengthened 
IB  her  for  the  yonng  life  that  was  made  one  with  his;  strengthened  the 
more  because  <uiained  and  powerless  to  injure ;  and  he  knew  it,  yet  he 
eould  not  thrust  her  from  his  path-^-^he  could  not  force  her  from  the 
•aith  in  which  she  had  common  right  to  dwell.  The  tide  of  human 
fife  was  beyond  his  control,  and  had  swept  them  together  even  whilst 
farthest  sundered  by  every  social  barrier.  Marion  Vavasour  lived,  and 
in  her  fived  also  his  buried  crime  i  here  the  proud  Statesman  had  no 
power,  the  negligent  man  of  the  world  no  sneer,  the  polished  Courtier  no 
armour,  the  "  iron  hand  under  the  mlken  glove"  no  weapon  ] — ^he  knew 
bis  sin,  and  lived  in  feverish,  broken,  shapeless  dread  lest  its  retribution 
should  rise,  and  pass  over  him,  to  smite  the  guiltless  life  that  was 
sheltered  in  his  bosom. 

"  I  see  that  woman  so  ofbn-*— that  woman  to  whom  I  gave  my  roses  V 
said  Lucille,  woaderingly,  once,  while  with  a  gesture  that  was  almost  fear 
she  shrank  eloeer  to  him  as  their  carriage  drove  from  the  French  Embassy 
through  the  midnight  stseets. 
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"  You  gave  her  alms,  my  love ;  it  is  suffident  to  make  her  fellow  yon. 
Notice  her  no  more.** 

He  kept  his  voice  calm  and  negligent,  and  the  reply  was  given  with- 
out  hesitanoe,  seemingly  without  effort ;  but  instinctively,  unconsciously, 
where  she  leaned  against  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  drew  h«r 
closer  to  his  hearty  as  though  she  were  menaced  by  some  near  and  physical 
peril. 

As  his  eyes  had  met  those  of  Marion  Vavasour,  in  the  flickering  light 
of  the  lamps,  while  his  carriage  had  flashed  past  the  place  where  she  st(X)d, 
and  her  gaze  had  travelled  from  him  to  rest  on  the  face  of  Lucille,  to  the 
memory  of  both  had  returned  the  words  that  Redempta  the  Zmgara  had 
spoken,  long  years  before,  when  they,  foredoomed  to  be  each  other's 
curse,  had  first  met  under  the  summer  stars,  by  the  Bohemian  waters : 

^*  There  shall  be  love ;  and  of  the  love,  sin ;  and  of  the  ttn,  crime ; 
and  of  the  crime,  a  curse ;  and  the  curse  shall  pursue  and  destroy  the 
innocent." 

The  curse  alreadv  had  destroyed  lives  that  were  guiltless : — ^was  yet 
another  still  demanded  ? 


IV. 

THALJLBSISl  THALJlSSUl 

It  was  on  the  close  of  a  burning  day  in  the  hot  Midi ;  a  day  of  in- 
tolerable glare,  of  sickening  drought,  of  parched,  stifling,  cholera-laden 
noxiousness  under  those  brazen  skies,  within  those  relentless  walls  of  the 
Toulon  Bagne.  The  horrible  heat  had  made  even  the  gardes-chiourmes 
heavy  and  listless,  and  they  had  suflered  a  few  of  the/argats,  unchidden, 
to  drop  down,  gasping  and  powerless,  like  panting  hounds ;  nature  wears 
itself  out,  and  humanity  is  remembered  now  and  then,  even  in  a  convict 
prison.  At  one  part  of  the  fortifications  a  brace  of  galley-slaves  was 
working,  a  little  asunder  from  the  rest,  on  a  sandy  level  lacing  the  sea, 
with  a  single  overseer  near  them ;  brandy  and  the  ghastly  heat,  and  the 
horrible  sand  glitter,  made  the  garde  sleepy  and  inattentive;  heavy 
bribes  from  a  younff  Englishman,  who  had  of  late  been  much  about  the 
Bagne,  had  something  yet  more  than  the  sultry  pestilential  air  and 
the  fumes  of  the  peiils  verres  to  do  with  his  unusual  lack  of  vigi- 
lance and  the  separate  post  of  labour  he  had  given  to  the  political  dS^ 
portdg  on  that  stretch  of  sand  excavations  lying  in  front  of  the  stirless 
summer  sea.  They  were  kept  late  at  labour  there,  for  the  new  stone 
curtain  and  redoubts  that  were  to  be  erected  at  that  point  were  pressing, 
and  the  government  had  directed  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  but  that 
separate  parties  of  the  galeriens  should  be  told  ofl^,  to  continue  the  works 
night  and  day  until  they  were  completed.  The /br^ate  were  of  less  value 
than  the  brutes  whose  toil  they  bore,  and  to  whose  labour  they  were 
harnessed ;  it  mattered  nothing  how  many  hundred  of  them  might  wear 
out,  drop  down,  and  perish  in  that  giant  travail — if  they  died  by  droves 
so  much  the  better,  there  were  the  less  expenses  for  the  excheauer. 

The  hot  day  fkded,  the  twilight  fell  lightly,  rapidly,  witnout  etaft, 
for  the  skies  were  black  and  stormy.  The  garde-chiourfne  lit  hia 
lantern,  the  prisoners  toiled  on  with  spade  and  pickaxe  deep  down 
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in  the  sand  and  gravel,  wHh  their  backs  bowed  and  their  limbs 
iveigfated  with  irons,  and  their  breath  like  blown  and  worn-oat  horses 
in  that  unnatural  and  herculean  toil  to  which  their  lives  had  no  habit, 
thor  limbs  had  no  use;  while  scattered  all  along  the  sand  level  were 
the  chains  of  convicts,  with  the  crack  of  the  overseers'  whips  sound- 
ing on  the  nlence,  and  the  glitter  of  the  lanterns  shining  down  the  line 
in  the  grey  descending  twilight  that  would  soon  be  night.  And  beyond, 
on  the  water,  the  yacht  lay  at  anchor,  with  a  blue  light  that  she  had  hung 
out  for  many  nights  past  burning  at  the  mast-head,  to  prevent,  as  it  was 
understood,  her  being  run  down  in  the  darkness  by  the  cnasse-marees  and 
other  vessels  that  came  to  or  past  the  port  of  Toulon,  trading  from  Italy 
and  the  Blast  The  garde^chiourme,  with  grumbling  imprecations,  turned 
to  re-light  his  lantern  that  had  gone  out,  setting  it  down  on  a  block  of 
granite  while  he  adjusted  its  wick,  growling  coarse  Bas-Rhin  oaths  at  his 
prisoners  for  not  doing  their  work  quicker ;  it  was  a  signal,  though  no 
word  had  ever  passed  between  him  and  them;  a  slight  risk  made  worth 
hia  while  to  bear  by  Lionel  Garyll's  rouleaux  of  gold  pieces,  with  which 
he  could  purchase  his  escape  from  his  hateful  post,  and  buy  the  little  strip 
of  land  in  Alsace,  which  ever  since  his  boyhood  he  had  vainly  coveted.  His 
back  was  turned';  with  a  wrench  the  dSportes  tore  asunder  the  irons 
which  had  been  all  but  filed  through,  and  only  hung  together  by  a  link, 
sprang  up  out  of  the  pit  in  which  they  worked,  and  fled,  fleet  as  hill-deer, 
over  die  sandy  surface  in  the  grey  of  the  falling  night,  their  footfall  noise- 
less on  the  loose  and  yielding  earth.  Busy  with  his  lantern,  he  did  not, 
or  seemed  not  to,  hear  their  stealthy  and  sudden  flight  When  he  turned 
the  full  blaze  of  his  light  on  the  gravel-pit,  and,  looking  down,  found  the 
yawning  hole  untenanted,  and  raised  tne  hue-and-cry,  the  condamnh 
had  had  three  minutes'  start-»a  priceless  treasure  in  that  race  for  liberty 
and  life. 

The  alarm  was  given.  Force,  brutal  and  omnipotent,  was  out  like  a 
sleuth-hound  after  those  who  sought  that  most  begrudged  and  costly 
thing  on  earth — ^their  Freedom.  The  bastions  swarmed  with  soldiery ; 
the  gtirde^'ChwurmeB  poured  out  with  hell-hound  fury,  petty  tyrants  who 
bad  lost  their  slaves;  the  shots  rang  on  the  still  night,  all  Toulon  was 
astir;  imoJor^U  had  escaped,  two  men  out  of  whom  all  sense  and  sin  of 
that  daring  vice  of  Liberty  should  have  been  crushed  and  drilled  in  the 
granite  walls  and  under  the  iron  chains  of  the  life  that  had  lowered  them 
to  beasts,  and  robbed  them  even  of  their  Names.  The  Bagne  was  in 
hideous  tumult,  the  hell-hounds  tore  out  on  the  search  over  the  wide  sand 
level  stretching  to  the  sea,  the  bullets  hissed  through  the  air,  the  gendarmes 
hurled  th^nselves,  armed  to  the  teeth,  on  the  track  of  the  fugitives. 
Inside  the  Bagne  they  would  have  been  recaptured  at  once ;  outside  the 
walls  there  was  one  chance,  for  that  one  chance  was  the  Sea.  The  Sea  1 
incarnate  liberty  itself,  that  held  out  freedom  to  the  bondsmen.  The 
ahots  seethed  past  them  and  fell  round  them,  scattering  the  sand  in  their 
^es  and  ploughing  the  ground  at  their  feet,  their  ankles  plunged  into 
the  loose  soil,  the  yells,  and  shouts,  and  curses  of  the  alarm  were  borne 
to  their  ears  on  the  wind,  their  limbs  were  dragged  down  by  links  of  the 
hanging  chains,  their  strength  was  impoverished  by  toil  and  misery,  a 
fate  worse  than  death  was  close  on  them,  with  every  second  that  brought 
their  pursuers  nearer  and  nearer  ere  they  could  reach  the  grey  line  of  the 
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gleaming  water,  longed  for,  panted  for,  ao  near  and  yet  so  hx  \  Aeross 
the  line  of  sand,  yellow  and  level  in  the  fitful  shadows,  with  the  serered 
fetters  clanging  like  the  trailing  irons  of  escaping  slaves,  with  the  press  of 
the  close  pursuit  hunting  them  down,  with  the  sound  of  the  seas  and  the 
roar  of  the  following  multitude,  the  crash  of  the  gendarmes'  tread,  and 
the  hiss  of  the  plunging  shot  deafening  their  ear  and  giddving  their 
hr«un,  with  life  and  liberty  heyond,  and  behind  a  doom  more  dread  than 
death,  they  fled  on  through  the  heavy,  breathless  night. 

They  reached  the  water^edge ;  the  loose,  fresh-raised  sand  embank* 
ment  overhung  the  sea  by  some  eight  feet,  the  waves  surging  and 
ehurning  below  under  the  lash  of  the  rising  mistral.  With  that  might, 
which  desperation  alone  can  lend,  they  cleared  it  with  a  bound  of  agony, 
and  fell  with  a  low,  sullen  splash  and  plunge  into  the  dark  waters.  A 
volley,  fired  by  those  in  pursuit,  thundered  down  the  shore ;  the  balls 
hissed  and  shrieked  as  they  cut  the  water,  while  the  oaths  of  gardes  and 
gendarmes  yelled  furious  upon  the  air.  One,  as  he  rose  to  the  surface,  was 
shot  through  the  back  ;  with  a  scream  that  echoed  over  the  sea,  he  bounded 
out  of  the  water  in  the  grey  fitful  light,  then  sank  never  to  rise  again. 
The  other  dived,  and  the  storm  of  balls  passed  harmlessly  above  him ; 
ere  he  had  leaped,  he  had  torn  off  with  such  convulsed  strength  as  is 
born  of  a  supreme  despair,  the  irons  still  clinging  to  his  wrists.  He  had 
no  weight  on  him ;  he  was  a  fearless  swimmer ;  and  there,  at  the  mast« 
bead,  burned  the  signal-light,  that  to  him  and  for  him  meant  aid,  suo-i 
eour,  welcome,  liberty,  and  all  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  the  world. 
He  kept  under  water,  only  rising  rarely  to  the  surface,  and  then  ao 
cautiously,  that  in  the  gloom  of  the  stormy,  sultry  evening  he  was  unseen.* 
Those  on  the  shore  had  seen  both  sink  when  the  volley  had  been  fired  ; 
they  supposed  both  had  been  shot  down  when  the  death-shriek  had  rung 
over  the  sea.  It  was  of  little  moment ;  both  were  dead  instead  of  both 
deportSs.  The  sea  was  alive  for  a  while  with  boats,  and  lanterns,  and 
men  groping  with  grappling  hooks  and  fishing-nets  for  the  drowned 
bodies  ;  whUe  torches  flung  their  ruddy  glare  over  the  white  foam  and 
dark,  angry  waters,  and  he  who  lay  under  the  waves,  amidst  the 
tumult  and  the  flickering  glare  above  him,  knew — with  every  sound  that 
passed,  with  every  breath,  for  which  he  stole  upward  to  the  air  in  stealth 
and  agony — ^the  bitterness  of  death. 

Then— «s  though  nature  herself  lent  succour  from  the  brutality  of 
inan  to  man,  which  outruns  all  the  rage  of  desert  birds,  all  the  ferocity 
of  forest  beasts — the  gathered  clouds  broke  with  a  tempest  of  rain, 
driving,  drenching,  beating  down  the  flames  of  the  torches,  and  casting 
darkness  over  all  the  sea.  The  pursuit  ceased,  the  search  was  given 
over ; — ^the  dead  bodies  of  two  forgais  1  what  were  they  but  carrion  ? 
At  last-^at  last — be  was  alone  in  the  sheltering  water,  and  the  darkness 
that  to  him  was  more  blessed  than  ever  is  the  sweetest  light  of  summer 
moon,  or  gleam  of  bridal  starlight.  He  rose,  and  through  the  densenesa 
of  the  gloom  and  the  ink*black  sheet  of  falling  rain,  he  saw,  beaming  star- 
like,  the  little  azure  light*  Liberty,  life,  all  the  lost  glories  of  his  strength, 

n      I  ■  ■  I       ■     .  I  I  ^1  ,        I  ■  * 

"*  In  case  any  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  escapes  of  Valdor  and  of 
Jean  Valjean,  I  may  observe  that  the  above  chapter  was  written  before  I  read  the 
"  Mis^rables,"  or  knew  that  there  was  such  an  episode  in  the  work. — Author  qf 
"  Straihmore,*^ 
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all  the  robbed  yigour  of  his  manhood,  swept  back  with  a  rush  through  all 
his  frame.  Even  in  that  instant  of  mortal  danger  and  of  physical  misery, 
once  more  he  had  hope,  and  he  had  freedom ;  they  are  the  angels  of 
men's  lives. 

He  swam  out  to  the  bright  blue  star  of  Kght*«-Bwam  with  that  strength 
which  oomea  in  the  supreme  hours  of  our  lives,  making  us  ''  rend  the 
coidi  even  as  green  withes." 

A  few  brief  seconds  more,  and  he  stood  on  the  yacht  deckj  Lionel 
Caryll  had  saved  him. 

"  Free— thank  God  V 

The  words  broke  from  both  their  lips  as  the  wild  rain*storm  lashed 
round  them ;  iken,  without  sign  or  show  of  life,  he  fell  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  English  youth,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils-^ 
bis  senses  blind  and  gone. 

Before  the  sun  rose,  the  yacht  was  far  on  her  way  westward  ddwn  the 
Mediteiranean  waters  ;  Valdor  was  free. 
Thus  strangely  does  Circumstance  turn  avenger  in  this  life. 


FAREWELL  TO  FRANCE. 

JBOM   TS£   7BENCH   07   BBKAN^I^B. 

By  I.  A.  Saxon. 

I TEBL  that  I  am  dying,  France,  thou  dear  and  sacred  name. 

Its  sound  shall  be  the  latest  that  thy  poet's  lips  can  frame ! 

Oh,  never  son  loved  mother  more  than  thou  wert  loved  by  me, 

Adored,  bebved  land,  adieu,  a  last  farewell  to  thee ! 

I  song  thee,  ere  in  childhood's  hour  I  learned  to  read  thy  page, 

That  tells  of  all  thy  glories  pa^t,  of  patriot,  and  of  saee ; 

And  praising  thee  my  latest  breath  shall  liogeringly  depart, 

While  thou  wilt  give  a  sigh  to  him  who  jgave  to  thee  his  heart. 

"When  monarchs  o'er  thy  bleeding  limbs  in  impious  triumph  drove. 

To  crush  thee  with  their  chariot-wheels,  thou  country  of  my  love, 

I  tore  the  fillets  from  their  brows  to  bind  thy  mangled  form. 

And  bathed  thee  with  the  balm  I  wrung  from  feelings  pure  and  warm. 

Yet  even  in  thy  ruin  thou  wert  glorious  to  the  earth. 

And  many  a  future  s^ge  shall  pay  its  tribute  to  thy  worth ; 

By  thee  alone  equality's  bright 'standard  was  unfurl'd— 

Thy  glowing  thoughts  and  lofty  aims  have  fertilised  the  world. 

The  Pew  of  Death  is  on  my  brow,  I  sink  to  meet  my  doom, 

I  leave  thee.  France,  the  care  of  those  who  weep  above  my  tomb; 

*Tis  a  just  debt  thou  ovest  to  him  whose  love,  and  life,  and  song 

Were  never  paid  with  paltry  gfold  that  gilds  oppression's  wrong. 

Oh,  bid  thy  sons  remembe^  tbb,  their  poet's  dying  prayer. 

When  the  dark  grave  encloses  me,  O  be  my  loved,  their  care! 

Even  now  I  hear  the  Almighty's  voice,  his  glory  dims  my  view, 

^iy  mortal  frame  is  failing  fast,  my  own  bright  France,  adieu ! 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  VICTOBIA  FALLS  .♦ 

How  abort  a  time  it  seems  since  the  rumours  which  had  reached 
Europeans  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  lake  in  the  interior  of  South  Airica 
were  converted  into  a  certainty  by  the  perseveriug  exertions  of  Living- 
stone, Oswel],  and  Murray;  since  Livingstone  himself  explored  the 
Liambye— one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi — and  discovered 
the  Victoria  Falls,  next  in  magnitude  and  splendour  to  those  of  Niagara ; 
since  Andersson  traversed  the  continent  from  Walvish,  or  "  Whale-fish" 
Bay  to  Lake  Ngami,  by  the  country  of  the  Damaras  and  the  Bechuanas, 
to  that  of  the  Makololo  on  the  Zambesi,  penetrated  with  Galton  into  the 
com  country  of  the  Ovampos,  and  navigated  the  Okavango,  or  Chobe, 
supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  ZiELmbesi !  Yet  since  those  times 
traders  and  missionaries  have  settled  in  the  interior,  advancing  their  set- 
tlements to  the  east  almost  as  far  as  the  wilderness  of  the  Bechuanas,  and 
opening  regular  lines  of  communication,  as  well  as  determining  regular 
hunting-grounds  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  all  around  the  country 
of  Lakes  and  Salt  Pans  upon  which  the  Transvaal  Republic,  watered  by 
the  Limpopo  and  its  tributaries,  already  abuts. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  now  the  records  of  an  artist,  travelling  in 
company  with  a  trader,  all  the  way  from  Walvish  Bay  to  the  Zambesi, 
with  the  ultimate  view  of  descending  the  latter  river  in  boats  to  the  coast, 
a  project  which  was  defeated  by  unforeseen  difficulties.  We  find  missionaries 
and  traders,  among  the  latter  of  whom  Andersson  himself,  settled  far  in 
the  interior;  native  chieh  adopting  European  fashions  and  becoming 
semi-civilised;  hunting  and  tnuling  routes  and  wells  known  after  the 
names  of  European  adventurers;  and  even  Lashulatebe,  the  monarch 
ruling  on  Lake  Ngami,  becoming  a  shrewd  trader,  especially  fond  of  pur- 
chasing fire-arms,  in  order  to  cany  on  a  successful  war  against  Living- 
stone's quondam  friends  and  allies,  the  Makololo. 

The  advance  journey  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  in  the  dry  or 
winter  season^— indeed,  we  have  a  notice  of  ice  forming  on  one  occasion- 
but  the  dry  season  lasts  sometimes  for  years  in  these  regions  of  little  rain- 
fall. Most  of  the  so-called  rivers — the  Swakop  at  the  head  of  them — 
were  mere  beds  of  sand,  and  the  Dupa  and  the  Kursip,  the*  two  first 
encountered  on  the  journey,  had  not  been  known  to  contain  water  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

At  Otjimbingue,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  important  European 
settlement  on  the  Swakop,  our  traveller  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  (Mr.  Andersson  being  about  to  start  overland  for  the  Cape),t 

*  Explorations  in  South-West  Africa.  Being  an  Account  of  a  Joum^,  in  the 
Years  1861  and  1862,  from  Walvisch  Bay,  on  the  Western  Coast,  to  Lake  Ngami 
and  the  Victoria  Falls.    By  Thomas  Baines,  F.RG.S. 

t  The  following  sad  intelligence  was  brought  home  bj  the  mail  steamer  Qm- 
htrian,  which  left  the  Cape  on  tlte  2l8t  of  October,  1864.  There  had  been  fighting 
in  Damaraland,  on  the  western  seaboard,  between  the  Namaquas  and  Damaras.  It 
appears  that  the  fonner  tribe  had  robbed  the  celebrated  traveller,  Mr.  Andersson, 
of  a  large  number  of  cattle  which  were  passmff  through  their  territory.  Mr.  An- 
dersson roused  up  the  Damaras  to  recapture  his  lost  property,  and,  with  Mr.  F. 
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bat  he  had  to  go  back  to  Walvish  Bay  to  bring  up  segments  of  boats  and 
other  impedimenta.  This  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1861.  Further  delays 
were  entailed  also  in  bringing  up  Mr.  Chapman's  g^oods. 

An  actual  start  (apart  from  lateral  excursions)  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  the  first  and  inevitable  difficulties  presented 
themselves  of  leave  to  travel  through  the  country  of  Jouker,  the  Namaqua 
chief,  who  has  adopted  the  Arab  system  of  levying  tribute,  a  certain 
Cator  and  Smutz  having,  we  are  told,  first  allowed  themselves  to  be 
coerced  in  such  a  matter.  To  this  a  far  more  serious  difficulty  was  super- 
added, the  cattle  necessary  for  drawing  the  waggons,  as  well  as  for 
slaughter  on  the  road,  being  for  the  most  part  affected  by  a  sad  epidemic, 
known  as  the  "  lung  sickness."  To  obviate  the  effects  of  this  malady  to 
a  certain  extent,  it  was  customary  to  inoculate  healthy  cattle  by  passing  a 
needle  and  thread,  previously  steeped  in  the  virus  of  the  diseased  lung, 
through  the  skin  of  their  tails.  This  caused  a  painful  swelling,  which,  if 
the  needle  touched  the  bone  in  its  passage,  extended  to  the  whole  hind- 
quarters, and  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  tail,  or  perhaps  of  the  animal.  It 
was  said  that  of  the  cattle  not  inoculated  fifty  per  cent,  died,  and  that  the 
operation  reduced  the  per-centage  to  twenty-nve.  Still,  notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  the  sickness  and  mortality  on  the  route  was  very  great, 
and  was  a  source  of  almost  daily  vexatious  complaints:  the  epidemic 
having,  with  the  loss  of  their  horses,  which  were  stolen  from  them  in  an 
early  part  of  the  journey,  crippled  the  expedition  almost  from  the  onsets 
and  rendered  travel  at  all  times  difficult,  from  the  precarious  supply  of 
water  and  food,  and  dangerous  from  the  hostility  of  man  and  wild  beast, 
doubly  difficult  and  dangerous  by  diminishing  the  means  of  progress  and 
the  resources  for  food,  as  well  as  depriving  them  of  their  chief  means  of 
replenishing  their  supplies  by  hunting. 

Walviflh  Bay,  now  so  shallow  that  the  whales  which  gave  to  it  its  name 
appear  to  have  been  succeeded  by  sharks,  and  where  productive  fisheries 
are  in  existence,  is  succeeded  by  the  Narriep  Desert,  mere  sand  and  rock, 
and  beyond  this  the  route  lay  for  the  greater  part  along  or  close  to  the 
yalley  of  the  Swakop,  which  is  in  places  closed  in  by  high  cliffs,  the  bed 
being  broad  and  sandy,  but  water  only  to  be  found  on  the  surface  at  rare 
intervals.  Sometimes  the  water  may  be  found  by  scratching  a  hole  with 
the  hand,  at  other  times  it  must  be  dug  for. 

The  chief  stations  on  the  Swakop  are,  apparently,  Hykamkop,  Oosop, 
Onanies  (Mr.  Wilson's) ;  Kurikop  and  the  Richterfelt  mission  at  Otjim- 
bingue;  Great  Barmen,  Schmelen's  Hope,  Rehoboth,  and  Windhoek 
mission  at  Eikhams,  or  '^  Hot  Waters,"  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief 
known  as  Hendrik  Africaner.     The  latter,  with  Hoachannas  in  Jonker's 

Green,  marched  to  the  attack  with  an  army  of  three  thousand  men.  A  fierce  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  the  Damaras  were  ultimately  successful,  and  lecap- 
Inied  the  cattle.  Ko  sooner  was  this  accomplished,  than  the  victorious  army  gave 
itself  up  to  wholesale  plunder,  so  that  Mr.  AnderBson  never  recovered  his  prepay. 
He  was  wound^  in  the  leg  by  a  bullet,  which  shattered  the  bone,  and  had  to  be 
caxTied  to  the  missionary  station,  where  he  was  left  The  Moravian  miBsionaiy  of 
Behoboth,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eleinschmidt,  was  with  his  people  at  the  time  of  this 
attack,  but  in  the  confusion  got  separated  from  them,  and  was  compelled  to  wander 
three  or  four  days  in  the  mountains  without  food  or  shelter.  He  ultimately  got 
back  to  Oljimbingue;  but  the  anxiety  and  exposure  combined  had  such  an  iigurious 
effect  on  hit  health,  that  he  died  within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival. 
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oottntTj)  farther  souths  are  on  tributaries  to  the  Orange  River  \  bat  all 
are  advanced  podts  of  a  progressive  civiliMtton«  the  homes  of  brave  men, 
ready  to  endure  almost  anything  for  the  cause  they  have  espoused. 

At  Eikhams,  rocky  hills,  with  thermal  springs^-of  which  we  have  a 
drawing  in  Mr.  Baines's  work—- constitute  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
watershed  of  the  Swukop  and  that  of  the  Quiep,  or  Elephant  River,  and 
of  the  Nosop,  or  Noosop,  both  tributaries  to  the  Orange  River.  From 
these  latter  valleys  to  Tunobis  we  have  a  dry  sandy  country,  with  plains 
and  groves  of  mimosas,  especially  scarce  in  water.  But  beyond  Tunobis, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Otjombiod  River  of  Andersson,  we  come  to  a  sandy 
oountry  on  a  limestone  formation,  the  limestone  often  cropping  out  and 
affording  wells,  the  Brst  examples  of  which  are  Wahlberg  Well,  Fort 
Funk,  Ghanze,  and  Thounce. 

Between  Ghanse  and  Kobis  Well  (also  in  limestone)  this  country  be* 
oomes  more  or  less  thickly  wooded,  with  pasturages  abouuding  in  game 
at  certain  seasons — features  which  become  still  more  marked  the  more 
we  approach  Lake  Ngami,  which,  at  present  the  domain  of  the  Be* 
chuana  king  Lashulatebe,  might,  but  for  its  fatal  fevers,  become  the 
oentre  of  some  future  republic,  like  that  of  the  Orange  River  or  of 
Transvaal. 

What  between  lung  sickness  among  the  cattle,  the  difficulUes  attendant 
upon  gettiog  waggons  laden  with  sections  of  copper  boats,  clothes,  pro<* 
visions,  guns,  and  articles  for  barter  for  ivory,  cattle»  food,  and  aid,  over 
rough  rocks  and  yielding  sands,  the  perverse,  idle,  obstinate,  and  thievish 
disposition  of  the  natives,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  claims  of  the 
aeztant,  of  the  photographic  apparatus,  and  of  the  brush  and  pencil,  pro* 
gress  across  the  countries  we  have  thus  briefly  described  was  alike 
tedious  and  monotonous.  It  was,  as  before  observed,  the  winter  season 
too,  and  there  were  few  or  no  birds  or  animals  to  impart  the  usual  stirring 
and  eventful  character  to  the  pages  of  African  travel  The  flamingt>,  the 
tayir  al  raoof,  or  the  "  magnificent  bird"  of  the  Arabs,  enlivened  the 
ix>ast,  but  was  not  met  with  beyond.  We  remember  rendering  a  former 
governor  of  Malta— the  late  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby*— somewhat  impa* 
tient  by  a  prolonged  admiration  of  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  beautiful 
bird,  placed  on  a  side-table  of  the  well-known  marble  of  the  island  ;  but 
those  who  glance  at  the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Raines's  work — a  regiment 
of  flambgoes  on  the  Swakop  River — will  be  able  to  find  a  ready  apology 
for  our  enthusiasm.  Farther  in  the  interior,  occasional  zebras,  quaggas, 
gnus,  spring^ks,  and  other  of  the  innumerable  deer  tribe  of  Africa,  were 
mot  with,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  even  the  wants  of  the 
expedition.  This  line  of  country,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  also,  unfortu* 
aately,  debatable  land  between  the  Namaqua  Hottentots  and  the  Damaras, 
the  former  now  extending  their  forays  to  the  corn-lands  of  Ovampo, 
which  are  unfortunately  still  closed  to  the  missionaries. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Hottentots  upon  their  dark  brethren 
are  described  as  of  the  most  barbarous  and  unfeeling  nature.  Chapman 
saw  at  Barmen  women  who  had  been  crippled  in  some  of  the  bygono 
cattle-raids,  b^  persons  who  thought  it  easier  to  cut  off  their  feet  than  to 
unlace  their  iron  anklets ;  and  Baines  saw  a  man  at  Otjtmbingue  who 
had  had  both  his  hands  cut  off  at  the  wrists.  ''  These,"  he  says,  echoing 
the  sentiments  of  most  of  those  who  are  intimately  acquiinied  with  tfaa 
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AfricaD  charticter,  '^are  the  habits  of  people  described  to  the  English 
pabHc  aa  '  gentle  Africans^'  'mild,  melancholy,  and  sedate!'  '' 

The  chief,  Jao  Jonker,  paid  the  party  a  visit  on  the  Elephant  River,  tO 
see  what  he  could  get.  He  complained  that  all  the  ''  Smouses,*'  t,e. 
English,  hurried  past  as  fast  as  possible,  so  that  if  the  Hottentots  wanted 
clothing,  or  other  goods,  they  had  to  run  after  the  waggons ;  and  to  pre- 
vent  disputes  and  annoyance  from  his  people  climbing  into  the  said 
waggons,  he  desired  that  two  samples  of  everything  they  contained 
should  be  brought  out  and  laid  upon  the  ground.  As  a  proof  of  the  civi- 
lised taste  acquired  by  this  chieftain,  it  may  be  noticed  that  his  first  re- 
quest was  for  eau-de*Cologne,  to  warm  his  stomach ;  and  the  next  for 
tea,  to  drink  at  home. 

On  the  Noosop  River  a  party  of  outlaws  had  taken  up  their  abode,  who 
at  first  projected  to  blockade  the  path,  but  some  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, or  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  practicability,  led  them  to  abandon 
their  project,  and  follow  the  party  to  their  outspan,  or  bivouac,  where,  as 
usual  with  these  people,  when  not  partially  restrained  by  the  prokimity 
of  a  chief,  they  had  a  repetition  of  all  the  former  importunities. 

Beyond  Elephant  Fountain  they  began  to  fall  in  with  parties  of 
Bushmen,  who,  living  between  the  Bechuana  tribes  and  the  Hottentots, 
and  so  ht  distant  as  to  be  subservient  to  neither,  have  more  Independence 
of  character  than  their  less  fortunate  countrymen.  Their  behaviour  was 
ciril  and  respectful,  but  not  so  the  behaviour  of  the  Damara  followers  of 
the  expedition,  who  drove  the  lady  visitors  away  from  the  camp  highly 
offended.  The  men,  however,  who  regarded  the  squabbles  of  the  women, 
we  are  told,  much  as  we  should  a  row  among  the  dogs,  and,  if  disturbed, 
would  probably  settle  it  in  the  same  manner,  remained  nearly  all  the 
afternoon,  and  made  no  objection  to  being  sketched.  Their  general 
stature  seemed  to  be  below  nve  feet ;  but  some  of  them  were  tolerably 
well  Riade,  and  in  good  condition.  The  peculiar  line  of  beauty  formed 
by  the  protuberance  behind,  and  the  necessity  of  throwing  back  the 
shoulders  to  support  the  stomach,  unnaturally  distended  by  ouantities  of 
roots,  melons,  and  other  non-nutritious  food,  is  faithfully  and  amusingly 
portrayed  in  Mr.  Raines's  sketches. 

On  the  Otjombinde  (Mimosa  or  Thorn  River)  they  shot  their  first 
eland,  and  found  plenty  of  wild  melons.  A  well  had  to  be  Sunk,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  water  in  the  so-called  river,  and  the  steepness  of  the  cutting 
wa«  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  numerous  birds — partridges,  crows,  doves, 
and  others*— that  came  to  drink,  only  the  little  finches  being  able  to 
find  a  footing  at  the  water's  edge.  On  occasions  like  this,  when  a  well 
was  sunk  or  opened  in  this  arid  country,  many  birds  were  often  obtained 
in  the  morning  that  had  been  drowned  when  trying  to  drink  during  the 
night.  At  other  times  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  cattle  and  dogs  out 
of  a  newly-opened  water-pit,  the  water  of  which  they  would  have  utterly 
spoiled,  besides  killing  one  another  in  their  impetuosity,  from  the  want  of 
space  for  all  to  drink  together,  were  the  cause  of  extraordinary  scenes, 
one  of  which  is  well  depicted  by  Mr.  Baines. 

The  expeditioa  had  been  joined  by  a  Bushipan  Hottentot  of  the  name 
of  Gert)  bat  hie  services  having  been  dispensed  with  at  Elephojoi^s  Kloof, 
he  still  persevered  in  riding  after  the  party  on  ox-back,  rejoining  them 
at  Koobies  Bkt  Fontein,  and  as  it  was  deemed  rather  hard  to  send  him 
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all  the  fifty  miles  back  again,  he  was,  nofortunately,  added  to  die 
strength  of  the  expedition.  As,  however,  the  number  of  followers^ 
attracted  by  the  mortality  among  the  cattle,  became,  with  their  progress 
eastwards,  more  than  they  could  possibly  feed,  they  determined  to  moil* 
nish  their  number  by  sending  back  Gert  and  his  party,  especially  as  he 
would  do  nothing  but  smoke,  and  pretend  to  oversee  labour,  and  did  not 
even  care  to  bring  into  exercise  his  qualities  as  a  hunter.  Chapman, 
therefore,  in  the  most  patient  manner,  explained  to  him  their  difficulty , 
paid  him  liberally  for  the  work  he  had  not  done  from  Tounobis,  and  as 
he  could  not  take  back  his  oxen  after  receiving  infection  from  their  herd, 
bought  them  of  him  at  a  fair  price,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  he  had 
sustained  the  slightest  injury  by  coming  to  them  even  unsolicited.  lu 
return  for  all  this  considerateness,  he  made  off  with  seven  of  Chapman's 
horses,  and  with  that  rode  by  himself,  as  also  by  his  Bushman  Hottentot 
Jan,  being  all  that  remained  of  their  stud  ;  the  eighth,  which  could  not 
possibly  he  ridden,  being  contemptuously  left  in  the  bush.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Baines  and  John  Laing  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  thief,  that  men 
were  sent  after  him  by  the  chief  amral,  and  that  several  renewed 
searches  were  instituted  after  the  stolen  horses, — all  chases  were  alike 
ineffectual. 

The  Bushmen  dig  up  tubers  in  this  portion  of  the  desert,  which  attain 
a  circumference  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  which  abound  in  juice 
having  a  milky  taste  and  appearance.  This  inestimable  gift  of  Pro- 
Tidence  to  a  thirsty  land  is  called  markwhae,  and  Mr.  Baines  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  tlie  mastication  of  even  a  small  portion  of  it  affords 
more  relief  to  a  traveller  than  the  drinking  of  any  amount  of  water.  One 
species  of  rhinoceros  is  said  scarcely  ever  to  drink  water,  but  to  live  on 
these  and  other  roots  and  melons.  Elephants  and  other  animals  also  dig 
them  up,  the  former  sometimes  breaking  their  tusks  in  the  operation. 

At  Thounce,  or  Wolf  Fountain,  the  stink  fountain  of  Andersson,  dense 
patches  of  forest  alternated  with  open  mimosa  plains,  but  there  was 
neither  game  nor  water,  and  the  same  thing  held  with  respect  to  Kobis, 
where  they  encamped  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  and  which  Chap- 
man had  never  known  to  fail  thus  before.  Communications  were  opened 
hence  with  Lashulatebe,  the  wily  and  treacherous  chief  on  the  lake,  and 
who  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Sekeletu  and  the  Makololos.  A  few 
brindled  gnus  and  steinbok  were  killed  at  the  encampment,  the  dogs  also 
killed  a  leopard  (Mr.  Baines  insists  that  the  so-called  tiger  in  the  country 
is  a  leopard;,  an  elephant  was  wounded,  a  kind  of  civet  cat  and  lemurs 
were  also  met  with,  as  well  as  eagles  and  a  pretty  tufted  owl.  It  was 
also  ascertained  here  that  the  poison  of  the  Bushmen  was  obtained  from 
the  mere  pressure  of  a  grub  called  kaa,  and  which  Mr.  Baines  believes  to 
be  identical  with  the  ngura  mentioned  by  Livingstone,  as  producing  such 
fearful  agonies  if  a  sore  is  touched  by  its  entraik. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  rainy  season  had  now  set  in,  and  that  the 
lake  could  not  be  approached  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  fever,  the 
party  made  another  move  eastwards  on  the  18th  of  November,  the  young 
grass  which  had  sprung  up  with  rain,  and  the  long  rest  given  to  the  cattle, 
having  done  wonders  for  them.  Crossing  a  range  of  hills  known  as  the 
Kopjies,  the^  came  down  upon  the  lake  at  a  distance  of  a  day's  journey 
from  the  residence  of  the  chief,  who  sent  canoes  for  the  traveuersi  but  of 
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wbich  they  declined  to  avail  themselTes,  for  pradential  motives.  The 
wann,  moist  atmosphere  of  the  lake  district  produced  a  lassitude  and 
weaiiness  after  any  slight  exertion,  which  was  quite  unknown  during  their 
passage  of  the  desert.    Aquatic  birds  and  earth-snakes  now  abounded. 

Lasholatebe,  finding  that  the  travellers  would  not  commit  themselves 
to  the  pilferinfi^  propensities  of  himself  and  his  people  within  his  own  town, 
came  out  on  the  23rd  of  December  to  see  if  he  could  do  a  little  business. 
"  Casting  our  wondering  gaze,"  says  Mr.  Baines,  '*  toward  the  north-east, 
we  beheld  the  head  of  a  column  of  irregular  infantry,  out  of  uniform,  and 
marching  '  at  ease.'  As  they  rounded  the  angle  of  the  cattle-kraal,  and 
i^proached  our  outspan,  they  turned  toward  the  wood  upon  oiir  right, 
and  piled  arms  round  any  tree  that  took  their  fancy.  Behind  them 
walked  Lashulatebe,  attired  in  a  felt  hat  with  a  flowing  white  feather,  a 
regatta  shirt, '  washed  and  boxed'  perhaps  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  a 
shepherd's  plaid  coat,  white  moleskin  trousers,  and  top-boots;  while  from 
his  neck  depended  the  usual  beads,  sheath-knife,  snuff-box,  &c.,  and,  in 
]ieu  of  a  handkerchief,  a  jackal's  tail.  Then  came  another  body  of  men 
with  musket  and  spear,  dressed,  some  in  native  karosses,  and  others  in 
European  clothing,  or  in  skins  made  up  in  imitation  of  it,  among  which 
a  tiger  (ie,  leopard)  skin  jacket,  and  the  cap  made  of  the  scalp  and  ears 
of  a  lebra,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  ivory-bearers  followed  after  an 
interval  in  single  file  and  order;  that  it  to  say^  as  regards  the  tusks,  the 
juniors'  first." 

The  lake  king,  who  has  quickly  adopted  European  customs  in  as  far 
as  war  or  predatory  proceedings  are  concerned,  professed  at  first  not  to 
be  anxious  about  trading,  but  this  transparent  artifice  failed.  Ivory  was 
soon  brought,  and  the  coveted  guns  g^ven  in  exchange,  not  without  re- 
ference to  debts  due  to  European  traders  by  his  lacustrine  majesty,  and 
thefts  committed  by  his  people.  The  marketing  and  thieving  went  on, 
however,  for  two  days,  until  after  a  Christmas-day  rest,  with  a  dinner  of 
meat  and  Kaffir  com,  and  a  drop  of  much-grudged  honey  in  their  tea» 
they  started  the  next  day  for  the  far  interior. 

Their  way  lay  backwards  at  first  as  far  as  to  the  Kopjies,  the  country 
being  much  improved  by  the  rain,  and  New  Year's-day  was  celebrated 
by  the  capture  of  an  edible  frog,  in  which,  upon  being  prepared  for  roast* 
ing,  a  whole  mouse  was  found.  Chapman  also  killed  a  duiker,  a  female, 
laiger  than  the  steinbok  ;  in  fact,  about  the  sixe  of  a  goat,  but  with  more 
slender  and  eraceful  form.  Another  time  they  were  all  startled  by  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  roar  of  a  lion,  tiger,  or  some  other  lord  of  the  wild, 
but  on  turning  out  with  the  dogs  to  give  the  intruder  battle,  it  was  found 
to  be  a  bull-firog ! 

Taming  northwards  from  Koobie  Wells  by  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Damara  mother-tree,  they  travelled  onwards  towards  *'  Union  Valley"  by 
grassy  plains,  with  grey  sand  and  vleis,  or  pools  of  water,  followed  by 
thick  groves  alternating  with  low  bush  with  smooth  spear-shaped  leaves 
and  destitute  of  thoms,  the  favourite  food  of  the  elephant 

Nor  were  they  long  in  meeting  the  animal  itself,  for  at  the  next  pool 
tbey  came  to.  Chapman  found  himself  face  to  face  with  one  of  these  huge 
monsters,  witii  nothing  but  a  charge  of  small  shot  in  his  gun.  He  re- 
turned at  once  to  the  bivouac  for  his  rifle,  and  Mr.  Baines,  putting  by 
his  sketch-book,  joined  him  in  the  chase.  On  this  occasion  Chapman  shot 
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a  fine  male  in  an  open  hollow,  a  very  gem  in  the  wilderness^  with  a  brood 
pool  in  the  centre ;  and  Mr.  Baines,  who -had  held  on  the  spoor  till  he  so 
far  lost  himself  as  to  be  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on  a  coueh  of  grass  in 
the  shelter  of  a  low  thick  bush,  says,  on  contemplating  the  next  day  the 
gigantic  carcase,  looming  like  a  grey  boulder  above  the  Dush  :  ^  Of  course 
I  have  seen  elephants,  but  it  has  always  been  at  home,  and  not  in  theirs, 
and  neither  picture  nor  well-groomed  black*skinned  show  specimen  from 
India  I  had  ever  seen  had  quite  prepared  me  to  stand,  for  the  first  time, 
without  a  sensation  of  awe  and  wonder,  beside  the  mighty  African,  fidlen 
in  all  his  native  grandeur  in  his  domain." . 

At  this  point  of  their  journey  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Chapman's 
brother  and  Messrs.  Barry,  and  Bell,  who  brought  news  of  the  death  of 
Jonker  Africaner,  the  paramount  chief  of  the  Namaqua  Hottentots,  as  also 
of  Dr.  Holden  and  of  two  other  travellers,  companions  of  Mr.  Green,  one 
of  the  most  renowned  sportsmen  in  South  Africa,  and  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  alligators  by  the  upsetting  of  their  canoe.  A  propos  of  the 
death  of  Jonker,  Mr.  Baines  finds  fault  with  government,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  North  Australia,  in  not  extending  its  authority  where 
its  subjects  extend  themselves.  But  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  what  go- 
vernment could  do.  As  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  they  will  spread  every- 
where, and  if  missionaries  plant  themselves  among  Namaquas,  Damaras, 
and  Makololos,  and  traders  ply  their  business  on  Lake  Ngamt  and  the 
Upper  Zambesi,  government  can  no  more  give  them  protection  than  it 
could  to  Livingstone  on  the  Shirwa,  to  Burton,  Speke,  and  Grant  on  the 
Tanganyiaka  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  or  to  Stoddart  and  Connolly  in  the 
pit  at  Bokhara. 

The  soene  presented  at  the  cutting  up  of  the  elephant  was  peculiarly 
African.  Cookery  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  still  a  primitive  art.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Bushmen  emerged  from  the  desert,  following  the 
<<  spoor,"  as  it  is  here  called,  but  <*  tracks"  in  Amerk>a,  of  the  Europeans 
(and  we  wondered  where  they  came  from),  to  feed  upon  the  offal  of 
cattle  that  died  of  lung  disease.  Everything  appears  to  be  edible  in  this 
favoured  land.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  monkeys,  zebras,  quaggas, 
lizards,  snakes,  and  bull-frogs,  creatures  which  the  most  ardent  member 
of  an  acclimatisation  society  would  scarcely  venture  upon,  are  here  re- 
garded as  luxuries. 

A  kind  of  reserve  camp  was  established  in  Union  Valley,  while  the 
rest  of  the  party  pushed  on  north-west.  There  were  plenty  of  ponds  on 
the  way,  and  at  night  <'  scherms,"  or  rifle  enclosures  of  stones,  were  put 
together  near  the  latter  in  which  to  watch  for  game,  the  brothers  Chap- 
man being  the  most  persevering  sportsmen,  Mr.  Baines  being  occupied 
with  the  far  more  important  labours  of  determining  their  position.  On 
the  way  they  encountered  hysnas  and  giraffes,  and  killed  a  young  ele- 
phant. On  the  22nd  of  January  they  reached  an  **  omaramba,"  or  "  dry 
bed  of  a  river,*'  which  is  said  to  constitute  the  road  of  the  native  hunters 
and  traders  passmg  from  the  Lake  to  Ovampo  land.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing country  to  open,  being  in  part  wooded  and  alive  with  game---animal8 
and  birds.  Large  flocks  of  black  and  white  ibis,  and  of  the  wlute  stork, 
settled  in  lines  half  a  mile  lon^the  ibis  looking  like  black  regiments, 
and  the  stork  like  white  ones.  Herds  of  brindled  gnus  charged  the  dogs 
in  defence  of  their  young,  and  regularly  beat  them  off.     The  fennec,  or 
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frait  and  insect-eatiDg  jackal,  was  also  met  with.  Large  trees  had  been 
overturned  by  the  elephants.  The  animals  themselves,  cows,  and  bulls, 
and  young  ones,  were  seen  like  troops  of  cattle.  On  the  27th,  they  fell 
in  with  a  Bushman  village — a  clue  to  their  dispersion  over  the  land — but 
the  Damara  attendants  rushing  forward  to  plunder  them,  they  took  to 
flight.  On  the  28th  they  shot  some  storks  and  adjutant  birds,*  and  on 
the  29th  two  elephants ;  and  a  sketch  of  storks,  vultures,  and  other  birds 
feeding  on  elephant  flesh,  comes  in  well  to  enliven  this  portion  of  the  nar- 
ratire.  Even  the  pretty  butterflies  of  the  country  indulge  in  elephant 
flesh,  or  sip  its  moisture.  The  spoil  of  these  animals  was  to  repay  the 
Chapmans  the  expense  and  labour  of  the  journey.  On  one  grassy  pool 
they  shot  duck  and  bittern,  and  hunted  little  water-hens  in  the  grass. 

This  ''omaramba"  assumed  a  more  decided  character  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, becoming  a  flat  bottom  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  covered  with 
long  rich  grass,  and  groves  of  mimosa-bush  between  definite  though  low 
ridges.  Where  there  were  mud-holes,  the  elephants  had  been  puddling 
and  kneading  up  the  soil  into  a  uniform  black  clay.  Mr.  Baines  took  up 
his  station  with  one  Dokkie  as  his  watch-mate,  in  a  scherm  constructed 
near  a  pool.  '^  Before  long,''  he  relates,  *'  I  became  aware  of  the  move- 
ment of  some  quadruped  not  very  far  from  me,  and  watching  patiently, 
as  the  cautious  animal  peered  about  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  way  to  the 
water  was  perfectly  safe^  I  saw  emerging  at  the  very  foot  of  the  tree, 
within  a  barrel's  length  of  me,  the  head  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  finally  the 
whole  body**— of  a  tiger  or  hyaena  ? — no,  **  of  a  large  field-mouse  !" 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Mr.  Chapman,  considering  that  without 
having  discovered  a  permanent  water,  it  would  be  imprudent  for  his 
brother  to  bring  cattle  from  Otjimbingue,  reluctantly  abandoned  the 
idea  of  making  a  road  in  the  independent  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Hottentots,  and  the  head  of  the  waggon  was  again  turned  south-east. 
The  elevation  of  the  spot  thus  attained  in  a  new  country  was  about 
2891  feet  above  the  sea-level.  So  far  as  they  could  observe,  the  waters 
in  the  omaramba,  when  there  were  any,  ran  south-east,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  run  down  to  the  Rarroop,  or  Large  Pan,  where  they  saw  the 
storks  and  ibises.  The  upper  part  of  this  valley  was  named  after  Dr. 
Norton  Shaw,  and  the  lower  portion,  or  a  distinct  valley  having  a  trend 
to  Lake  Ngami,  for  a  dividing  ridge  was  supposed  to  have  been  met 
with  at  what  are  called  the  scherm  vleis,  or  rifle-pit  pools,  was  called  Bell 
Valley. 

The  return  journey  to  Quarantine  Pool  and  the  Kopjies  was  not  per- 
formed without  sport  and  a  certain  amount  of  adventure.  Elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  and  ostriches  were  met  with,  besides  smaller  fry. 
Arrived  at  the  Kopjies,  a  granitic  range,  they  moved  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  hills,  having  the  *' broad  flats"  of  the  great  Kalihari  Desert 
in  view  to  the  south,  as  also  south  of  another  small  range,  called  Mount 
Lnbelo,  their  object  being  to  leave  Lake  Ngami  to  the  north,  and  reach 
the  river  Botletle  at  a  point  where  it  is  fordable  east  of  the  lake.  A 
finther  object  in  following  such  a  road  was  to  avoid  extortion  on  the  part 
of  Lashnlatebe,  who  was  deemed  to  be  capable  of  any  meanness  that 
human  nature  could  be  guilty  of,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  too  shrewd 

*  The  bird  figured  at  page  836  19  an  adjutant  bird*  not  a  stork. 
g2 
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to  drive  Englishmen  entirely  out  of  his  country  by  ill  treatment,  and  thus 
deprive  himself  of  a  market  for  his  ivory.  Near  a  fine  deep  pool,  called 
Molenyani,  they  Icilled  an  eagle,  which  was  actually  living  on  the  young 
brood  of  ostriches,  and  near  the  Nquiba  hills,  which  loomed  up  dim  and 
blue  to  the  east  by  north,  they  met  a  troop  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
giraffes.  On  the  24th  of  March  they  made  a  circuit  of  the  Quaebie  hills, 
where  they  found  baobabs,  wild  medlars,  and  an  acid  berry,  which  was 
peculiarly  refreshing.  From  these  black  igneous  rocks,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed to  be,  a  fine  view  of  Lake  Ngami  was  obtained,  and  they  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  shore  on  the  opposite  side.  Beyond  these  hills  were 
laree  open  groves  of  motjihaara-trees,  which  at  length  became  a  forest^ 
and  from  which  they  finally  emerged  upon  a  small  open  reach  of  the 
Botletle  River. 

This  remarkable  stream  was  subsequently  found  to  have  two  separate 
and  opposite  courses — a  very  rare  hydrographical  phenomenon — from  the 
junction  of  a  northerly  stream,  called  the  Tamalukan  ;  one  portion  flow- 
ing to  Lake  Ngami,  the  other  to  the  south-east,  it  is  supposed  to  the  g^reat 
Salt  Pans,  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  the  doubts  and  discrepancies  of  geographers 
in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  could  be  reconciled  by  its  being 
shown  that  Lake  Tanganyiaka  pours  its  waters  into  the  Nile,  so  the 
views  of  Mr.  Cooley  with  regard  to  the  Zambesi  losing  itself  in  the  above* 
mentioned  Salt  Pans,  derived  from  some  old  Portuguese  travellers,  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  it  could  be  shown,  as  is  averred 
on  the  authority  of  the  natives,  that  the  Okavango,  Chobe,  or  Upper 
Zambesi  has  more  than  one  connexion  with  the  Tamalukan,  flowing  on 
one  side  into  Lake  Ngami,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Salt  Pans.  By  such 
a  system  the  main  waters  of  the  Zambesi  would  pass  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  a  portion  would  at  certain  seasons  find  their  way  to  the  Salt 
Pans,  and  thus  account  for  the  legend  of  those  pans  being  the  sole  re* 
ceptade  for  the  waters  of  the  greaA  river. 

Lashulatebe's  town  is  situated  on  the  Lower  BotleUe,  near  where  it 
flows  into  Lake  Ngami,  but  he  has  also  a  village  on  an  island  above  the 
point  where  the  party  joined  the* stream,  and  where  it  was  at  that  season 
(March)  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  a  smooth  slope  covered  with  long 
dr]r  grass,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  translucent  water,  the  dark  snrfince  of 
which  was  adorned  with  lilies,  and  fenced  in  by  tall  thick  reeds,  which 
formed  an  impusable  barrier  to  navigation  of  any  kind.  Guinea-fowl 
abounded  in  tne  grass,  and  pheasants  were  met  with  in  the  trees. 

Further  conferences  were  held  at  this  point  with  Lashulatebe,  who  was 
naturally  much  annoyed  at  the  party  skirting  his  town  and  lake  in  this 
distrustful  manner.  Inquiries  were  made  about  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
mission  party  at  Sekeletus's,  and  the  Bechuanas  accused  the  Makololo 
chief  not  only  of  neglect  and  ill  treatment,  but  also  with  having  given 
them  some  poisonous  substance  in  their  beer  and  then  plundered  them. 
But  as  the  Bechuanas  were  in  open  hostility  with  the  Makololo,  we  ought 
not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  their  statements.  The  fever  of  the 
country  may  well  have  begun  the  work  which  the  harshness  of  the 
Makololo  finished  off. 

Excursions  were  made  lower  down  the  river,  which,  when  quite  full  and 
spreadbg  to  the  high  banks  and  trees,  must,  with  its  many  islands,  be  a 
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noble  sheet  of  water ;  the  sportsman,  Green,  is  indeed  said  to  have  often 
sailed  up  and  down  it  in  a  large  boat;  huts  were  scattered  along  the 
course,  and  one  or  two  collections  in  more  favoured  spots  seemed  to  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  villages.  Maize,  Kaffir  corn,  or  millet,  melon,  and 
pumpkin y  were  thriving ;  men,  women,  and  children  were  chewing  the 
long  sweet  stalks  of  the  imphi,  and  herds  of  cattle  became  larger  and 
more  numerous  on  nearing  the  lake.  The  town  itself  was  a  straggling 
collection  of  cylindro-conical  huts,  each  surrounded  by  a  reed  fence  fifteea 
feet  or  more  in  height,  and  of  no  architectural  beauty.  Canoes  of  every 
form  and  size,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  tree  out  of  which  they  had 
been  hewn,  were  pushed  into  the  reeds  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  river 
at  erery  hundred  yards.  Herds  of  cattle  with  long  horns,  for  which  the 
Bechuana  breed  is  famous,  were  drinking  at  the  open  beaches,  and  a 
-variety  of  birds,  from  the  long-billed,  snake-necked  darter  to  the  plover, 
egret,  gigantic  crane,  the  red-legged  gull  (tern  ?),  and  flocks  of  ducks 
and  Egyptian  geese,  sported  along  the  hanks  or  in  the  water.  The  name 
of  Zouga,  given  by  Livingstone  to  the  Botletle,  is  now  unknown.  The 
natives  give  the  name  of  a  chief  or  even  a  ferryman  to  part  of  a  river,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  Okavango  or  Chobe,  the  latter  being  the  name  of 
a  petty  chief  living  on  that  branch  of  the  Zambesi.  In  like  manner, 
Zouga  lived  on  the  Lower  Botletle,  but  he  is  dead  now,  and  his  name  is 
passing  away. 

After  some  stay  at  Lake  Ngami  the  party  finally  started  on  the  1 7tb 
of  April  for  their  journey  farther  east,  or  rather  north-east,  to  the  Zam- 
besi. Their  way  lay  at  first  up  the  valley  of  the  Botletle,  Mr.  Baiues 
being  at  this  time  much  prostrated  with  fever,  which  seems  almost  un- 
avoidable when  dwelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  lake.  Two  or  three  new 
antelopes  were  met  with  on  the  Botletle,  one  of  which — the  nakong — has, 
it  is  believed,  never*  been  shot  by  a  white  man. 

On  the  26th  of  April  Henry  Chapman  and  Bell  left  the  party  on  their 
homeward  journey,  and  on  the  28th  they  reached  the  junction  of  the 
Taroalokan,  which  comes  in  from  the  north ;  but  the  tall  reeds  rendered 
"  the  water  completely  invisible."  The  river  is  named  at  this  point  after 
a  chief  oi  the  Makobas.  *'  In  very  rainy  seasons,"  says  Mr.  Baines, 
''  one  o£  its  upper  branches  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  Chobe, 
or  Zambesi,  and  at  such  times,  as  probably  will  be  the  case  in  August,  a 
boat  might  pass  from  Lake  Ngami  up  the  Botletle  River  and  Tamalukan 
right  into  the  Zambesi."  In  Andersson's  map  the  Botletle,  or  Dzuga, 
as  he  calls  it,  is  made  to  flow  from  the  region  of  the  Salt  Fans  to  Lake 
Ngami,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Tamalukan  on  its  way,  as  the  lake 
also  does  those  of  the  Teoge,  from  the  north ;  this  latter  river  apparently 
inosculating,  like  the  Tamalukan,  with  tributaries  to  the  Zambesi,  if  it  is 
not  itself  a  branch  of  the  Tamalukan. 

Aa  they  proceeded,  the  river  became  more  open,  showing  in  many  places 
broad  reaches  of  clear  water,  fringed  by  reeds.  When  the  river  dries  up 
into  pools  the  alligators  flock  from  the  dry  portions,  till  sometimes  fully 
two  hundred  of  these  monsters  may  be  seen  congregated  in  one  daily 
lessening  piece  of  water!  After  twelve  miles'  travel  they  came  to  a 
village  of  mat-worked  huts,  near  the  spot  where  a  young  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Robinson  was  devoured  by  an  alligator. 

"  Poor  Robinson !"  says  Mr.  Baines.     *'  A  fine  young  fellow  when  I 
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knew  him.  On  his  last  voyage  to  the  Cape,  a  boat  had  capsized  in  the 
Burf  while  trying  to  land  at  one  of  the  western  islands.  He,  swimming 
like  a  fish,  with  sharks  alongside  him  all  the  time,  collected  the  oars  and 
rudder,  and  never  rested  till  hts  friends  were  all  in  the  boat,  and  pulHng 
again  for  a  safer  landing.  At  another  time,  when  he  was  only  a  little 
middy  eleven  years  of  age,  his  captain  had  sent  him  with  a  message,  when 
a  tall  Figian  planted  his  feet  across  the  path,  and,  with  bands  upon  hit 
hips,  and  ready  watering  mouth,  looked  aown  upon  the  chubby  blooming 
English  child.  ^  Which  is  my  way  (said  little  middy)  to  the  boatr 
'  How  good  you  would  eat  I  !'  was  the  response  of  the  savage.  The 
youngster  stayed  for  no  explanation,  but  made  a  clean  bolt  of  it^  and 
found  the  boat  as  he  best  could."  To  think  that  such  a  gallant  young 
fellow  should  serve  for  a  repast  for  a  loathsome  reptile  I 

The  canoes  of  the  Makoba  are  small,  and  look  most  disproportionate 
to  the  tall  figures  that  man  them.  The  party  were  here  ferriea  across  in 
a  hippopotamus  boat  of  larger  dimensions.  They  also  obtained  some  of 
the  fish  of  the  river.  It  was  here  also  that  they  heard  that  one  half  of 
the  Botletle  flowed  into  the  Salt  Pans.  Mr.  Chapman,  it  appears,  had 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  crossed  five  rivers  flowing  from  the  eastward 
into  this  pan.  The  southernmost  of  these  is  the  Meea,  the  next  the 
Qualeba,  tnen  the  Chouani  and  the  Simoani. 

On  the  6th  of  May  they  found  a  ford  for  the  waggons  at  a  place  called 
Moroomohooto,  from  a  tree  of  that  name,  and  at  a  spot  wh^  the  river 
was  frequented  by  elephants,  black  rhinoceros,  buflalo,  koodoo,  pallahs, 
water-bok,  and  other  antelopes,  as  also  their  enemies,  libns  and  tigers. 
On  the  16th  they  finally  left  the  river,  advancing  up  a  little  valley  thickly 
wooded,  and  as  usual  dragging  the  waggons  with  difficulty  up  its  sandy 
sides.  The  thorns  through  which  they  had  to  tear  their  way  at  first  soon 
gave  place  to  sandal-wood  and  other  thomless  trees  and  shrubs,  with  only 
a  mimosa  here  and  there. 

On  the  19th  they  crossed  a  comer  of  the  Great  Salt  Pans,  here  a  sandy 
plain,  covered  with  saline  incrustation,  slightly  raising  its  edges  in  irregular 
octagonal  figures,  and  cracking  as  clay  may  be  seen  to  do  under  a  hot 
sun,  so  as  to  give  it  the  likeness  of  a  beach  over  which  the  last  shallow 
tide  had  been  driven  by  the  wind  in  large  ripples.  Low  islands,  with  dry 
grass  and  leafless  trees,  studded  the  flat  here  and  there ;  dark  lines  and 
channels  in  the  sand  marked  where  the  moisture  had  not  yet  evaporated, 
and  the  salt  water  oozed  from  the  mud,  into  which  the  wheels  sunk  up  to 
the  axles.  This  salt  pan  stretched  for  eighty  miles  or  more  to  the  east  or 
north-east  of  where  the^  were,  with  an  avenge  breadth  of  eighteen  miles. 
To  the  south  of  this  is  a  much  larger  pan,  fully  as  long  as  this,  and 
perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  miles  wide. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  tliat  the  waggons  were  extricated  from  this 
mud  lake  and  brought  in  safety  to  the  edge  of  the  main  land.  The 
country  beyond  was  varied,  and  diversified  by  gproups  of  baobabs  and 
palms.  First  came  alternate  salt  pans  and  grassy  ridges,  with  herds 
of  spring-bok,  then  a  dry,  undulating,  grassy  country,  with  a  few  thorns, 
which  increased  to  an  open  wood,  intermixed  with  dwarf  palms,  fre- 
quented by  giraffes.  Then  open  grassy  plain  again,  with  dumps  of  pahns 
and  thickets  of  mimosa  intermixed  with  trees.  And  lastly,  hard  lime* 
atone  country,  thickly  clothed  with  mopanes,  some  of  which  began  to 
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asBume  ihe  dimendions  of  timber  trees.  They  met  with  pools  every  day, 
and  occaaional  Bechuanas  and  Bushmen. 

On  the  15th  they  came  to  a  village,  the  whde  female  community  of 
which,  in  all  possible  stages  of  fall  d&ess  and  madress,  ran  out  after  them, 
joyfolly  dapping  their  hands^  and  singing  the  praises  of  the  <<  flesh 
givers,'^  who  had  made  them  thick  and  greasy.  As  usual  with  these 
diildren  of  the  desert,  many  loaded  themselves  with  their  household  gear, 
and  took  ihe  road  ahead  of  them,  to  feast  upon  the  offal  of  whatever 
might  be  Aot  on  the  way.  On  the  2l8t  they  came  to  a  pool  of  exoellent 
waster,  fed  by  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  called  Matlomo-ganyani,  or, 
as  Dr.  Livingstone  interprets  it,  *'  the  links.'' 

On  the  3rd  of  July  they  distinguished  a  faint  blue  horicon  through 
long  vistas  of  trees.  They  were  beginning  to  descend,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  as  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  bush,  a  scene,  magnificent 
oompared  with  anything  that  had  hitherto  met  their  view,  lay  spread  before 
them.  At  their  feet  was  a  gentle  slope  leading  down  to  a  broad  valley, 
with  park-like  clumps  of  thorns  and  trees,  and  beyond  it  ridge  after  ridge, 
grey  and  more  grey  into  the  dim  distance,  were  undulating  hills,  some  &w 
of  which  might  almost  be  termed  mountains.  The  table-land  of  the 
Zambesi  was  in  fact  opening  before  them. 

On  the  4th  they  reached  Daka,  whence  they  expected  to  find  running 
water  to  the  Zambesi,  as  also  to  obtain  information  as  to  what  part  of  the 
countiy  was  infested  with  the  tsetse,  or  "  the  fly,"  but  they  only  found  an 
old  kraal  with  some  deserted  huts  and  a  dry  gully  beyond.  They  learned 
here,  however,  from  the  Makalala,  as  Mr.  Baines  calls  Livingstone's  Ma- 
kololo,  and  whom  they  now  first  came  in  contact  with,  that  there  were  two 
roads  hence  to  the  Falls,  one  to  the  westward,  and  one  more  (Ureot,  and 
neither  infestedi)y  *^  the  fly,"  and  they  determined  upon  taking  the  longw 
and  safer  route  to  the  westward. 

Crossing  a  tract  of  high  land,  with  a  surface  of  red  sand  called  Boomka, 
they  descended  upon  the  Zimboya  rivulet,  a  tributary  to  the  Matietsie 
!Biver,  itself  a  tributary  to  the  Zambesi,  and  which  it  joins  below  the  Ealls. 
Here  they  first  met  with  that  dreaded  pest  the  tsetse,  and  Chapman  came 
back  from  a  hunting  excursion  galloping  for  life  (not  his  own  but  his 
horse's),  a  fly  having  settled  on  its  mmp,  and  though  he  had  driven  it  off, 
he  could  be  by  no  means  sure  that  others  had  not  sucked  blood,  and  left 
the  subtle  venom  with  which  they  impregnate  it.  Once  more  Chapman 
gave  chase  to  a  herd  of  water-boks,  but  tl^  tsetse  attacked  him  and  forced 
hkm  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  Crossing  the  bed  of  the  Matietsie  at  a  itj 
rocky  drift,  they  spanned  out  on  a  burnt  and  desolate  patch.  The  next 
day  a  quagga  was  shot,  affording  a  plentiful  supper,  and  after  crossing 
two  or  three  river-beds,  they  halted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bolungo 
Eiver. 

''  If  it  be  of  importance,"  says  Mr.  Baines,  *^  that  the  first  view  of  a 
magnifieent  work  of  nature  should  be  that  whi(^  most  effectually  realises 
its  wild  sublimity  and  grandeur,  then  decidedly  the  visitor  to  the  Victoria 
Falls  should  approach  them  from  the  southern  or  colonial  side. 

'<  Toiling  for  many  a  weary  week  across  the  desert  highlands  north  of 
Kgami  and  the  Botletle  River,  dependent  for  a  draught  of  water  on 
scanty  limestone  pits,  or  still  more  precarious  pools  from  the  last  rains, 
and  plunging  suddenly,  as  it  were,  from  this  region  of  drought  into  an 
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illimitable  valley,  where  the  brown  and  arid  stony  ridges  of  the  fore- 
ground  pass  through  all  imaginable  shades  of  sombre  g^een  and  greyish* 
purple  to  the  ethereal  blue  of  the  far-off  horizon,  and  where  from  every 
hollow  gushes  some  bubbling  stream  to  send  its  waters  to  the  Great 
Zambesi,  he  crosses  the  Daka  and  Matietsie  Rivers,  and  halts  at  length 
among  the  hills  upon  the  sources  of  the  Onyati  and  BuflFalo. 

**  Here  let  him  leave  his  vehicles,  his  horses,  oxen,  and  dogs,  and  dis- 
carding everything  that  canpot  be  earned  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few 
Makalala,  make  up  his  mind  to  a  day's  march  across  the  tsetse-stricken 
hills  of  red  sand,  scantily  clothed  with  mopanies  and  other  varieties  of  the 
Bauhoenia,  their  leaves  growing  in  pairs,  edge  upward,  defying  the  sun 
to  scorch,  or  the  traveller  to  find  shade  beneath  them. 

'*  Let  him  halt  by  night  upon  the  northern  slope,  and  stretched  be- 
neath some  gigantic  baobab,  or  motchecheerie,  wateh  the  red  glare  of  his 
fire,  thrown  high  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  foliage,  and  listen  till,  in 
the  stillness  of  night  there  steals  upon  his  ear  a  low  ^murmuring  like  the 
sighing  of  the  ocean  before  an  impending  storm,  rising  and  swelling 
gradually  into  the  deep-toned,  monotonous  roar  of  a  continuous  surf  for 
ever  breaking  on  some  iron-bound  coast." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  course  which  our  travellers  had  pursued  with 
so  much  success,  and  which,  we  are  told,  with  due  precautions  for  the 
avoidance  of  places  invested  by  the  tsetse,  may  fairly  be  recommended  to 
other  travellers. 

This  may  be  the  case  for  the  present,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
highway  to  thb,  the  most  central  and  the  most  magnificent  valley  in  all 
Africa,  and  to  one  of  the  greatest  natural  phenomena  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  will  one  day  be  by  the  Nourse  River  on  the  west,  and  along 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Okavango,  Chobe,  or  Zambesi ;  by  which  means, 
if  the  dreaded  fly,  which  seems  to  forbid  the  approach  to  these  favoured 
lands,  can  only  be  avoided,  water  and  inhabitants  will  be  met  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  way. 

As  it  was,  our  travellers,  commencing  their  journey  at  Walvish  Bay 
in  the  beginning  of  1861,  did  not,  from  the  tedious  progress  of  sick 
oxen,  the  want  of  water  and  necessities  of  the  road,  find  themselves  until 
Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  July,  1862,  shaking  off  the  slumbers  of  the 
night,  and  packing  up  their  bedding  in  readiness  for  the  last  march  be- 
tween them  and  the  Falls. 

The  spur  given  by  the  anticipated  completion  of  their  purpose  put 
them  in  motion,  however,  soon  after  sunrise,  and  they  had  barely  pro- 
ceeded half  a  mile  before  they  discerned  the  vapour,  and  seeking  a  little 
opening  in  the  trees,  they  discovered  the  broad  Zambesi,  glancing  like  a 
mirror  beyond  a  long  perspective  of  hill  and  valley,  clouds  of  spray  and 
mist  nearly  a  mile  in  extent  rising  out  of  the  chasm  into  which  the  water 
fell.  The  central  five  or  six  of  these  clouds,  or  columns,  were  the 
largest,  but  in  all  they  counted  ten,  rising  more  like  the  cloud  of  spray 
thrown  up  by  a  cannon-ball  than  in  a  strictly  columnar  form.  A  light 
easterly  wind  just  swayed  their  soft  vapoury  tops ;  the  sun,  still  low,  shed 
its  softened  light  over  the  sides  exposed  to  it.  The  warm  grey  hills 
beyond  faded  gradually  into  the  distence,  and  the  deep  valley  before 
them,  winding  for  six  miles  between  them  and  the  Falls,  showing  every 
form  of  rough  brown  rock,  and  every  tint  of  green  or  autumnal  foliage 
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prewnted  to  the  eyes  long  wearied  of  aere  and  yellow  mopanie  leaves, 
dry  rocks,  burnt  grass,  and  desolated  country,  the  most  lovely  and  refresh- 
iDg  landscape  the  soul  of  artist  could  desire. 

Shooting  a  huge  black  rhinoceros  on  their  way,  they  approached  the 
river  below  the  Falls,  and  where,  hemmed  in  by  steep  cliffs  enriched  with 
every  kind  of  foliage,  the  bed  is  so  narrow  compared  with  the  broad  sheet 
of  water  above,  that  any  one  would  fancy  it  only  a  small  tributary. 

Immediately  beyond  was  the  belt  of  dark  fresh  green  forest,  fringing 
the  ravine  of  the  Victoria,  and  from  behind  this  rose  the  white  vaporous 
columns  or  clouds  which  screened,  as  with  a  misty  veil,  the  darkened 
southern  face  of  the  Fall,  beyond  which  a  long  vista  of  the  palmy  island- 
studded  river  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  the  banks  showing  in  warm  and 
8oh  grey  tints  the  detail  of  their  features,  and  the  mountains  melting 
£iint  and  blue  into  the  distance. 

Taking  up  their  position  for  the  night  under  a  shady  tree-about  a  mile 
west  of  we  Falls,  they,  next  day,  proceeded  to  a  more  detailed  survey. . 
The  moistened  atmosphere  to  leeward  of  the  spray  cloud,  the  rich  green 
sward  becoming  momentarily  more  damp  till  every  footprint  of  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  or  buffalo,  was  filled  with  fine  clear 
water,  marked  their  near  approach,  and  crossing  with  sodden  shoes  the 
stumps  and  half-fallen  trees  that  obstructed  their  view,  they  stood  at  once 
fronting  the  southern  face  of  the  magnificent  Victoria  Falls. 

At  the  western  angle,  or  just  opposite  to  them,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ravine,  a  body  of  water  fifty  or  sixty  yards  wide  came  down  like  a 
boiling  rapid  over  the  broken  rocks,  the  steepness  of  the  incline,  while  it 
diminishes  by  a  few  feet  the  height  of  the  actual  fall,  forming  a  channel 
for  the  reception  of  a  greater  volume  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  rush 
forward  with  so  much  violence  as  to  break  up  the  whole  into  a  fleecy, 
snow-white,  irregularly  seething  torrent,  with  its  lighter  particles  glit- 
tering and  flashing  like  myriads  of  living  diamonds  in  the  sunlight,  before 
it  takes  its  final  leap  sheer  out  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  into  the 
abyss  below. 

A  mass  of  cliff  smooth  almost  as  a  wall,  and  certainly  as  perpendicular, 
interposed  beyond,  its  summit  crowned  with  grass  and  forest,  kept  ever 
dark  and  green  by  the  spreading  mist,  and  its  dark  purple  front  (deepened 
almost  to  blackness  in  the  shadow  by  the  northern  sun)  broken  by  a  deep 
chasm,  through  which  poured  three  smaller  rills,  that  might  have  been 
accounted  grand,  had  they  not  been  dwarfed  by  the  mighty  mass  beside 
them. 

A  hundred  yards  farther  east  commenced  the  first  grand  vista  of  the 
Fall,  comprising  in  one  view  nearly  half  a  mile  of  cataract,  stretching  in 
magnificent  perspective  from  the  Three  Rill  Cliff  to  the  western  side  of 
Livingstone's  Garden  Island.  The  cliff  was  here  of  its  origmal  height, 
and  the  edge  being  apparently  unworn,  the  height  of  the  &11  was  greater, 
but  of  course  the  depth  of  water  falling  over  it  was  less.  Besides  this, 
from  the  absence  of  any  material  slope  like  that  in  the  channel  of  the 
leaping  water,  the  stream  did  not  gather  way,  but  flowed  calmly  and 
majestically  onward.  Shallows  and  ledges  of  rock  caused  rapids  and 
miniature  cascades,  but  these  only  partially  broke  the  repose  of  the  calm 
blue  surfiice,  tiU,  reaching  the  cantle  of  its  coprse,  the  mighty  change 
took  place. 
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The  river  was  at  its  lowest,  and  the  sheet  of  water,  theFefore,  was  not 
unbroken ;  but  Mr.  Bunes  thinks  it  nerer  can  present  the  smooth,  un- 
varied refi^larity  which  the  onl^  representation  we  hitherto  possessed— 
that  which  constitutes  the  frontispiece  to  Livingstone's  Traveb  in  South 
AMca-*^ould  indicate. 

'*  Now  stand  and  look/'  says  our  enthusiastic  artist,  <<  through  tihe  dim 
and  misty  perspective,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  doud  of  spray  to  the  east. 
How  shall  words  convey  ideas,  which  even  the  pencil  of  Turner  must  fail 
to  represent  ?  Stiff  and  formal  columns  of  smoke  there  are  none— the 
eastern  breeze  has  blended  all  in  one.  Think  nothing  of  the  drinling 
mist,  but  tell  me  if  heart  of  man  ever  conceived  anything  more  gorgeous 
than  those  two  lovely  rainbows,  so  brilliant  that  the  eye  shrinks  from 
looking  on  them,  segments  of  which  rising  from  the  abyss,  deep  as  the 
solar  rays  can  penetrate  it,  overarch  spray,  rock,  and  forest,  till  rising  to 
the  highest  point  they  fail  to  find  refractory  moisture  to  complete  the 
arch."  This  must,  indeed,  be  a  Peri's  glimpse  of  Paradise— -rainbows  so 
brilliant  that  the  eye  shrinks  from  lookmg  on  them ! 

^<  Eastward,  ho !  Still  eastward !  through  mud,  wild  date-palm  biakes, 
grassy  swamps,  and  vine  thickets  tangled  with  ever-dripping  leaves,  scene 
after  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur  presenting  itself,  till  tl^  imagination 
is  bewildered  and  embarrassed  by  so  much  magnificence.  Now  we  pass 
the  central,  or,  as  we  suppose  it,  Garden  Island,  dividing  the  Fall  into  two 
great  masses,  and  interposing  its  breadth  of  bare  projecting  precipice. 
Its  extent  as  vet  we  cannot  tell,  for  its  fitrther  end  is  lost  in  spray.  In 
some  places  the  grass  reaches  up  to  the  verge,  the  trees  appearing  as  if 
the  keen  wind,  blowing  upward  from  the  g^lf,  had  shorn  off  tiieir  over- 
hanging branches  level  with  the  cliff.  Here  and  there  afe  broad  inter- 
vals of  dark  purple  rock,  wet  and  slippery  with  tangled  weeds.  I  ap- 
proach the  edge,  and  look  with  awe  into  the  troubled  narrow  stream 
beneath.  The  influence  of  the  water  downward,  eternally  downward, 
seems  to  meet  a  response  within  me,  and  kneeling  down  I  rest  on  one 
hand  to  look  farther ;  but  down  comes  my  little  bush  boy  to  rescue  me 
from  the  supposed  danger,  nor  will  he  be  satisfied  till  we  have  removed 
farther  from  the  verge. 

*'  Still  farther  to  the  eastward,  we  will  visit  the  remotest  angle,  and 
then  what  need  of  crossing  the  river  for  a  view,  when  every  featcne  we 
can  wish  for  fronts  us  on  this  side  ?  Why,  rather,  did  not  Livingstone 
cross  and  see  the  southern  front,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a 
peep  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  from  the  precipitous  island  p" 

The  advent  of  a  large  herd  of  buffaloes,  some  hundred  in  number, 
called  away  attention  for  a  time  from  this  most  sublime  scenery,  and  a 
very  exciting  hunt  and  combat  followed,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
herd  and  the  slaying  of  several  of  their  number.  The  noise  of  the  en- 
gagement, for  it  was  nothing  less,  as  the  buffaloes  charged  over  and  over 
again,  brought  up  armed  messengers  from  Moshotlani,  a  petty  chief  of 
the  Makalali,  who  has  charge  of  the  ferry,  to  inquire  who  they  were. 

Wakened  the  next  day  by  the  never-ceasing,  never-varying  roar  of 
the  cataract,  a  further  exploration  of  the  chasms  into  which  the  water 
falls  was  effected.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  this  portion  of 
the  natural  wonder  as  represented  in  the  bird's-eye  view  given  by  Mr. 
Baines.     The  only  ouUet  from  the  first  great  chasm  which  fronts  the 
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river  and  receives  the  whole  body  of  the  waters,  and  which  is  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  is  a  narrow  passage  nearer  to  the  eastern 
than  the   western  side.     The  waten  flowing  through  this  return  west- 
ward by  another  chasm  parallel  to  the  first,  and  then  turn  into  another 
chasm  running  eastward,  still  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  two  former, 
returning  westward  by  a  third  chasm,  and  then  again  carving  to  the 
souih-eaat  by  a  fourth  1    We  feel  that  we  should  like  to  explore,  hammer 
in    handy  ^ose  minute  peculiarities  of  roineralogical  atracture   of  tha 
rock  which  determine  all  these  phenomena.    Contrary  to  what  we  should 
have  expected,  the  strata  appear  horn  the  drawing  to  lie  horiiontally, 
the  beds   being  distinctly  marked,  but  still  there  must  be  seme  very 
salient  differences  in  the  compactness  and  resistance  of  some  of  the  beds 
to  the  friabiiity  and  easy  disintegration  of  others,  or  in  portions  of  tiia 
same  beds  closely  adjacent,  to  allow  of  such  very  remarkable  results 
being  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  waters. 

Baboons  shouted  among  the  oli£SB,  buffaloes  herded  in  the  fisrest,  aa* 
telopes  frisked  through  the  long  grass,  hippopotami  swarmed  on  the 
islands,  and  alligators  lounged  in  the  mud- banks,  while  birds  of  rare  and 
gorgeous  plumage  flitted  amidst  rocks  and  forest  and  waters,  dark-bloa 
toaoans,  or  hornbills  enlivening  the  trees,  while  little  honey-birds  hovezed 
like  brilliant  gems  over  the  flowers.  There  was  animal  as  well  as  phy« 
sical  life  in  this  wondrous  scene.  The  only  drawback  was  the  tsetse^ 
whidi  persecuted  most  when  Mr.  Baines  was  making  his  sketches,  se- 
lecting the  places  in  the  hand  where  the  lines  of  fortune  radiate  or 
cross,  with  a  skill  in  palmistry,  or  chiromancy,  as  the  French  call  it,  that 
would  do  honour  to  M.  DesbaroUes  or  to  an  experienced  gipsy.  Luckily 
their  bite  is  not  fatal  to  man,  or  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  in  the 
world  would  remain  for  ever  in  terra  incognita. 

Further  explorations  were  made  in  the  same  long  narrow  skiff  that 
took  down  Livingstone  and  Sekeleta  in  1855,  and  the  only  one  that  goes 
quite  to  the  Falls,  and  a  magvkificent  view  was  obtained  irom  Garaen 
Island.  A  descent  was  also  effected  into  the  chasm,  and  Mr.  Baines 
apeaks  of  narrow  walls  of  ^*  black  rock"  and  rough  blocks ;  as  also  of 
^'  red  sand,  brown  rocks,  heaps  of  black  scoriss,  quartz,  green,  red,  and 
white^" — vague  statements,  but  indicating  possibly  dykes  of  igneoua 
rocks  crossing  sandstones  of  undetermined  age. 

The  expedition  proceeded  hence  to  Boana,  a  place  between  the  Daka, 
or  Luisi  Kiver,  and  the  Matietsie,  about  twenty  miles'  distance,  and 
finally  established  itself  on  a  small  hill,  which  they  christened  Logier 
Hill,  a  mile  or  two  above  Mo]emo-e*a*tolos  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Luisi. 

But  all  ^orts  to  complete  the  boats,  the  segments  of  which  they  had 
brought  so  great  a  distance^  and  at  so  much  expense  and  labour,  were 
dashed  almost  in  the  very  moment  of  success  by  a  sudden  and  deadly 
attack  of  fever,  which  obliged  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  people,  to  re- 
treat to  the  highUnds  of  the  desert ;  and  the  continuation  nf  sickness, 
superadded  to  famine,  and  the  murder  of  some  of  their  attendant^ 
ultimately  obliged  them  to  retrace  their  steps  instead  of  following  down 
the  Zambesi  to  the  coast.  The  details  of  this  last  portion  of  their 
adventure  are  given  in  a  very  brief  and  unsatis&ctory  manner-— in  £not^ 
merely  alluded  to. 
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THE  BEBAH. 

A  8T0BT  OF  THE  MTJSSTTLMANS  OF  INDIA. 

Of  the  descendants  which  trace  their  lineage  from  the  conquerors  of 
India,  who  at  different  periods  haye  laid  waste  its  plains  and  its  cities, 
and  have  carried  the  unrelenting  scourge  of  oppression  and  the  weapons 
of  wanton  destruction  amongst  communities  composed  of  the  timid  votaries 
of  perverted  priestcraft,  or  the  peaceful  occupants  of  a  soil  ahundant  in 
ag^cultural  produce— the  primitive  artisans,  who  pursue  undeviatingly 
the  lessons  of  workmanship  oequeathed  to  them  by  their  forefathers — the 
men  bred  to  carry  arms  who  were  soldiers  only  bj  right  of  bearing  such, 
and  boasting  that  they  had  Rajpoots  for  their  ancestors — ^and  the  servile 
and  ill-regulated  crowd  which  swell  the  number  of  Asiatic  hosts,  and  are 
mostly  composed  of  the  slavish  crew  which  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  ncher  orders — although  with  regard  to  these  Mussulmans  the  rule 
and  government  of  the  country,  from  the  time  of  Mabmood  the  Ghuz- 
nevioe  up  to  the  period  of  its  subjugation  by  the  British,  has  been 
invariably  vested  in  their  hands,  yet  the  characteristic  traits  of  cruelty, 
ignorance,  intolerance,  and  oppression  are  so  distinctly  marked  in  their 
acts  and  in  their  history,  that  uo  historian  of  India  can  have  failed 
to  notice  them,  and  no  traveller  in  the  country  acquainted  with  its 
language  can  have  failed  to  observe  them.  I  have  heard  from  many 
the  assertion  that  the  Mussulmans  in  Turkey  were  distinguished  by 
their  honesty ;  I  have  seen  the  book  which  has  been  written  in  praise 
of  them;  I  have  known  that  their,  eulogy  has  been  'Miymned"  by 
several  who  have  been  led  into  the  belief  of  their  disinterested  cha- 
racter ;  but  I  still  can  never  divest  myself  of  the  knowledge  which  a  long 
acquaintance  with  those  of  their  creed  has  given  me,  and  I  have  always 
said  to  myself,  if  this  be  true  of  the  Turics,  how  very  unlike  are  they  to 
their  brethren  in  India!  The  same  blind,  remorseless  fanaticism  which 
marked  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  whether  in  the  East  or  in  the  West^- 
the  same  reckless  disregard  of  aught  that  improves  or  enlightens  man- 
kind which  characterised  the  soldiers  of  Omar  in.  consigning  the  library 
of  Alexandria  to  the  flames — the  same  pitiless  and  heartless  cruelty 
which  animated  the  craven  miscreants  who  flooded  the  cities  with  gore 
under  the  orders  of  Timour  and  Nadir  Shah,  have  become  of  late  con- 
spicuous to  mankind  in  the  details  of  the  Indian  mutiny  or  the  history  of 
the  massacres  in  Arabia.  There  is  a  saying,  that  the  devil  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted  ;  but,  certainly,  setting  aside  the  exaggeration  of 
the  travellers  who  speak,  or  the  embellishment  of  the  story-teller  who 
narrates,  we  have  so  many  instances  which  bring  home  to  our  minds  the 
dreadful  extent  of  horror  and  of  crime  which  marks  the  career  of  the 
tribes  who  fought  under  the  different  leaders  of  the  Moslem  faith,  that  I 
think  we  are  quite  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  they  are  ail  actuated 
by  the  same  fierce  and  inhuman  spirit,  and  that  there  is  something  in  the 
creed  and  precepts  of  the  false  prophet  which  debases  and  demoralises 
them.  The  cruel  and  reckless  licentiousness  of  the  Mussulman  invaders  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  stolid  apathy  and  craven  endurance  of  their  victims, 
have  been  so  remarkable  in  every  different  phase  of  conquest  under  which 
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tlie  unhappy  country  has  sufFeredy  that  its  history  offers  nothing  to  interest 
hut  a  piteous  detail  of  wanton  aggression  and  succumbing  misery ;  and  I 
know  not  if  we  can  recal  the  name  of  a  single  individual,  a  native  of  the 
Hindoo  population  in  that  *'  land  of  enslarers  and  chain-kissing  slaves/' 
who  could  be  singled  out  from  the  sufferers  as  one  enUtled  to  bear  the  name 
of  a  champion  or  a  leader,  or  one  whose  voice  or  whose  action  could  arouse 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  rights  or  a  feeling  of  fealty  to 
their  country.  Patriotism  has  been  for  so  many  ages  thoroughly  un- 
known there,  that  such  a  word  finds  no  response  in  their  minds  and  no 
place  in  their  language.  The  chiefs  who  have  led  on  their  armies  either 
by  promise  of  plunder,  by  the  incitement  of  a  dire  and  revolting  enthu- 
siasm, by  the  prestige  of  their  fame,  by  the  distribution  of  their  present 
zewards,  or  by  hopes  of  future  glory,  have  met  with  unvaried  success 
in  the  plains  c^  Upper  India,  and  by  turns  have  founded  dynasties  and 
empires,  while  the  trembling  and  awe-struck  aborigines  of  the  soil  have 
looked  on  in  stupid  amazement,  and  seen  themselves  stricken  to  the 
earth,  their  property  spoliated,  and  their  hearths  violated.  It  is  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  in  the  language  which  is  universally  spoken  throughout 
India  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin — ^the  broken  dialect  which 
the  conquerors  have  engrafted  upon  the  original  language  of  the  Hindoo 
population — there  is  not  a  word  which  answers  to  the  meaning  of  our 
verb  of  possession,  to  have,  and  that  when  a  native  of  India  has  to  ex- 
press his  being  in  possession  of  any  article,  he  has  to  use  a  roundabout 
idiom  to  convey  the  idea.  Thus,  when  a  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  informs 
you  that  he  possesses  a  jewel,  he  tells  you  '^itis  applied  to  his  hand,*'  or 
that  it  is  near  him.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  speaks  feelingly  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  abject  helplessness  and  pitiable  subjection  which  the  inha- 
bitants using  such  a  dialect  are  plunged  in.  Even  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  language  being  nearly  superseded  by  that  of  their  conquerors, 
witnesses  alK>  i£d  fact  of  their  subjugation.  But  leaving  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  which  leads  us  to  look  on  conquerors  and  their  deeds  in  the 
gross,  and  the  somewhat  vague  surmises  of  the  origin  of  language  in 
the  abstract,  I  would  venture  to  enter  into  a  short  detail  of  a  narrative 
which  came  under  my  own  personal  observation. 

The  different  divisions  of  the  Mussulman  tribes  in  India  are  known  by 
the  several  names — Syuds,  Sheiks,  Moguls,  and  Putthans.  The  first 
boast  of  direct  descent  from  some  of  the  prophet's  family,  and  are,  what- 
ever be  their  fortune,  their  occupation,  or  their  position,  unrversally  held 
most  in  esteem  by  their  Mussulman  brethren.  The  next  are  descendants 
of  proselytes  to  the  creed,  and  are  also  held  in  much  esteem.  The  thu*d 
are  sprung  from  the  race  of  Moguls,  who  invaded  India  under  Timour 
and  other  conquerors,  and  the  fourth  claim  their  descent  from  the 
Affghans  or  Putthans,  who  first  came  to  India  under  Mohammed 
Choree.  All  these,  whatever  their  rank  or  their  circumstances  may  be, 
are  sure  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  their  genealogy,  and  in  no  country 
18  the  claim  of  birth  more  recognised.  Their  superstitions  have  become 
greatly  infected  by  their  long  residence  in  India,  and  their  partial  inter- 
course there  with  the  Hindoos,  and  they  consequently  observe  many  cere-, 
monies  which  the  Mussulmans  of  other  countries  are  unacquainted  with ; 
but  notwithstanding  thb  they  are  sure  to  avoid  mixing  in  any  way  with 
their  fellow-oountrymen  the  Hindoos ;  to  eat  with  them,  or  to  intermany 
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liritb  them,  would  be  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  horror,  and  these  two 
dasses  of  the  community  certainly  ^^  hate  one  another  with  a  perfect 
hatred."  Grenerally  speaking,  in  Upper  India  and  in  the  Doab,  they 
inhabit  separate  viliages,  and  as  the  natives  of  the  country  distribute 
themselves  as  inhabiting  their  several  villages,  it  is  easy  to  know  when 
one  arrives  at  the  neighbourhood  of  one  or  at  that  of  the  other.  In  the 
towns,  of  course,  the  classes  are  intermingled.  It  is  calcuhited  that  in 
Upper  India  the  proportion  of  Mussulmans  to  the  Hindoo  population  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  mass.  The  native  army,  which  was  lately  under 
the  rule  of  the  India  Company,  and  which  received  its  pay,  enrolled  in 
its  numbers  a  g^at  proportion  of  Mussulmans — ^indeed,  in  the  cavalry 
regiments  the  great  minority  were  of  that  religion,  and  throughout  the 
in»ntry  battalions  there  were  also  very  many.  These  were  really  the 
grand  culprits  in  the  late  fearful  transactions,  the  grand  exciters,  the 
*<  teterrimss  cau8»  belli;"  the  agitators  who  worked  on  the  masses  to  their 
deeds  of  bloodshed  and  horror  were  these.  The  minds  of  the  super- 
stitious Hindoos  were  acted  upon  to  believe  that  die  Feringhees  had 
formed  a  design  of  exterminating  their  religion  by  causing  them  invo- 
Icmtarily  to  make  use  of  the  ingredients  whose  touch  involved  a  breach 
of  their  caste;  and  on  the  only  point  wherein  it  is  possible  to  excite  a 
Hindoo,  or  especially  a  Bajpoot,  to  frenzy,  a  fear  became  apparent,  and 
their  feelings,  once  roused,  the  belief  became  general,  the  agitation  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  throughout  the  vast  provinces  of  Upper  India  the 
soldiers  of  the  Hindoo  persuasion  breathed  hatred  and  revenge  to  every 
individual  who  professed  the  faith  of  Christendom,  whether  male  or 
female.  But  the  Mussulman,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  man  whose 
hand  was  open  to  receive  the  pay  or  the  plunder  which  his  leader  or  his 
general  had  in  store  for  him,  was  the  arch  instigator  of  this  fiendish 
movement,  and  his  hopes  and  prospects  were  concentrated  in  the  prizes 
which  would  fall  to  his  share  subsequent  to  the  anarchy  which  was  about 
to  befal  the  country  and  the  ruin  of  rich  Feringhees. 

I  cannot  believe  in  the  theory  whidi  many  hold,  that  the  Russians 
were  at  work  in  this  bunness.  i  fancy  it  must  be  evident  to  the  minds 
of  any  one  that  had  they  intended  to  work  mischief  in  India,  they  had 
agents  enow  to  forward  their  cause  there  during  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  when  indeed  if  this  mutiny  had  broken  out  we  should  have  been 
sorely  put  to  to  find  means  to  quell  it.  As  some  one  quaintly  remarked, 
on  hearing  the  assertion  made  that  the  Russians  were  at  die  bottom  of 
the  miscmef,  *'  they  were  very  good  natured  not  to  attempt  the  proceed- 
ing before  this  time,  when  we  should  have  been  ill  prepared  for  our 
defence."  But  it  is  quite  consonant  with  the  reckless  licentiousness  and 
unprincipled  habits  of  the  Mussulmans  to  experience  such  an  act  from 
ihem ;  and  the  more  one  is  acquainted  with  the  country  the  less  is  one 
prepared  to  look  for  any  good  m>m  one  of  that  creed,  and  the  less  is  one 
surprised  at  their  goading  on  the  Hindoos  to  the  fearful  extremities  which 
were  pursued,  and  at  hearing  of  their  lighting  the  torch  which  spread 
the  flames  of  conflagration,  and  their  agitatbg  the  passions  of  the  mis- 
guided fanatics  till  they  were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  which  led  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  horror  and  bloodshed  which  spread  far  afkd  wide 
through  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  land. 

The  customs  of  the  Mussidmans  in  the  country,  the  Mohuirum,  the 
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Eed-ookfittur,  the  Eed-ool-quorban,  the  Ramazan,  and  the  Berah,  which 
they  carry  on  with  snch  absorbing  interest,  evince  the  great  zeal  and 
intense  fiuiaticism  of  the  Ibilowers  of  Mahomet.  No  one  who  has  visited 
ihe  Upper  Provinces  can  have  failed  to  notice  this,  and  to  observe  also, 
that  although  one  may  intrude  with  comparative  impunity  upon  the 
ground  which  the  Hindoos  occupy  in  performing  their  extraordinary  and 
barbarous  solemnities  of  worship,  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  with  a  Mussul- 
man assemblage  engaged  in  their  processions  or  acts  of  devotion,  the  case 
IS  far  different.  No  fear  from  a  superior  force  would  hinder  a  Mussulman 
from  proceeding  to  the  direst  course  of  revenge  if  any  foreigner  or  in- 
experienced person  were  to  offer  an  insult  or  interruption  to  his  proceed- 
ings. Some  of  these  are  so  fantastic,  that  though  one  could  scarcely  re- 
frain from  laughter  at  witnessing  them,  yet  it  would  be  much  more  prudent 
io  do  BO  a  la  distance^  which  indeed  must  be  evident  to  any  person  of  sense, 
as  such  an  interruption  would,  in  place  of  preventing  those  benighted 
creatures  from  continuing  their  worship,  only  exasperate  them  and  goad 
them  to  frenzy.  I  have  seen  all  the  males  of  a  party,  the  seniors  leading 
the  movement,  dancing  at  the  Mohurrum  with  the  most  unintermitting 
vehemence,  all  the  time  striking  their  breasts  and  repeating  the  names  of 
the  martyred  saints,  Hossan  and  Hossein,  in  whose  memory  the  Mohurrum 
is  celebrated.  They  are  equally  rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  Ramazan 
fast  as  the  Arabs  are,  and  the  usual  observances  of  the  days  of  sacrifice, 
when  a  goat  is  duly  brought  out  and  held  with  its  head  to  the  east,  and 
has  its  throat  cut  while  the  priest  says  ^*  Allah  ho  akbar"  (God  is  great), 
on  the  several  davs  of  Eed-ool-fittur  and  Eed-ool-quorban,  are  never  dis- 
pensed with.  The  practice  of  the  Berah  outar  is  one  that  engages  the 
interest  of  the  youths  of  both  sexes  more  than  any  other.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  very  high  and  holy  rite  by  the  learned  amongst  the  Mussulmans,  doing 
honour  to  the  prophet  Quaja  Rhizer,  the  name  which  the  Arabs  give  to 
the  prophet  EUsha.  The  learned  Moslems  asswt  that  it  was  his  divina- 
tion that  procured  the  discovery  of  the  water  of  life,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  spurious  tradition  of  the  followers  who  worship  the  Arabian  prophet 
has  been  derived  from  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  which  describes  the  acts 
q{  the  prophet  Elisha,  and  in  a  garbled  manner  copies  the  account  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  miracle  which  he  performed  in  making  iron  swim,  as 
also  in  the  miracle  of  dividing  the  waters  with  the  mantle  given  him  by 
Elijah.  There  is  scarcely  a  remarkable  incident  in  the  Bible  that  is  not 
borrowed  by  the  writers  of  the  Koran,  and  though  the  sketch  of  some 
facts  is  preserved,  still  the  detail  is  so  much  mingled  with  uncouth  ab- 
surdities, that  in  some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  to  their  origin. 
Thns  at  the  ceremony  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Eed-ool-quorban,  and  by 
the  natives  of  Hindostan  the  Bukra-eed,  the  goat  which  is  sacrificed  is 
said  to  be  in  memorial  of  the  occasion  of  Ishmael's  life  being  about  to 
be  taken^  and  of  the  goat  which  Abraham  sacrificed  on  Monnt  Moriah ; 
buty  curiously  enough,  they  insist  that  the  Angel  desired  the  patriarch  to 
mck&ee  his  son  Ishmael,  and  that  Ishmael's  mother  begged  that  at  least 
she  might  be  allowed  to  put  a  bandage  before  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not 
look  on  his  son  as  he  killed  him,  that  Abraham  consented,  and  she  dexte- 
rously managed  to  place  a  goat  in  place  of  Ishmael  before  the  patriarch, 
which  goat  was  then  slaughtered,  and  her  son  escaped*  This  is  a  &ir 
specimen  of  the  garbling  which  the  Scripture  met  with  during  the  pro- 
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cess  of  its  being  copied  from  the  Bible  to  the  Korftn.  In  like  manner  the 
fabulous  is  mingled  with  the  sacred  truth  in  the  instance  of  the  Berah, 
and  it  is  an  occasion  that  draws  such  a  concourse  of  the  Mussulman  in- 
habitants together,  that  it  is  viewed  with  more  interest  by  the  English, 
who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  natives 
of  India,  and  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  their  various  ceremonies,  than  most  of  the  other  processions,  which 
occur  at  stated  intervals  during  the  year,  like  clockwork,  in  their  several 
periods  of  rotation. 

During  the  month  of  September  in  Upper  India  this  takes  place.  It 
is  prevalent  with  all  the  descendants  of  the  Moslems,  and  especially 
reverenced  by  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  who  reside  in  the  towns  which 
are  situated  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Ganges.  The  origin  of  it  is  traced, 
according  to  the  lower  orders  of  them,  to  the  circumstance  of  one  of  their 
saints  having  bestowed  a  blessing  on  some  rafts  which  were  crossing  the 
river  during  a  storm,  and  in  consequence  they  reached  their  destination 
on  the  other  side  in  safety.  Every  Thursday  evening  in  this  month,  pre- 
vious to  sunset)  the  Mussulmans  who  are  in  hopes  of  any  event  which  they 
have  set  their  minds  upon,  and  especially  the  younger  part  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  lovers,  and  most  of  all  the  females,  proceed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  with  a  raft  which  has  been  mounted  on  earthen  pitchers, 
large,  light,  and  round,  called  in  the  country  ghurrahs.  They  put  some 
lighted  lamps  upon  the  raft,  and  float  it  on  the  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
which  at  that  time  of  the  year — the  breaking  up  of  the  rains — ^is  swollen 
to  a  great  size,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  Doab  is  two  miles  across.  After 
the  raft,  which  is  made  of  bamboos,  has  been  consigned  to  the  water,  they 
watch  it  most  anxiously,  and  they  suppose  that  if  it  reach  the  opposite 
shore  without  having  its  lamps  extinguished,  they  will  meet  with  success 
in  ^eir  different  wishes ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  see  by  any 
chance  the  lights  quenched,  they  must  expect  disappointment  It  is  then 
enrious  to  see  the  numbers  who  crowd  down  to  the  river-side  on  such  oc- 
casions: the  light  flowing  dresses  of  the  girls,  veiled,  some  of  them 
coming  in  litters,  and  just  leaving  them  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
raft  on  the  waters ;  the  anxious  looks  of  the  youths ;  the  innumerable 
little  lamps  which  glow  over  the  surface  of  the  river;  the  calm  mildness 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  at  that  time  is  charged  with  the  odours  of  the 
hosts  of  flowers  indigenous  to  the  soil — ^the  jumbelee,  the  chumpa,  the 
acacia,  the  orange-blossoms,  with  their  perfume  too  powerful  for  any 
chamber,  but  breathing  deliciously  over  the  river  air;  the  boats  of  every 
sort  used  by  natives  plying  up  and  down  the  stream;  the  groups  of  Mus- 
sulmans in  every  variety  of  picturesque  costume;  and  to  mark  the 
strange  character  of  a  custom  prevalent  nowhere  else  but  in  this  countrV} 
I  used  frequently,  when  I  was  living  in  Upper  India,  to  repair  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  to  witness  the  scene,  which  had  in  its  character 
partly  a  romantic  interest  for  me,  and  seemed  partly  grotesque  when  one 
considered  the  absurd  credulity  which  could  have  induced  so  many  to  give 
credence  to  it.  So  general  is  the  belief,  that  a  very  common  saying  in  the 
language,  expressive  of  a  wish  that  any  one  may  succeed  in  any  under- 
taking which  he  sets  his  heart  upon,  is  to  this  effect :  *'  I  hope  that  your 
raft  will  get  across.''  When  a  saying  has  such  a  general  proverbial  use 
you  cannot  but  feel  certain  that  it  originates  in  a  custom  very  generally 
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believed  id.  But  more  powerfully  than  any  sense  of  either  romantic  in- 
terest or  of  apparent  absurdity,  was  the  feeling  of  sad  consciousness  that 
80  many  hundred  thousands  of  blind  infatuated  creatures  were  hopelessly 
sank  in  superstition,  and  ignorant  of  the  only  hope  that  feeble  man  can 
trust  to. 

I  recollect  one  lovely  evening  which  I  passed  at  Cawnpore,  in  Sep- 
tember, several  years  ago,  just  previous  to  the  departure  of  some  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry,  who  were  about  to  leave  the  station  and  proceed 
to  a  far  distant  one.  It  was  one  of  the  Thursday  evenings  in  which  the 
natives  celebrate  this  ceremonial  of  the  Berah.  There  was  a  great  as- 
semblage by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
town.  The  groups  came  successively  to  the  river,  and  launched  their  small 
rafts  on  its  surface.  The  young  men  wore  a  light  muslin  dress,  and  ap- 
peared in  their  best  turbans,  some  of  them  of  a  green  colour,  to  denote 
that  they  were  either  Syuds,  or  that  they  had  performed  the  Haj,  which 
they  call  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  an  act  of  all  others  conferring  most 
honour  upon  one  of  their  creed.  The  qubba,  or  body-coat,  was  of  light 
muslin,  like  a  long  tunic,  reaching  down  to  half  way  between  the  hip 
and  knee,  and  tied  at  the  waist  with  tape,  and  fastened  at  the  right  breast 
vith  small  white  buttons.  The  sleeves  were  open  (and  hanging)  firom  the 
elbow  downwards  to  the  wrist.  The  waist  was  bound  round  with  a  cloth 
called  a  cummurbund.  They  wore  very  loose  trousers  called  pyjamas,  and 
their  shoes,  turned  up  at  the  ends  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  were  generally 
ornamented  with  brocade.  Those  who  could  afford  it  wore  rings  on  the 
fingers  and  toes,  and  some  had  necklaces  and  earrings,  but  none  of  them 
had  either  gloves  or  stockings.  The  dress  was  graceful,  and  the  effect  of 
the  light  flowing  robes  and  the  turbans  and  cummurbunds,  some  green 
and  some  rose-coloured,  made  the  costume  look  gay  and  becoming.  The 
young  women  come  generally  in  either  palkees,  chundoles,  or  meanees,  all 
"which  were  different  sorts  of  litters,  curtained  so  as  to  keep  the  inmates 
concealed  from  all  observers;  and  the  kuhars,  who  bore  them  along  by 
placing  the  poles  of  these  conveyances  on  their  shoulders,  and  trotting  on 
with  them  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  the  only  parties  of  the  crowd 
who  seemed  destined  to  look  on  the  matter  as  a  labour,  as  all  others 
were  dressed  in  their  holiday  attire,  and  viewed  it  as  a  gala-day  transac- 
tion, and  an  act  in  which  pleasure  was  mingled  with  devotion. 

But  the  energy  and  soul  with  which  these  people  enter  upon  this  or 
any  other  acts  of  ceremonial  worship,  is  such  as  would  throw  shame  upon 
those  who  are  better  taught,  and  who  join  in  their  own  devotions,  which 
they  must  know  the  truth,  and  ought  to  feel  the  earnestness  of,  with 
Buen  apathy  and  disregard.  I  have  frequently  observed  the  Mussulmans, 
who  never  at  sunset  dispense  with  the  evening  prayer— when  the  even- 
ing drive  at  Calcutta  was  crowded  with  carriages  and  riders,  and 
fashionables  in  numbers  either  riding  or  walking  were  present — ^lay 
down  their  small  carpet  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  prostrate  themselves 
in  prayer ;  nor  would  any  circumstance,  or  the  presence  of  any  party, 
induce  them  to  forego  their  thus  fulfilling  their  devotion,'^  which  they 
call  the  Moogrub  namuz.  The  light  dress  which  the  young  women 
wore  this  evening  was,  of  all  others,  the  sort  best  adapted  for  showing 
off  their  figures  of  classical  mould  and  faultless  symmetry*  There 
were  no  corsets,  crinolines,  or  flounces ;  the  light  drapery  of  the  saree 
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encircled  the  whole  body  in  a  winding  fold,  being  one  compact  cloth  o{ 
white  muslin,  and  its  graceful  folding  reminded  me,  more  than  anything 
else,  of  the  figure  of  Fietll  displayed  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  veils  the 
features  and  the  whole  form,  and  allows  the  lines  of  beauty  to  be  discrimi- 
nated through  the  translucent  marble.  The  drapery,  also,  resembles  that 
which,  represented  in  marble,  clothes  the  figure  of  Lady  C.  Walpole,  the 
statue  which  appeared  to  me  the  loTcliest  m  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
careless  air  of  ifature's  untaught  elegance,  the  unconscious  charm  of  un- 
affected loveliness — the  ''  simplex  munditiis"  style  of  these  youthful  and 
unsophisticated  children  of  the  sun — was  such  as  to  engage  the  interest 
warmly  of  one  who  admired  grace  of  attitude,  or  loved  the  natural  sim- 
plicity of  beauty  in  its  most  primitive  aspect.  Of  all  the  groins  and 
figures  which  were  there  assembled,  I  was  most  struck  with  two  young 
girls  who  descended  from  two  litters^  and,  joining  hands,  as  their  custom 
IS,  walked  down  to  the  river-side,  where  some  others  were  standing  by  iti 
banks,  and  proceeded  slowly,  till  the  e^oups  which  had  been  atandinff 
there  before  their  arrival  had  dispersea  Two  of  the  bearers  followed 
them,  carrying  a  raft.  I  knew  by  the  conversation  of  these  two  g^ls 
that  one  was  a  mistress  and  the  other  her  servant  As  I  had  been  con- 
versant for  some  years  with  the  language  of  the  Mussulmans,  I  could 
understand  what  these  girls  were  talking  about;  and  the  remarkable 
familiarity  which  exists  between  a  lady  of  that  kind  and  her  domestic, 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  hauffhty  and  stem  demeanour  which  the 
male  portion  of  the  community  (&erve  to  their  dependents.  I  was  on 
the  high  bank  which  stood  beside  a  path  running  alongside  the  Ganges^ 
and  I  heard  the  lady  say  to  the  maid,  whose  hand  she  held :  "  Sister, 
is  it  true  that  the  regiment  is  ordered  to  leave  this  at  the  end  of 
the  month  ?*^  The  maid  answered :  ''  The  chokeydar  heard  from  the 
water-carrier  this  morning  that  the  native  officer  had  mentioned  to  the 
men  of  his  company  that  all  debts  in  the  bazaar  should  be  paid,  as  the 
sahib  who  holds  rank  had  told  him  they  must  soon  leave.''  After  this 
there  was  a  long  pause,  and  I  had  leisure  to  see  the  two  figures,  and  to 
observe  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  lady  as  she  bent  afterwards  over  the 
stream  and  placed  the  raft  on  it,  when  the  groups  had  dispersed  who 
had  stood  before  on  that  spot.  I  saw  her  anxiety  as  she  watched  the 
lights  moving  off  slowly  from  her.  I  recollect  the  smallness  of  her  hand, 
and  the  beauteous  shape  of  her  arm.  I  saw  the  flowing  hair  faU  in 
tresses  over  the  scarf  which  hung  loose  from  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes 
were^deep  black,  and  their  languor  was  made  more  apparent  by  the 
kauijil  which  she  had  put  to  the  eyelids,  and  which  these  women  univer- 
sally make  use  of.  Her  colour  was  scarcely  browner  than  that  of  a 
Spani^  girl,  but  the  contour  of  her  features  and  form  was  of  such  fault- 
less proportion,  that  they  would  have  struck  any  one  as  presenting  a  most 
inimitable  model  for  a  statuary. 

Borne  far  away  by  the  motion  of  the  waters,  the  raft  carrying  \\a  lamps 
floated  oflTfrom  her  sight,  and  I  thought  of  the  igpufatuus  miich  lurea 
the  traveller  to  his  doom  when  I  looked  at  those  who  believe  in  such  an 
unreal  mockery  as  this  scene  presented  to  me.  Her  companion  evidently 
shared  with  her  in  the  credulity  which  led  them  to  trust  to  the  omen 
which  they  were  so  intent  in  observing,  and  the  absorbing  interest  which 
marked  the  expression  of  their  innocent  eyes  was  such  as  I  have  seldom 
seen,  and  shall  never  forget. 
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hong  after  I  was  ifble  to  discern  the  £Etintest  glimmer  of  a  spark  frooi 
the  Berah  they  still  remained,  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  it,  and 
shortly  after  toat  I  heard  the  girl  say  to  her  maid,  "  I  will  go  now  to 
the  grove  which  you  know  of,  and  you  come  with  me  and  leave  me  there. 
The  bearers  can  take  the  palkees  back  to  our  house.  Having  left  me 
there,  you  can  go  back  with  them,  and  I  shall  stay  there.  If  he  do  not 
come^  I  shall  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  him." 

Then  the  maid  said,  ^  If  the  mistress,  your  aunt,  or  her  daughters^ 
should  ask  me  where  you  are,  and  why  you  had  not  returned  from  the 
*  Berah  outar/  then  what  answer  may  I  make  ?" 

The  girl  then  said,  *'  Say  to  her  that  you  left  me  at  the  Beebee 
Muhoob  Jan's  house,  and  she  will  not  ask  any  more  about  it.  She  loves 
me  not,  and  would  be  glad  if  I  staved  away  from  her  house  for  ever." 

I  knew,  on  hearing  this,  that  this  young,  beautiful  ereature,  was  one  of 
those  g^ls  of  whom  there  are  such  numbers  in  India,  who  have  no  imme- 
diate parents  living,  and  remain  dependent  at  the  house  of  a  relative  ;  and 
I  thought  that,  whatever  her  personal  attractions  might  be,  she  was  evi- 
dentlj^  not  ix)sse8sed  of  any  means  which  could  make  her  an  elis'ible  wife 
in  point  or  fortune ;  her  exceedingly  prepossessing  appearance  had,  pro- 
baUj,  made  her  an  object  of  envy  with  her  female  relatives.  Sucn  a 
person,  dependent  as  she  is  on  others,  is  really  an  object  of  compassion  in 
any  country,  but  especially  in  India,  where  the  well-known  avarice  of  the 
eloer  females  induces  them  so  frequently  to  take  sums  of  money  for 
conniving  at,  if  not  forwarding,  the  ruin  of  their  younger  relatives.  I 
saw  this  youthful  pair  again  mounting  their  palkees,  I  heard  the  voices 
of  the  knhars  as  they  carried  the  vehicles  away  to  the  road.  The  short 
twilight  of  the  Indian  evening  was  fast  fading  away,  and  the  light  of  the 
dififerent  rafts  was  fast  dbappearing  from  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The 
muslin-dressed  thousands  who  had  flocked  to  the  river  were  wending  their 
way  homewards,  and  the  coolness  of  the  evening  breeze  was  bringing  its 
refreshing  influence  to  the  English  residents  of  the  station,  who  were 
congregated  to  hear  the  music  of  one  of  the  military  bands,  and  all  of 
whom  were  ^ther  driving  or  riding,  as  such  an  object  as  a  Feringhee  on 
foot  was  a  rare  one  indeed.  I  jMX>ceeded  by  the  banks  of  the  river  home- 
wards. I  had  not  joined  the  rest  of  my  brother-officers  and  the  English 
residents  that  evening  in  attending  at  the  band-playing,  and  for  once 
found  it  more  congenial  to  my  fancy  to  watch  the  extraordinary  custom 
which  had  engaged  so  much  of  the  interest  of  the  Mussulman  ponula- 
tioo.  It  was  really  surprising  to  see  the  great  indifference  which  all  the 
English  seemed  to  evince  to  the  habits,  character,  pursuits,  or  concerns 
of  the  natives^  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Partly  from  ignorance 
of  their  language,  partly  from  dislike  to  their  strange  ways,  ana  greatly, 
also^  from  the  enervating  indolence  which  is  induced  by  the  influence  of 
the  prostrating  heat  of  the  climate,  the  generality  of  the  English  o£5cers 
were  totally  regardless  of  the  scene  whieb  was  that  night  going  on  at  the 
river,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  on  my  return  home,  and  subsequent 
meeting  at  the  mess  dinner  with  a  large  party  of  them,  had  the  topic 
been  introduced  it  would  have  been  voted  a  bore,  and  the  mention  of 
any  native  custom  would  have  been  followed  with  a  unanimous  ana- 
thema of  a  most  emphatio  kind.  This  was  their  state  of  feeling,  and 
thus  iiiej  went  on,  careless  of  what  the  natives  thought^  felty  or  evea 
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wl)at  they  did ;  as  little  interested  with  their  actions  as  they  would  have 
been  with  the  capers  or  grimaces  of  a  herd  of  monkeys,  and,  generally 
speaking,  as  little  disposed  to  enter  into  their  feelings  as  if  they  were  not 
human  creatures.  The  gulf  6xed  between  them  seemed  wide  and  impas- 
sable, and  the  want  of  congeniality  between  them  was  universal.  Suddenly 
the  slumbering  tempest  of  disaffection  burst  like  a  tornado  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  spread  like  wildfire  through  every  district,  and  in- 
spired myriads  of  insulted  and  despised  serfs  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  their  haughty  oppressors. 

I  went  to  the  mess  dinner.  This  party  was  to  be  assembled  in  the  largest 
chamber  of  a  house,  all  of  whose  rooms  were  built  on  the  ground  floor^ 
and  which  contained  a  library  in  one  wiVig ;  a  spacious  central  apartment 
seventy  feet  by  forty,  in  which  we  dined  ;  a  large  adjoining  room,  where 
were  two  billiard-tables,  which  presented  the  grand  attraction  of  the 
evening  after  the  dinner  was  over.  The  whole  building  was  surrounded 
with  a  spacious  verandah,  and  on  our  first  arrival  we  went  into  the 
library,  where  we  waited  a  few  minutes,  until  the  old  turbaned  attendant 
who  had  principal  charge  of  the  mess  establishment,  and  was  called  a  khao- 
samah-— whose  appearance  was  like  a  veritable  seneschal's,  such  as  you 
read  of  being  steward  of  a  castle  in  mediaeval  times — announced  to  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  that  the  dinner  was  ready.  We  then  adjourned  into  the 
largest  room,  and  sat  down  to  the  ample  fare  which  was  prepared  in  such 
abundance,  and  served  in  most  costly  style,  on  a  table  covered  with 
profusion  of  plate.  Every  glass  and  tumbler  was  supplied  with  a  silver 
cover,  to  keep  off  the  intrusion  of  the  flies.  Every  plate  had  a  hollow 
deep  plate  of  china  underneath  it,  of  which  the  interior  was  filled  with 
hot  water.  The  silver  covers  to  the  dishes  were  such  as  are  generally 
seen  in  rich  gentlemen's  establishments,  and  the  different  courses,  setting 
aside  the  fare,  which  naturally  had  many  native  ingredients  in  it,  were 
euch  as  take  place  at  most  large  dinner-parties ;  but  every  guest  was 
dressed  in  a  light  calico  jacket  and  vest,  not  unlike  what  is  worn  by  a 
waiter  at  an  English  inn  during  the  summer  season,  and  behind  each 
one's  chair  was  a  turbaned  attendant  in  muslin,  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings ;  a  huge  framework,  similar  to  a  window-shutter,  hung  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  room. 

The  interior  of  this  was  cased  with  white  calico,  and  the  edges  were 
widely  fringed  also  with  white  cloth,  like  a  frill.  In  the  centre  of  this 
framework  was  a  rope  fastened  by  a  large  noose,  and  to  the  noose  was 
attached  a  cane,  which  went  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  to  the 
verandah  outside,  where  a  native  stood  perpetually  pulling  it  to  make  the 
framework  or  punkah  move  artificial  air  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
sitting  round  the  table.  The  conversation  was  of  sporting  matters,  of 
horses,  of  gambling,  of  the  latest  arrived  belle  who  had  added  another 
magnet  of  attraction  to  those  dearly  prized  and  rare,  which  had  gathered 
an  eager  host  of  admirers  round  their  cynosure.  The  elders  of  the  party 
seemed  to  consider  it  rather  a  fatiguing  affair,  and  I  could  not  but  recai 
the  words  of  Horace : 

Inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes 
Com  stupet  insanis  acies  fulgoribus. 

Nor  could  I  avoid  noticing  a  rejoinder  from  one  of  them  to  another  of 
the  party,  who  asked  him  if  he  liked  Cawnpore.  It  was,  *^  1  like  nothing 
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in  India  but  the  rupees  which  one  gets  in  the  way  of  pay.''  This  some- 
what sordid  sentiment  I  fear  would  have  met  with  a  responsive  echo  from 
many  of  the  seniors  present,  if  they  had  been  candid  enough  to  speak  their 
minds. 

It  is  true  there  were  some  of  the  old  seasoned  Indians  iVho  solaced 
themselves  with  the  hookah,  that  phase  of  dinner  enjoyment  peculiar  to 
India.  This  is  a  large  pipe  drawn  through  a  winding  tube,  called  a 
snake,  about  four  yards  long,  which  is  coiled  in  circles.  The  ingredients 
put  in  the  bowl  for  smoking  are  tobacco,  mixed  with  conserve  of  roses. 
This  is  inserted  in  a  pipe,  which  has  one  extremity  placed  in  a  large  vase 
of  rose-water,  through  this  vase  also  passes  the  snake,  and  the  smoker 
sucks  this  by  means  of  a  gold  or  silver  mouthpiece,  which  he  fixes 
between  his  lips.  Those  who  indulge  in  this  truly  Asiatic  luxury  have 
always  a  separate  servant  to  attend  to  the  hookah,  called  a  hookah  bardar, 
and  at  a  word  from  the  master  this  domestic  comes  into  the  dining-room^ 
Jays  down  the  hookah  carpet,  places  the  large  apparatus  behind  his 
master's  chair,  and  then  slides  the  mouthpiece  through  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  chair  on  which  he  is  sitting.  Such  a  thing  as  a  chair  without 
arms  never  appears  at  table.  The  thread  of  the  dinner  discourse  also 
might  be  said  to  be  of  a  mingled  yarn,  inasmuch  as  everything  that  any 
gaest  might  require  from  the  servant  behind  his  chair,  he  had  to  ask  for 
m  Hindostanee.  So  far  up  the  country  as  Cawnpore,  there  are  no  ser- 
Tants  who  understand  the  English  language.  This  mixture  of  English 
and  scraps  of  Hindostanee,  very  much  garbled  generally,  with  now 
and  then  the  gurgling  which  the  drawing  of  the  hookah  snake  through 
the  rose-water  at  intervals  caused,  were  the  principal  sounds  which  the  ear 
was  saluted  with  during  the  course  of  the  entertainment.  The  hecatombs 
of  meat,  poultry,  river  fish,  curry  and  rice,  preserved  hermetically-sealed 
-dainties,  country  vegetables,  and  pastry,  which  followed  after  the  removal 
of  the  soup,  were  most  of  them  scarcely  touched  by  the  languid  foreigners 
assembled ;  but  not  so  the  wine,  which  was  in  bottles,  cased  in  cloths  of 
varied  colours,  handed  round  by  the  numerous  attendants. 

After  the  routine  of  the  dinner  courses,  the  bottles  of  wine  were  placed 
(having  been  well  cooled  previously,  and  wrapped  round  with  cloth  cases) 
before  the  president,  the  long  train  of  turbaned  servants  disappeared,  and 
the  conversation  became  more  general  and  more  enjoyable.  The  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  had  been  in  some  measure  allayed,  and  the  sedate  old 
gentlemen,  as  we  then  called  them,  began  their  sederunt  over  their  wine, 
l^early  all  the  junior  branch  adjourned  to  the  billiard-room.  I  did  not 
ieel  disposed  either  to  join  in  the  play  or  to  do  as  all  the  spectators  were 
doing,  they  being  busily  engaged  in  smoking  cheroots,  but  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  one  of  the  officers  of  a  native  regiment  who  was 
alining  with  us  that  evening,  and  who  told  me  that  his  regiment  expected 
io  leave  the  station  in  a  few  days.  This  led  me  to  account  for  what  I 
had  heard  by  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  piece  of  information  was  given 
to  me  at  intervals  between  the  puffs  of  a  cigar,  and  as  I  found  that  no 
conversation  was  likely  to  find  favour  which  had  a  more  elevated  cha- 
racter than  a  bet  upon  the  state  of  the  game,  or  a  sporting  proposal  to 
play,  or  a  detail  of  a  gambling  nature,  I  very  soon  retired  from  the  dis- 
npated  scene,  and  sought  repose,  preferring  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  enjoy  the  next  day's  early  morning's  exercise  to  the  feverish  excite- 
ment which  youths  in  that  country  so  much  indulge  in  at  night.  The  occa- 
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pations,  discoarsei  and  habits  of  one  class  of  men  also  differ  so  much 
from  those  of  another  class,  that,  however  pleasing  and  engaging  the 
fiociety  of  people  who  play,  drink,  sing,  and  smoke  all  night  may  be  to 
those  addicted  to  such  pursuits,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  an  intel- 
lectual man  make  him  find  being  obliged  to  mix  with  them  most  tiresome. 
Very  primitive  indeed  is  the  couch  which  is  found  most  desirable  in  that 
extremely  hot  climate — a  framework  in  the  shape  of  a  bed  on  four  short 
legs,  whose  surface  is  of  broad  tape  covered  with  a  sheet,  is  the  usual 
resting-place.  The  tape,  which  is  called  in  the  country  newar,  is  drawn 
tight  across  the  top,  bottom,  and  side  planks,  and  plaited  like  the  warp 
and  woof  of  cloth,  but  anything  softer  than  this  elastic  material  would  be 
quite  unbearable  to  lie  upon.  This  couch  is  laid  outside  the  verandah  of 
one's  house,  and  with  a  pillow  at  its  head,  and  no  further  preparation  than 
putting  on  a  shirt  and  loose  muslin  trousers,  one  finds  it  the  best  bed  to 
repose  on  from  the  fatigues  of  the  melting  day.  Many  employ  natives 
to  pull  the  punkah  over  them  through  the  whole  night,  and  stay  in  an 
inner  apartment,  but  I  always  found,  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 
the  sleeping  out  of  doors  most  refreshing.  This  night  passed  over  like 
many  others,  but  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  light 
was  seen,  I  was  roused  by  my  native  servant,  who  told  me  that  one 
of  the  sergeants  was  in  waiting,  and  had  orders  for  me.  I  desired 
the  man  to  bring  me  the  book.  He  did  so,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  nomi- 
nated to  attend  at  a  court  of  inquest  which  was  to  assemble  about  two 
miles  away  at  an  ofiGce  belonging  to  the  bazaar  of  one  of  the  natiye 
infantry  regiments.  I  found,  when  I  arrived  there,  that  the  colonel,  who 
was  to  ofiiciate  as  president  of  the  court,  and  the  two  captains  who  were 
its  members,  had  arrived,  and  they  were  waiting  for  the  interpreter,  who 
was  to  explain  to  them  the  native  evidence.  I  held  this  office  myself,  as 
I  had  passed  my  examination  in  the  native  languages,  and  was  conversant 
with  them.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  horror  which  seized  me 
when  they  brought  me  to  the  room  where  the  body  lay  on  whom  the 
inquest  was  to  sit.  I  had  heard  often  of  cruelty,  and  I  had  seen  the 
inimitable  picture  wherein  Hogarth  depicts  the  various  stages  of  it ;  I 
call  to  mind  forcibly  the  expression  of  the  countenance  of  the  country- 
man who  is  supposed,  in  the  picture  of  the  Last  Stage  of  Cruelty,  to  look 
on  aghast  on  seeing  the  body  of  the  young  female  found  murdered, 
whose  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by  her  brutal  betrayer.  I  saw  now 
in  reality  something  exceedingly  like  what  he  saw.  The  same  face,  the 
same  innocent  expression,  the  same  small  hands,  the  same  contour  of 
form,  the  undoubted  identity  of  which  to  me  was  perfectly  evident,  and 
which  made  me  perfectly  certain  that  I  saw  now  before  me  the  girl 
whom  the  night  before  I  had  seen  by  the  banks  of  the  river  going  through 
the  ceremony  of  the  Berah.  I  had  been  often  before  made  painfully 
acquainted  with  the  cruel  habits  of  the  Mussulmans  with  regard  to  their 
wives  and  their  female  slaves,  and  I  had  heard  that  their  creed  authorised 
iheni  to  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  inmates  of  their  houses, 
-—or  of  their  Zenana,  as  the  female  seraglio  in  India  is  called — I  had  fre- 
quently attended  at  courts  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  before  to  witness 
tne  appearance  of  corpses  which  had  evidently  met  with  a  violent  death 
from  the  hands  of  some  ruffian,  and  which  were  all  females ;  I  had 
become  aware  of  the  fact  of  its  frequently  happening  in  the  neighbour- 
ing provino^  of  Oude  that  women  had  had  their  noses  cut  off  by  their 
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cruel  masters,  but  I  never,  even  after  having  heard  of  these  revolting 
circumstances,  could  have  been  prepared  to  believe  in  such  a  heartrending 
act  of  cruelty  as  the  one  whicn  was  now  brought  to  our  notice.  For 
some  oflfence,  the  wild  and  turbulent  spirits  of  Uiose  ^  sons  of  fire  and 
children  of  Uie  sun,"  migh^be  supposed  to  be  led  on  to  their  savage  and 
revengeful  conduct,  but  where  was  the  crime  of  this  creature  which  we 
now  saw  before  us,  whose  throat  had  been  cut  bj  some  sharp  instrument 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  her  wrist  nearly  severed  across,  evidently  while  raised 
to  avert  the  hand  of  tlie  assassin.     This  seemed 

The  very  top, 
The  heifi^ht,  the  crest  or  crest  anto  the  crest 
Of  maraer's  arms.    This  was  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savag'rv,  the  vilest  stroLe 
That  ever  wall-ejea  wrath  or  staring  n^ 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

We  proceeded  to  the  mournful  detail  of  the  inquest,  and  the  first 

Eerson  who  gave  evidence  was  a  policeman,  who  stated  that  he  was  going 
is  rounds  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tamarind-grove,  which  lay  about  three 
miles  from  the  bazaar  of  the  city,  and  that  about  four  o^clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  faint  beams  ot  the  moonlight  were  bursting  out,  he 
saw  under  a  tree  what  seemed  a  mass  of  white  cloth,  and  on  approaching 
close  to  it  he  found  it  was  the  dead  body  of  the  girl  now  berore  us,  and 
that  a  pool  of  blood  had  issued  from  her  neck ;  that  he  ran  to  the  Suddur 
bazaar,  and  informed  the  magistrate,  who  had  instantly  sent  to  the 
brigade-major  to  summon  an  inquest.  In  all  cases  of  such  a  nature — 
bodies  being  found — the  authorities  are  obliged  to  have  the  inquest  im- 
mediately, as  the  heat  of  the  weather  does  not  permit  the  bodies  being 
kept  many  hours.  The  next  person  who  gave  evidence  was  the  aunt 
of  the  unfortunate  girl,  who  said  that  she  had  just  received  notice  of 
her  being  wanted  at  the  inquest ;  that  she  saw  the  body  of  her  niece  in 
the  next  room  ;  that  the  girl  had  left  her  house  the  evening  before  to 
go  to  the  Berah  by  the  river-side  ;  that  she  supposed  she  had  gone  after- 
wards to  the  house  of  a  female  relative  of  hers,  as  she  had  not  seen  or 
heard  of  her  since  she  left  the  house  alon^  with  her  servant,  until  she 
saw  her  body,  mutilated  as  it  was,  in  the  adjoining  room. 

She  further  said  that  she  knew  that  the  girl  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  naeks,  or  corporals,  of  the  native  regiment,  and  that  she 
believed  before  this  that  she  was  likely  to  be  married  to  him.  On  hearing 
this,  the  court  decided  upon  sending  policemen  immediately  to  the  hut  of 
the  naek,  whose  name  this  woman  informed  us  of,  and  making  him  a 
prisoner  in  the  first  place.  This  was  ordered  accordingly,  and  the  inquest 
proceeded  to  examine  the  inmates  of  this  naek's  hut.  This  was  done  by 
questioning  them,  and  never  was  I  before  made  more  fully  aware  of  the 
great  propensity  to  falsehood  which  shows  itself  in  the  natives  of  India 
than  on  Uiis  occasion.  His  mother,  being  examined,  swore  that  he  had 
been  vety  ill  the  preceding  night,  and  was  quite  unable  to  leave  the  hut 
that  he  lived  in,  and  that  to  her  knowledge  he  certainly  had  not  quitted 
it.  His  servant  swore  that  he  suffered  severely  from  diarrhcea,  and  that 
he  (the  servant)  was  beyond  any  doubt  cognisant  of  the  fact.  His  father 
swore  that  he  had  heard  hb  mte  and  the  servant  say  that  his  son  was  very 
in  indeed,  and  that  though  he  had  been  out  all  the  day  before  on  business, 
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he  knew  that  his  son  was  so  ill  the  night  before  ihat  he  could  not  haye 
left  the  hut  which  they  all  lived  in. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  we  thought  it  prudent  to  pause  and 
make  all  native  witnesses  and  native  servants  withdraw;  and  it  appearing 
to  us  that  no  truth  could  be  elicited  from  examination  of  such  partieSi 
we  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sending  to  the  hut  one  of  the  most  tried 
and  trusty  of  the  police  functionaries,  whose  orders  were  to  say  nothing 
previous  to  his  entering  the  naek's  chamber,  but  to  lay  hold  of  his  boxes, 
or  any  other  movables  in  which  he  kept  his  clothes,  and  bring  them 
before  us.  The  court  was  then  adjourned  till  the  man's  return,  and  the 
naek  and  all  the  witnesses  kept  apart  from  each  other  until  we  wanted 
them  again.  When  the  man  came  back,  he  brought  with  him  some  of 
the  dress  which  the  naek  had  worn  on  the  previous  night.  Amongst  these 
were  a  pair  of.  cloth  trousers,  which  were  clotted  with  blood  on  the  inside 
of  the  legs,  as  if  some  one  had  wiped  his  hands  by  rubbing  them  on  them. 

The  awful  truth  now  flashed  upon  us.     This  was  the  man  whom  she 
had  gone  to  meet.     This  naek  was  the  wretch  who  had  committed  the 
murder.     He  now  stood  before  us,  and  certainly  neither  shame,  remorse, 
nor  fear  appeared  depicted  in  his  face.  He  was  a  Mussulman  of  the  Syud 
class,  and  this  accounted  for  his  being  held  in  such  respect  by  the  girl,  a 
person  who  evidently  moved  in  much  better  circumstances  of  life  than  he 
did.     Such,  however,  are  the  straits  to  which  many  of  the  Syuds  are  put 
from  poverty,  that  they  will  consent  to  accepting  much  lower  situations 
than  the  one  he  filled,  and  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
their  birth.  I  have  frequently  met  Syuds  who  were  menial  servants.  The 
fine,   athletic,  and   handsome-looking   man  who  now  stood  before  us 
appeared  not  more  than  twenty^five  years  of  age.     He  looked  on  at  the 
transaction  with  apparent  disdain,  neither  could  one  gather  a  single  hint 
from  his  appearance  of  his  being  cognisant  of  the  fearful  facts  which  we 
were  there  assembled  to  investigate.     His  face  was  almost  a  model  for  a 
painter:  the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  the  mouth  small,  firm,  and  well  shaped, 
the  forehead  high,  and  the  eyes  almond-shaped  and  sparkling.    His  colour 
was  of  course  the  general  brown  hue  which  is  seen  with  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  India,  only  one  shade  less  dark  than  that  of  the  labouring 
classes,  whom  exposure  to  the  sun  constantly  makes  as  black  as  the 
negroes  are.     His  stature  was  tall,  and  his  figure  well  made  and  com- 
manding.    No  trace  of  any  weapon  could  be  found,  neither  could  any 
other  circumstances,  further  than  the  bloody  clothes,  testify  to  the  deed ; 
but  the  aunt  of  the  poor  girl  that  was  murdered  identified  him  as  the 
person  to  whom  she  supposed  it  likely  that  her  niece  would  be  married, 
and  described  him  as  a  man  who  had  used  every  art  to  win  upon  the  affec- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  victim.     She  said  that  she  was  under  the  belief 
that  he  would  soon  make  known  his  intentions  to  her,  and  that  from  his 
being  a  Syud  she  would  have  been  disposed  to  favour  his  suit.     She 
added,  that  she  did  not  at  first  believe  that  her  niece  had  gone  after  the 
Berah  to  meet  this  man,  but  thought  that,  as  she  frequently  went  to  the 
house  of  a  female  relative,  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  in  her  being 
away  from  her  the  night  before.     Several  other  witnesses  deposed  to  the 
fact  of  her  having  often  gone  to  meet  this  man  secretly;  and  her  servant 

E roved  that  she  had  accompanied  her  to  the  otovo  in  which  the  policeman 
ad  found  the  body,  and  that  since  then  she  had  not  seen  her.  This  evidence 
the  bearers  of  the  palanqums  all  confirmed.     It  now  remained  for  us  to 
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tend  the  man  before  the  civil  magistrate  for  trial,  and  in  order  to  bind  the 
witnesses  oyer  to  appear,  notice  was  given  to  the  magistrate  of  the  bazaar. 
No  doubt  could  now  any  longer  exist  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  transaction. 
The  regiment  to  which  the  naek  belonged  had  received  orders  to  leave  the 
station,  the  roan  had  found  that  he  had  involved  himself  in  an  engage- 
ment which,  if  he  fulfilled,  he  would  have  been  hampered  with  a  great 
expense  in  the  journey  which  was  before  them.  The  dependent  condition 
of  the  girl  showed  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  her  friends  to 
assist  him  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  stood.  The  pressing 
urgency  of  the  case  probably  made  her  unfortunately  seek  frOm  this  fiend 
in  human  shape  for  some  specific  answer  immediately  as  to  his  intentions 
previous  to  the  departure  of  his  regiment.  The  secluded  situation  made 
nim  suppose  that  there  was  no  chance  of  her  cries  being  heard,  and  his 
cruel  disposition  made  him  a  stranger  to  compassion.  But  still  it  was 
almost  too  horrible  to  believe. 

I  have  set  down  verbatim  the  facts  which  I  was  myself,  several  yean 
ago,  actually  cognisant  of.  Such  scenes,  whatever  may  be  the  current  of 
circumstances  which  pass  over  one  in  transitory  life's  pilgrimage,  are  so 
striking,  so  appalling,  so  fraught  with  horror,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
retain  them  in  vivid  force  in  one's  memory.  The  tales  one  reads,  the 
stories  one  hears,  are  more  or  less  impressive  in  proportion  to  the  language 
in  which  they  are  brought  before  our  minds,  or  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  recited ;  but  the  living  picture,  the  mute  pathos  of  the  reality  of  woe, 
the  unerring  evidence  of  one's  senses,  bear  a  recollection  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  obliterate. 

The  hardened  wretch,  when,  after  his  trial  before  the  magistrate 
he  was  found,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  guilty  of  the  murder,  and 
condemned  to  death,  d;d  not  evince  any  remorse,  and  no  confession 
of  any  kind  was  heard  from  him  previous  to  his  being  executed.  When 
the  case  came  to  be  tried  before  a  magistrate,  he  told  me  that  he  relied 
principally  on  the  circumstantial  evidence.  This  I  was  not  surprised  to 
near,  for  certainly  nothing  could  have  been  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
evidence  which  was  given  us  by  the  parties  which  we  examined  in  this 
case.  The  men  of  the  Moslem  creed  are  sworn  always  on  the  Koran, 
which  book  is  placed  in  their  hand  by  a  Moolvie,  and  they  are  adjured  to 
speak  the  truth  on  the  strength  of  their  belief  in  one  God.  But  with  the 
women  this  is  not  considered  the  proper  mode  of  swearing  them.  The 
most  binding  oath  with  a  Mussulman  woman  is  to  make  her  place  her 
hands  on  the  head  of  her  child  and  swear  by  it.  This  form  they  will 
probably  hold  a  superstitious  reverence  for,  and  indeed,  here  as  else- 
where, the  love  for  their  ofispring  is  the  strongest  hold  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  affections  of  women.  With  such  feelings  and  sentiments 
totally  uninstructed,  it  is  mournful  to  reflect  that  so  many  millions  are 
subjugated  to  the  iron  rule  of  masters  whose  minds  are  totall3r  estranged 
from  eyery  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  devoid  of  every  quality  which  elevates 
human  nature.  Even  the  man  of  common  philanthropy  might  deplore 
the  circumstances  of  the  condition  of  these  women,  as  vet  unblest  with  the 
least  amelioration,  from  the  fact  of  their  land  having  become  colonised  by 
Christians ;  but  how  much  more  must  the  Christian,  in  his  aspirations  for 
the  spread  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  devoutly  hope  for  the  time  when  the 
knowledge  of  a  true  God  and  the  love  of  a  blessed  Sariour,  may  diffuse 
their  htunanising  influence  in  that  benighted  country. 
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A  NIGHT  ON  KNOCKMELEDOWN  MOUNTAIN. 

One  day,  towards  the  middle  of  August,  1863,  a  solitary  pedestrian 
was  proceeding  from  Lismore  to  Clogheen,  so  celebrated  in  song  as  the 
meeting  place  of  Sergeant  Snapp  and  Faddy  Carey.  These  towns  mark 
llie  boundaries  of  the  counties  W  aterford  and  Tipperary,  and  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  Knockmeledown,  the  loftiest  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  separates  these  counties.  Persons  passing  from  one  town  to 
the  other  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  road  which  crosses  the  moun- 
tain, as  it  saves  time,  and  is  of  a  more  picturesque  character.  It  was  this 
road  ihe  pedestrian  had  taken,  and  was  following  its  sloping  course  up- 
wards, a  stout  walking-stick  assisting  his  steps.  In  his  dress  and  appear- 
ance there  was  nothing  particular  to  attract  attention,  for,  like  most  persons 
out  for  a  walking  excursion,  he  wore  a  shooting-coat  and  a  Jerry  hat. 
Having  walked  half  way  up  the  mountain,  he  arrived  at  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Melleray,  and  as  he  stopped  to  admire  the  architectural  beauty 
of  this  building,  as  well  as  its  neatly  laid  out  grounds,  he  reflected  how 
well  chosen  was  the  monks*  abode  for  inspiring  a  true  devotional  spirit. 

Farther  up  on  the  mountain  he  paused  from  time  to  time  to  gaze  with 
delight  on  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  In  the  valley 
beneath  was  Lismore,  seemingly  no  larger  than  a  bed  of  flowers  in  a  par- 
terre. Though  the  town  is  built  on  an  elevation  of  ninety-three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  the  streets  seemed  undefinable,  the  houses 
huddled  together.  The  steep  embankment  rises  at  a  little  distance  to  a 
rugged  and  precipitous  cliff,  upon  which  stands  the  castle,  its  bold,  an- 
gular outlines  half  in  shade  and  half  illumined  by  the  slanting  rays  of 
tne  afternoon  sun.  Beneath,  the  deep  and  surgy  "Black water  flowed  by 
castle  and  town  in  its  rapid  course  towards  the  sea.  In  the  distance  were 
the  well-deflned  outlines  of  the  rock  aud  the  Cathedral  of  Cashel,  and  far 
away  in  the  opposite  direction  could  be  discerned  the  ocean  and  the  bays 
of  Youghal  and  Bungarvan.  Having  sufhciently  admired  this  truly 
panoramic  scene,  the  pedestrian  resumed  his  journey  upwards.  He  now 
left  tbe  road  which  winds  round  the  right  shoulder  of  Knockmeledown, 
and  in  order  to  cross  the  summit  he  ascended  amid  the  dapple  grey 
atone  and  purple  heath  with  which  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain  is 
covered. 

The  day  was  near  spent,  and  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather  was  per- 
ceptible. Clouds  of  a  lurid  hue,  which  brightened  into  a  deep  orange  as 
they  extended  towards  the  west,  overcast  the  sky.  The  atmosphere, 
though  at  so  great  an  elevation,  became  oppressive,  and  a  thunder-storm 
seemed  imminent.  To  escape  &om  so  exposed  and  perilous  a  position  as 
the  bare  mountain-top,  the  pedestrian  quickened  his  pace  and  crossed  the 
summit,  passing  not  unnoticed  a  small  cairn,  which  there  marks  the  last 
resting-place  of  an  eccentric  person,  who  was  buried  in  this  elevated  spot 
in  compliance  with  his  dying  request.  Heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall, 
and  thunder  already  resounded  round  him ;  but,  though  caught  in  the 
storm,  he  knew  that  shelter  was  at  hand. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  summit,  and  under  a  rocky  projection  on 
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the  side  which  faces  the  connty  Tipperary,  stood  a  cabin,  wildly  sitnated, 
but  sheltered  on  every  side  except  the  north.  It  had  remained  unshaken 
by  the  fierce  blasts  of  several  winters.  Often  did  the  tired  sportsman  rest 
himseif  and  his  dogs  beneath  its  humble  roof:  never  was  the  weary  way^ 
Ikrer  sent  away  unrefreshed  iVom  its  door.  No  sooner  was  fiiend  or 
«tran0er  seen  advancing  along  the  ''  bit  of  a  boreen^  that  led  to  the  cabin, 
dum  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  owner,  Mickey  Byan,  or,  if  he  was 
not  at  home,  by  his  wife,  Judy,  who  was  generally  accompanied  by  several 
little  mountaineers  hanging  on  by  her  petticoat,  whilst  she  seemed  never 
wtthoot  another  in  her  arms,  that  chirruped  its  welcome  as  you  ap- 
pcoached.  No  sooner  had  the  stranger  enteied  the  cabin  than  every  little 
comfort  it  afforded  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  Did  he  come  in  drenched 
^th  rain,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  the  addition  of  a  few  sods  and 
some  twigs  made  the  fire  burn  more  briskly,  and  his  clothes  were  quickly 
dried,  while  he  was  being  refreshed  with  fried  rashers  and  eggs,  some  griddle 
bread,  and  a  little  potheen  punch.  How  the  potheen  found  its  way  up 
Knockmeledown  was  a  question  which  Mickey  Ryan  would  rather  not  be 
asked,  and  which  he  invariably  declined  to  answer.  But  down  in  Clogheen 
it  was  mysteriously  hinted  that  Mickey  was  a  ^*  cute"  boy,  and  '^  undher- 
6tud  distillin'.*'  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  "  dew"  was  always  plcn- 
'ttful  enough  to  refresh  liberally  any  one  who  sought  the  hospitality  of  his 
humble  home. 

It  was  to  this  cabin  that  the  pedestrian  whom  we  have  followed  in  his 
ascent  of  Knockmeledown,  hastened  for  shelter.  The  rain  had  made  the 
tnocmtain-side  slippery,  still  he  walked  rapidly  along,  as  he  was  not  un- 
famHiar  with  the  ground.  He  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  boreen,  and 
m  a  few  minutes  was  partaking  of  Mickey  Ryan's  hospitality. 

The  fire  was  immediately  replenished.  The  guest's  wet  garments  were 
being  dried,  whilst  he  sat  with  one  of  Judy's  petticoats  round  his 
ahoulders,  and  a  cupful  of  hot  punch  before  him.  A  few  peals  of  thunder 
were  heard  reverberating  round  the  mountain,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  penetrated  here  and  there  through  the  thatched  roof  of  the  cabin  ; 
but  Ryan  and  his  guest  sat  before  the  fire,  and  smoked  and  drank  regard- 
less of  the  weather  without. 

The  host  was  tall  and  raw-boned,  with  gaunt  visage,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, ferret  eyes,  and  freckled  face.  A  patch  of  ground  on  the  moun- 
tain-side yielded  him  potatoes  enough  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and 
his  fiimily.  He  kept  a  pig,  of  course,  and  treated  it  with  the  respect 
which  the  Irish  peasant  usually  shows  to  this  animal  by  lodging  it  in  the 
best  apartment,  and  supporting  its  claim  to  this  distinction  by  telling 
you  •^it's  the  gintleman  that  pays  the  rint."  Besides,  he  had  some 
friends  and  many  well-wishers  down  in  the  town  of  Clogheen,  from  whom 
he  occasionally  got  employment  at  digging  or  mowing,  according  to  the 
season,  or  as  a  labouring  hand  at  some  building  work. 

But  when  the  times  were  bad,  he  passed  readily  from  these  employ- 
aieata  to  another,  in  which  he  had  not  yet  been  disturbed  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  exciseman.  In  short,  Mickey  Ryan  gained  his  living  chiefly  by 
making  and  selling  whisky  without  being  duly  licensed.  Like  many 
others  bb  humble  circumstanced  as  himself,  he  found  illicit  distillation  too 
profitable  to  be  deterred  by  its  risks.     There  is  also,  it  appears,  for  many 
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personSy  an  unspeakable  pleasure  in  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation. 

But  the  phase  oF  character  in  which  we  have  now  to  consider  him  is 
ihat  of  an  entertaioing  host,  beguiling  the  hours  with  his  scraps  of  stories 
and  superstitious  beliefs.  When  having  his  pipe  and  his  glass  a  complete 
change  came  over  him.  Then  his  features  grew  radiant  with  good 
humour,  his  ferret  eyes  dropped  their  cunning  leer  for  a  look  of  con- 
fidence and  communicativeness,  and  an  unceasing  flow  of  legendary  *  and 
superstitious  lore  issued  from  his  lips.  With  such  a  companion,  the 
pedestrian  found  the  night  to  pass  over  very  pleasantly.  Much  of  what 
he  said  on  that  night  has  passed  from  our  memory,  but  what  is  still  re- 
membered will  lose,  we  fear,  in  attractiveness  by  having  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  narrative  occasionally  substituted  for  his  pointed  and  racy 
descriptions. 

He  dwelt  with  pride  on  many  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Irish.  He 
showed  how  impotent  had  been  priest  and  crosier  to  efface  from  the  mind 
of  an  imaginative  people  the  poetic  beliefs  which  a  Pagan  creed  had 
taught.  The  sanctity  of  some  places,  the  divinity  of  some  substances; 
were  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  Irish  peasant  as  ineradicable  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  they  may  have  been  when  the  city  whose  lofhr 
towers  are  supposed  to  gleam  in  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  was  stiu 
fitted  for  human  habitation.  The  heathen  rites  which  propitiated  the 
divinity  of  a  sacred  well  were  altered  to  Christian  devotional  exercises ; 
the  wells  were  blessed  and  called  holy,  and  became,  on  certain  days,  the 
resort  of  fanatics  and  pious  pilgrims.  He  pointed  out  how  the  lingering 
relics  of  the  worship  of  Baal  were  discernible  in  the  custom  of  lighting 
bonfires  on  May-day ;  and  in  the  mystic  character  of  the  dance  per- 
formed round  them  by  the  peasantry  ;  how  young  men  puri6ed  them* 
selves  for  the  marriage  state  by  jumping  backwards  and  forwards  over 
these  fires,  which  on  that  day  blazea  in  every  town  and  village ;  how 
those  who  intended  to  travel  followed  the  example  of  those  who  intended 
to  marry,  in  order  to  make  their  journey  lucky.  As  the  night  waned, 
and  the  fires  burned  down,  the  cattle  were  brought  out  and  driven  over 
the  embers,  after  which  it  was  supposed  they  could  not  be  attacked  by 
distemper  nor  affected  by  witchcraft.  Then  pieces  of  the  wood  still 
alight  were  snatched  up  by  the  dispersing  crowd,  each  individual  believing 
that  his  prosperity  for  that  year  depended  on  his  bringing  his  brand  home 
unextinguished.  But  Mickey  having  refilled  his  pipe  and  his  cup,  may 
now  be  left  to  sneak  a  little  for  himself. 

"  Shure,"  said  he,  "  no  one  iver  heerd  of  the  likes  of  theould  scholard 
that  lived  all  alone  below  in  the  bit  of  a  house  by  the  river  near  the 
breedge.  Sorra  one  he  iver  let  near  him  but  an  ould  crone  that  vrint  in 
iv  a  momin',  you  see,  to  tidy  up  the  place.  Well,  they  say  he  was  a 
mighty  knowledgeable  man  intirely.  When  he  was  on  fur  it,  the  sorra 
a  cloud  he*d  let  pass  by  but  he'd  take  the  thundher  out  iv  it,  an'  put  it 
in  a  bottle  an'  cork  it  up,  jist  as  asy  as  you'd  hook  a  trout  in  the  stlirame 
below,  an'  put  it  in  your  basket.  An'  whin  he  felt  himself  ^otV,  he  sent 
fur  some  iv  the  people  hard  by,  an'  got  thim  to  promise  to  bury  him  up 
here — ^you  know  the  spot  where  the  heap  of  stones  is.  The  ould  chap's 
name  was  Eeles,  you  see,  an'  me  father  knew  some  ould  people  that  had 
givin  the  coflGln  a  lift,  an'  they  but  gossoons  at  the  time.     Shure,  they 
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tould  him  the  people  came  from  all  parts  to  the  berriD,  an'  follied  the 
corpse  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  strongest  ot  'im  givin'  a  shoulder 
now  an'  agin;  an'  fagged  enough  they  were  afore  they'd  got  the  coffin 
up  to  the  grave.  I  dar  say  the  ould  gintleman  wanted  to  be  as  near  to 
heaven  as  he  could,  havin'  his  doubts  that  he'd  iver  get  so  far  in  the 
usual  coorse. 

"  But  I  haven't  tould  you  all  yit,  an'  whin  I  do,  you'll  say,  I'm  thinkin*, 
that  berrin's  run  in  the  blood  like  wooden -legs. 

'*  Ould  Eeles  had  a  brother  almost  as  ould  an'  as  knowledgeable  as 
lumself.  Well,  he'd  no  sooner  settled  himself  in  the  ould  house,  an*  got 
bould  iv  the  money  an'  the  combustibles  for  drawin'  down  the  thundher, 
thin  he  cocks  his  toes  one  momin'  too,  lavin'  all  behind  him  wid  dyin' 
ordhers  for  his  berrin  to  be  on  the  top  iv  the  mountain  forninst  us. 
Ay,  in  throth,  there  they  lie ;  an'  whin  the  thundher  rowls  overhead,  an* 
the  lightnin'  flashes  about  the  mountain -top,  the  boys  thiuk  thim  that's 
above  have  a  hand  in  it,  an'  say  that  the  ould  gintlemin  are  at  their 
thricks  agin." 

The  host,  having  imparted  this  piece  of  local  information,  took  a  few 
whiffs  from  his  pipe,  and  finished  his  cup  of  potheen ;  then,  with  the  spirit 
of  a  giant  refreshed,  he  resumed  his  discourse. 

He  spoke  of  a  melancholy  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
cholera  first  visited  it,  and  the  people  were  panic-stricken.  Their  minds 
reverted  to  the  ancient  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  fire  to  avert  disease,  and 
they  invoked  the  aid  of  that  element  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  fearful 
endemic.  But  they  were  far  from  thinking  that  this  invocation  was 
evidence  that  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  fire  still  lingered  amidst  them. 
By  some  special  organisation,  or  contrivance,  stations  were  marked  out, 
at  which  men  swifib  of  foot  were  placed,  with  specific  instructions.  These 
were  to  take  the  lighted  torch  from  the  bearer,  who  had  run  in  breathless 
and  exhausted,  and  emulate  him  in  his  zeal  and  speed  to  arrive  at  the  next 
station,  where  he  in  turn  was  relieved  by  a  fresh  man,  and  so  on,  till  the 
circuit  of  the  island  had  been  accomplished.  Thus,  in  one  night,  a  fiery 
cordon  was  drawn  round  Ireland. 

In  continuation,  he  spoke  about  witches,  and  the  spells  they  cast  upon 
people  and  their  possessions ;  and  he  maintained  that  a  horse-shoe,  nailed 
to  the  door-post  of  the  dairy,  was  a  potent  talisman  against  witchcraft. 
He  had  himself  once  joined  in  a  singular  and  exciting  chase — it  was  that 
of  a  witch,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  hare,  was  caught  milking  a  cow  in  the 
open  field :  "  It  was  Paddy  Phelan's  cow,  too ;  poor  paddheen  was  melan- 
cholic by  rason  iv  the  cow  runnin'  dhry,  an'  he  was  intindin'  to  put  a 
soogawn  on  her,  whin,  as  luck  would  have  it,  he  met  meself  an'  a  couple 
of  other  gossoons  wid  a  bit  of  a  gun  betune  us,  whin  lo  an'  behold  ye  I 
we  saw  Miss  Pussy  at  work,  savin'  paddheen  the  trouble  of  gettin'  his 
cow  milked.  Thin  the  boy  wid  the  gun  ups  an'  fires,  an'  hit  Miss  Pusy 
in  the  croobeen,  an'  didn't  she  squeal  an'  run  as  if  a  whole  pack  of  hounds 
was  in  purshnit,  wid  the  blud  drippin  from  her  all  the  time.  Thin  sich 
a  chase  as  we  had !  We  were  in  full  cry  afther  her  till  she  came  to  the 
cabin  of  an  ould  crone  that  the  neighboors  had  all  along  suspected  of 
dalins  wid  a  certain  '  gintleman'  below,  ihin,  all  of  a  suddent,  the^  have 
jumped  in  at  the  open  windy,  an'  you  may  be  shure  our  feet  wtnt  like  a 
clapper  whin  the  birds  are  castug  longing  eyes  at  the  corn^  an'  the 
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dapper-boy's  on  the  alert,  an'  we  mver  cried  stop  till  we  bouikced  all  at 
once  into  the  cabin ;  but  sorra  sight  of  the  hare  was  there,  only  me  ould 
duchess  was  sittin'  on  her  three-legged  sthule  smokia'  her  dudheen,  an' 
lookin'  fur  ail  the  world  as  if  butther  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth.  Ir 
coorse  we  axed  did  she  see  the  hare,  an'  iv^  coorse  she  sed  she  didn't. 
But  that  I  may  niver  sin  the  drops  of  blud  were  thick  all  along  the  flure, 
from  the  windy  to  the  sthule,  an'  were  drip,  drip^Mn'  from  ua£r  her  raes 
of  petticoats.  Thin  we  saw  how  matters  stud  at  once.  The  ould  witch, 
you  see,  could  turn  herself  into  any  shape  or  form  she  liked,  an'  she  found 
it  convaynient  to  be  shure  whin  she  was  spitefully  inclined,  an'  thin  she'd 
lave  dhry  uddhers  wid  the  cows  iv  any  one  she'd  a  grudge  aginst.  Well, 
maybe  the  boiVB  an'  meself  wern't  in  a  great  way  indrdy  wid  the  ould 
lady !  Some  iv  us  were  fur  makin'  a  coulter  red-hot  an'  doin'  fur  her  at 
once ;  an'  more  were  fur  tellin'  the  whole  story  to  Father  Dempsey,  who 
might  likely  enough  turn  her  into  a  goat^  an'  banish  her  to  the  mountains. 
This  proposhal  was  so  plasin'  to  the  boys,  that  we  all  lift  the  cabin  widout 
sayin'  as  much  as  a  word  to  her." 

Having  narrated  the  chase  and  its  results,  Mickey's  eye  fell  on  his 
wife  Judy,  and  rested  on  her  well-known  form  and  features  with  the  oom- 
placency  and  fondness  of  his  courtship's  days.  Time  hod  began  to  efEEi«e^ 
with  ruthless  fingers,  the  lineaments  of  beauty  of  her  who  had  long  been 
the  companion  of  his  humble  joys  and  sorrows*  Wrinkles  were  creeping 
into  her  iaoe,  which  had  now  lost  its  youthful  freshness  and  fainaess  <^ 
colour ;  but  these  could  not  weaken  the  strength  of  his  attachment.  Was 
not  every  wrinkle  the  result  of  her  solicitude  for  him  and  hb  children  ? 
and  thereficure  the  outward  and  visible  link  of  the  chun  by  which  their 
hearts  were  bound  together. 

He  now  shrly  alluded  to  her  girlish  coquetry,  and  to  the  baths  of  May 
dew  which  she  used  to  give  her  face  on  the  dawn  of  a  May  morning ; 
and  to  thia  simple  cbcumstance  he  ascribed  the  beautifullv  fresh  com- 
plexion, now  £Euled  and  gone,  but  which  had  then  rendered  her  so  irre- 
siJBtiUe.  He  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  way  she  used  ^  to  foot  it"  at 
pattron  or  fair  before  she  became  Judy  Ryan.  This  pleasing  reminiscence 
made  her  incline  her  head  modestly,  and  she  said  it  was  all  alons  of  her 
having  heard  the  &iry  pipes  on  the  eve  of  May-day ;  and,  indeed  it  was 
near  being  the  death  of  her,  for  when  the  drones  first  struck  her  ear  she 
oould  not  keep  her  feet  from  going  it  ding-dong^  heel  and  toe^  until  she 
fell  down  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  and  there  she  might  have  laii^  and 
jGedlen  into  the  power  of  tlie  '<  good  people"  (here  Judy  alwaya  crossed 
herself),  if  a  coof^e  of  gossoons  did  not  happen  to  be  coming  that  way, 
and,  se^ng  her  lying  all  of  a  heap^  picked  her  up  and  brought  her 
home. 

^  An'  shure,  agra,"  she  continued,  <*  I  have  rason  to  remimber  it : 
M»8n't  it  only  the  Candlemas  afore  that  the  banshee  ris  the  whUlaloo 
undher  the  windy  of  myself  an'  sisther  Alice?  an'  didn't  it  come  out 
thme,  aa  it  always  does  ?-*-an'  didn't  that  year's  primroses  ghiow  on  my 
poor  Ally's  grave  ?** 

This  allusion  to  the  deatii  of  bsr  sister  Alice  made  her  cry,  whilst  it 
oevived  the  memory  of  other  deatl^eoenee  in  her  husband'a  mind.  Hia 
love  of  fun  and  frolic  usually  {»edoaunated  over  every  other  sentiment, 
and  gave  a  rosy  colouring  to  his  general  discourse.     Seldom^  thevefoi:% 
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was  the  impression  left  on  his  casual  visitors  other  than  pleasant  The 
Celtic  temperament  is  averse  to  anything  that  would  intioauce  the  ancient 
Egyptian  custom  of  bringing  the  spectre  to  the  feast. 

But  AEce  had  died  of  the  fever  which  had  stridben  down  the  Irish 
people  b^  thousands,  and  he  related  how  disinclined  they  were  to  call  in 
a  physician,  and  how  they  preferred  to  fight  the  fever  with  an  old 
woman's  cure,  which  was  so  novel  and  extravagant  that  it  cannot  £ul  to 
strike  the  reader  as  a  remarkaUe  instance  of  their  superstition* 

It  was  thus  the  '*  knowledgeable'*  woman  treated  the  fever  patient; 
Some  clajT  was  scraped  from  the  threshold^  which  no  persda  was  supposed 
to  pass  without  saying  '<  God  save  all  here !"  The  ciay  was  then  heated 
in  a  skillet^  and  put  mto  a  woollen  stocking,  which  was  applied  to  the 
patient's  back !  The  healing  virtue  of  the  specific  was  thought  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  benedictions  pronounced  over  it. 

^  In  throth,"  said  Judy,  *'  the  same  thing  was  tried  wid  me  father,  an' 
he  didn't  mind  a  bit,  but  died  off  just  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  Shure 
it  was  at  the  wake,  Miekey,  agra,  that  you  put  the  comedher  on  me. 
Thin  the  next  trouble  we  had  was  wid  the  childre.  You.  remimber  whin 
the  eldest  was  carried  off  by  the  'good  people,'  an'  the  cantankerous 
weeny  orator  left  in  its  place.  Shure  I  hadn't  a  bit  iv  comfort  fur  many 
a  long  day,  till  the  blessed  saints  put  it  into  our  heads  to  lave  the  ould 
place,  an'  come  up  here.  Didn't  the  cratur  kick  up  rukshuns  whin  we 
come  to  the  river,  an'  whin  I  had  got  it  jist  half  ways  across  the  bridge 
didn't  it  jump  olane  out  of  my  arms  into  the  water,  an'  thin  all  of  % 
suddent  wasn't  m^  own  lost  darlin'  given  back  to  me  ?" 

Mrs.  Ryan  wea  not  an  exception  from  mothers  in  general,  and  when 
she  had  a  favourable  opportunity  and  a  willing  audience^  she  would  dwell 
with  maternal  pride  on  the  care  ^d  solicitude  with  which  she  had 
brought  the  "cmldre"  through  the  various  disorders  incidental  to  child* 
hood.  One  of  these  we  shall  notice  on  account  of  the  remedy  which  was 
once  so  popular  among  the  Iri^  peasantry,  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
Irish,  stocy,  but  which  has  now  fallen  into  disfavour,  and  will  soon  have 
passed  into  oblivion.  One  of  Judy  Ryan's  children  had  got  an  attack  of 
'<  wildfire,"  and  for  this  disease  the  most  rimple  and  efficacious  remedy 
was  a  few  drops  of  blood  of  a  male  lineal  descendant  of  the  Keogh  family. 
When  ''  wildfire"  was  prevalent,  the  Keoghs  must  have  been  in  great 
request.  But  they  at  length  g^ew  weary  of  the  distinction  which  was 
oonfeired  upon  them  by  the  superstitious  belief  of  their  neighbours. 
Unless  when  decoyed  into  the  sick  person's  chamber,  and  an  urgent 
appeal  in  the  interests  of  humanity  was  addressed  to  him,  a  Keogh  would 
modestly  but  persistently  decline  to  open  a  vein  at  the  soGoitation  of  an 
afflicted  person  in  whose  physical  welfiEire  he  felt  no  interest  By  a  slight 
effort  of  the  imagination,  however,  the  Irish  peasant  found  a  substitute. 
In  the  veins  of  a  domesticated  pet  animal  the  blood  of  the  Keogha  was 
supposed  to  flow.  And  this  supposition  was  based  upon  the  foUowing 
tramtion«  Far  away  in  the  obscurity  of  the  time  whfeh  history  has  not 
penetrated,  the  Tuaatha  de  Danaans  were  busUy  employed  in  erecting 
those  great  Irish  puzzles  the  Round  Towers.  Hard  by  the  site  chosen 
for  one  o£  them  were  stones  to  bmld  it,  and  the  peculiar  clay  to  cement 
them  in  abundance.  But  they  were  the  property  off  a  Keogh,  a  man 
proud  and  selfish  and  sadly  deficient  in  public  spirii^  and  utterly  ixMKipahle' 
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of  making  the  slightest  sacrifice  for  the  puhlic  good.  He  churlishly  re- 
fused to  supply  the  building  materials  for  the  tower,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  the  Tuaatha  de  Danaans,  who  were  skilled  in  magic,  trans- 
formed him  into  a  black  cat.  Hence  it  was  popularly  believed  that  the 
blood  of  such  an  animal,  provided  his  coat  was  unblemished  with  a  single 
white  hair,  was  as  efficacious  a  remedy  as  the  blood  of  a  Keogh. 

Mickey  Ryan  now  commenced  the  narrative  of  his  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  become  possessed  of  buried  treasure.  This  was  an  invariable  sign  of 
the  strictness  of  his  evening's  devotions  to  the  potheen  cup.  In  his  sober 
moments  he  was  too  apprehensive  of  the  ridicule  of  his  friends  to  make 
any  allusion  to  his  treasure-seeking  adventure ;  yet  it  was  no  secret,  for 
Mickey  was  partial  to  the  "dhrop,"  and  his  discretion  vanished  under  the 
influence  of  the  "  mountain  dew.''  Well  did  hb  cronies  know  when  the 
story  of  '*  diggin'  for  goold*'  was  coming.  He  would  press  his  finger 
down  on  the  half-burned  contents  of  his  pipe,  and  lay  it  on  the  table. 
Then  his  face  would  wear  a  serious  expression,  which  might  have  been 
acquired  from  a  careful  study  of  the  portrait  of  Brian  Boiraime,  which 
adorned  the  front  of  the  head  inn  of  the  town  of  Clogheen.  The  artist 
baying  faithfully  transferred  to  the  picture  the  look  that  that  invincible 
monarch  is  supposed  to  have  worn  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  battle  of 
Clontarf.  Then  he  would  throw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  commence  his  story: 

"  What  ril  be  afther  tellin'  you,"  he  would  say,  "is  as  thrue  as  that 
the  rock  of  Cashel  is  to  the  fore.  Above  all  days  in  the  year  it  was  the 
eve  of  blessed  St.  Pathrick's-day,  so  it  was,  an'  jist  three  months  afther 
the  priest  had  said  the  words  over  Judy  an'  meself,  an'  thinking  I  was,  as 
me  heart  cottled  to  her,  how  consated  I'd  be  if  I  only  had  a  new  gownd 
to  give  her  in  the  mornin'  for  her  *  Pathrick's  pot.'  Shure  it  was  wid  this 
on  me  mind  that  I  turned  into  the  bed  an'  had  the  dhrame.  I  dhramed 
that  I  left  the  town  behind  me,  an'  was  on  the  road  that  brings  ye  to  the 
ould  cave,  an'  that  I  walked  on  an'  on  till  I  got  there.  Now  mind  ye,  I 
was  gettin'  ready  to  go  in  at  the  gap  in  the  rock,  an'  to  see  was  there  any 
luck  at  all  at  all  fur  me  down  in  the  cave,  whin  I  sees  standin'  right 
fominst  me  a  good-natured-lookin'  ould  man,  dressed  like  one  of  the 
quality.  He  had  on  a  brown  shute  of  clothes,  an'  looked  as  grand  as  a 
dock  in  blossom.  He  talked  to  me,  in  throth,  as  if  we'd  bin  brod  an'  bom 
togither. 

"  *  Mickey  Ryan,'  ses  he. 

"  *  That's  me,  yer  honour,'  ses  I,  makin'  him  as  grand  a  bow  as  if  I 
was  axin  the  agent's  daughter  to  dance. 

"  *  Nabocklish,'  ses  he,  *  so  you'r  in  wants  of  money  to  buy  Judy 
gownds,  an'  you'r  *'  cute"  enough  to  know  where  it's  to  be  found;  maybe 
I  know  it  too.'  Here  he  tapped  his  nose  wid  his  finger,  an'  then  took  as 
rousing  a  pinch  of  snuff  as  if  he'd  got  it  fur  nothin'  at  a  wake.  <  If  you'r 
not  afeerd,'  ses  he,  *  to  go  below  at  the  right  time,  you'll  have  gownda 


that  is  full  of  the  shiny  pillars  that  look  fur  all  the  world  as  if  they  were 
made  of  lookin'  glass.  At  the  third  one  on  the  right,  fominst  the  wallf 
an'  undhur  the  glassy  bobbins  that  hang  from  the  roof— «-' 
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*^  Now  ye  see,  as  if  bad  fortin  'id  have  it,  there  was  a  husho  put  on  the 
ould  gintleman's  discoorse,  fur  the  pig  broke  loose,  an'  came  g^ntin'  over 
to  the  bedside,  an'  woke  me  up." 

Mickey,  it  appears,  dreamed  three  times  of  the  buried  treasure  before  he 
ventured  to  tell  Judy  of  what  had  been  running  in  his  head  whilst  he 
slept.  She  listened  joyfully  to  his  recital.  His  golden  dreams,  she  con- 
sidered, were  indicative  of  the  favourable  intentions  of  the  fairies,  who 
had  doubtless  singled  him  out  as  the  object  of  their  capricious  bounty. 
They  would  enrich  him  and  relieve  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of 
guarding  the  treasure.  She  entreated  him  to  go  to  the  cave,  and  obey  the 
instructions  he  had  received  in  his  dreams. 

The  cavern  was  a  dreary  place  to  visit  at  any  time,  but  at  the  solemn 
hour  of  midnight  few  would  care  to  enter  it  alone.  To  the  mind  of  the 
superstitious  gold-seeker  it  would  be  filled  with  a  thousand  imaginary 
terrors.  Then  he  brooded  over  his  dreams  till  their  details  became,  as  it 
were^  intensified  into  reality.  The  cavern,  the  old  man,  and  the  spot 
where  the  treasure  was  supposed  to  be  buried,  were  constantly  present  to 
his  mind.  Hence  he  already  considered  himself  a  rich  man,  for  with  a 
little  courage  and  exertion  he  should  become  the  possessor  of  untold  gold. 
But  superstition  extinguishes  courage,  and  thus  the  person  becomes  in- 
capable of  exertion. 

Having  regard  to  these  circumstances,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that 
his  wife's  urgent  solicitations  were  for  some  time  unavailing.  However, 
by  dint  of  laughing  at  his  fears  she  overcame  them,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  set  out  one  night  for  the  cavern,  taking  with  him  a  pick,  a  spade,  a 
couple  of  rushlights,  and  a  bit  of  blessed  candle  that  had  lain  by  since 
Candlemas-day.  He  was  provided  with  flint  and  steel  to  strike  a  light, 
and  with  a  bottle  of  first  shot  potheen,  which  the  thoughtful  Judy  had 
thrust  into  his  pocket,  to  keep  up  his  courage.  Thus  equipped  he  sneaked 
rather  than  walked  out,  for  he  was  fearful  that  some  one  might  be  loitering 
on  the  road,  who  seeing  him  thus  equipped  might  through  curiosity  follow 
him  to  see  what  business  he  had  in  hand,  which,  should  it  end  unsuccess- 
fully, would  expose  him  to  the  laughter  of  the  town. 

It  was  only  a  few  miles  from  his  cabin,  which  was  in  the  outskirts  of 
Clogheen,  to  Skiheenarinky,  where  the  cave  is,  and  as  he  hurried  along  he 
looked  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  sometimes  behind  him,  uneasily  and 
furtively,  though  it  was  now  dark,  and  there  was  little  danger  of  his  being 
accosted.  Soon  he  felt  his  spirits  flag,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  road  began 
to  oppress  him.  He  tried  to  rouse  himself  by  whistling  the  "  Rakes  of 
Mallow ;"  but  his  heart  still  sank  at  every  step  of  the  road,  and  even  at 
every  bar  of  the  tune,  and  Mickey,  as  a  last  resource,  put  the  whisky- 
bottle  to  his  lips.  The  sovereign  efficacy  of  the  '<  dew"  was  immediately 
manifested.  He  became  blithesome  and  brave ;  and  he  now  whistled  so 
tunefully  that  larks,  of  much  experience  even,  awoke  astonished  that  it 
could  be  daylight  already,  and  looked  about  for  the  presumptuous  bird 
that  had  anticipated  their  morning  carol. 

Having  arrived  at  the  cave,  he  sat  down  upon  a  large  stone  which  half 
blocked  up  the  entrance.  The  business  of  the  night  now  crowded  upon 
his  brain,  and  he  remained  for  a  short  time  perplexed  and  irresolute.  The 
cavern  still  had  terrors  for  him,  which  made  him  pause  before  descendingi 
and  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  '*  drop  of  comfort"  to  clear  his  head,  to 
/an.— YOL.  oxxxin.  mo.  dxxix.  i 
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steady  hia  nerves,  and  to  inspire  him  with  courage.  He  had  already 
applied  so  often  to  this  friend  and  consoler,  that  the  bottle  was  half  empty 
when  he  now  put  it  to  his  lips.  He  was  fatigued  with  walking  quickly, 
and  carrying  the  pick  and  spade,  so  the  rest  on  the  stone  was  most 
agreeable.  It  was  a  fine,  cold,  starlight  night,  and  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  heavens  he  muttered  a  prayer  for  "  good  luck  ;*'  for  if  the  crook  of 
gold  he  had  come  in  search  of  were  once  his,  would  he  not  have  a  guinea 
for  every  little  star  that  shed  its  twinkling  light  upon  him  P  He  felt  in 
his  pockets,  the  flint  and  steel,  the  rushlights,  and  the  bit  of  blessed  candle 
were  there  ready  for  use.  The  pick  and  spade  were  close  at  hand,  the 
cavern  was  behind ;  but  his  courage  was  again  rapidly  flowing  from  him. 
However,  he  would  fortify  himself  with  a  drop  of  potheen,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  business.  He  helped  himself  as  liberally  as  the  occasion  required, 
and  his  coiirage  rose  again,  till  he  felt  himself  as  brave  as  one  of  the 
Fenians  of  olden  time. 

He  descended.  Pieces  of  rock,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  series  of  steps  down  to  the  cave.  It  was  not  so  dark  as  he  had 
expected  it  to  be,  for  a  pale  silvery  light  disclosed  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  steps,  the  rough- looking  sides,  and  the  lofty  roof,  tnen  faded 'into 

Sloom  iu  the  distance.  The  flint  had  fallen  from  his  pocket  whilst  he  was 
ipping  down  the  stones,  but  he  struck  fire  from  one  of  them  with  his 
steel,  and  lighted  his  blessed  candle.  Then  he  looked  boldly  about  him, 
for  he  had  banbhed  all  feeling  of  apprehension,  and  was  buoyed  up  with 
hope.  The  candlelight  had  mingled  with  the  light  so  strangely  visible, 
and  disclosed  to  Michael  Ryan's  astonbhed  gaze  tlie  vast  extent  of  this 
subterranean  apartment.  Water  had  pereoTated  and  stained  the  roof, 
dropped  down  on  the  uneven  ground,  where  it  formed  into  pools.  He 
saw  nothing  here  to  excite  his  curiosity,  so  he  hurried  along  by  the  right- 
hand  side,  searching  diligently  for  the  aperture  which  leads  to  the  cavern 
in  which  he  was  to  seek  for  the  money.  He  had  been  walking  a  few 
minutes  when  he  descried  the  opening,  or  rather  hole,  in  the  rock,  through 
which  he  dragged  himself  ana  his  tools,  till  he  came  to  a  stupendous 
cavern,  resplendent  with  natural  decorations.  The  sight  quite  dazzled 
him.  The  pale  silvery  light  was  visible  in  this  cavern  also,  but  it  was 
brighter  and  more  lummous,  owing  to  its  being  reflected  from  thousands 
of  stalactites,  which  in  huge  pillar-like  masses  were  pendent  from  the  top ; 
many  of  them  reached  to  the  ground,  and  were  of  various  forms;  some 
spiral,  some  circular,  and  some  square;  and  the  spaces  between  them 
were  so  architecturally  regular  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  design  to  the 
arrangement. 

Though  these  pillar-like  masses  hang  &om  the  roof,  they  seem  to 
support  it;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  a  long  wide  passage,  which 
extends  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  cavern.  When  the  visitor  nrst  enters 
it,  and  his  eye  glances  from  pillar  to  pillar  till  they  are  lost  in  the  dim 
obscurity  of  distance,  he  may  trace  in  it  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  aisle 
of  a  gigantic  cathedral.  It  boasts  also  of  other  embellishments.  Between 
the  pillars  and  the  sides  drop  a  profusion  of  fringe-like  stalactites,  glitter- 
ing m  the  light,  and  so  artfully  dbposed  as  if  Nature  had  studied  effect 
when  she  put  them  there. 

Mickey  Evan  was  quite  awe-struck  with  the  splendours  of  the  place. 
The  numberless  pillars  reflected  and  multiplied  the  light  of  his  blessed 
candle  a  thousand  times.     But  these  illusions  did  not  distract  hb  mind 
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from  Kis  business ;  he  counted  the  columns,  remembering  the  intimation 
he  had  receiyed  in  his  dreams,  and  he  selected  the  third  one  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  which  he  thought  pointed,  like  the  wizard's  wand,  to  the 
buried  treasure.  He  6xed  his  candle  in  a  little  heap  of  earth,  and  took 
up  his  pick  and  began  to  dig.  One,  two,  three  strokes  into  the  ground, 
and  he  fancied  he  heard  some  one  sneeze  at  his  elbow.  This  he  mought 
a  trick  of  the  Fialash antra,  the  guardian  of  the  treasure,  to  make  him  say, 
"  God  bless  us !"  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  bis  treasure-peeking 
for  that  night.  So  he  took  no  notice,  but  went  on — four,  five,  six  strokes; 
another  sneeze ;  still  he  took  no  notice :  seven,  eight,  nine ;  then  a 
double  sneeze  resounded  through  the  cavern,  and  made  him  look  up  in 
spite  of  himself.  Then  he  saw  a  sight  which  surprised,  but  did  not  dis- 
concert him.  He  could  never  afterwards  account  for  the  wonderful  self- 
possession  and  total  abstinence  of  fear  which  he  experienced  on  this  occa- 
sion. At  a  short  distance  from  him,  iu  the  central  passage,  were  two  old 
men  seated  on  two  tall-backed  chairs.  They  were  dressed  in  brown, 
rather  pleasant  to  look  at,  despite  a  slight  expression  of  anxiety  that  was 
visible  in  their  faces.  In  front  of  each  was  placed  a  box  shaped  like  a 
coffin,  and  filled  with  indescribable-looking  objects,  highly  luminous,  and 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  fiery  swords  twisted  out  of  their  original 
shape.  The  old  men  were  employed  in  keeping  these  bright,  and  as  the 
blade-like  surfaces  of  each  were  rubbed  with  pieces  of  silk,  flashes  of 
intense  light  were  emitted,  which  further  illumined  the  cavern.  Accord- 
ing as  one  of  these  strange-looking^  objects  was  polished  it  was  placed  in 
either  of  the  boxes  ;  then  the  polisher  nelped  himself  to  snuff  from  an  old 
horn-box  which  he  took  from  nis  coat  pocket.  The  snuff  was  very  pun- 
gent, for  each  pinch  was  followed  by  a  sneeze ;  and  both  old  gentlemen 
having  sneezed  together,  had  caused  Michael  Ryan  to  look  up,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  recognised  one  of  those  before  him  as  the  old  man 
of  his  dreams. 

"  So  you'r  there,"  sed  he«  "  I  was  gettin'  afeerd  you'd  forgit  what 
I  tould  you  ;  but  you  can  take  a  hint,  I  see." 

Mickey's  first  impulse  was  to  cross  himself ;  but  he  stopped  his  arm 
midway  to  his  forehead,  and  checked  the  prayer  that  had  rushed  to  his 
lips,  for  he  had  been  told  that  either  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  gold- 
finding  for  that  night,  so  he  contented  himself  with  saying : 

'*  Shure  yer  honour  knows  that  to  a  boy,  like  me,  a  nod  is  as  good  as 
a  wink  any  day." 

*'  Bince  we've  met  before,  an*  are  likely  to  be  firiends,  it's  but  fair  you 
should  know  who  you  are  spakin'  to  ;  I'm  Eeles,"  said  he,  *^  the  Misther 
Eeles,  yoa  know,  that  was  berried  on  Knockmeledown  Mountain."  Here 
the  old  gentleman  drew  himself  up  and  looked  mighty  grand. 

"  See  that,  now,"  said  Mickey,  leaning  forward  on  his  pick,  and  rest- 
ing his  chin  on  his  hands,  whilst  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  pointed  to  his  venerable  companion,  and  said : 

"This  cnap's  my  brother;  an'  now,  I  see,  you'd  be  afther  knowin* 
what  we're  up  to  aown  here,  an'  what  thim  conthrairy-lookin'  things  in 
the  boxes  ie  ;  weU,  ye  see  thim's  thundherboults  that  was  picked  up  in  the 
bog  of  Allen,  an'  they're  sent  to  us  to  be  claned,  an'  thin,  ye  see,  they 
can  be  let  off  agin,  an'  they'll  look  as  well  an'  make  as  much  noise  as 
bran  new  ones." 

i2 
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'^  D'ye  mane  to  tell  me  it*8  come  to 'that  wid  them  ?  Share,  thim'll 
be  only  second-hand  thundherboults." 

«  You'r  your  father's  son,  Mickey.  You  see  we're  kept  here  from  one 
day's  end  to  another  tidivatin'  thim  fur  use  agin." 

"  Yer  honours  must  be  very  knowledgeable  intirely  fur  sich  a  job." 

'<  You'r  a  sinsible  boy  to  say  so,  fur  afore  we  came  down  here  there 
wasn't  a  mother's  sow!  could  do  it,  an'  there  was  a  gpreat  waste  intirely 
of  thundher  an'  lightnin'.*' 

Mickey,  on  finding  himself  spoken  to  so  confidentially,  grew  bolder  in 
his  speech,  and,  being  naturally  curious  to  know  whether  the  same  desire 
to  drink  was  felt  by  the  brothers  as  it  was  by  himself,  he  asked : 

"  D'ye  get  e'er  a  dhrop  at  all  at  all,  whin  the  drooth  comes  on  ye  ?" 

The  elder  of  the  brothers,  who  spoke  for  both,  answered  : 

"  Ye  disrimimber  that  we're  no  longer  like  yourself,  carryin'  about 
our  clay  to  be  moistened ;  no,  Mickey,  our  clay  is  on  the  mountains 
above.  But  we  mustn't  waste  our  time  in  palaverin'  whin  we've  biziness 
to  do.  I  can  help  you  to  the  goold  if  you'll  help  me  wid  the  job 
afore  me." 

<<  Ax  me  anything  but  that,  az  me  anything  but  that,"  said  Mickey, 
getting  hot;  "shure  it  wonld  be  a  bad  day  wid  me  whin  I'd  take  to 
passiu'  off  ould  thundherboults  fur  new  ones  on  me  neighbers." 

But  he  quickly  recovered  himself  when  he  recollected  that  his  loss  of 
temper  might  cost  him  a  fortune,  and  he  added,  apologetically : 

"  You  see,  yer  honour,  the  daycent  people  are  mighty  partikelar  in 
regard  to  their  thundher,  an'  be  rayson  of  their  not  bein'  very  know- 
ledgeable, they  might  be  afther  thinkin'  that  Ould  Ireland  was  g^in'  to 
the  divil  intirely  if  they  couldn't  always  have  frish  thundher.  Faix,  the 
boys  'id  think  it  as  bad  as  watherin'  their  whisky." 

<<  I  don't  want  ye  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  old  Eeles,  mighty 
bu£Fy,  "  but  to  get  me  a  boult  that's  astray,  an'  which  Father  Dempsey 
fastens  the  sacristy  dure  wid." 

^<  D'ye  mane  to  say  that  he  locks  the  dure  wid  a  thundherboult  ?" 

"  Now  ye  have  it,  an'  ye  must  contrive  to  get  it  fur  me." 

'*  Is  it  to  rob  the  church  ye'd  be  afther  azin'  me,  ye  ould  hay  then  ? 
May  God  bless  and  priserve ! " 

This  pious  ejaculation  and  the  night's  proceedings  were  suddenly  and 
violently  interrupted.  What  he  now  saw  and  heard  quite  bewildered 
him.  The  pillars  of  the  cavern  seemed  changed  to  pillars  of  fire  and 
danced  around.  The  old  men  disappeared  in  flames,  the  lightnings 
flashed  from  the  coffins  round  the  cavern,  which  they  seemed  to  set  on 
fire,  then  directed  their  forked  points  towards  the  devoted  head  of  Mickey 
Ryan,  who  grew  giddy,  and  fell  down  insensible.  The  day  was  breaking; 
the  light  frost  of  an  early  spring  morning  encrusted  the  ground,  be- 
spangled the  shrubs  and  herbs,  and  hung  like  icicles  from  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  when  he  recovered  his  consciousness.  He  was  lying  on  the 
rock  outside  of  the  entrance  to  the  cavern.  How  he  came  there  he  never 
knew.  His  pick  and  spade  were  beside  him,  his  flint  and  steel  and 
rushlights  were  still  in  his  pockets,  but  the  whisky-bottle  lay  empty  at 
his  feet.  Nothing  could  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  cavern ;  nothing  could  prevail  on  his  wife  and 
others  to  whom  he  narrated  the  story  to  believe  he  had  ever  been  in  it. 
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The  general  supposition  was  that  the  adventure  was  nothing  but  a 
dream  induced  by  too  copious  draughts  of  potheen. 

As  this  story  was  never  introduced  unless  when  the  host  was  a  little 
inebriated,  so  it  was  generally  the  closing  pleasantry  of  the  night.  But 
on  this  occasion  he  was  stimulated  to  a  ftirther  effort,  and  in  spite  of  his 
voice  being  thicker  than  usual,  and  his  manner  more  excited,  he  main- 
tained that  he  was  *'  as  fresh  as  paint/'  and  insisted  on  singing  in  praise 
of  his  favourite  beverage  Carolan's  celebrated  song : 

Oh,  whisky  is  the  nostrum  that  can  cure  every  ill, 
*Tis  the  charm  that  can  work  beyond  the  doctor's  skill. 
If  sad,  or  sick,  or  sore. 
Take  a  bumper  brimming  o'er. 
And  sprightliness  and  jollity  shall  bless  thee  still : 
Still  seducmg ; 
Glee  producing; 
Love  inspiring; 
Valour  firing ; 
'Tis  the  nectar  of  the  gods ; — it  is  the  drink  divine  : 
Let  no  travelled  dunce  again 
Praise  the  wines  of  France  and  Spain ; 
What  is  claret  or  champagne  ? 
Be  the  whisky  mine ! 

In  a  few  minutes  the  vocal  ism  had  subsided  into  sound  slumber,  the 
unmbtakable  sounds  of  which  resounded  in  the  apartment  instead  of 
the  voice  of  song.  The  guest  looked  round  him,  and  saw  that  he  was 
the  only  person  still  awake,  so  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  sought  the 
humble  but  cleanly  bed  that  was  prepared  for  him. 

He  who  is  not  accustomed  to  make  one  of  a  happy  family  in  an  Irish 
cabin  can  have  little  hope  of  sleeping  long  in  the  morning.  Within  such 
an  abode  the  rising  of  the  sun  is  the  signal  for  a  general  commotion. 
The  cock  crows  incessantly,  hens  cackle,  the  pig  grunts,  and  the  playful 
prattle  of  the  ''  childre"  increases  the  hubbub.  Such  were  the  sounds 
that  awoke  the  guest  from  a  refreshing  sleep.  He  made  a  hasty  toilet, 
and  prepared  to  resume  his  journey.  Judy  provided  a  substantial  break- 
fast for  him  of  fried  rashers  and  eggs,  after  partaking  of  which  he  bade 
good-by  to  the  Ryans,  and  received  their  hearty  "  God  speed"  in  return. 
He  lef^  their  hospitable  cabin  and  walked  briskly  towards  the  road,  which 
slopes  its  zigzag  course  down  to  the  town  of  Clogheen.  The  thunder 
and  rain  of  the  preceding  night  had  rendered  the  morning  air  delight- 
fully fresh.  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly.  Sweet  odours  from  the 
heather-bell,  mosses,  and  ferns  came  stealing  up  the  mountain,  and  the 
pedestrian  found  the  morning's  walk  but  added  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
night  spent  in  the  hospitable  cabin  on  Knockmeledown. 
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BT  CTRT7S  BBDDlKa. 

The  members  of  the  imperial  parliament,  of  all  sides  and  every  yuiety 
of  opinion,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  occupied  t  hemselres  in  address- 
ing their  constituents  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country,  not  so  much 
in  the  way  of  accounting  for  their  execution  of  the  trusts  reposed  in 
them,  as  of  making  statements  pro  or  can.  regardmg  the  measures  of  the 
government.  This  *^  starring"  it  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  playen^  is  not  to  be  regarded  so  much 
in  the  way  of  giving  an  account  of  their  stewardships,  as  in  that  of  an 
exposition  of  the  conduct  of  the  sid»  they  supported.  Some,  indeed,  im* 
pugn  the  measures  of  the  government,  who  vote  with  it  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  cannot  get  one  more  accordant  with  their  wiwes,  and  they 
may,  by  opposing  it,  change  the  bad  for  a  worse.  If,  like  the  illustrious 
and  noble-spirited  patriot,  Andrew  Marvell,  the  session  over,  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  an  account  of  their  individual  trust,  and  in  detail  ex- 
plained their  motives  for  the  line  of  conduct  they  had  seen  best  to  adopt 
m  regard  to  particular  measures,  they  would  have  stood  higher^  in  the 
estimation  of  truth-seeking  people.  The  newspapers  detail  the  measures 
of  the  government,  and  examine  them  as  they  are  developed.  The  re- 
petition of  them,  during  the  recess,  by  the  meinbers  of  the  administration 
alone,  to  those  who  send  them  to  parliament,  is,  in  addition,  quite 
enough  for  the  general  information.  What  we  want  is  the  real  ground 
upon  which  a  member  of  parliament  personally  supports  a  measure  or 
measures  during  the  session,  whether  he  belong  to  the  ministerial  or 
opposition  side.  Marvel],  above  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  witty  and 
conscientious  men  that  ever  had  a  seat  in  either  house  of  parliament, 
made  it  a  rule  to  give  a  particular  account  of  his  management  of  the 
trust  that  had  been  confided  to  him,  showing  in  what  way  he  had  seen 
fit  to  promote  the  political  good  of  those  who  sent  him  to  represent 
them,  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  community.  This  glorious  conscien- 
tiousness has  been  too  seldom  imitated  in  our  venal  times.  The  mem* 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  and  men  in  official  posts,  are  best  able,  and  for  the 
most  part  do,  explain  to  the  public  the  grounds  upon  which  they  act. 
Such  must  ever  be  the  case  in  a  free  country,  and  these  explanations 
being  the  most  authentic,  are  sufficient  to  guide  the  popular  judgment 
in  respect  to  the  nature  and  motives  of  the  measures  adopted.  It  is 
somewhat  surperfluous,  therefore,  to  justify  to  constituencies  those  poli- 
tical acts  which  are  more  effectively  Justified  elsewhere.  It  is  the  indi- 
vidual iustification  of  the  member  by  himself  that  should  be  the  staple  of 
his  address  to  those  who  qualify  him  for  his  seat.  To  say  '<  I  vbted  for 
or  against  a  minister  because  I  am  or  am  not  of  his  party,"  is  no  satis- 
factory explanation.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that,  without  getting  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  individual  has  no  chance  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  public  life  in  England.  Once  in  the  House,  a  mini- 
mum of  talent  will  be  sufficient  to  gain  him  notoriety,  and  even  ensure 
the  success  of  mediocrity,  or  something  less  than  an  intellectual  moiety 
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of  the  human  average.  This  being  well  known,  it  is  excusable  if  dis- 
trust be  sometimes  generated.  We  want  to  know  what  our  repre- 
sentatives are  in  themselves,  what  weight  of  sterling  metal  they  carry, 
what  degree  of  conscientiousness  they  possess  that  will  enable  them  to 
resist  corruption,  how  far  they  are  influenced  by  a  desire  for  the  popular 
benefit,  and  how  near  or  remote  they  are  from  that  selfish  venality  which 
is  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  time,  and  for  which  the  public,  or  a  ministry 
itself,  is  too  often  set  at  sale  by  those  who  are  insensible  to  high  feeling 
and  lore  of  country,  as  they  are  open  to  everything  in  the  shape  of 
prejudice,  selfishness,  and  contracted  action,  whereyer  the  public  good  is 
concerned. 

We  have  often  thought,  that  were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  real  mo- 
tives of  some  men  seeking  for  seats  in  the  legislature,  we  should  find  in 
it  causes  no  less  for  surprise  than  sorrow.  The  desire  to  benefit  the 
people  at  large,  and  to  exalt  the  national  character,  we  should  discover 
to  be  overiaid  with  candidates  only  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  selfish 
schemes  and  individual  lucre,  through  the  obtainment  of  grants,  the 
foundiEition  of  companies,  and  similar  selfish  objects.  We  once  heard  it 
stated  that  such  and  such  a  railway  had  got  two  or  three  members  into 
the  House.  This  might  not  be  true,  but  it  served  as  a  picture  of  the 
ideas  entertained  by  scheming  or  money-making  men  of  parliamentary 
independence  in  law-making.  It  is  upon  the  whole  a  matter  for  con- 
g^tulation  that  the  mixed  nature  of  our  constitution  prevents  the  pre- 
ponderance to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  prolongation  of  our  free- 
dom, of  either  the  agricultural  or  commercial  interests.  The  former, 
when  all-prevailing,  has  a  tendency  to  the  despotism  of  one,  the  com- 
mercial to  a  self-interest  which  leads  to  the  tyranny  of  many.  Our  hope  of 
a  prolonged  freedom,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  superiority  either  of  agri- 
culture or  of  commerce,  but  in  what  may  be  called  a  "  mixed  commis- 
sion" of  them,  or  the  blending  of  one  with  the  other.  Feudality,  and  a 
Council  of  Ten,  have  both  shown  how  ill  they  are  adapted  for  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people.  We  must  endeavour  to  secure  our  liberties  upon  a 
DELsis  that  shall  consist  of  a  due  mixture  of  the  two  pursuits.  Still  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  in  powerful  action  that  preponderating  motive 
which,  exalted  for  a  time,  works  out  in  the  end  great  reverses  in  national 
freedom.  The  Italian  commercial  states  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
Tyre  with  Carthage  in  more  ancient  times,  show  that  a  rapid  ascent  to 
greatness  is  scarcely  achieved  by  commerce  alone  before  reaction  ensues, 
and  the  national  edifice  crumbles  into  ruin. 

But  this  is  speculating  on  the  fiiture,  the  results  of  which  are  so  deeply 
concealed  in  the  womb  of  time — to  the  addresses  of  the  ministers  we  must 
look  fbr  explanations  in  calculating  probabilities  for  the  year  1 865.  On 
the  whole  they  must  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  Peace  has  been  wisely 
and  steadily  maintained  by  the  government  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  rebellion  in  America.  The  same  has  been  the  case  on  the  European 
continent  in  that  contest  which  Prussia  ranks  as  a  mighty  achievement  in 
arms,  playing  Bombastes  all  through  the  sanguinary  gam^  she  com- 
menced so  needlessly,  to  show  the  world  at  what  a  small  ratio  she  values 
the  blood  of  her  people,  and  exalts  actions  that  from  disparity  of  force 
can  confer  no  credit  upon  soldiership.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  day  of  a 
bitter  retribution  is  not  far  distant.     She  became  what  she  b  by  means, 
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in  too  many  inatanceSy  wholly  indefensible,  and  her  turn  for  her  late  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  reason  and  humanity,  may  cause  her  another ' 
abject  humiliation  in  a  second  Jena.     Will  absolute  sovereigns  nerer 
learn  the  rudiments  of  humanity  and  wise  government  ? 

The  wisdom  of  our  own  rulers  has  kept  us  from  our  old  propensity  of 
mixing  ourselves  up  in  every  petty  quarrel  of  a  continental  despotism, 
most  of  all  with  those  which  break  out  among  the  stolid  German  courts. 
We  have  before  us  work  enough  cut  out  with  our  fifty  colonies  at  our 
heels  to  last  for  no  little  time  to  come.  We  have  to  husband  our  re- 
sources, and  trust  that  we  shall  soon  see  our  enormous  debt  reducing. 
Except  as  respects  the  navy,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  spend  more 
money  now  than  we  spent  thirty  years  ago.  Pitt,  after  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  began  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  cleared  away  the  larger  part,  had  not  George  III.  commenced  a 
second  ruinous  war  for  kingly  power,  wholly  unprovoked,  until  at  last  it 
became  a  war  for  our  own  defence.  The  lesson  thus  taught  was  a  bitter 
one,  but  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  serve  as  a  caution  in  similar  cases,  since 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  a  better  use. 

At  home  we  have  enjoyed  peace,  and,  notwithstanding  the  American 
war  and  the  default  of  the  raw  material  in  cotton,  we  have  seen  our 
commerce  astonishingly  increased.  In  Ireland  there  has  been  a  most  pro- 
ductive season  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  we  learn  from  the  speech  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  his  Tamworth  constituency.     It  is  pleasing  to  hear 
once  more  from  the  place  represented  by  his  father  that  the  sound  of  free 
trade  comes  from  where  the  first  Sir  Bobert  Peel  held  that  principle  in 
private,  which  the  late  lamented  Sir  Robert,  his  son,  at  first  opposed, 
then  with  a  conviction  that  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  much 
thought  upon  historical  and  existing  evidence,  read  his  recantation  of  his 
earlier  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  honestly  and  manfully  avowed  them  to 
those  who  were  too  blind,  prejudiced,  or  interested  to  take  the  same  manly 
course.  The  vituperation  from  the  small  minds  which  assailed  him  on  that 
occasion,  minds  ratuous  or  wilfully  blind  to  incontestable  principles,  what 
effect  did  it  produce,  but  just  that  which  depressed  still  lower,  if  possible, 
the  ignorance  or  wilfulness,  or  both,  employed  in  the  congenial  task  of 
odious  personal  allusion  to  cozen  the  approbation  of  a  faction  ?    Where  is 
that  party  now  which  talked  so  loftily  of  its  own  knowledge  of  the  de- 
struction free  trade  was  to  bring  upon  the  country  1     How  fearfully  ill 
that  measure  has  operated  in  r^ucing  to  zero  the  price  of  land !     How 
look  those  angry  or  contemptuous  visages  that  predicated  national  ruin  in 
cheap  food,  and  laboured  so  long  and  with  such  a  formidable  array  of  titles 
and  names,  destitute  alone  of  common-sense  argument,  to  resist  that 
cheering  state  of  things  which  has  placed  this  country  under  the  Pal- 
merston  ministry  in  a  position  so  flourishing?     If  the  old  opponents  of 
the  principle  have  not  already  taken  shame  to  themselves  for  their 
former  opposition  to  it,  they  are  past  hope,  and  can  expect  only  the  pity 
of  tbe  humblest  artisan  in  the  nation,  whose  mind  in  perspicuity  and  ac- 
quirement is  exalted  as  much  higher  than  theirs  as  their  circumstances  in 
fife  are  beyond  his  in  the  accidents  of  wealth  and  station. 

In  spealcing  of  the  last  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
the  observations  of  the  present  Sir  Robert,  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
who  was  lately  entertained  by  the  Mayor  of  Tamworth,  upon  which  oc- 
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oasioQ  he  became  the  exponent  of  the  state  of  the  sister  kingdom.  Ireland 
has  been  the  great  puzzle  of  every  cabinet,  Whig  or  Tory,  since  the  latter 
became  aware  that  to  rule  Ireland  by  cooking  up  a  faction  would  not 
succeed.  Prolonged  experience  will,  at  the  eleventn  hour,  work  out  con- 
Tiction  in  the  more  stolid.  No  one  of  any  political  breed  desires  to  foment 
troubles  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  people  there  will  continue  to  puzzle 
all  political  parties  in  this  country,  and  to  this  end,  seem  to  have  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  an  especial  gift  of  subdolous  management,  never  out- 
done nnder  similar  circumstances.  If  the  minister  of  the  day  be  success- 
ful elsewhere,  there  is  always  something  discovered  a  little  crooked  in 
Ireland.  Are  the  middling  classes  silent  and  comparatively  contented  for 
a  time^  an  agrarian  murder  relieves  the  consequent  monotony,  and  a 
tragedy  is  rehearsed  to  the  horror  of  all  listeners — a  tragedy  without  one 
circumstance  that  can  alleviate  its  bloodguiltiness,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  an  enjoying  revel  to  the  vulgar  and  perverted  spirit 
of  a  sensation  novelist  of  the  passing  hour. 

The  Irish  want  everything  to  be  done  for  them,  because  they  will  do 
nothing  for  themselves,  either  through  inertness  or  an  apprehendfed  claim 
upon  the  sister  country.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  have  those  who  will 
think  for  us  when  we  can  get  them  to  do  so.  Ireland  found  capitalists 
enough  to  buy  up  nearly  all  the  estates  sold  on  account  of  their  embarrass- 
ments the  other  day,  and  yet  nearly  six  millions  of  people  are,  from  some 
cause  or  another,  unable  to  match  three  millions  in  Scotland  in  those  re- 
turns which  exhibit  the  statistical  wealth  of  the  respective  nations.  In  a 
country  very  far  superior  to  Scotland,  and  where  the  breeding  of  cattle  suc- 
ceeds admirably,  with  a  market  at  hand,  we  find  that  branch  of  agricul- 
ture by  no  means  so  extended  as  it  might  be  made.  It  is  really  painful 
to  contrast  the  diligence  and  opulence  of  the  Scotch  with  the  position  of 
a  finer  country.  Let  us  take  the  population  of  Scotland  at  8,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  and  that  of  Ireland  at  6,000,000,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
though  this,  in  both  cases,  may  be  a  little  over  the  mark.  We  find  the 
returns  of  income-tax  for  one  year  recently,  for  Ireland,  862,627Z. ;  for 
Scotland,  926,626/.  Take  the  muls,  or  rather  the  popular  communica- 
tion by  letter,  no  bad  criterion  of  the  social  state  of  a  people.  We  find  the 
Post-office  returns  for  the  same  year  were,  for  Scotland,  56,000,000  of 
letters  for  3,000,000  of  population.  Ireland,  with  6,000,000  of  popula- 
tion, we  find,  returns  but  50,000,000  in  place  of  112,000,000,  which 
should  be  propoitionably  given  to  equal  the  Scotch  returns.  How  does 
this  happen  with  noble  ports,  coasts  abounding  in  fish,  excellent  grazing  ^ 
lands,  and  a  soil  in  general  fruitful  ?  It  is  this  point  which  is  to  be  ex- ' 
plained.  How  comes  it  that  3,000,000  of  people  on  poorer  land  exhibit 
this  superiority  ?  How,  but  because  the  one  puts  its  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  is  active  for  itself,  and  the  other  hangs  back,  and  expects 
everything  to  be  done  for  it  by  others.  We  fear  there  is  an  idea  that 
entering  into  business  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  many  individuals  in 
Ireland,  with  a  capital  barely  sufficient  to  support  them  without  a  profes- 
non,  is  to  live  in  a  sort  of  degradation  ill-becoming  the  descendants  of  the 
illustrious  fifty,  who  soon  after  the  Flood  came  over  and  peopled  Ireland, 
dividing  the  boA  among  them,  according  to  their  ancient  historians.  To 
be  serious,  there  seems  wanting  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  in 
Ireland  which  is  calculated  to  make  it  that  which  its  natural  advantages 
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proiFer  to  its  sons.  The  miserable  roligious  jealousies  vAaeh  agitate  the 
country  are  unworthy  of  a  iliinking  people.  In  fiict,  therare  adverse  to 
all  religion  that  bears  the  Christian  name,  and  bespeak  a  character  greatly 
behbd  the  age. 

We  learn  from  Sir 'Robert  Peel*s  Tamworth  speech  that^  while  the 
fimits  of  the  soil  recently  have  been  abundant  in  the  island,  l^re  exist 
complaints  of  Irishmen  being  kept  back  from  the  public  serrice,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  fact.  In  lieu  of  such  complaints,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
wealthier  Irish  attended  a  litde  closer  to  the  poorer  classes  in  their  own 
island,  if  they  set  on  ibot  fisheries,  and  imitated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  class  in  the  sister  kingdoms.  The  country,  as  a  wholis,  should  be 
ruled  with  an  impartial  hand.  Sir  Robert  very  justly  remarked,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  three  kingdoms  should  be  treated  upon  the  same  footing. 
Ireland  has  no  claim  to  especial  favour  set  against  those  who  have 
diligently,  and  with  a  true  view  to  their  own  benefit,  naturally  in- 
cluding the  general  good,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and'  by  well- 
timed  labour  and  a  judgment  acquired  from  experiencci  have  in  their  own 
advanced  the  public  interests.  Why  are  there  not  fbheries  on  the  coasts 
of  Ireland,  a  great  source  of  wealth  p  The  reply  will  be,  **  Advance  us 
money  for  the  purpose,  and  we  will  experiment-  upon  it."  j^ow  the 
Comifiii,  or  Scotch,  or  Norfolk  people  did  not  come  to  the  government  for 
the  means  of  establishing  their  fisheries.  They  joined  hands,  and  if  they 
began  on  a  small  scale,  they  soon  found  means  by  their  diligence  and 
care  to  extend  their  operations  by  means  of  their  profits.  There  is  capital 
in  Ireland,  but  we  believe  its  holders  will  not  employ  it,  and  the  poorer 
classes  are  in  consequence  the  sufferers. 

The  Irish  people  should  imitate  the  Scotch  in  practice  nJ^er  than  in 
'words.  They  should  show  that,  while  they  boast  of  the  "  grcen  island," 
there  are  grounds  for  boasting  beyond  leaving  their  bogs  to  nature,  and 
their  peasantry  to  idleness.  As  already  said,  the  purchase  of  the  embar- 
rassed estates  by  Irishmen  shows  there  is  capital  in  the  country ;  but  we 
take  it  that  the  owners  are  averse  from  entering  upon  those  undertakings 
which  are  only  speculatively  profitable.  Hence  me  poor  want  employ^ 
ment,  or  only  obtain  a  minimum  of  pay,  and  are  driven  to  emigration  as 
a  resource.  The  ambition  of  the  better  classes  is  wrongly  directed,  and 
there  is  too  much  "  swivel-headedness"  among  them,  and  a  species  of 
pride  different  from  that  we  have  ever  noticed  in  other  races.  **  They 
observe  in  Ireland,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "that  you  must  consider  Ireland 
first,  and  everything  else  afterwards."  We  do  not  think  i^e  idea  we 
have  long  entertained  upon  the  subject  could  be  put  more  lucidly.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  species  of  pride  founded  upon  no  valid  basis.  If  we  ask 
why  we  must  consider  Ireland  "  first,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  reply,  and 
much  eauer  to  answer  why  we  should  not.  Can  s)ie  claim  that  con- 
sideration from  her  own  strenuous  efforts  to  amend  her  social  condition 
at  home  ?  We  fear  not.  We  have  just  witnessed  the  Belfast  riots- 
scenes  so  disgraceful  for  the  exhibition  of  any  civilised  land  in  the  nine* 
teentb  century.  Mobs  lighting  against  each  other  undier  pretence  of 
supporting  that' faith  which  is  based  upon  peace  and  good  will  to*  all,  in 
effect  upon  the  reverse  conduct,  which  leaves  the  inevitable  conclusion, 
that  neither  party  belongs  to  the  creed  for  which  they  both  seem  ready 
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to  cbamiHOB  to  th«  death.    They  vemtnd  us  of  an  epigram  of  the  past, 
which  purported  to  relate  to  an  irishman  slain  in  a  similar  aflair : 

Here  Faddy  lies  slsia  by  two  Christian  religions. 

Truly  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  obierve^  that  '*  we  ought  to  endearoBc  to 
frame  the  wisest  laws,  which  would  be  beneficial  afike  feu*  all  our  feUow- 
conntrymen  who  are  subjects  of  the  Queen,  in  whatever  part  of  the  realm 
they  may  happen  to  be." 

Sir  Robert  justly  observes  that  he  had  found  "  the  Irish  a  most  amiable 
and  kindly  people."  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  with  equal 
justice  speaks  highly  of  the  amenities  of  the  Irish  gentry.  In  this  com^ 
mendation  it  is  probable  all  the  world  w£o  knowa  them  will  join..  Hos- 
pitable, kindly,  good  hearted,  they  are  registered  in  the  bosoms  of  all. 
The  truth  is,  that  these  virtues  almost  always  aocompanv  men  who  are 
seldom  very  deep  thinkers.  They  are  moved  hy.  impulse,  and  are  among  &e 
most  suseeptihle  of  mankind.  Their  generosity  of  temper  is  proVerbial, 
and  their  quickness  of  apprehension  remarkable  ;  bat,,  on-  tihe  other  hand, 
their  want  of  thought  and  hastiness  in  conclusion  are  no  less  conspicuous, 
and  lead  them  into  oddnesses  which  sometimes  appear  grotesque*  There 
is  a  want  of  quietude,  too,  in  the  Irish  character,  which  argues  the  lack 
of  a  mental  object,  or  a  deficiency  in  fixedness  of  aim  in  their  oonduct, 
with  no  excess  of  modesty.  Few  win  their  way  so  quickly  to  our  esteem 
as  the  Irishman,  and  to  none  are  we  more  ready  to  concede  good  nature 
of  character ;  nor  is  he  apt  to  expect  more  from  friendship  than  he  would 
render  in  return  if  it  were  possible.  His  unsettled  character  is  as  oon- 
spicuous  in  public  life  as  in  private,  vet  his  friendships  are  warm,  and  his 
will  kindly.  His  restlessness  is  precisely  in  private  life  that  of  the  entire 
nation.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  if  he  were  ruled  by  Solomon  <'  in 
all  his  glory,"  he  would  not  find  ground  for  complaint  in  some  cause 
which  it  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  remedy  by  his  own  exertion. 

The  state  of  Ireland  and  the  mode  of  its  government  in  the  past  time 
of  its  history,  and  even  before  religious  differences  enhanced  the  troubles 
of  the  island,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  most  violent  character.  It  was  no 
felony  to  kill  an  Irishman  not  of  the  ^'  Septs,"  as  they  were  styled ;  that 
is,  such  as  were  not  of  the  three  or  four  favoured  clans.  The  Irish  were 
not  even  considered  as  subjects,  so  as  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  of  £ngland  until  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Then  were  continued  the  religious  differences  in  addition,  which  began 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  prolonged  down  to  the  death  of 
George  III.,  with  some,  but  only  a  few,  amelbrations.  There  has  not^ 
therefore,  been  time  as  yet  to  see  renovated  and  placed  upon  a  footing, 
pefectly  equable,  the  opposing  religious  sects,  one  of  which  triumphs  in 
the  possessions  of  the  places  of  pecuniary  profit,  under  the  false  plea  of 
'<  religion ;"  the  other  under  the  influence  of  the  old  faith,  having  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  on  its  side,  with  the  poverty  of  the  original 
Church.  The  nature  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  emendation  must 
naturally  be  slow.  The  island  was  still,  as  it  had  been  for  some  time, 
in  this  transition  state,  when  I^rd  Carlisle,  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  as  his  secretary,  became  its  more  immediate  rulers. 

It  is.  to  tUs  last  period  tlaat  the  late  observations  of  Sir  Robert  more 
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immediately  apply.  It  is  not  possible  to  impugn  the  statements  of  one 
so  well  informed  as  the  Irish  Secretary  must  be  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
position  of  the  fi;oyemment  and  people.  He  bears  witness,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  the  honourable  treatment  he  has  received  there,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  the  chance  of  good,  in  continued  progression,  being  in  ex- 
pectancy.* During  the  whole  of  Lord  Falmerston's  administration  the 
Irish  never  had  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
locally  ruled ;  nor  will  the  term  of  Lord  Carlisle's  viceroyship  be  soon 
forgotten. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  present  Irish  Secretary,  as  his  father  boasted 
he  had  done,  arose  from  among  the  people.  There  is  the  prospect, 
judging  under  the  experience  of  his  short  career  as  yet,  of  his  611ing  a 
vacancy  in  public  life,  which,  while  it  recals  the  career  of  his  father,  cut 
off  so  suddenly  from  the  public  service,  will  be  still  more  fortunate  in  its 
beneficial  results,  as  the  progress  of  more  enlightened  political  opinion 
continues.  Sir  Robert  is  in  a  wide  field  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  to 
which  the  past  was  strange,  and  to  which  there  is  no  short  cut.  He  has 
a  right  to  the  public  confidence  in  his  post.  Towards  those  of  his 
distrusters,  for  he  has  many,  who  would  scatter  doubts  of  his  conduct,  we 
would  still  recommend  the  observation  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  for  his 
guidance,  that  one  is  oftener  deceived  by  mistrusting  than  by  confiding. 
The  Irish  character  is  very  peculiar.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  distance  between  the  landowner  and  the  labourer  has  been  too 
great  from  the  intervention  of  those  who  feel  no  interest  in  either  condi- 
tion. It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  there  is  a  disregard 
shown  for  life  there,  and  its  destruction  is  so  frequent  upon  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  that  either  there  is  a  natural  indifference  about  the  com- 
mittal of  violence,  or  the  passion  of  revenge  is  cherished  to  a  fearful 
degree  by  the  labouring  class — is  it  that  there  is  no  law  for  him  but  the 
wild  law  of  savage  vengeance  p  There  is  a  minute  scrutiny  needed  into 
the  cause  of  those  tendencies.  Native  Irishmen  have  assured  us  that  to 
them  there  have  been  cases  wholly  unaccountable.  In  this  and  other  pre- 
dispositions of  the  native  character  there  is  much  room  for  studious  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  those  in  authority. 

Sir  Robert  appears  to  display  a  laudable  anxiety  to  fulfil  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  post  satisfactorily.  He  seems  to  eaten  the  humour  of  the 
native  character,  and  to  know  how  to  turn  it  to  account.  It  is  never 
politic  to  be  above  this  knowledge.  Men  must  often  be  governed  by 
nattering  their  foibles.  Downright  honesty  of  purpose  is  in  all  events  to 
be  preserved,  if  the  means  of  illustrating  it  are  too  often  as  questionable 
as  diplomatic  practice  can  alone  attempt  to  justify. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  we  are  highly  gratified  to  see  that 
there  is  the  hope  of  some  public  men,  at  least,  who  will  be  glided  by  the 
advanced  principles  of  the  time.  Among  those  we  place  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  we  cordially  trust  more  will  be  found  to  continue  to  carry  out  the 
existing  principles  of  the  government,  when  those  now  grown  grey  in  the 
service  of  the  country  have  passed  to  where  no  knowledge,  nor  wisdom^ 
nor  device  comes.  It  would  be  painful,  indeed,  should  the  present  un- 
paralleled eminence  of  this  great  country  be  lowered  by  interferences 
with  the  continental  despotisms,  and  their  merciless  deaUngs  with  weaker 
powers.     They  have,  most  of  them,  to  be  purified  yet^  and  this,  we  too 
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much  fear,  Tvill  only  be  by  violent  means.  Both  England  *and  France  will 
be  wiser  to  keep  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  those  who  are  so  far  behind 
them  In  the  arts,  comforts,  and  advantages  of  a  forward  civilisation,  in 
which  Italy  is  on  the  eve  of  joining  them. 

The  wisdom  of  Lord  Palmerston's  rule  has  produced  corresponding 
effects.  Never  were  the  advantages  of  peace  better  exemplified  ;  never 
was  a  course  more  consistent  with  the  holy  principles  of  our  religion  more 
manifest  in  its  advantages.  The  energy  of  the  native  character  was  never 
shown  to  more  effect.  We  have  observed  a  salutary  neutrality  during  the 
fearful  rebellion  in  America.  We  have  introduced  at  home  improvements 
of  all  kinds,  and  a  vast  line  of  railwacys  has  been  constructed  in  India, 
spreading  peace  and  the  blessings  of  rapid  communication  among  a  very 
ancient  people  beneath  our  rule  in  that  distant  land.  We  have  colonised 
a  new  continent  in  the  East,  and  have  subdued  the  terrors  of  the  ocean 
by  steam.  We  have  established  communications  with  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  earth,  literally  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  have  seen 
our  commerce  extend  beyond  all  expectation.  As  to  the  curse  of  war, 
and  its  burdens,  which  we  once  too  fearfully  experienced,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  place  against  them,  in  contrast,  the  manifold  advantages  of 
peace*  Almost  all  the  great  improvements  thus  enumerated  were  the 
results  of  science  in  our  own  island  during  peace,  whence  they  went  forth, 
like  blessings  direct  from  Heaven,  for  the  enjoyment  and  advantage  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  IB  something  for  the  man  of  mind — the  muldtude  will  not  compre- 
hend the  feeling — it  is  something  for  the  man  of  mind  who  venerates  his 
country,  to  reflect  that,  in  ages  hence,  among  the  differences  and  muta- 
bilities effected  by  time,  when  grass  grows  once  more  on  the  area  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  on  the  site  of  that  metropolis,  where  three  millions  of  souls  lived 
and  bustled,  generation  after  generation  for  ages,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  modern  Tyre  is  no  more,  and  fragile  paper  and  print  are  the  only 
imperishable  monuments  of  the  past,  because  they  are  constantly  renewed 
— ^it  is  something,  as  a  source  of  just  pride,  for  those  now  in  existence, 
as  it  will  be  for  the  myriads  who  will  succeed  us,  and  pass  away  as  we  do, 
to  reflect  that  the  coming  ages  will  recal  our  times,  our  inventions,  our 
colonisations,  and  the  benefits  our  discoveries  have  conferred  upon  the 
world,  with  a  just  pride,  a  noble  exultation  of  the  heart,  while  repeating, 
'^  These  are  the  fruits  of  the  science  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  some  of  the 
blessings  of  which  Heaven  made  them  the  agents  to  introduce  into  the 
world  for  human  benefit."  Pure  and  holy  will  be  that  feeling,  honest 
the  glory  felt  in  the  acknowledgment  by  every  generous  spirit,  since,  of 
all  our  affections,  that  of  the  love  of  country,  and  the  respect  of  it  by 
others,  is  the  most  exalted.  Such  too,  in  degree,  must  have  been  the  re- 
flections of  every  true  Englishman  at  the  close  of  the  year  1864. 

We  have  still  to  lament  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  a 
contest  originating  in  behalf  of  slavery,  an  evil  totally  opposed  to  reasoui 
humanity,  and  the  spirit  of  an  advancing  age.  When  the  rebellion  there 
will  terminate,  and  that  exasperation  which  always  marks  civil  war  will 
cease,  it  is  not  easy  to  predicate.  We  should  regret  to  see  human 
bondage  establbhed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  throughout  the  five 
new  annexations,  which  were  scarcely  fixed  as  slave  states  before  the  war 
broke  out.     The  illustrious  Montesquieu  has,  in  his  <^  Esprit  de  Lois,"  so 
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olenrly  shown  t(ie  effects  of  this  evil  upon  the  manners,  mode  of  thinkingi 
and  spirit  of  ruling,  among  any  people,  that  those  who  consider  the 
question  must  be  converts  to  his  reasoning,  and  have  no  desire  to  see  a 
renewal  upon  the  ocean  of  that  trafiSc,  the  relish  for  which  it  would  seem 
our  own  city  of  Bristol  still  maintains,  judging  from  a  recent  meeting 
there  interrupted  by  slavery  advocates.  These,  it  is  most  probable, 
cherish  still  the  memory  of  the  days  when  that  city  flourished  in  the 
traffic  of  human  blood  and  integument.  The  violence  thus  shown 
originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  remembrance  of  scenes  contributive  to  the 

gains  of  its  African  traders.  The  wealth  that  city  acquired  bv  the  vice, 
owever  flagitious  in  the  mode  of  its  acquirement,  and  abhorrent  to 
humanity,  aroused  regrets  that  thus  found  vent.  Another  proof  how 
difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  from  the  human  soul  the  lust  of  lucre,  and  how 
slowly  just  and  humane  principles  are  established  where  the  reign  of  tliat 
which  is  gainful,  however  atrocious  and  desolating  to  humanity,  has 
once  prevailed  in  conjunction  with  a  low  pursuit,  by  which  the  human 
soul,  once  entrapped,  loses  all  semblance  to  its  immortal  nature,  all  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  great  and  good. 

Our  flnancial  position  for  the  past  year  is  beyond  expectation  in  its 
beneficial  results,  and,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  management,  will,  no  doubt, 
improve  still  further.  When  we  see  what  has  thus  given  us  such  a  cause 
for  national  gratitude,  we  are  led  to  regret  our  past  waste  of  the  resources 
of  the  nation  in  the  contests  into  which  we  were  twice  led  by  George  III. 
It  was  not  until  nearly  twenty-five  years  after  a  gigantic  war  and  its 
outlay,  or  near  the  year  1840,  that  the  country,  which  had  continued  to 
stagger  under  its  burdens,  seemed  to  recover,  and  stand  once  more  firmly 
upon  its  legs.  It  was  from  about  that  period,  in  the  countiy  parts  of 
England  particularly,  that  the  fruits  of  the  recovery  became  obvious,  in  re- 
newed activity  in  every  branch  of  labour,  and  in  civic  improvements 
throughout  the  land.  At  all  events,  the  burdens  of  that  terrible  time, 
remaining  yet  to  be  lightened,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  operate  as  an  ex* 
ample  to  posterity  not  to  play  the  same  losing  game  again,  but  to  imitate 
the  precedent  set  by  the  present  cabinet,  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all 
nations.  We  can  only  rely  upon  our  innate  power  to  r^ly  with  a  smile 
to  any  war  of  words  which  envy  or  malice  may  direct  against  us,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  may.  A  passage  of  arms  with  us  will  not  be  courted 
without  due  consideration  of  the  power  which  will  be  exerted  to  find  the 
seekers  the  gratification  they  may  desire. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  was  written,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
has  ceased  to  exist.  That  nobleman,  who  seemed,  by  his  conciliatory 
manners,  his  equable  temperament  and  virtues,  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
silence  the  insatiate  dissatisfaction  of  a  turbulent,  but  not  numerous 
party  in  Ireland,  if  any  human  being  could  achieve  such  a  hopeless  task, 
was  hurried  out  of  existence  at  the  moment  when  his  friends — and  he  had 
assuredly  no  enemy  out  of  the  Irish  faction,  that  seems  to  place  itself  at 
variance  with  all  mankind — had  otherwise  anticipated.  His  departure 
occurred,  too,  when  his  amiable  and  excellent  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  iiad  just  quitted  him,  full  of  those  hopes  of  his  convalescence 
which  shared  the  dark  fate  of  too  many  of  the  similar  anticipations  of 
mortality.  It  was  that  gleam  of  hope's  sunshine  before  a  departure  to 
the  world  of  npirits,  which  is  so  often  observed  in  those  who  are  upon  the 
verge  of  dissoiution. 
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If  any  are  inclmed  to  question  Lord  Paimerston's  judgment  in  the 
Belection  of  an  individual  for  the  Viceroyship  of  Ireland,  the  appointment 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  that  post  would  be  a  triumphant  reply.  Diffi- 
cult to  fill,  that  lord-lieutenancy  required  pecuUar  qualifications  to  deal 
with  those  factious,  the  differences  of  which  have  existed  so  long  that  they 
have  almost  become  proverbial.  They  have  even  led  to  the  question,  by 
some  little  disposed  to  examine  into  causes  and  effects,  whether  Ireland 
in  its  remoter  corners  had  yet  become  completely  civilised  ?  The  kind- 
ness, engaging  manners,  and  frankness  of  Lord  Carlisle,  were  never  more 
required  nor  better  exhibited  than  in  his  late  high  office.  He  was  bom 
to  be  esteemed,  not  by  those  lofty  displays  of  talent  which  are  so  capti- 
vating to  the  multitude,  but  by  those  equable  virtues  to  which  the  gates 
of  heaven,  to  quote  a  distinguished  writer,  are  flung  more  widely  open 
than  to  those  which  merely  dazzle  the  world  by  showy  achievement. 

In  the  career  of  Lord  Carlisle,  there  were  points  which  may  be  recalled 
when  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  marked  his  peculiar  cha- 
racter,  but  not  one  which  subjected  him  to  censure.  He  obtained  high 
oredit  as  Lord  Morpeth,  when  in  the  Lower  House,  by  his  speeches,  but 
much  more  by  his  bearing  and  that  temperament  which  distinguished 
him  to  the  last,  and  made  him  in  party  conflicts  respected  on  all  sides. 
Perhaps  his  nature  was  less  excitable  than  that  of  most  other  men.  He 
had  more  of  kindness  than  other  political  partisans,  and  he  seemed  unable, 
if  he  would,  to  divest  himself  of  that  virtue.  The  respect  felt  for  him  was 
ever  personal  rather  than  political.  When  Lord  Morpeth,  defeated  years 
ago  in  Yorkshire,  he  made  a  resolve  not  again  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  he  repented  of  his  resolution,  the  only  over-hasty  thing, 
perhaps,  that  he  ever  did  in  public  life.  The  Tory  party  was  victorious, 
and  its  triumph  seemed  likely  to  be  permanent.  Lord  Morpeth  had  not 
at  the  moment  considered  that  just  principles,  political  or  otherwise,  can- 
not remain  long  in  abeyance.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  not  to  be  over- 
come, any  more  than  his  own  conviction  of  his  error  in  his  hasty  resolu- 
tion had  been.  He  wisely  retraced  his  steps.  Yet  his  political  opponents 
found  it  difficult  to  censure  the  politician  wnen  the  man  crossed  their  way. 
Even  the  affected  horror  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party  now  extinct,  or  only 
seen  amid  its  last  struggles,  palsied  and  expiring,  when  his  lordship 
appeared,  in  his  earnestness  and  sincerity,  to  uphold  principles  that  the 
narrow  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  hour,  inheriting  from  the  painful 
leign  of  Cceorge  III.  all  its  baleful  colouring,  deemed  next  to  Holy  Writ 
in  sanctity— even  that  horror  did  not  disturb  his  own  course,  based  as  it 
was  upon  solid  truths.  The  public  regarded  his  open-heartedness  with 
no  small  degree  of  affection,  and  he  never  deceived  it. 

He  was  ever  the  agent  of  his  own  sincere  convictions.  There  was  no 
miserable,  cloudy  varnish  flung  over  his  labours.  He  was  always  lucid 
and  clear.  He  did  not  court  popularity,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
it  courted  him.  He  did  not  care  about  policy  where  reason  and  justice 
should  rule.  Perhaps  he  did  not  always  reflect  that  an  ideality  is  not 
actively  practicable  in  all'cases,  and  that  to  contend  against  the  habits 
and  even  weaknesses  of  our  nature  is  not  generally  successful  from  ad- 
mitted fallibility  in  its  best  condition.  Things  must  be  taken  as  they  are, 
and  we  must  sympathise  with  humanity.  No  one  appeared  more  in  the 
habit  of  it  than  his  lordship.  For  his  verbal  integrity  he  was  ever  held  in 
hi^h  respect 
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No  one  relied  more  on  the  fact,  that  beyond  all  sentiment  of  rank,  or 
reflection  of  a  personal  nature,  as  a  consequence  derived  from  intellectual 
acquirement,  he  was  before  all  a  man.  "  Homo  sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  * 
alienum  puto."*  He  felt  this,  and,  in  consequence,  exhibited  none  of 
those  supercilious  airs  which  men  of  rank  and  fortune  often  exhibit :  he 
was  above  them,  and  could,  relying  upon  his  higher  claim,  regard  his 
station  only  as  an  ornament.  There  was  no  affectation  here.  He  felt 
as  he  acted ;  free,  courteous,  gentlemanly  in  manner,  he  was  so  in  his 
mode  of  thinking.  There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  concinnity,  a  fitness,  a 
dovetailing,  if  the  simile  may  be  used,  between  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting,  which  cannot  be  shown  but  where  it  is  felt. 

After  his  absence  for  several  years  from  the  House  of  Commons,-  to 
which  he  returned  in  1846,  during  which  time  he  visited  the  United 
States,  he  had  still  further  improved  on  his  appearance  in  parliament. 
His  arguments  were  to  the  purpose,  and  were  forcibly  urged  home.  He 
had  become  at  his  age,  then,  all  he  ever  could  be  as  a  public  man.  He 
spoke  in  the  House  sometimes  in  language  a  little  high-flown,  but  always 
in  sentiment  generous,  not  soft  in  tone,  and  somewhat  monotonous,  but 
always  eamestf — the  gpreat  charm  of  an  orator  who  would  move  the 
heart.  His  action  was  somewhat  stiff,  yet  not  unpleasant,  and  at  times 
he  suffered  his  audience  to  perceive  that  he  was  artificial  and  studied, 
rather  than  like  himself  in  private  life,  all  nature;  Amidst  its  ambitious- 
ness  of  style,  and  consequently  a  little  aside  the  mark,  he  swayed  his 
auditory  almost  wholly,  because  he  carried  its  feelings  captive.  All  was 
kindly  and  generous  with  him ;  he  was  all  heart,  and  such  men  are  very 
rare  m  our  day.  He  had  no  acrimony  even  for  a  decided  fbe,  who  must 
have  relaxed  before  his  sympathies.  England  could  just  now  have  spared 
a  better  man  :  Lord  Carlisle  carried  away  her  affections.  How  Ireland* 
has  felt,  we  cannot  judge.  A  new  image  is  set  up  for  the  idolatry  of 
Dublin  fashion,  and  no  doubt  will  soon  attract  the  island  worship.  Lord 
Carlisle  will  pass  away  there,  lut  not  so  in  England.  It  remains  for 
that  singular  people  to  characterise  the  deceased  nobleman  according  to 
their  own  view.  The  view  of  England  is  already  recorded  regarding 
him,  and  will  be  inerasable. 

These  few  lines  must  be  regarded  only  as  the  mere  register  of  a  de- 
plorable loss.  It  would  require  much  space  and  time  to  treat  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Carlisle  as  it  merits  to  be  treated.  We  know  of  no  I0S9 
more  lamentable,  if  we  refer  to  the  ofHce  his  loidship  filled  so  long  and 
so  well.  We  were  never  but  once  in  his  lordship's  society,  but  the 
impress  he  left  was  that  of  amiability  and  exceeding  candour,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  oratory,  that  remarkable  simplicity  which  always  accompanies 
a  pure  and  elevated  mind — elevated  in  the  possession  of  many  of  the 
choicest  but  simple  virtues  that  accompany  frail  mortality. 

•  "  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  humanity." 
t  This  is  the  great  key  to  oratorical  effect.    It  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Spurgeou.    His  sermons  are  nothing  in  the  closet.    The  life  of 
Franklin,  in  mentioning  Whitfield,  details  an  anecdote  to  the  same  effect.  Earnest- 
ness  is  everything. 
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Owe  of  the  primeval  seats  of  the  haman  race,  and  once  the  centre  of 
power,  grandeur,  and  civilisation,  there  are  in  the  present  day  no  regions 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  are  in  a  more  lamentable  social  condition 
than  those  of  Central  Asia.  That  this  state  of  things  should  so  long  con- 
tinue is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  same  international  jealousies 
which  uphold  a  semi-barbarous  Muhammadan  power  within  Europe  itself. 

The  Turkomans  pointed  out  sea-marks  to  Vdmb^ry  on  the  Caspian 
which  they  said  haa  been  placed  there  by  the  **  Inghiliz**  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  Russian  waters,  the  other  side  belonging  to  the  Turkomans, 
"  whom  the  ^  Inghilis'  would  always  protect  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Russians."  There  was  naturally  no  foundation  for  the  statement,  but  it 
shows  what  is  the  prevalent  idea  in  the  country  ;  and  so  they  go  on  with 
predatory  raids,  slave  hunts,  and  murderous  assaults  on  travellers  and 
caravans,  with  an  impunity  which  is  only  now  and  then  repudiated  by  the 
equally  cruel  and  barbarous  local  governments. 

It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  version  of  matters  that  political  exigencies 
should  even  in  an  indirect  manner  entail  such  a  vast  amount  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  it  becomes  still  more  disagreeable  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  exigencies  have  possibly  no  basis  whatsoever.  ^ 

Politically,  the  mistake  lies,  in  respect  to  Turkey,  in  always  taking  it 
for  granted  Uiat,  in  case  of  Christianity  supplanting  the  Crescent,  Russia 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  ascendant  In  respect  to  Central  Asia,  the 
mistake  is  that  Christianity,  or  civilisation,  being  in  the  ascendant,  our 
empire  in  India  would  be  thereby  jeopardised.  Geographers  are  all  at 
utter  variance  with  politicians  upon  this  latter  point.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
Sir  R.  I.  Murohison,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  others,  all  agreed,  when  dis- 
cussing the  results  of  Ydmb^ry's  explorations,  that  the  real  rivalry  be- 
tween us  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia  is  in  commerce,  and  not  in  politics. 

It  is  a  sort  of  law  of  nature,  admitted  as  such  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  shown  by  our  own  position  in  India  and  New  Zealand,  by  that 
of  the  French  in  Algeria,  and  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  that, 
when  civilisation  impinges  on  barbarism,  the  latter  must  give  way.  The 
Russians  were,  in  V&mb^ry's  time  (1863),  at  Kaleh  (castle)  Rehim,  on 
the   Jaxartes;    they  are    at  the  present  moment  masters  of    Rho- 

*  Travels  in  Central  Asia:  being  the  Account  of  a  Journey  from  Teheran  across 
the  Turkoman  Desert  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Khiva,  Bokhara, 
and  Samarcand}  peifomied  in  the  year  1863.  By  Arminins  Vamb^,  Member 
of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  this  Scientifla 
Hission.    John  Murray. 
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kand.  Nor  do  we  grieve  at  these  extensions  of  their  frontiers ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  and  so,  we  opine,  will  any  one 
who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  following  account  of  Vdm- 
b^ry's  experiences,  or  who  are  acquainted  with  the  previous  writings  of 
KhanikoiF,  Lehmann,  Wolf,  Abbott,  and  others,  that,  in  the  words  of  a 
sound  philotopher, "  both  nations,  by  advancing  their  frontier  and  approxi* 
mating  to  each  other,  only  tend  to  civilise  barbarous  regions,  and  to  bring 
savage  nations  under  a  regular  system  of  government." 

The  actual  condition  of  these  most  miserable  countries  is  exemplified 
the  moment  the  frontiers  are  crossed.  Vamb^ry,  disguised  as  a  dervish, 
and  having,  therefore,  advantages  which  no  other  European  traveller  ever 
had  of  seeing  the  interior  life  of  the  people,  crossed  the  Caspian  at  its 
extreme  sooth-east  corner,  from  Kara-tepe  (Black  Hill)  to  Gomush>tepe 
(Silver  Hill),  an  old  Macedonian  nte,  aiid  which  hat  probably  received 
its  name  from  the  silver  coins  found  there.  On  lus  way  he  passed 
Ashurada,  a  Russian  station,  where  were  three  Rasstan  men-of-war,  espe- 
eially  employed  in  preventing  piracy,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  which,  we 
are  told  that  piratical  hordes  of  Turkomans  still  hide  their  vessdls  aioag 
the  coast,  whence,  extending  their  expeditions  to  a  distance  of  a  few 
leagues  into  the  interior,  they  return  to  the  shore,  dragging  with  them 
Persian,  and  even  sometimes  Russian,  slaves.  All  are  nsh,  indeed,  that 
fall  in  their  net,  and  an  nndisguieed  or  unaccredited  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  wonld  experience  the  same  fate. 

*'  Let  US,"  says  Vamb^ry,  <<  only  pietore  to  ourselves  the  feeltngB  of  a 
Persian,  even  admitting  tiiat  he  is  the  poorest  of  his  race,  who  is  sur- 
prised by  a  night  attack,  harried  away  irom  his  family,  and  brought 
hither  (to  Gomush-tepe)  a  prisoner,  and  of^n  wounded.  He  has  to  ex- 
change his  dress  for  old  Turkoman  rag^  that  only  scantily  cover  parts  of 
the  body,  and  is  heavily  laden  with  efaoins  that  gall  his  ankles,  and  occa* 
sion  him  great  and  unoeasing  paia  every  step  he  takes ;  he  is  forced 
upon  the  poore^  diet  to  linger  the  first  days,  often  weeks,  of  his  captivity. 
That  he  may  make  no  attempt  at  flight,  he  has  also  daring  the  night  a 
karabogra  (iron  ring)  attached  to  his  neck  and  fastened  to  a  peg,  so  that 
the  rattle  betrays  even  his  slightest  movements.  No  other  termination 
to  his  sufferings  than  the  payment  of  a  ransom  by  his  friends ;  and  fail- 
ing this,  he  is  liable  to  be  sold,  and  periiaps  hunied  off  to  Khiva  and 
Bokhara ! 

<<  To  the  rattle  of  those  chains  I  eoohl  never  habrtiiate  my  ears;  it  is 
heard  in  the  tent  of  every  Turkoman  who  has  any  pretensions  to  ^  re^ 
spectability'  or  position.  Even  our  £riead  Khandjan  had  two  slaves, 
lads,  only  in  their  eighteenth  and  twentieth  year ;  and  to  behold  these 
unfortunates,  in  the  Moom  of  their  youth,  in  mters,  made  me  feel  inde- 
scribable emotion,  repeated  every  day.  In  addition,  I  was  fereed  to  listen 
in  silence  to  the  abuse  and  curses  with  whidi  thcfle  poor  wretches  were 
loaded.  The  amaUest  demonstration  of  oompassion  would  have  awakened 
suspicions,  as,  on  account  of  my  knowledge  of  Persian,  I  was  most 
frequently  addressed  by  them.  The  youngest  of  our  domestic  slaves,  a 
handsome  black- haired  Irani,  begged  of  me  to  be  so  good  as  to  write  a 
letter  for  him  to  his  relatives,  praying  them,  for  God's  sake,  to  sell  sheep 
and  house  in  order  to  ransom  him,  which  letter  I  accordingly  wrote. 
Upon  one  occarion  I  thooght,  wHhoat  bemg  pereeired,  I  might  give  him 
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a  cup  of  tea,  Knt  unlackily,  at  the  moment  when  he  extended  his  hand  to 
receive  it,  some  one  entered  the  tent.  I  pretended  to  be  only  beckoning 
to  him,  and,  instead  of  presenting  him  the  tea,  I  felt  constrained  to  give 
him  a  few  slight  blows.  Daring  my  stay  iu  Gomush-tepe  no  night 
passed  without  a  shot  echoing  from  the  sea-shore  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  some  piratical  vessel  laden  with  booty.  The  next  morning  I  went  to 
demand  from  the  heroes  the  tithes  due  to  the  dervishes,  or  raUier,  let  me 
say,  to  behold  the  poor  Persians  in  the  first  moments  of  their  misfortune. 
Hy  heart  bled  at  the  horrid  sight  \  and  so  I  had  to  harden  myself  to 
these  most  striking  contrasts  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  humanity  and  tyranny, 
of  scrapolons  honesty  and  the  very  scum  of  knavery." 

It  is  curious  to  read  with  what  facility  these  abductions  of  living  beings 
are  effected  by  the  karaktchi,  as  the  professional  kidnappers  are  called. 
On  one  occasion  we  are  told  of  a  karaktchi  who  had  alone,  on  foot,  not 
only  made  three  Persians  prisoners,  but  had  also,  by  himself,  driven  them 
before  him  into  captivity  for  a  distance  of  eight  iniles.  On  another  oc- 
casion the  karaktchi  sailed  in  a  boat  to  a  Persian  village  under  the  pre- 
tence of  purchasing  a  cargo.  The  bargain  was  soon  made ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  nnsuspietous  Persians  appeared  with  their  goods  upon  the  sea- 
shore than  they  were  seized,  bound  hand  and  foot,  buried  up  to  their  necks 
in  their  own  wheat,  and  forcibly  carried  off  to  Gomush-tepe.  One  would 
think  that  experience  would  make  them  a  little  more  cautious.  The 
Russians  interfered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Turkomans  were  obliged  to 
give  hostages  for  the  future,  but  the  Persians  remained  in  chains. 

At  Etrek,  the  next  place  they  came  to,  it  was  the  same  thing  over 
again.  They  passed  few  tents  without  seeing  two  or  three  Persians  in 
them  heavily  kiden  with  chains.  Among  them  was  an  unfortunate 
Russian,  one  of  the  sailors  kidnapped  from  Ashurada;  the  other  had  died 
in  captivity.  The  very  name  of  Etrek,  which  is  given  both  to  a  river  and 
to  the  inhabited  £strict  in  its  vicinity,  is,  we  are  told,  a  word  of  terror 
and  a  curse  for  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Mazanderan  and  Taberistan. 
"  Even  in  Gomush-tepe,*  says  Mr.  Vamb^ry,  "  these  cruel  scenes  were 
loatfaeome  to  me :  judge,  then,  how  my  feelings  must  have  been  revolted 
when  I  learnt  to  regard  the  last-named  place  as  the  extreme  of  humanity 
and  civilisation!'* 

Beyond  Etrek  the  desert  began,  and  on  its  borders  were  a  tribe  of 
robbers  called  Kem,  who  plundered  on  their  own  account,  and  were  in 
hostility  with  the  other  tribes  arounti.  The  goat-skins  were  filled  here 
with  the  last  sweet  water  that  they  would  meet  with,  until  after  twenty 
days'  journey  they  should  refresh  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 
and  the  caravan  took  a  northerly  direction,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
a  path  indicated  by  foot  of  camel  or  hoof  of  other  animal.  The  author 
had,  it  is  to  be  observed  at  the  outset,  as  all  along,  much  to  suffer  from 
the.siispieioBS  attaching  to  his  physiognomy  and  general  appearance,  but, 
feraed  as  he  was  in  the  language  of  the  Koran  and  the  religious  sayings 
and  practices  of  the  Simnis,  he  always  triumphed  over  these  obstacles. 
The  positions  he  was  placed  in  were,  however,  constantly  demanding  a 
considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  and  resolution  on  his  part  He  did  not, 
however,  d«re  to  take  a  note,  nor  coufd  he  ask  the  name  of  a  place,  village, 
ruin,  rivulet^  hill,  or  plain,  for  in  his  character  of  a  dervish  he  was  pre- 
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sumed  to  be  indifferent  to  all  lublanar  j  things.  All  these  matters  be  had 
to  gather  by  stealth. 

The  Koren-taghi,  or  **  hills,"  with  their  green  valleys,  first  presented 
a  change  to  the  desert,  with  its  salt  marshes.  On  these  hills  is  a  ruined 
castle  called  Meshedi  Misriyan,  some  of  the  square  bricks  of  which  re- 
sembled those  found  at  Gomush-tepe  and  Rizil  Alan,  or  Alexander's 
Wall.  The  Yomut  tribe,  who  encamp  here,  have  a  tradition  associated 
with  this  ruin  connected  with  one  Gok-leng,  or  "  Green  Lame  One,"  firom 
whom  the  tribe  of  Gok-lens  are  descended.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  hero  of  Samarkand,  TaimQr-leng,  Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  was 
also  so  called  on  account  of  his  lameness.  There  were  other  ruins  on  the 
same  hills. 

Two  days'  farther  travel  brought  them  to  the  little  Balkan,  and  one 
farther  to  the  great  Balkan,  and  the  green  hills  and  lovely  valleys  were 
not  without  <£arms,  but  there  was  no  water,  and  the  desolation  was 
•extreme,  *'  an  immense  abandonment  covering  the  whole,  as  it  were,  with 
«  veil  of  mourning  1" 

Beyond  came  the  great  desert,  and  even  the  dervishes  had  to  arm. 
They  crossed  on  their  first  day's  journey  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus,  which, 
tradition  says,  once  flowed  past  the  ruins  of  Meshedi  Misriyan.  Among 
the  curiosities  met  with  the  second  day  were  two  chairs,  held  in  honour 
because  the  travellers  who  had  last  occupied  them  had  perished  in  the 
desert,  and  a  wild  man  or  outlaw,  one  who  had  blood  upon  his  bead,  and  had 
been  for  years  wandering  thus  alone.  The  sufferings  from  want  of  water 
soon  became  intense,  and  it  was  impossible  to  eat  without  water  to  relieve 
the  parched  mouth.  Many  were  suffering  from  diarrhoea  from  drinking 
saline  and  impure  water.  The  heat  was  also  unendurable,  and  added  to 
the  torments  of  thirst.  Yet,  as  a  dervish,  Vdmb^ry  had,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  visit  and  pray  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint  who  had  once  been 
a  giant,  and  had  in  that  character  for  countless  years  defended  the  wells 
of  salt  water  around  from  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits  who  sought  to  fill 
them  up  with  stones.  **My  despair,"  says  our  traveller,  ''knew  no 
bounds :  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  really  felt  anxiety  for  the  result." 

Reaching  at  length  the  extreme  boundary  of  ihe  sand,  a  better  country 
was  announced  by  the  presence  of  wild  horses  or  asses,  and  gazelles.  The 
former,  as  they  advanced  over  the  table-land  called  Kaflankir,  or  "  tiger- 
field,"  said  to  have  been  once  an  island  between  two  channels  of  the  in- 
constant Oxus,  were  met  with  grazing  in  herds  of  hundreds.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  them,  and  the  clatter  as  if  of  a  thou- 
sand horsemen,  caused  quite  a  panic,  till  the  sounds  were  found  to  proceed 
from  a  countless  number  of  wild  asses. 

Hence  they  reached  a  district  inhabited  by  Ozbegs,  or  Uzbegs,  and 
Yomuts.  The  latter,  as  nomads,  detest  the  Uzbegs,  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life.  Beyond  came  the  environs  of  Khiva,  which,  with  its  small-  home- 
steads in  the  form  of  strongholds  shaded  by  lofty  poplars,  its  fine  meadows 
and  rich  fields,  V&mb^iy  says,  still  seems  to  him,  after  visiting  the  most 
charming  countries  of  Europe,  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Khiva  itself,  rising 
in  the  midst  of  these  gardens,  makes  with  its  domes  and  minarets  a 
most  favourable  impression,  but  this,  as  with  all  Oriental  cities,  "  when 
seen  at  a  distance." 

What  need  to  say,  then,  that  the  interior  is  yery  different  from  what 
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its  exterior  would  lead  us  to  expect!  Khiya  has  been  TOited  and  described 
by  several  Euglish  travellers,  and  Vimb^ry  sums  up  all  that  can  be  said 
of  it  when  he  declares  that  it  is  inferior  to  a  Persian  city  of  the  lowest  rank. 
Picture  to  oneself  three  or  four  thousand  mud-houses  standing  in  different 
directions  in  the  most  irregfular  manner,  with  uneven  and  unwashed  walls, 
and  fancy  these  surrounded  by  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  also  made  of  mud,  and 
you  have  a  conception  of  Khiva.  The  population  is  chiefly  Uzbegs,  with 
some  Turkomans,  Kara  Kalpak,  or  "  Black  Hats,"  Kasak  or  Kirghis  (same 
as  Cossack),  Sart  or  Tajik  (old  Persians),  and  Persian  slaves  and  free 
men.  One  bazaar,  called  Kitchik  Kervanserai,  or  **  the  small  caravan- 
seray,"  is  devoted  to  the  barter  of  Persians  brought  by  the  Tekke  and 
Tomut  Turkomans  for  sale.  But  for  this  article  of  business  Khiva  itself, 
V&mb^ry  declares,  could  not  exist,  as  the  culture  of  the  land  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  slaves.  Their  number  in  Khiva  alone  is  estimated  at  forty 
thousand.  What  a  picture  does  this  present  us  of  Central  Asia  when  this 
in  only  one  khanat ! 

The  khan  who  rules  over  this  seat  of  abomination  is  so  cruel  that  even 
his  own  subjects  are  ashamed  of  him.  He  at  once  makes  slaves  of  all 
strangers  of  doubtful  character,  while  his  *^  cousin"  of  Bokhara  puts  them 
to  death.  It  is  doubtful  which  is  the  worst  alternative.  The  palace  here 
is  called  Ark,  and  a  public  audience  Arz,  from  a  derivation  of  great  an- 
tiquity, Ar,  "  great  or  powerful."  VimWry  successfully  played  the  part 
of  holy  dervish  before  this  redoubtable  chief,  who  presents,  he  says,  in 
every  feature  of  his  countenance  the  real  picture  of  an  enervated,  imbecile, 
and  savage  tyrant,  and,  congratulating  himself  upon  his  successful  per* 
formance,  he  adds,  "  What  a  happy  fatality,  that  gloomy  superstition  often 
imposes  limits  to  the  might  and  blood-thirstiness  of  such  tyrants  l"  As  a 
dervish  he  appears  to  have  been  well  fed  and  even  well  pud  by  the 
Khivites.  Tne  good  things  in  which  he  traded — for  safety  sake — were 
Khaki  Shifa,  or  *^  health  dust,"  dust  from  the  Prophet's  house  at  Medina, 
and  the  nefes,  or  *'  holy  breath,"  both  alike  esteemed  as  infallible  cures, 
and  both  very  inexpensive — more  especially  dust.  The  Uzbegs,  though 
rough  hewn,  are  declared  to  be  the  finest  characters  of  Central  Asia. 

At  the  TreasuiTy  Vdmbery  saw  about  three  hundred  Tchaudors 
prisoners  of  war.  They  were  separated  into  two  classes :  those  who  were 
under  their  fortieth  year  were  destined  for  slavery;  the  Aksakals,  or 
"  white  beards,"  were  led  to  the  gallows  or  the  block.  Eight  of  Uiese 
old  men  were  in  his  presence  placed  down  on  their  backs  upon  the  earth. 
They  were  then  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the  executioner  gouged  out 
their  eyes  in  turn,  kneeling  to  do  so  on  the  breast  of  each  poor  wretch ; 
and  aftisr  every  operation  he  wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  blood,  upon 
the  grey  beard  of  the  hoary  unfortunate. 

"  Ah  !  cruel  spectacle !  As  each  fearful  act  was  completed,  the  victim, 
liberated  from  his  bonds,  groping  arounjd  with  his  hands,  sought  to  gain 
his  feet  I  Some  fell  against  each  other,  head  against  head ;  others  sank 
powerless  to  the  earth  again,  uttering  low  groans,  the  memory  of  which 
will  make  me  shudder  as  long  as  I  live." 

True,  the  Tchaudors  are  robbers,  where  all  are  robbers  or  kidnappers 
of  men,  and  we  only  wonder  they  did  not  prefer  falling  in  open  fight 
Strange  to  say,  usage,  law,  and  religion,  accord  in  sanctioning  such  re- 
voltiog  zepriflieds.     Offences  against  religion  are  punished  with  equal 
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severity.  As  at  Bokhara  yon  are  pat  to  death  for  even  gknciQ^  at  the 
dwelling  of  the  ladies^  so  in  Khiva,  if  a  man  looks  at  a  yeiled  lady,  he  is 
hang,  and  the  woman  (who  could  not  help  the  man  lodctng  at  her)  is 
buried  up  to  the  hreast  in  the  earth  near  the  gallows,  and  thm  stoned  to 
death.  As,  however,  there  are  no  stones  in  Khiva,  thej  use  hard  halls  of 
earth.  At  the  third  discharge,  the  poor  vietim  is  completelj  eovered  with 
dust,  and  the  body,  dripping  with  blood,  is  horribly  disfigored,  and  death 
alone  pats  an  end  to  her  torture.  And  all  this  is  done  ^  aceordtng  as 
religion  directs."  Well  may  we  say,  as  Madame  Roland  said  of  Kberty, 
What  crimes  are  committed  in  the  name  of  religion  !  Not  one  single 
day  passes  but  some  one  is  led  away  from  an  audience  with  the  khan, 
after  the  fieital  words  have  been  pronoanced,  '^  Alib  barin"— Away  with 
him ! 

While  Yimb^  was  in  this  pleasant  place,  about  a  hundred  horsemen 
arrived,  each  of  whom  brought  at  least  one  prisoner  with  him,  and 
amongst  the  number  children  and  women,  bound  either  to  the  tail  of  the 
horse  or  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  besides  which,  he  had  buckled 
behind  him  a  large  sack  containing  human  heads.  On  coming  up  he 
handed  over  the  prisoners  as  presents  to  the  khan,  then  loosened  his  sack, 
seized  it  by  the  two  lower  corners  as  if  he  were  about  to  empty  potatoes, 
and  out  rolled  the  bearded  or  beardless  heads  before  the  accountant,  who 
kicked  them  together  with  his  feet  until  a  large  heap  was  got  together, 
consisting  of  several  hundreds. 

YamMry  started  horn  this  city  of  blood  with  his  fellow  dervishes,  alt 
richly  provided  for  by  the  bigotry  of  its  cruel  inhabitants.     Is  diere  wj^ 
some  natural  association  between  bigotry  and  cruelty  ?     History  would 
seem  to  intimate  as  much.     Our  traveller  had  a  stout  ass^  money,  and 
clothes,  and  all  the  dirty  mendicants  and  traffickers  in  piety  were  similarly 
accoutred.   Were  there  steamers  plying  on  the  mighty  Oxus,  the  journey 
to  Eltchig,  in  Bokhara,  would  be  a  pleasure-trip ;  as  it  is,  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing.     At  first,  villages  are  met  with  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
journey,  each  with  its  kalenter-khane  or  khan  for  dervishes  (the  reader 
will  remember  the  calenders  of  the  Arabian  nights),  the  actual  tenants  of 
which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  consuming  bang  or  herap«opiate.    Y&mb^ry 
says,  we  think  by  mistake,  flax.     The  Oxns  was  so  broad  where  they 
ferried  it,  that  both  banks  were  hardly  distinguishable  at  the  same  time ; 
but  this  was  the  season  of  flood,  and  at  all  times  its  bed  is  much  enoam- 
bered  with  sand-banks,  ever  varying  in  their  position.     At  Shurakhan,  a 
small  walled  town,  our  dervish  attended  a  market,  in  which  all  were  on 
horseback,  sellers  as  well  as  buyers ;  and  it  was  extremely  dro^,  he  says, 
to  see  how  the  Kirghis  women,  with  their  great  leathern  vessels  full  of 
kimio  (sour  mare  or  camel  milk),  sitting  on  the  horses,  hoM  the  opening 
of  the  skin  above  the  mouth  of  the  customer.     This^  like  the  scene 
of  handing  over  the  heads,  is  made  the  subject  of  an  illustration ;  but 
these  have  evidently  been  drawn  at  home,  from  descriptioB  and  memory. 
At  Tunnklu,  on  the  frontiers  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  were  Ae  rains 
(always  ruins)  of  a  fortress  on  a  little  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  ike 
Oxva,  along  a  bed  clothed  with  the  moat  beautiful  verdnre.     Beyond  this 
they  came  upon  two  half-naked  men,  who  had  been  robbed  by  the  Tekkev 
who  were  on  an  alaman,  or  predatory  expedition,  in  the  neighbonrhood,  sa 
our  poor  dervishes  had  to  nmke  voite/ace,  and  effeet  the  best  of  their  way 
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back  to  Tvniilda.  Hence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  planderers,  they  diverged 
sidewayfl  over  the  sandy  desert  known  as  the  Khalata  Chult.  This  was 
in  the  month  ol  July,  and  having  to  proceed  hurriedly  and  silently,  in  con- 
stant dread  of  the  Turkomans,  their  sufferings  were  very  greats  Even 
these  were  added  to  by  the  Tebbad,  or  sand-storms.  By  the  time  our 
traveller  reached  an  outpost  of  Persian  slaves  on  the  confines  of  the  city 
of  Bokhara,  he  was  nearly  done  for.  "  I  was  no  longer  able,**  he  relates, 
''to  dismount  without  assistance;  they  laid  me  upon  the  ground;  a 
fearful  fire  seemed  to  born  my  entrails ;  my  headache  reduced  me  almost 
to  a  state  of  stupefaction.  My  pen  is  too  feeble  to  furnish  even  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  martyrdom  that  thirst  occasions  ;  I  think  that  no  death  can 
be  more  painful.  Althongh  I  have  found  myself  able  to  nerve  myself  to 
hice  all  other  perils,  here  I  felt  quite  broken.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  I 
had  reached  the  end  of  my  life.*^ 

The  desert,  and  with  it  the  fear  of  death  from  thirst,  robbers,  winds, 
and  hardships,  ended,  however,  with  their  arrival  at  a  sweet-water  lake. 
At  a  place  called  Khakemir,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  Bokhara,  their 
baggage  was  overhauled,  and  their  persons  cK)sely  examined,  by  the  Yaka- 
Bttvirz,  or  **  writer  of  events."  Beyond  this  were  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields;  there  was  a  river — the  Zerefehan — a  ** ruined"  bridge,  and  a 
** rained'*  palace,  and  then  Bokhara  Shcrif,  or  "the  noble,"  with,  amongst 
some  other  buildings,  its  clumsy  towers,  crowned,  almost  without  exception, 
by  nests  of  storks — birds  which  do  not  frequent  Khiva — reminding  one 
of  PKny's  evil  omen — a  city  abandoned  of  swallows. 

The  emir  was  away  at  Samarkand,  and  the  dervishes  wended  their  way 
to  a  Tekkie,  or  monastery — the  chief  nest  of  Islamism  in  Bokhara,  a 
city  renowned  beyond  all  others  for  its  cruel  persecution  of  strangers  and 
unbdievers,  and  where,  in  Vamb^ry's  own  words,  *•  the  government  has 
carried  the  system  of  espionage  to  jast  as  high  a  pitch  of  perfection  as 
the  population  has  attained  pre-emmence  in  every  kind  of  profligacy  and 
wickedness."  The  Bokhariots  will,  probably,  be  not  a  little  dismayed 
when  they  learn  how  the  precincts  of  their  most  holy  conventicle  were 
defiled  by  a  cursed  dog  of  an  unbeliever  in  disguise. 

The  wretchedness  of  the  streets  and  houses  in  Bokhara  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  meanest  habitations  in  Persian  cities ;  but  the  bazaars, 
although  far  from  being  so  magnificent  as  those  of  Teheran,  Tabriz,  and 
Ispahan,  presented  a  very  striking  spectacle,  from  the  diversified  mixture 
of  races,  dresses,  and  customs.  The  Persian  physiognomy  predominated, 
after  it  the  Tartar  and  Turkoman.  There  were  also  Indmns,  Afghans, 
and  Jews.  English  goodt  as  well  as  Russian  are  met  with  in  the  capital 
of  Central  Asia,  nor  are  the  specimens  of  native  industry  to  be  despised. 

It  was,  however,  easier  to  deceive  the  priests  and  the  people  than  the 
government,  and  spies  were  incessantly  at  work  to  catch  our  dervish 
tripping.  A  Kttle  shrivelled  rndividual,  who  pretended  to  b#  an  Arab 
from  E^raascus,  was  brought  to  him  to  be  examined,  and  Vamb^ry  was 
strongly  disposed  to  think  that  he  was  playing  a  part  similar  to  his  own. 
Obliged  by  this  system  of  espionage  to  be  excessively  cautious,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  our  dervish  learnt  nothing  new  concerning  ConoUy  and 
Stoddart,  regarding  whose  fete  the  most  contradictory  reports  are,  we 
learn,  in  drculation  to  the  present  day.  "We  only  hope  that  the  story  of 
the  well,  withr  the  flesh-eating  crawling  things,  is  an  exaggeration.  There 
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were  also  three  unfortunate  Italians  imprisoned  in  the  Ark,  or  citadel,  at 
the  time  that  V&mb6ry  was  at  Bokhara.  They  had  gone  thither  to 
obtain  the  silkworm  of  the  country,  and  we  learn  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that  they  have  since  been  all  most 
cruelly  put  to  death. 

It  is  not  complimentary  to  the  *'  Eternal  City,^  that  Y&mb^ry  calls 
Bokhara  "  the  Rome  of  Islamism,"  as  Mecca  and  Medina  are  its  Jeru- 
salem. The  sense  in  which  the  epithet  is  used  will  be  best  gathered 
from  the  chief  point  upon  which  the  author,  as  an  OsmanC  mollah  and 
dervish,  was  cross-examined :  "  Why  the  Sultan  does  not  put  to  death 
all  the  Frenffhis  (as  they  do  at  Bokhara)  who  live  in  his  dominions,  and 
yet  pay  no  jizie,  or  tribute ;  why  he  does  not  every  year  undertake  a 
jihad,  or  religious  war,  as  he  has  unbelievers  on  his  frontiers." 

The  fact  of  the  Osmanlis  having  discarded  the  turban  for  the  fex,'  and 
the  long  garments  prescribed  by  the  law  and  reaching  to  the  ankles,  for 
the  nether  garments  of  infidels,  is  also  a  great  abomination  in  the  eyes 
of  these  Islamite  Romans.  Nay,  they  may  one  day  take  to  the  peak  or 
brim,  abomination  of  abominations  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  believers ! 

In  the  private  houses,  Ydmb^ry,  who  had  the  means  of  knowing, 
dreariness  and  monotony  reig^  paramount  Every  trace  of  gladness  and 
cheerfulness  is  banished  from  those  circles  where  the  influence  of  religion 
and  the  system  of  surveillance  are  so  tyrannically  felt  The  emir's  spies 
force  their  way  even  into  the  sanctuaries  of  families,  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  permits  himself  to  o£Pend  against  the  forms  of  religion  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign.  Ages  of  oppression  have  now  so  intimidated  the 
people,  that  husband  and  wife,  wiui  no  third  person  present,  do  not  dare 
to  pronounce  the  emir's  name  without  adding  the  words,  ^'  God  grant 
him  to  live  a  hundred  and  twenty  years !"  The  introduction  of  articles 
of  luxury,  or  other  expensive  merchandise,  is  forbidden,  as  is  also  sump- 
tuousness  in  house  or  dress;  in  offences  of  this  description  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  The  commandant-in-chief  having  adorned  a  house 
witn  glass  windows,  the  emir  had  it  demolished,  and  the  owner  thrown 
into  confinement  and  then  exiled.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  laity,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  enter  the  harem,  or  even  to  throw  a  glance  or  direci  a  thought 
thither :  this  is  permitted  alone  to  pious  sheikhs  or  mollahs,  whose  breath 
is  of  notorious  sanctity. 

The  most  holy  place  at  Bokhara  is  the  tomb  of  Baha-ed-din  Nakish- 
bend,  the  national  saint  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  chief  fountain  of  all 
those  extravagances  of  religion  which  distinguish  Eastern  from  Western 
Islamism.  Tne  tomb  is  approached  through  a  court  filled  with  blind  or 
crippled  mendicants,  the  perseverance  of  whose  applications,  Vamb^ 
says,  would  put  to  shame  those  of  the  same  profession  in  Rome  or  Naples. 
In  front  of  the  tomb  is  the  famous  Senghi  Murad,  or  *^  stone  of  desire,*' 
which  has  been  made  smooth  by  the  numerous  foreheads  of  pious  pil- 
grims that  have  been  rubbed  upon  it  It  is  probably,  as  in  other  cases  of 
stone-worship,  a  meteorite. 

Human  beings  are  sold  in  Bokhara,  as  in  Khiva,  from  the  age  of  three 
to  that  of  sixty.  According  to  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  unbelievers 
alone  can  be  sold  as  slaves  ;  but  Bokhara,  that  has  nothing,  we  are  told, 
but  the  semblance  of  sanctity,  evades  without  scruple  such  provisions, 
and  makes  slaves,  not  only  of  the  Shiite  Persians,  who  were  declared 
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<<  unbelievers"  so  long  ago  as  1500  by  tbe  Mollah  Schemseddin,  but 
also  of  many  professors  of  the  Sunnite  tenets  themselves,  after  they 
have,  by  blows  and  maltreatment,  been  compelled  to  style  themselves 
Shiites.  It  is  only  the  Jew,  whom  they  pronounce  to  be  incapable,  that 
is  unworthy  of  becoming  a  slave — a  mode  of  showing  their  aversion  of 
course  anything  but  disagreeable  to  the  children  of  Lvael,  for  although 
the  Turkoman  will  make  booty  of  his  property,  and  strip  him  of  every*- 
thing,  he  will  not  touch  the  person  of  a  Jew.  At  an  earlier  period  the 
Hindhus  also  formed  an  exception.  More  recently,  as  they  flocked  by 
Herat  into  Bokhara,  the  Tekke  or  Sank  began  to  lay  down  new  rules 
for  their  procedure.  The  unfortunate  worshipper  of  Vbhnu  is  now  first 
<netamorphosed  into  a  Mussulman,  then  made  a  Shiite ;  and  not  until 
this  double  conversion  has  taken  place  is  the  honour  conferred  upon  him 
of  being  plundered  of  all  his  property,  and  being  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  slave. 

The  road  from  Bokhara  to  Samarkand  lavs  along  the  valley  of  the 
Zer  A&han,  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  carried  for  the  most  part  through 
a  cultivated  country,  with  towns  and  villages,  or  with  Bazarli-jay,  small 
market-places,  sometimes  every  half-hour,  where  there  were  inns  and 
houses  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  and  where  gigantic  Russian  samovars, 
or  tea-kettles,  ever  on  the  boil,  were  held  to  be  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  re- 
finement and  comfort.  The  farm-yards  in  the  villages  were,  we  are  told, 
better  filled  with  earth's  blessings  than  in  Persia  or  Turkey.  There  were 
also  square  stones  to  mark  distances,  which  are  attributed  to  "  Timour 
the  Tartar,"  not  to  mention  small  terraces  raised  in  recent  times  for  pur- 
poses of  prayer.  "  So,*'  says  Ydmb^ry,  '<  each  age  has  its  own  peculiar 
objects  in  view !"  The  object  in  Cented  Asia  being  to  uphold  bigotry, 
ensure  seclusion,  and  monopolise  a  ready  road  to  heaven  by  the  practices 
of  slavery,  rapine,  plunder,  and  murder.  Yet  the  Bokhariots  have  their 
aspirations.  The  emir  was  at  this  epoch  at  war  with  Khokhand,  and  at 
Kette  Kurgan,  a  small  fortified  town,  famous  for  its  shoemakers,  our  der- 
vish heard  the  people  flattering  themselves  that  the  said  emir  would, 
after  conquering  Khokhand,  reduce  China  and  take  possession  of  Iran, 
A%hanistan,  India,  and  Frenghbtan — i,e.  all  Europe!  There  are  no 
people,  even  to  the  remote  South  Sea  Islanders,  who,  in  their  seclusion, 
do  not  deem  themselves  the  most  powerful  on  earth.  '*  Oh !"  we  once 
heard  a  Tajik  pur  sang  exclaim,  **  how  the  Persians  would  fight,  if 
there  was  no  killing  in  battle !"  The  Neapolitans,  among  the  least  war- 
like of  European  Similies,  are,  in  the  same  manner,  among  the  most 
bumptious. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the  city  of  *<  Timour,^  with  its 
domes  and  minarets,  with  their  various  colours,  all  bathed  in  the  morning 
sun,  was,  as  usual,  very  pleasing.  The  city  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  itself 
crowned  by  the  tomb  of  the  holy  patron  of  shepherds.  Although  it 
equals  Teheran  in  circumference,  its  houses  do  not  lie  so  close  together ; 
while  above  them  rise  four  lofty  edifices  in  the  form  of  half-domes,  among 
which  are  the  tomb  and  mosque  of  *'  Timour"  himself.  On  the  south- 
westerly limit  of  the  city,  on  a  hill,  stands  the  Ark,  or  citadel,  round 
which  other  buildings,  partly  mosques  and  partly  tombs,  are  grouped. 
If  we  then  suppose  the  whole  intermixed  with  closely-planted  gardens, 
we  shall  have  an  idea  of  Samarkand,  <'the  fiocus  of  the  whole  globe,**  in 
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Oriental  hypeAolc.  "  Bat,  alas  f*  says  VdmWrj,  "  why  need  I  add 
that  the  impression  produced  by  its  exterior  was  weakened  as  we  ap- 
proached, and  entirely  dissipated  by  our  entry  into  the  place  itself? 
JBitter,  indeed,  the  disappointment  in  the  case  of  a  city  like  Samarkand, 
so  di^icnh  of  access,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  has  to  be  so  dearly 
acquired."  And  as  he  droTC  (for  we  forgot  to  say  that'  the  trajet  from 
Bokhara  to  Samarkand  is  effected  in  carts)  through  the  suburbs  and 
cemeteries,  our  irreverent  dervish  was  so  much  struck  with  the  extremes 
of  hyperbolic  laudation  and  the  real  dilapidation,  that  he  tells  us  he 
burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter !  He  who  laughs  at  Bokhara  or  Samar- 
kand must  be  a  bold  man,  but  for  a  solemn  niollah  and  dervbh,  with  holy 
dust  in  his  pocket  and  an  anointed  breath,  it  was  the  fiendish  laugh  of  a  * 
ghoul  among  the  tombs. 

The  descriptions  given  of  the  holy  places  in  Samarkand,  among  which 
the  sepulchre,  mosque,  reception-hall  in  the  Ark,  and  summer  palace  of 
**  Timour,"  take  precedence,  are,  from  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  pious  ' 
Islamite,  by  fiir  superior  to  any  yet  published.  We  have  in  the  reception- 
room  of  the  great  conqueror — or  devastator,  as  the  reader  likes  best — the 
celebrated  koktash,  or  "  green  stone,"  as  Vimb^ry  translates  it ;  but  does 
it  not  also  read  **  sky-stone  ?*'  and  probably,  like  the  stones  at  the  tomb 
of  Baha-ed-din  and  at  Mecca,  an  aerolite.  There  is  also  a  black  stone  at 
the  tomb  of  Mir  Seid  Berke.  That  on  the  tomb  of  "  Timour"  is  broken 
in  two,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  sent  as  a  present  by  Nadir  Shah,  and 
to  have  been  broken  on  the  journey.  Others  affirm,  however,  that  it 
was  a  present  from  a  Chinese  or  Mongol  princess.  'So  interest  would 
have  been  attached  to  such  stones,  except  as  meteorites  or  aerolites. 
^^  Timour*'  had  a  Chinese  princess  among  his  wives,  and  the  extensive 
Madresse  Hanym  bears  her  name.  This  vast  collegiate  church  is  now, 
like  most  other  places  of  the  kind  throughout  the  East,  in  ruins,  and  it  is 
used  for  the  "hired  carriages  that  ply  to  Khokand  and  Karshi'* — a 
notion  of  comfort  and  civiKsatfon  which  is  quite  cheering.  Vamb^ry 
sought  in  vain  for  the  famous  Armenian  Greek  library,  which,  according 
to  many  writers,  the  victorious  **  Timour''  swept  away  to  ornament  bis 
capital,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  it  ever  existed.  What  is  called  the 
"  new  city"  is  at  the  distance  of  a  full  league  from  the  ruins  of  the  okl 
walls,  but  as  it  is  described  as  having  **  a  few  bazaars  that  have  still  s«r- 
vived  from  the  ancient  times,"  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  in  just  as  dilapi- 
dated a  condition  as  everything  eke  that  is  Islamite.  The  temperature 
at  Samarkand  is  pleasanter  than  at  Bokhara,  but  the  water  as  bad  and 
just  as  productive  of  boils,  guinea-worms,  and  other  diseases.  Wolf 
brought  home  from  the  former  place  one  of  these  creatuves  in  his  person, 
which  had  to  be  extracted  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  Samarkand, 
although  in  ruins,  may  still  be  characterised  as  beautiful,  from  its  site 
and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands — ^the  suburb 
of  Dehbid  (the  ten  willows),  on  the  other  side  of  Zerefshan,  described  as 
being  an  especially  charming  site — but  Samarkand  (does  not)  resemble 
paradise. 

Samarkand  firdusi  manend. 

^  Our  dervish  got  no  money  at  Bokhara  or  at  Samarkand;  the  mba^ 
bitanta  were  as  oetentotiousfy  pious  as  at  Khiva,  but  they  kept  their 
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girdles  tightened.  It  could  not  be  said  of  them,  as  of  the  Rosiani  who 
strolled  out  of  Antioch  to  Dapfaae,  st  gnu  cmetug  inventretur  apud 
DaphneUy  dRsdnctus  rediret.  But  this  was  in  a  more  voluptuous  sense. 
Hie  had^  however,  an  audience  of  the  emir— not  a  vwy  desijoable  affiiir— 
and  was,  indeed,  favoured  with  a  private  interview,  oat  of  which  he  ex* 
tricafaed  hiaiself  with  his  characteristic  cleverness.  The  emir,  who  is 
described  as  being  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  of  middle  stature, 
and  somewhat  corpulent,  but  of  a  very  pleasing  oountenanoe,  widi  fine 
black  eyes  and  a  thin  beard,  was  seated  on  a  mattress  «r  ottoman  of  red 
cloth,  surrounded  by  writings  and  books. 

**  With  great  presence  of  mind,"  our  dervish  relates,  *^  I  recited  a  short 
Sura,  with  the  usual  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  the  sovereign,  and  after 
the  amen,  to  which  he  himself  responded,  I  took  my  seat,  without  per- 
mission, quite  dose  to  his  royal  person.  The  boldness  of  my  proceeding 
^Hjuite,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  character  which  I  assumed — 
seemed  not  displeasing  to  him.  I  had  long  forgotten  the  art  <o£  blushing, 
and  so  was  able  to  sustain  the  look  which  he  now  directed  &tt  in  my  fieuse, 
with  the  intention,  probably,  of  disconcerting  me. 

"  ^  Hadji,  thou  comest,  I  hear,  from  Roimu  to  visit  the  tombs  of  Baha- 
ed-din  and  the  saints  of  Turkestan.' 

** '  Yes,  Takhsir,  but  also  to  quicken  myself  by  the  contemplation  of 
thy  sacred  beauty.* 

[What  Oriental  prince  could  resist  this  i  Moaa&r-ed^n  Khan  was 
fairly  taken  in.] 

'*  ^  Strange !'  however  observed  the  sceptical  emir ;  ^  and  thou  hadst, 
then,  no  other  motive  in  coming  hither  fix>m  so  distant  a  land  T 

** '  No,  Takhair;  it  had  always  been  my  warmest  desire  to  behold  the 
noble  Bokhara  and  the  enchanting  Samaikand  [two  heaps  of  blood* 
stained  rubbish !],  npoa  whose  sacred  soil,  as  was  remarked  by  Sheikh 
Jehd,  one  should  rather  walk  on  one's  hold  than  on  one's  feet  But  I 
have,  besides,  no  other  bosiness  in  life,  and  have  long  been  moving  about 
everywhere  as  a  Jihan-geshte.'     [World  pilgrim.] 

" '  What  thou,  with  thy  lame  foot  [  Vamb^y  is  lame],  a  Jihangeshte  ! 
That  is  really  astonishing !' 

« <  I  would  be  thy  victim !  Sire,  thy  glorious  ancestor  (peace  be  with 
him  I)  had  certainly  the  same  infirmity,  and  he  wa$  even  Jihan-ghir, 
''conqueror  of  the  world.'' '  [V4mbdry  adopts  the  Fieneh  etymology  of 
l^bain  for  Jihan,  '<  the  world."] 

*^  This  rey^y  was  agreeafaie  to  the  emir,  who  now  put  questions  to  me 
respeetijig  my  journey,  and  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand.  My  observaitions,  which  I  iooessantly  strove  to  orna- 
ment with  Persian  sentences  and  verses  from  the  Koran,  produced  a  good 
effect  upon  him,  for  he  is  himself  a  mollah,  and  tolerably  wefl  acquainted 
with  Arabic.  He  directed  that  I  ahoidd  be  presented  with  a  serpay 
[complete  dress,  consisting  of  turban,  over-dress,  girdle,  and  boots]  and 
thirty  tenghe,  and  dismissed  me  with  the  command  that  I  shouki  visit 
him  a  secoad  time  in  Bokhara." 

Our  dervish  had  a  great  deal  too  much  good  sense  to  run  any  itsks, 
however,  of  such  a  second  interview.  He  harried  back  to  his  dervish 
friends,  as  he  says,  '*  like  a  man  possessed  by  a  devil,"  and  he  was  advised 
by  them  to  quit  Samarkand  with  aU  speed,  not  to  make  any  stay  even  in 
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Karshi,  but  to  gain,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  farther  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
where,  amongst  the  hospitable  Ersari  Turkomans,  he  might  await  the 
arrival  of  the  carayan  for  Herat. 

The  journey  from  Samarkand  to  Karshi  took — although  a  short  dis- 
tance, across  a  plain  which  reminded  the  traveller  of  the  Pushta,  or  heaths 
of  Hungary — ^two  days  and  three  nights.  Karshi,  the  ancient  Nakhsheb, 
is,  both  from  its  sise  and  its  commercial  importance,  the  second  city  in 
the  khanat  of  Bokhara ;  it  consists  of  the  city  proper  and  the  citadel, 
which  latter  is  but  weakly  fortified.  Its  importance  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  transit  trade  organised  between  Kabul,  India,  and  Bokhara — a 
trade  which  is  grievously  interrupted  by  constant  political  disturbances. 
The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  are  Uzbegs, 
Persians,  Indians,  Afghans,  and  Jews:  the  latter  have  the  privilege  of 
riding,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  in  any  other  part  of  the  khanat. 
Karshi  is  distinguished  for  its  manufacture  of  knives,  which  V&mbery 
declares,  both  for  durability  and  temper,  put  to  shame  the  most  famous 
produce  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  We  suspect  he  means  the  cheap 
and  bad  articles  sold  for  export  to  the  East.  Our  dervish  bought  an  ass, 
and  laid  in  a  stock  of  knives,  needles,  glass  beads,  and  cornelians  for  trade 
at  this  place.  The  kalenter-khane  is  at  this  place  the  fashionable  pro- 
menade, and  huge  samovars  steam  in  every  direction. 

There  was  but  one  road  hence  to  Kerki,  on  the  Oxus,  which  is  even  at 
that  point  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  the  Danube  where  it  runs  between 
Pesth  and  Ofen.  A  little  citadel  defended  the  ferry  on  the  nearer  bank, 
while  on  the  farther  one  the  frontier  fortress  stood  upon  a  steep  hill,  round 
which  spread  the  city.  No  sooner  had  our  dervish  effected  the  passage, 
which  lasted  three  hours,  than  he  was  arrested  as  a  runaway  slave  making 
for  Persia,  and  hurried  away,  bag  and  baggage,  into  the  fortress,  but  he 
was  soon  liberated.  The  town  was  afterwards  found  to  consist  of  only 
a  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  three  mosques,  and  a  bazaar,  and  to  be  de-> 
fended  by  a  good  wall  and  deep  ditch.  The  inhabitants  are  Uzbegs  and 
Turkomans,  the  town  being,  however,  in  the  country  of  the  Ersari  Turko- 
mans, who  pay  tribute  to  the  emir  only  to  secure  themselves  fr^m  hos- 
tilities on  the  part  of  the  other  tribes.  These  Turkomans  are  only  semi- 
nomads,  the  greater  part  cultivating  the  land.  The  exertions  of  Bok- 
hara in  favour  of  civilisation,  as  such  is  understood  in  Central  Asia,  have, 
according  to  Vimb^ry,  stripped  them  at  once  of  their  sword  and  their  in- 
tegnty,  giving  them  m  excnange  the  Koran  and  hypocrisy.  At  the  house 
of  one  of  their  most  considered  Ishans,  the  chief,  whilst  reciting  the  sacred 
poems,  used  to  place  before  him  a  cup  with  water,  into  which  he  expec- 
torated at  the  end  of  each  poem  ;  and  this  composition,  into  which  the 
sanctity  of  the  text  bad  penetrated,  was  sold  to  the  best  bidder  as  a 
wonder-working  medicine ! 

Vdmb^ry  made  an  excursion  hence  to  Mezari  Sherif,  the  reputed  tomb 
of  All  (who  lies  at  Nejef,  near  the  Euphrates),  and  close  to  Balk,  the 
ancient  Bactra,  now  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Afghan  province  of 
Turkestan.  He  found  here  bricks  of  the  same  siie  and  quality  as  those 
in  the  ruins  before  noticed  amongst  the  Yomuts.  The  people  of  Balk 
repair  hither  in  summer  for  cooler  air,  and  die  place  is  celebrated  for  its 
roses,  as  Balk  is,  from  its  heat,  for  its  scorpions. 

,  Quitting  Kerki,  where  every  trayeller  not  well  known  is  presumed  to 
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be  a  slave,  and  seized  as  such  till  he  can  prove  the  contrary,  our  dervish 
could  not  contain  himself  for  joy  on  thinking  that  he  had  turned  his  back 
on  the  khanat  of  Bokhara  with  what  was  more  to  him  than  anything — 
his  life.  Many  liberated  slaves  had  joined  the  caravan.  Among  them 
was  an  old  man — a  father— bowed  down  by  years.  He  had  ransomed, 
at  Bokhara,  his  son,  a  man  in  his  thirtieth  year,  in  order  to  restore  a  pro- 
tector to  his  family  left  behind — that  is  to  say,  to  his  daus^hter-in-law  a 
husband,  to  his  children  a  father.  The  price  was  fifty  ducats,  and  its 
payment  had  reduced  the  poor  old  man  to  beggary.  ''  But,"  said  he, 
"  rather  the  beggar's  staff  than  my  son  in  chains.''  The  hair  of  another, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  had  turned  grey  with  sorrow,  for  he  had  lost  his  wife, 
sister,  and  six  children  in  slavery — all  had  succumbed  under  the  severity 
of  their  servitude. 

Two  days' journeying  brought  the  caravan  to  "  the  ruins  of  Andkhuy," 
a  place  whicn  is  now  tributary  to  the  Afghans,  and  has  about  two  thou- 
sand houses  and  three  thousand  tents.  The  inhabitants  are  Turkomans, 
with  a  few  Persians  and  Afghans.  The  trade  is  in  camels  and  black  sheep- 
sldns,  known  as  ''  astrakhan."  Great  disorder  reigned  here,  we  are  told, 
both  *'  injustice  and  religion."  Every  one  did  just  as  he  thought  fit,  and 
even  the  most  atrocious  crime  could  be  compounded  for  by  a  present  An 
old  Uzbeg  remarked  to  our  dervish  that  even  the  Frenghi  (English)  would 
be  better  than  the  present  Mussulman  government.  Moorcroft  died  at 
this  place,  and  Vdmb^ry  says  all  agreed  in  their  accounts  that  he  had 
perished  of  fever,  and  not  of  poison,  as  has  been  supposed. 

It  was  twenty-two  miles,  or  a  three  days'  journey  for  camels,  hence  to 
Maymene,  the  capital  of  an  independent  khanat  of  warlike  Uzbegs.  The 
way  lay  by  Khairabad,  but  as  that  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans, 
who  would  have  plundered  the  caravan  under  the  pretence  of  levying  their 
customs,  it  had  to  be  avoided.  Maymene  is  in  a  hilly  country,  on  the 
same  river  that  waters  Andkhuy,  and  while  the  whole  khanat  is  only 
some  eighteen  miles  broad  and  twenty  miles  long,  it  has  been  enabled  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Afghans  with  success.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  chiefly  Uzbegs.  The  father  of 
the  present  ruler,  Husein  Khan,  was  hurled  down  the  walls  of  the  citadel 
by  his  own  brother  to  make  way  for  his  son,  it  was  said,  but  really  for 
the  fratricide.  Neither  corporal  punishment  or  fines  are  inflicted  in  this 
model  little  khanat;  all  offenders  of  high  and  low  degree  are  sent  to  the 
slave-market  of  Bokhara.  The  city  itself  is  extremely  filthy  and  ill  built, 
and  consists  of  fifteen  hundred  mud-huts,  with  a  brick  bazaar  "  that  seems 
about  to  fall."  Horses  are  good  and  cheap,  and  an  export  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Baghdad — an  important  consideration  to  those  who  are  studying, 
in  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Russia  and  England,  whether  the  markets  of 
Central  Asia  can  be  more  easily  supplied  fiom  the  south  than  the  north. 
The  Maymenites  hold  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  mountain  pass  of 
Murghao,  one  of  the  highways  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  frontier  of  all 
Turkestan. 

The  actual  frontier  town  of  the  Uzbegs  is,  however,  at  TchitchektG, 
and  beyond  this  the  caravan  had  to  travel  towards  the  river  Murghab 
under  the  protection  of  the  Jemshidi,  the  Surik  Turkomans  occupying 
their  right,  and  the  Firuzkuhi  the  left,  and  both  being  alike  professional 
robbers  and  plunderers.    A  mountainous  pass  succeeded  to  a  beautiful 
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valley,  and  next  came  the  river,  which  was  fordable  at  a  point  where  there 
was  a  fortress  on  the  left  bank,  within  which  were  the  tents  of  the 
Jem^di,  instead  of  houses.  These  Jemshidi  claim  deseeot  from  the 
semi-fabulous  king  of  the  Pishdadian  family.  Vamb^ry  says  they  are 
certainly  of  Persian  descent.  The  taxes  raised  here,  and  repeated  at  the 
frontier  of  every  little  khanat,  constitute,  V&mb^ry  says,  a  positive 
hindrance  to  all  commercial  transactions,  and  from  ^'tlie  dreadfully 
tyrannical  use  made  of  theb  power  by  the  petty  princes,  the  inhabitants 
are  prevented  from  profiting  by  the  nobes  of  nature  that  often  ripen  with- 
out any  culture,  aiul  whose  produce  might  bripg  a  ver}'  good  return,  and 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  domestic  life.*'  Among  these  natural  products 
most  in  esteem  are  pistachio-nata,  nuts  used  for  dyeing,  and  teren-jebin, 
or  manna,  used  as  sugar. 

It  is  reckoned  four  days'  journey  for  horses  from  the  Murghab  to 
Herat.  Camels  require  twice  the  time,  for  the  country  is  mountainous. 
At  a  first  derbend,  or  pass,  were  the  xhuos  of  an  ancient  fort ;  at  a  second, 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Beyond,  was  the  lofty  mountain,  Telkh* 
guzar,  which  it  takes  three  hoars  to  pass  over.  On  the  other  side  of  this, 
again,  is  ''the  former  town  and  fortress,"  Kalefa  No,  now  surrounded  by 
a  few  tents  of  the  HesarL  It  was  only  fifty  years  ago  a  flourishing  town, 
but  had  been  ruined  in  wars  with  the  peo^e  of  Herat. 

From  Kaleh  No  the  way  again  passes  over  lofty  mountaias  to  Herat ; 
the  distance  is  only  twenty  miles,  but  the  journey  is  very  fatiguing,  and 
required  four  days,  dervish-travelling,  for  its  accom{dishment.  The  Sir- 
a-bend,  as  the  mountain  chain  is  called  between  the  two,  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  It  is  questionable  if  the  Sir  and  Sire  of  Western  Europe 
are  not  derived  from  this  Asiatic  word  '^  Sir,"  which  is  applied  to  persons^ 
as  Takh-Su:  and  Sirdar,  and  to  lofty  mountains,  as  in  this  and  in  niunerous 
other  instances. 

Herat  had  only  that  year  been  captured  and  plundered  by  the  followers 
of  Dost  Mohammed  Kban.  Vamb^ry  pictured  to  himself  the  Afghans 
as  a  people  half  organised,  and  who,  from  long  contact  with  Anglo- 
Indians,  possessed  some  ideas  of  order  and  justice.  He  was,  however, 
cruelly  deceived.  <'  The  Afghan  functionary,"  he  says,  ''  the  first  whom 
I  had  yet  seen  of  that  nation,  threw  into  the  shade  all  the  inhumanity 
and  barbarity  of  simaiar  officers  in  Central  Asia ;  all  the  dreadful  things 
I  had  heard  about  the  searches  as  to  customs  amongst  the  A%hans  was 
only  a  painting  *  couleur  de  rose'  compared  with  what  I  here  witnessed. 
The  bales  of  goods  that  owners  would  not  open  were  aent  under  guard 
to  the  town ;  the  baggage  of  the  travellers  wae  examined,  and  written 
down  article  by  article;  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  every 
one  was  obliged  to  strip,  and,  with  the  exception  of  sbirt,  drawers,  and 
upper  garment,  every  object  of  dress  was  declared  liable  to  duty."  The 
poor  dervishes  had  actually  to  sell  their  asses  to  pay  the  duty  on  them. 
In  other  words,  they  were  confiscated. 

Herat  is  a  place  of  well-known  importance  to  Anglo-Indian  politicians, 
yet  is  veiy  little,  if  anything,  known  either  of  its  social  or  political  con- 
dition in  this  country.  The  city  itself  stands  on  a  very  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain,  but  wanting  in  trees.  So  fertile  is  this  plain,  that, 
although  a  constant  battle-field  between  adjoining  nations,  and  only  two 
months  before  V&mb^ry's  arrival  hordes  of  wild  A%hans  had  scattered 
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desolatioa  and  devastation  in  every  direction,  fields  and  vineyards  looked 
flourishing,  and  the  meadows  were  covered  with  high  grass  mixed  with 
flowers. 

Like  all  cities  in  the  East,  Herat  has  hoth  ancient  and  modem  ruins  ; 
and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  ancient  ruins  are  also  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  the  nobler.  To  judge,  in  fact,  by  buildings  as  well  as  by  people, 
the  palmy  days  of  Islamism  are  everywhere  gone  by,  even  in  its  further- 
most recesses.  The  remains  of  the  monuments  on  the  Mosalla,  or  place 
of  prayer,  reminded  our  traveller  of  the  ancient  city  of  '*  Timour ;"  the 
round  towers  lying  scattered  singly  about  looked  like  the  immediate 
environs  of  Ispahan  ;  but  the  city,  and  the  fortress  itself,  he  says,  formed 
a  ruin  such  as  is  rarely  met  with,  even  in  the  East. 

The  advanced  works,  the  gate  by  which  they  entered,  and  the  houses 
by  which  they  passed,  were  mere  heaps  of  rubbish.     The  Ark,  or  citadel, 
having,  from  its  elevation,  served  as  a  mark  for  the  Afghan  artillery, 
lies  blasted  and  half  demolished,     A  few  wretched-looking  Afghans  or 
Hindhus — worthy  guards  of  such  a  ruin — were  perched  here  and  there 
in  the  bare  openmgs  of  the  walls.     Every  step  as  they  advanced  gave 
greater  indications  of  devastation.      Entire  quarters  remained  solitary 
and  abandoned.     The  bazaar — that  is  to  say,  the  arched  part  of  it,  where 
the  quadrangle  of  the  bazaar  is  united  by  its  dome,  and  which  has  wit- 
nessed and  resisted  so  many  sieges — alone  remains,  and  affords,  in  spite 
of  its  new  population,  a  really  interesting  sample  of  Oriental  life — a 
blending  of  the  characteristics  of  India,  Persia,  and  Central  Asia,  better 
defined  than  even  in  the  bazaar  of  Bokhara.     The  eye  is  bewildered  by 
the  diversity  of  races—^Afghans,  Indians,  Tartars,  Turkomans,  Persians, 
and  Jews.     The  Afghan  parades  about,  either  in  his  national  costume, 
consisting  of  a  long  shiot,  drawers,  and  dirty  linen  clothes,  or  in  his' 
military  undress ;   but  his  favourite  garment  is  the  red  English  coat, 
from  which,  we  are  told,  he  will  not  part  even  in  his  sleep !     Thus 
accoutred,  the  wild  Afghan  is,  in  the  eyes  of  some  politicians,  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  Anglo-Indian  civilisation !     He  is,  however,  perchance, 
not  a  more  formidable  representative  of  a  coming  civilisation  than  the 
Cossack  is  on  some  of  the  advanced  posts  of  Russian  civilisation.    At  all 
events,  he  has  adopted  the  red  coat ! 

The  wretchedly-dressed  Herati,  the  naked  Hezari,  the  Teymurt  (or 
Timouri,  if  V&mbery  wishes  to  be  consistent  in  his  etymology)  of  the 
TOinity,  and  of  Tartar  or  Mongolian  descent,  as  their  name  indicates,  are 
overlooked  when  the  Afghan  is  present.  He  encounters  around  him 
nothing  but  abject  humility ;  but — and  here  comes  the  trying  point  of 
possession  with  a  Russo-Persian  force  advancing  to  the  rescue — *'  never 
was  ruler  or  conqueror  so  detested  as  is  the  Afghan  by  the  Herati." 

The  Afghan  soldiery  in  the  English  uniform,  with  even  shakos  on  their 
heads — a  covering  so  contrary  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Koran  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  introduce  it  into  Constantinople — and  with 
whiskers,  an  appendage  regarded  as  a  deadly  sin  in  Islam,  and  even  in 
Constantinople  as  a  renunciation  of  religion,  led  Vdmb^ry  to  the  con- 
clusion, at  first,  that  he  had  fallen  upon  a  land  where  fanaticism  had 
been  blunted  in  its  edge,  but,  he  says,  he  had  only  forgotten,  for  a 
moment,  thut  the  Oriental  is  never  what  he  seems,  and  his  disappoint- 
ment was  indeed  bitter. 
Feb. — ^YOL.  oxzziii.  NO.  dzzx.  i* 
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The  A%hans  were  not  lo  easily  led  ittray  by  V^mli^rj's  Msumed  dis- 
iruise  of  a  dervish  as  were  the  Khan  of  Khita  and  the  Emir  of  Bokhara. 


The  governor  of  the  suhurb  of  Rerrukh,  who  held  the  rank  of  major  or 
mejir — for  the  Afghans  have  their  mejin  and  their  joraelS)  or  kernels 
(colonels) — langhed  in  our  dervuh''s  face  when  he  raised  his  arms  to  give 
him  a  fiitiha ;  aud  the  retgntng  prinee,  ^rdar  Muhammad  Yakub  Khan, 
SOB  of  the  present  King  of  Afghanistan^— the  same  who  has  treated  his 
brothers  aiker  so  Oriental  a  fashion — a  lad  ooly  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
rose  from  his  chair  when  our  dervish  was  presented  to  him  in  audience, 
oalling  out,  *'  By  G  ■  ,  I  swear  you  are  an  Englishman !"  Following 
the  young  pnnoe*s  examine,  every  one  wanted  to  detect  the  Englishman 
in  him.  **  Persians,  Afghans,  and  Heraiti,"  he  says,  <'  came  to  him  with 
the  express  purpose  of  convincing  themselves  and  verifying  their  sus- 
picions." This  was  a  very  annoying  ordeal  to  go  through,  but  our 
dervish  extricated  himself  from  it  with  the  skill  and  soccess  which  never 
failed  him.  The  most  absurd  part  of  the  thing  was,  that  the  Afghans 
thought  they  saw  in  him  a  man  k  la  Eldred  Pottinger,  who  made  his 
first  entry  into  Herat  disguised  as  a  borse^-dealer,  and  became  later  its 
master.  They  insisted  that  he  had  credit  there  for  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands of  ducats,  and  yet  no  <mm  would  give  him  a  few  krans  to  purchase 
bread !  ^ 

With  a  boy  ruler,  who  passes  his  time  in  watching  the  41ite  of  the 
Afghan  troops  exercise  before  his  window,  highly  delighted  with  the 
Right  shoulder  forward !  Left  shoulder  forwmd  1  pronounced  with  a 
genuine  English  accent ;  a  vizir,  whose  coarse  features  are,  we  are  told, 
the  sign-post  of  stupidity ;  a  guaidian,  who^  as  Khan  of  the  Jemshidi, 
has  an  understanding  with  the  Turkomans ;  an  lusuffieient  revenue,  and 
a  covetous,  grasping  soldiery,  detested  by  mett  of  all  nationalities  ;  it  needs 
only  some  attack,  Vamb^ry  asserts,  no  matter  by  whom,  to  be  made 
upon  Herat,  for  the  Herati  to  be  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Afghans. 

Nor  does  this  observation  apply  to  the  Shiite  inhabitfltnts  alone^  whose 
sympathies  are,  of  oourse,  in  favour  of  Persn,  but  ersn  to  those  of  the 
Sunnite  persuasion,  who  would  oertainly  prefer  the  Ki»lbash  (red  caps) 
to  their  present  oppressors ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  read  that,  in  such  an 
admitted  state  of  things,  there  still  exists  a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  future 
to  the  <'Gate  of  Central  Asia."  '<  I  find,"  s%ys  Vdmbery,  <'no  exag- 
geration in  the  epiniett  that  they  k>ng  most  fer  the  intervention  of  the 
English,  whose  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice  hav«  led  the  inhabitants 
to  foTffet  the  rreat  differences  in  religion  and  natioiiaUty.  The  Herati 
saw,  daring  the  government  of  Mak>r  Todd,  more  eamestneis  and  self- 
sacrifice  with  respect  to  the  ransoming  of  the  slaves,  than  they  had  ever 
even  heard  of  before  on  the  part  of  a  rufer.  Their  nativts  govemment 
had  habitaaled  them  to  be  pfauMfered  and  nrardered,  not  srared  or  re- 
warded." 

Equally  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  Dervaae  Kandahar,  or  Kandahar 
gate  of  the  BaoMtr,  having  sufifered  least  of  all  during  the  hite  siege,  this 
was  attrihnted  by  the  people  to  its  having  been  built  hj  Ae  English. 
The  Herati  even  go  so  fer  as  to  say  it  never  can  be  demolished,  becaose 
when  the  English  hnild  they  lay  fariek  over  brick  only  as  justice  direets^ 
unlike  the  A^hans,  who  mix  the  mortar  with  ihe  tears  of  oppression ! 
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WOODBURY. 

by  mrs.  bushbt. 

Part    the    Sixth. 

I. 

THB  OHAMBZR  OF  DEATH. 

It  was  nigfat ;  the  London  physician  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  indeed,  it 
was  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  reach  Woodbury  before  the  following 
morning.  The  sick-nurse  hadreceiyed  all  her  directions  from  the  country 
doctor,  and  the  chief  point  he  had  impressed  upon  her  was  to  keep  the 
room  as  qniet  as  possible.  Mrs.  Fercival,  in  compliance  with  Alfred's 
earnest  request,  had  retired  from  the  sick-room  to  her  bed,  having  re- 
ceived the  sick-nurse's  promise,  and  Alfred's,  that  she  should  be  called  if 
Mr.  Montague  were  worse.  Alfred  had  made  known  his  intention  of 
sitting  up  himself  with  his  uncle  that  night,  and  Mrs.  Winslow  had  been 
persuaded  to  take  some  rest,  and  leave  her  master  to  the  charge  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  hired  to  attend  him,  and  of  whom  Mr.  O'Flynn 
had  declared  he  had  received  a  high  character,  both  from  a  medical  man 
and  a  clergyman,  in  the  town  to  which  he  had  gone  to  find  a  good  sick- 
nurse. 

Agnes,  overcome  with  fatigue,  after  laying  her  head  on  lier  pillow, 
soon  fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  for  a  time.  Suddenly  she  awoke,  and 
seemg  by  a  little  French  clock  on  the  chimney-piece — for  a  night-lamp 
was  baming  in  her  room— that  it  was  two  o'clock,  she  rose,  and  putting 
on  ber  drasing-gown,  she  went  softly  towards  Mr.  Montague's  room, 
anxious  to  know  how  he  ^as.  As  she  approached  it  she  fancied  she 
heard  strange  sounds^  and  stopping  for  a  moment  on  the  outside  of  the 
door  without  attempting  to  open  it,  she  heard  Alfred  say,  in  a  somewhat 
imperious  tone  : 

**  You  must,  sir — you  mu$t/^ 

•*  No,  no^"  groaned  the  old  man.     "  I  can't— I  won't." 

''  Come,  sir,  diere  is  no  use  in  refusing.  You  are  only  hastening  your 
end  by  straggling  in  this  way,"  she  heard  uttered  by  O'Flynn's  coarse 
voice. 

"  I  can'tr— I  have  not  got  my  own  consent,"  said  the  old  man,  feebly 
but  distinctly. 

There  was  a  moment's  nlence — ^followed  by  a  rustling  noise,  then  came 
a  deep  groan,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  sound  like  a  sob,  or  sort  of 
rattle  in  die  throat,  and  all  vras  still  again. 

Agnes  touched  lightly  the  handle  o(F  the  door  and  attempted  to  open 
it.  It  was  bolted  within ;  she  knocked  gently— once,  twice— then  her 
husband  came  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  partially  and  seeing  Agnes, 
demanded  in  no  very  bland  tone  what  had  brought  her  out  of  her  bed  ? 

She  said  the  felt  anxious  to  know  how  Mr.  Montague  was  going  on, 
and  then  asked  what  he  had  been  objecting  to  so  earnestly. 

^'  So  yoa  bare  been  listening  I"  said  Alfred,  who  looked  very  pale, 
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and  somewhat  agitated.      ''Is  Mrs.  Winslow  keeping  guard  close  by 
also  ?" 

''  No,  I  am  here  alone,  and  I  was  not  listening,  only  I  heard  the  old 

Sntleman's  voice  as  I  came  to  the  door,  and  he  was  refusing  some- 
Ing." 

''  He  was  refusing  to  take  his  medicine,"  replied  Alfred.  ''  And  as 
the  doctor  left  peremptory  orders  that  he  wclb  to  take  it,  we  were  obliged 
to  make  him  do  so." 

*'  May  I  not  come  in  P"  asked  Agnes ;  for  Alfred  was  stopping  up  the 
little  bit  of  the  doorway  that  was  open. 

"  No,  you  may  not ;  he  is  going  oflP  to  sleep ;  you  will  only  disturb 
him.  Go  back  to  your  room  ;  I  will  let  you  know  how  he  is  by- 
and-by." 

Alfred  shut  the  door  in  her  face,  and  Agnes  returned  to  her  couch, 
satisfied  that  with  Alfred  to  watch  over  his  uncle  she  could  be  of  no  use. 

The  pale  light  of  the  grey  dawn  of  day  was  just  struggling  into 
Agnes's  room,  and  contending,  as  it  were,  with  the  expiring  flame  of  the 
night-lamp,  when  Alfred  entered  the  apartment  on  tiptoe.  Had  Agnes 
not  imraeaiately  recognised  her  husband,  she  might  have  mistaken  him, 
in  the  uncertain  light,  for  another  ghostly  visitant,  he  looked  so  white, 
and  there  was  something  so  strange  about  his  eyes^  they  seemed  so  glazed 
and  rayless ;  he  absolutely  looked,  to  use  Shakspeare's  words,  like  *'  a 
living  dead  man." 

<<  Alfred!  what  is  the  matter?  Has  anything  happened?  How  is 
Mr.  Montague  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  breath,  starting  up  hurriedly  from  her 
pillow,  and  in  much  excitement. 

''  Be  calm,  Agnes ;  do  not  excite  yourself  in  this  manner !  Mr. 
Mon — Montague  is  out  of  pain  now.  He  suffers  no  more.  He  is  gone 
— gone,  Agnes !"  almost  gasped  Alfred,  in  a  subdued  and  husky  voice. 

*'  Gone !  Oh,  dearest  Alfred,  you  do  not  mean,  you  cannot  mean 
that— that ** 

"  I  mean,  that  what  we  all  anticipated,  what  you  so  dreaded,  has 
taken  place ;  my  poor  uncle  is  no  more !" 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  turned  away  to  avoid  his  wife's  sorrow- 
ing yet  intense  gaze. 

She  sprang  from  her  couch,  and  rushing  up  to  Alfred,  she  exclumed : 

**  Oh,  Alfred,  Alfred !  you  promised  to  call  me  if  the  dear  old  man 
became  worse.  That  sick-nurse  promised  to  call  me,  and  yet  no  one 
came  ;  and  he  has  g^ne,  gone  for  ever,  without  my  seeing  him  once 
again,  without  my  bidding  him  a  last  farewell,  or  receiving  even  one 
look  of  adieu  from  him  I  How  negligent,  how  ungrateful  I  must  have 
seemed  to  the  good,  kind,  old  gentleman,  to  forsake  him  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  departure  from  this  life,  to  leave  him  so  heartlessly  at  the  very 
hour  of  death  !"  And  Agnes  burst  into  tears  and  wept  bitterly.  "  My 
dear,  kind,  generous  friend !  And  he  is  gone !  Oh,  that  I  could  recal 
him,  if  only  for  an  instant,  to  tell  him  how  much  I  loved  and  revered 
him!" 

"He  went  very  suddenly  at  last,  Agnes,  dear;  there  was  no  time  to 
call  either  you  or  Mrs.  Wmslow.  I  £d  not  know  his  last  moment  was 
so  near." 

In  a  few  minutes  afiterwards  both  Agnes  and  Mrs.  Winslow  were  in 
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the  chamber  of  the  dead,  and  both  were  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  profound  awe  that  Agnes  gazed  on  the 
stiffening  corpse,  and  she  started  with  an  undefinable  sensation  of  terror 
as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  cold,  cold  brow.  Mr.  Montague's  was  the 
first  dead  body  she  had  ever  seen,  the  first  she  had  ever  touched ;  that 
first  sight,  that  first  touch  of  the  senseless  clay  which  had  breathed,  and 
moved,  and  felt,  so  shortly  before,  which  had  contained  an  immortal  soul, 
now  fled  from  it,  we  know  not  how,  or  whither,  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  a  mind  that  is  not  utterly  common-place,  trivial,  or  capable  only  of 
gross  ideas. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning — in  short,  not  long  after  sunrise 
— ^the  anxiously  expected  London  physician  arrived  with  Winslow,  only 
to  find  himself  too  late. 

Poor  Winslow  was  in  the  greatest  distress  that  his  beloved  master  was 
gone  ;  indeed,  he  co\4ld  not  be  persuaded  of  the  fact  until  he  beheld  good 
Mr.  Montague's  inanimate  remains.  He  shook  his  head  and  knit  his 
brows,  and  looked  as  furiously  at  the  sick-nurse  as  if  the  woman  had 
assassinated  the  old  gentleman,  instead  of  performing  the  duties  of  her 
calling,  and  obeying  the  directions  given  her. 

He  found  great  fault  with  his  wife  for  having  left  her  charge  to  a 
complete  stranger. 

''  I  told  you,"  he  said,  "  to  keep  a  sharp  look->out  in  my  absence,  and 
you  must  needs  go  comfortably  to  your  bed.  It  was  very  wrong  of  you. 
Martha,  the  woman,  looks  quite  stupid  this  morning;  I'll  lay  my  life 
she  was  drunk  last  night.     Who  knows  where  O'Flynn  picked  her  up." 

*'  I  don't  know  how  the  poor  woman  could  have  been  intoxicated," 
replied  the  chided  Mrs.  Winslow.  ^'  She  had  her  supper  in  my  own 
little  sitting-room,  and,  as  she  said  she  does  not  drink  beer,  I  gave  her  a 
tittle  gin-and-water,  but  only  one  glass ;  that  could  not  make  her  tipsy. 
There's  no  use  in  blaming  me,  or  Mrs.  Tomkins,  or  anybody,  Winslow. 
The  good  old  gentleman's  hour  had  come,  and  no  human  care  can  pre- 
yent  the  will  of  the  Almighty  being  fulfilled.  It  is  a  sad,  sad  day  for  us 
all  who  are  left  here,  but  he  has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest." 

Winslow  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  parish  who  found  fault  with 
the  unknown  Mrs.  Tomkins ;  Mrs.  Percy  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  sick-nurse.  She  ought  not  to  have  taken  all  the  responsi- 
bility upon  herself ;  she  ought  to  have  called  up  Mrs.  Winslow  when  she 
found  Mr.  Montague  getting  worse.  It  was  great  folly  to  send  for  a 
strange  person  whom  nobody  knew ;  there  were  plenty  of  respectable, 
handy  old  women  in  the  village  who  might  have  been  brought  in  to  help. 
It  was  all  very  badly  managed — very  badly  indeed.  And  that  young 
doctor  ought  not  to  have  trusted  so  long  to  his  own  skill ;  he  ought  to 
have  sent  before  for  a  more  experienced  medical  man. 

Mr.  Montague's  death  was  a  fertile  theme  of  conversation  to  talkative 
Mrs.  Percy,  and  so  entirely  engrossed  her  attention,  that  she  forgot  the 
supposed  delinquencies  of  the  village  belle  and  Captain  St.  George,  and, 
for  a  time,  ceased  her  censorious  remarks  on  the  pretty  ''Rose  of  Wood- 
bury." 
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n. 

THE  WILL. 

The  day  of  the  much-lamented  Mr,  Montague's  funeral  arrived ;  it 
was  attended  by  all  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  by  one 
or  two  old  friends  from  London,  and  the  hearse,  with  its  four  horses  and 
nodding  plumes,  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  all  his  tenants,  several 
other  farmers,  and  most  of  the  tradespeople  of  the  village,  while  crowds 
of  the  peasantry,  including  many  day-labourers,  thronged  the  churchyard, 
all  evincing  by  the  sadness  of  their  countenances,  and  the  solemnity  of 
their  demeanour,  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  all  had  sustained,  and  their 
regret  that  a  good  man  had  passed  away  from  among  them. 

Mr.  Montague's  charities  had  been  extensive,  though  unostentatious; 
be  was  remarkable  for  his  kindness  to  his  tenantry^  his  general  benevo* 
lence,  his  urbanity  and  courteous  manners  to  his  equals,  his  eordiality  to 
his  friends ;  in  short,  Mr.  Montague  was  a  true  gentleman  and  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  his  death  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  loss  to  the  little  com- 
munity among  whom  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  had  been  passed. 

Every  one  showed  proper  respect  to  the  old  man's  bereaved  nephew, 
and,  indeed,  many  evinced  much  sympathy  in  his  sorrow,  for  Alfred 
played  the  mourner's  part  exceedingly  well.  He  was  very  grave  and 
silent,  and  now  and  then  his  hand  passed  slowly  over  his  brow,  or  his 
pocket-handkerchief  raised  to  his  eyes,  indicated  a  degree  of  emotion 
which  he  seemed  anxious  not  to  display. 

The  melancholy  rite  was  concluded,  the  higher  and  the  humbler  wit- 
nesses of  the  sad  ceremony  were  gradually  dispersing,  the  two  old  gentle- 
men from  London  who  were  staying  at  "  the  Hall,"  the  rector,  Mr.  Percy, 
and  his  curate,  and  Mr.  Barwell,  who  was  known  to  be  an  executor,  all 
returned  to  the  late  Mr.  Montague's  house,  to  be  present  at  the  reading 
of  his  will.  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  O'Flynn,  the  two  lawyers,  were  also 
both  there.  The  will  was  produced  from  a  drawer  in  an  old-fashioned 
escritoire  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  deceased,  where  he  had  told  Mr. 
Barwell  it  would  be  found. 

It  commenced  with  a  preamble,  annulling  all  previotis  wills  and  testa- 
ments, declaring  this  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  setting  forth 
that,  for  reasons  known  to  himself,  he  had  determined  to  make  a  change 
in  the  disposition  of  his  property, 

Mr.  Black,  who  was  reading  the  will  aloud,  paused  here  for  a  moment, 
and  glanced  first  at  Mr.  Barwell,  and  then  at  Alfred  Percival. 

"  Go  on  !"  cried  Mr.  Percy,  who  was  eager  to  know  what  the  change 
was. 

Mr.  Black  read  on  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  very  much  astonished 
the  audience  were  when  they  heard  that  Edgar  Howard,  Mr.  Montague's 
fikvourite  grand-nephew,  whom  he  had  always  named  as  the  heir  of 
Woodbury,  had  changed  places  in  this  new  will  with  his  cousin  Alfred, 
and  was  only  to  receive  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  sum  originally  in- 
tended for  Alfred,  while  to  the  latter  was  left  the  estate  and  the  bulk  of 
the  old  gentleman's  property. 

"There must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Barwell. 

"  Yes,  you  must  have  read  the  names  of  the  heirs  wrongly,"  said  one  of 
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tbe  old  gentienen  from  Lonckm,  who  had  been  veil  acqttftinted  with  Mr. 
Montague's  iatentioos,  and  who  had  been  an  «zeoutor  to  the  former  wiM, 
and,  indeed,  had  read  it,  and  assisted  in  drawing  it  up. 
^<  Look  at  the  will  yonrsalTes,  gentiemen  1"  said  Mr.  Blaek. 
They  looked,  and  certainly  the  names  stood  as  he  had  read  them. 
A  scarcely  perceptible  gbnce  passed  between  Alfred  and  OTlynn  ;  it 
was  only  observed  by  Mr.  Barwell,  but,  of  course,  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it  further  than  by  fixing  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments  steadily  on 
Alfred's  face.    Alfred  met  his  gaae  with  the  most  perfect  tang  froid — 
with  entire  composure  of  countenance.     He  had  probably  never  heard  of 
that  very  pertinent  French  proverb : 

^'  Le  mot  que  vous  aves  dit,  c'est  votre  maitfe.  Le  mot  (yae  vous 
a'aves  pas  dit,  e'est  votre  eselave." 

But  he  acted  upon  its  principle,  and  prudently  held  his  tongne^  what- 
ever thoughts,  angry  or  otherwise,  might  have  been  passing  through  his 
mind. 

^  I  think,  gentlemen,"  said  the  rector,  "  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  the 
will  be  read  through  without  interruptions  or  remarks;  when  it  is 
finislied,  it  will  be  time  to  make  any  observations  on  its  tenor  which  the 
ezeeHtors,  or  the  heirs,  or  those  present  onbehalf  of  any  of  the  heirs,  may 
see  fit  to  bring  forward," 

Mr.  Percy  was  very  anziove  and  fidgety  to  hear  the  will,  for  he 
thought  it  ^obable  that  Mr.  Montague  might  have  left  him  a  haadsonoe 
legacy. 

There  was  no  opposition  made  to  this  proposal,  and  Mr.  Black  recom- 
menced reading  the  document  aloud  : 

"  A  sum  of  6000^.  was  left  to  ^£rs.  Alfred  Pereival/or  her  sole  use  and 
benefit;  4000/.  were  left  to  her  daughter,  Cecilia  Montague  Percival,  on 
account  of  her  being  Mr.  Montague's  name-daughter  and  god-daughter; 
3000/.  were  bequeathed  to  Mbs  Edith  Barwell;  handsome  legacies  were 
left  to  the  old  gentleman's  confidential  servants,  Winslow  and  his  wife ; 
sums  of  money  to  each  of  the  other  domestics  in  his  establishment;  500/. 
to  the  poor  of  Woodbury  and  its  neighbourhood;  and,  lastly,  1000/.  to 
each  of  his  executors,  who,  as  in  his  former  will,  were  Mr.  Barwell  and 
one  of  the  old  gentlemen  from  London." 

As  Mr.  Black  had  proceeded  with  the  legacies,  Mr.  Percy's  face  had 
been  getting  longer  and  longer,  and  when  the  document  was  finished,  his 
jaw  dropped,  giving  an  evident  sign  of  bis  disappointment  and  dismay. 

^  Nothing  to  mel*^  he  exclaimed,  in  his  own  mind.  "  My  curate  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  money  left  to  Edith  Barwell — too  bad !  and  500/. 
thrown  away  upon  the  poor,  forsooth — and  not  even  left  to  me  to  distri- 
bute !  He  might  have  paid  me  that  compliment,  at  least ;  he  might 
have  named  me  an  executor  also,  and  given  me  1000/.  I  wondnr  if  I 
were  down  lor  anything  in  the  first  will." 

'*  When  was  this  new  will  drawn  up,  Mr.  Black  P"  asked  the  Beverend 
Mr.  Percy. 

Mr.  Black  did  not  know  when. 
*«  When  was  it  executed,  then — when  was  it  signed  ?" 
Mr.  Blaek  replied :  "  It  was  signed,  I  see,  on  the  evening  of  Mr. 
Montague's  death." 

"  Who  witnessed  the  signature  ?"  demanded  the  London  executor. 
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Mr.  Black  handed  the  will  to  him,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
affixed  were  :  Daniel  OTlynn  and  Martha  Tomkins.  There  was  a  dead 
pause. 

«  Mj  uncle  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  will  signed/'  said  Alfred, 
*<  and  desired  me  to  call  up  Mr.  O'Flynn,  who  was  in  the  house  ;  he  him- 
self suggested  that  the  sick-nurse,  if  she  could  write,  might  be  the  other 
witness." 

'^  Is  the  will  in  Mr.  O'Flynn's  writing  ?"  asked  the  London  executor. 
"  No.     Mr.  O'Flynn  was  absent  from  home,  and  it  was  written  out, 
according  to  the  usual  forms,  by  his  clerk." 

*^  Is  the  original  will  destroyed  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Percy. 
"  I  believe  not,"  replied  Alfred.  "  I  will  go  for  it,"  He  left  the  room, 
and  speedily  returned  with  the  old  will,  which  had  a  line  of  ink  drawn 
down  two  or  three  of  its  first  pages. 

The  will  was  examined  with  curiosity  by  most  present,  and  with  par- 
ticular attention  by  Mr.  Percy.  With  the  exception  that  Alfred^s  name 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Edgar,  and  Edgar  took  his  place,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  amounts  of  the  sums  and  legacies 
4>equeathed  and  in  the  names  of  the  recipients :  only  there  was  in  the 
£rst  will  a  codicil  written  in  Mr.  Montague's  own  handwriting,  leaving 
'6000Z.  to  Agnes,  and  4000/.  to  her  little  girl,  while  these  bequests  were 
embodied  in  the  second  will.  At  the  end  of  the  original  will  was  written 
in  pencil,  in  a  tremulous  hand,  but  apparently  Mr.  Montague's,  "  This 
will  to  be  altered/* 

Of  course  no  more  inquiries  were  made.  The  London  executor  con- 
gratulated Alfred  on  his  heirship ;  Mr.  Barweli  said  nothing;  but  Mr. 
Percy,  angry  at  not  having  come  in  for  any  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
grunted :  *^  Perhaps  Mr.  Howard  may  choose  to  contend  this  new  will." 
*'  You  little  know  my  cousin  Edgar,"  exclaimed  Alfred,  with  a  scorn- 
ful sneer,  "  if  you  think  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  an  act !  Mr.  Mon- 
tague had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased.  I  suppose 
no  one  will  deny  thatV* 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Montague's  last  wiU,  and  the 
change  in  favour  of  Alfred,  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  at  Woodbury  and 
in  the  whole  county;  it  was  discussed  everywhere,  and  various  were  the 
opinions  pronounced  respecting  it.  Some  said  that  nothing  else  was  to 
be  expected  from  '^  so  wnimsical  an  old  man."  Others,  in  regard  to  the 
absent  Edgar,  quoted  the  old  proverb,  *^  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind;" 
not  a  few  ascribed  to  the  influence  and  machinations  of  Mrs.  Percival*, 
her  husband's  good  fortune ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  shook 
their  heads  distrustfully,  and  ventured  even  to  whisper  that "  all  was  not 
as  it  should  be." 

This  uncharitable  surmise  might  perhaps  have  originated  with  the 
confidential  servant,  Winslow,  who,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  had  im- 
bibed more  than  his  master's  dislike  to  Alfred,  and  was  much  chagrined 
at  *'  the  turn  things  had  taken."  He  had  his  *'  misgivmgs"  and  his 
"  reasons,"  the  strongest  of  which  was,  doubtless,  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance. When  Mr.  Montague  died,  a  pen  was  found  grasped  so  firmly 
in  his  ^hand,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  removed  it 
thence,  unless  the  thumb  or  the  forefinger  had  been  cut  off.  Rather 
than  that  the  corpse  should  be  thus  mutilated,  the  body  was  buried  with 
the  pen  stiU  fixed  in  the  clenched  hand. 
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To  account  for  the  odd  fact  of  the  dying  man  holding  a  pen  at  all, 
Alfred  and  OTlynn  both  said  that  Mr.  Montague,  after  seeming  for 
some  time  to  enjoy  a  tranquil  sleep,  had  suddenly  awoke,  raving  about 
his  nephew,  Edgar  Howard,  and  insisting  upon  seeing  him.  That  he 
was  with  much  difficulty  brought  to  remember  how  far  away  Edgar  was; 
and  that  he  then  became  equally  anxious  to  write  a  few  words  of  fare- 
well  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  they  tried  to  dissuade  him;  he  would  make 
the  effort;  and  just  as  they  had  placed  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  were 
supporting  him  to  write,  he  was  seized  with  strong  convulsions,  which 
speedily  terminated  in  death. 

III. 

o'FLTmr'S  IMCBEA8INO  PBESUKraOlf. 

Alfbed  Pebcival  did  not  hear  any  of  the  malevolent  reports  circu- 
lated about  his  acquisition  of  Mr.  Montague's  property,  or,  if  he  heard, 
he  did  not  notice  them,  and,  established  at  Woodbury  in  triumphant  in- 
dependence of  his  father,  and  of  all  the  world,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  be  happy. 

All  that  he  had  coveted  was  his.  Fate  had  smiled  upon  his  every 
wish ;  yet  was  he  happy?    No — for, 

•Happiness  is  not  the  growth  of  earth. 

It  might  have  been  the  desire  for  some  unattained  possession ;  it 
might  have  been  some  vain  longing ;  it  might  have  been  some  secret 
care  that  gnawed  at  his  heart,  but  Alfred  Percival  was  not  happy.  He 
seemed  always  wearied  and  out  of  spirits ;  young  as  he  was,  there  was 
none  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth  about  him.  He  was  easily  fretted,  and 
was  apt  to  take  offence  wnere  no  offence  was  meant»  and  he  cared  less 
than  ever  to  mix  in  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  continued, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Montague's  charities,  but  they  were  not  bestowed 
with  the  open  hand  and  kind  feeling  which  had  made  them  so  precious 
to  the  recipients  of  the  old  gentleman's  bounty. 

The  amiable  and  simple-minded  Agnes,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  not 
been  cradled  in  the  lap  of  luxurious  ease,  whose  early  days  had  passed 
under  the  cold  shadows  of  poverty,  privation,  and  domestic  gloom, 
thankfully  acknowledged  her  present  comforts,  blessed  Heaven  that  had 
more  than  realised  her  brightest  dreams,  and  looked  abroad  on  the  fair 
face  of  nature  with  the  glad  eyes  of  guileless  youth. 

She  had  little  more  than  two  sources  of  regret.  The  one  was  for  the 
loss  of  her  kind  friend,  Mr.  Montague,  whose  death  she  sincerely  la- 
mented. The  other  was  her  sympathy  in  the  feelings  of  the  disinherited 
heir,  Edgar  Howard. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish,"  she  over  and  over  again  exclaimed  to  herself,  "  that 
the  dear  old  gentleman  had  but  divided  his  fortune  equally  between  his 
grand-nephews !  There  would  have  been  enough  for  both,  and  poor 
Edgar  would  not  have  been  so  disappointed,  and  we  need  not  have  felt 
as  if  we  were  interlopers.  How  will  dear  Alfred's  cousin  take  the  un- 
welcome intelligence !" 

The  tidings  of  the  unexpected  destination  of  Mr.  Montague's  wealth 
had  to  be  conveyed  to  his  discarded  heir,  and  Agnes  generously  urged 
Alfred  to  divide  their  late  uncle's  fortune  equally  between  his  absent 
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cousin  and  himseli  But  Alfred  by  no  meftns  relished  the  propontion. 
Judging  hy  himielf,  be  feared  that  Edgar  would  graip  at  the  ofibr;  to 
Aga«s,  howeveri  he  pleaded  the  inutility  of  Mch  a  proposal  to  a  man  of 
Edgeir^s  pride. 

^'  He  would  be  more  offended  than  pleased,  beliere  me,  Agnee.  I 
know  Edgar  weU.  No  do«bt  the  loss  of  the  ioheritance  to  whidk  he  fasj 
looked  forward  from  his  childhood  will  be  a  grievous  disappointmADt  to 
him,  but  he  will  pretend  to  be  ver}'  stoieal  about  it ;  he  wowld  fain  have 
it  believed  that  glory,  not  fortune,  has  ever  been  the  idol  of  his  heart" 

^'  A  nobler  idol  V  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  enthusiasm,  the  blood  of  her 
brave  ancestors  warming  within  her.  *'  Who  would  not  rather  acquire 
fame — ^the  fame  that  waits  on  the  patriot  or  the  hero— than  sit  down  in 
nameless  insigniBcance  amidst  heaps  of  gold  ?" 

"  The  possessor  of  '  heaps  of  gold,'  Agnes,  need  not  be  insignificant. 
There  is  no  surer  path  to  distinction  than  that  which  is  paved  with 

''Dear  Alfred,  surely  there  are  distinctions  which  gold  cannot  pur- 
chase. It  cwinot  command  genius  or  powers  of  mind  ;  it  cannot  prompt 
the  daring  deed  ;  it  cannot  bestow  an  ancient  name,  interwoven,  periiaps, 
with  history,  and  bearing  in  its  very  sound  the  record  of  lofty  achieve- 
ments." 

"  There  spoke  your  Scotch  pride  of  ancestry,"  said  Alfred,  laughing. 
**  Your  old  great-grandmother  sowed  good  seed  in  you,  Agnes — ^at  least, 
sowed  the  seed  of  family  pride  in  a  good  soil.  I  am  sure  your  aunt.  Miss 
Meeny,  now,  wouki  barter  her  illustrious  name  for  a  little  solid  cash. 
What  do  you  think  ?" 

*'  On  the  contrary,  I  think  my  poor  Aunt  Meeny  is  very  tenacious  on 
the  score  of  her  name ;  you  know  slie  has  never  forgiven  me  for  ex- 
changing ike  Stuart  for  Percival." 

*<  True ;  but  probably  an  individual  of  her  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
virtue  of  ceHbaey  and  the  crime  of  matrimony  would  not  have  forgiven 
you  had  you  exchanged  the  Stuart  even  for  one  of  the  orthodox  Highland 
Macs — Macdonald,  Macleod,  Mackay,  or  that  most  unpronounceable  of 
all  cognomens,  Maclaughlan.  No,  you  ought  to  have  remained  '  Miss 
Stuart'  to  the  end  of  your  days,  and  been  doomed  to  '  lead  apes  in  hell,' 
which  I  think  the  fancy  of  some  very  impolite  poet  has  represented  to  be 
the  occupation  and  position  of  ancient  spinsters  here,  in  the  next  world." 

*'  Not  a  very  enviable  destiny,  certainly,"  said  Agnes,  smiling.  '^  But 
to  return  to  your  cousin.  You  will  offer  him  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  was 
to  have  been  all  his— won't  you  ?" 

^'  Well,  I  may  offer  him  a  part,  but  he  would  be  affronted  at  my  even 
hinting  at  an  equal  division.  Edgar  would  rather  give  than  take.  Y*ou 
can  have  no  idea  how  proud  he  is — proud  to  a  fault." 

'*  Such  pride  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  fault,  nearly  allied  as  it  is  to 
generosity.  I  have  heard  so  much  in  favour  of  Edgar  from  poor  Mr. 
Montague,  that  I  quite  long  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  1  hope  he 
will  soon  return  to  England." 

The  hope  was  not  responded  to  by  Alfred ;  and  O'Flynn,  who  had  just 
joined  them,  remarked,  with  his  peculiar  grin : 

"  So  you  wish  Howard  may  soon  come  back' to  England,  Mrs.  Fercival 
•—humph!  I  shoukl  say  he  is  better  where  he  is.  We  might  find  him 
rather  troublesome  just  now,  with  all  his  generosity." 
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"  We  r  thought  Agnes.  "  What  right  have  you  to  identify  yourself 
with  us?"  But  she  suppressed  the  question,  and  Alfred  immediately 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

Agnes  found  that  O'Flynn  himself  was  becoming  very  troublesome. 
He  had  always  been  forward  and  presuming  when  he  received  the  least 
enoonrageiBeiit^  but  now  he  assumed  a  dictatorial  air  that  Agaefl  eould  ill 
brook,  fie  seemed  to  think  that  be  had  carte  blandie  to  do  and  say 
what  he  pleased  at  Woodbury.  He  frequently  presumed  to  addi^s  her 
in  a  tone  of  vulgar  gallantry  that  was  extremely  displeasing  to  her ;  for 
Agnes  was  not  one  c^  those  women  who  are  so  greedy  of  admizatiou  that 
they  will  stoop  to  receive  it  no  matter  how,  or  by  whom  offered,  while 
over  Alfred  he  appeared  to  possess  that  degree  of  sway  which  might  have 
been  best  descrilMMl  in  a  phrase  suitable  to  OTlynn's  eenetal  mc^  of  ex- 
pression— viz.  he  had  him  entirely  "under  his  thumo."  OTiynn  pro- 
jeeted  and  rejected  plans,  put  up  and  pulled  down  buildinga,  and  took  upon 
himself  to  advke,  or  rather  to  direct  in  everything. 

He  did  not  exactly  reside  at  Woodbury  Hall,  but  an  apartment  had 
been  allotted  to  him  there  by  Alfred's  desire^  and  he  caiae  whenever  he 
pleased,  and  stayed  as  long  as  he  pleased.  The  extreme  distance  and 
eoldnesB  of  Mrs.  Peroival's  manners  made  no  impression  upon  him ;  he 
never  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  be  de  trap;  the  scowling  looks  of 
Winslow,  who  still  continued  to  be  major-domo,  the  unconcealed  sneers 
of  the  other  servants,  all  seemed  unobserved  by  him,  though  he  noted 
them  fiaithfiilly  in  his  memory,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  some  con- 
venient  period;  for  Mr.  OTiynn  had  visions  of  an  entire  change  in  the 
household  of  the  late  Mr.  Montague,  as  far  as  all  his  domestics  went,  at 
least.  He  felt  very  sure  that  Alfred,  who  also  detested  the  Winslows, 
would  willingly  part  with  them  ;  and  he  believed  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  rid  of  all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred's  own 
groom. 

This  groom  was  OTly  nn's  particular  aversion ;  he  was  jealous  of  the 
influence  the  young  man  seemed  to  have  acquired  over  Alfred,  though 
O'Flynn  was  well  aware  that  the  groom's  knowledge  of,  or  suspicion  of, 
his  master's  little  affair  with  Rose  Ashford  was  the  cause  of  that  gentle- 
man's indulgence  towards  him.  The  groom  took  no  trouble  to  propitiate 
the  Irish  lawyer.  He  never  touched  his  hat  to  him,  or  showed  any  of 
those  small  marks  of  respect  which  Mr.  O'Flynn  considered  due  to  him ; 
therefore  that  worthy  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  his  friend's  servant. 
But  he  made  no  complaint ;  he  was  content  to  wait  until  an  opportunity 
should  occur  to  insinuate  to  Mr.  Percival  that  the  groom  was  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

''And  then,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  his  usual  disagreeable  chuckle, 
<<  away  he  goes !  I  could  tell  Percival  to-morrow  that  he  must  dismiss 
the  fellow  ;  but,  on  aeooont  of  that  business  of  Rose,  he  might  be  restive; 
better  leave  it  alone  for  a  while." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  condescending  determination  on  the 
part  of  Daniel  O'Flynn,  he  was  really  so  overbearing,  that  even  Alfred's 
complaisance  at  length  began  to  give  way,  and  he  not  only  listened  to 
Agnes's  complaints,  but  himself  joined  in  blaming  his  friend.  However, 
he  was  not  willing  to  come  to  any  rupture  with  him,  and  Agnes  was 
obliged  to  be  content  with  the  assurance  that  he  woukl  endeavour  by 
degrees  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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TV. 

THB  fUICIBS. 

Death  was  again  busy  in  the  families  of  Alfred  and  Agnes ;  but  this 
time  he  came  not  unsought  or  unprovoked.  The  elder  Mr.  Percival  had 
been  esteemed  more  than  "  a  good  man,"  in  the  mercantile  acceptation  of 
the  term.  He  had  been  considered  extremely  opulent,  and  not  even  his 
intimate  friends  had  entertained  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  real  state  of 
his  affairs. 

But  no  plan  of  deception  can  always  be  carried  on  with  equal  success. 
The  hour  of  discovery  must  arrive  at  last ;  and  Mr.  PercivaPs  downfiBd  was 
as  sudden  as  it  was  complete.  The  reputation  for  wealth  had  been  to 
him  as  the  breath  of  life,  since  it  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  his  ruling 
passion — speculation.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  mercantile  gambler,  a  character 
much  more  dangerous  to  society  than  that  of  the  reckless  individual  who, 
with  frenzied  folly,  stakes  his  all  on  the  throw  of  the  dice. 

Mr.  Percival  was  a  ruined  man.  To  conceal  his  afiairs  longer  was  im- 
practicable— to  retrieve  them  hopeless :  and  he  who  had  gloried  in  the 
name  of  being  rich,  could  ill  endure  the  ignominy  of  poverty.  He  had 
not  strength  of  mind  to  bear  worldly  mortification,  yet — strange  and 
dreadful  in&tuation! — he  could  dare  to  rush  unbidden  into  that  mysterious, 
that  illimitable  futurity  from  whence  there  is  no  escape  I  He  died  by  his 
own  hand !  May  we  not  suppose  The  Amoel  of  Death  addressing  these 
words  to  the  Suicide  : 

What  wouldst  thou,  mortal  rash  and  blind? 
Has  madness  triumphed  o'er  thy  mind. 
That  thou  seek'st  tne  deep,  mysterious  gloom 
Of  the  world  within  the  silent  tomb  ? 

Mortal !  I  heard  thy  frenzied  call, 
Afar  in  yonder  shadow j  hall, 
Where  spirits,  passing  on  their  way 
To  Heaven  or  Hell,  a  moment  stay. 
Could  but  thine  eye  have  glanced  around 
Those  flitting  forms ;  could  but  one  sound 
That  there  is  heard  have  caught  thine  ear. 
Thou  liadst  not  dared  to  bring  me  here ! 

I  read  thy  heart— thou  loathest  life,     . 
Thou  faintest  'neath  the  inward  strH'e 
Of  passions  uncontrolled ;  for  thee 
No  more  Hope  chants  her  melody. 
But  Disappomtment  and  Regret, 
Like  spectral  foes,  thy  steps  oeset — 
Till  thou  wouldst  fly  to  aught  unknown, 
To  'scape  the  ills  thyself  hast  sown. 

Well !  I  have  answered  to  tbv  call, 
Behold  the  black  funereal  naU ! 
Behold  the  coffin's  narrow  bed. 
Where  thou  shalt  lay  thine  aching  head ! 
Come  !  bid  yon  sunlit  fields  adieu. 
And  yonder  skies,  so  brightly  blue ; 
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Bid  Ocean's  sparkling  waves  farewell. 
And  the  green  hills  that  softly  swell ; 
All  nature's  scenes  for  thee  must  close. 
Along  with  life  and  earthly  woes. 

At  my  cold  touch  why  startest  thou? 
'Tis  vain  to  shrink  and  tremble  now  1 
I  came  not  sent  by  His  decree, 
Whose  word  is  law  to  thee  and  me ; 
But  summoned  by  My  daring  hand. 
To  bear  thee  to  yon  viewless  land. 
Come  then !  for  death  brooks  no  delay. 
Mortal !  with  me  thou  must  away ; 
And,  let  me  whisper  in  thine  ear. 
While  all  around  is  fading  here, 
Eternity  !    Thou  shudderest  now- 
Cold  dews  are  rising  on  thy  brow ; 
Etebkitt  !    What  wilt  thou  feel 
When  million  voices  loudly  peal 
That  word  of  awe  and  mystery 
Around  thee,  where  thou  soon  shalt  be  ? 

Aw^— away  to  the  judgment-seat 
Of  Kim  whom  thou  hast  sought  to  meet. 
Before  Hiu  how  shalt  thou  appear, 
Whom  spirits  pure  adore,  yet  fearP 
What  sentence  may  thy  crime  await. 
Oh  thou !  who  thus  hast  dared  thy  fate  P 
Lost  mortal !  follow  to  the  tomb. 
And  to  thine  everlasting  doom ! 

The  iotelligence  of  Mr.  Percival's  failure  and  his  suicide  reached  Wood- 
boxy  at  the  same  moment.  Agnes  was  deeply  shocked,  and  sincerely 
grieved  at  the  melancholy  fate  of  her  father- in-law,  though  she  had  no 
cause  to  like  or  to  lament  him.  Alfred,  too,  was  shocked  and  grieved. 
But  the  loss  of  his  father  weighed  with  him  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
loss  of  his  father's  supposed  fortune.  He  was  quite  stunned  by  this  blow. 
From  his  early  boyhood  he  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  vast  wealth 
of  which  he  was  to  be  the  sole  inheritor.  His  father  had  not  married 
young,  and  was  w«ll  stricken  in  years ;  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  good 
health,  the  time  had  not  appeared  very  distant  to  his  cold-hearted  son 
when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  elder  Mr.  Percival  would  be  removed 
to  another  world,  and  as  he  could  not  take  his  hoards  into  the  grave  with 
him,  they  would  become  the  property  of  his  heir. 

Often  had  the  dutiful  son  said  to  himself,  and  occasionally  the  same 
complaint  had  been  confided  to  the  sympathising  ears  of  Mr,  OTlynn : 

'*  My  father  is  very  tough.  The  old  fellow  has  not  even  the  gont,  and 
he  takes  as  much  care  of  himself  as  if  he  were  made  of  glass.  But  he 
must  go  some  day,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  nice  haul." 

The  wretched  man  had  removed  himself  from  the  world,  but  the  gold 
that  would  have  consoled  his  son  and  heir — where  was  it?  Alas !  he  had 
left  his  coffers  empty,  and  Alfred  was  cruelly  disappointed,  and  very  in- 
dignant at  having  been  *^  so  shamefully  cheated." 

He  looked  so  miserable,  that  Agnes  became  qmte  unhappy  about 
him.  It  was  die  mode  of  his  father's  death,  she  imagined,  which  had 
made  such  a  powerful  impression  upon  him,  and  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole him. 
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*^  Dearest  Alfred !  try  to  bear  up  under  this  sad  afflietioii  I*'  she  s^d. 
**  It  is,  indeed,  a  frightfiil  event,  a  terrible  trial  for  you.  The  death  of 
your  poor  father  under  any  circumstances  would  have  been  a  great  be- 
reavement to  you,  but  of  course  it  is  doubly  distressing  on  account  of 
your  havin<2^  displeased  him,  and  because  he  has — ^has  made  away  with 
himself.  But  he  must  have  been  ill,  though  you  did  not  know  it;  he  must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  delirium,  temporary  insanity,  when  he  committed 
the  awful  act.  Oh !  let  us  hope  that  the  God  of  mercy  may  pardon  him. 
What  remorse  I  feel  for  having  come  between  you  and  him  !  But  for 
that  imprudent  elopement  of  ours,  he  would  not  have  quarrelled  with 
you;  you  would  have  been  with  him  if  he  were  ill,  and  have  saved  him 
from  this  appalling  act !  It  is  a  weight  upon  my  conscience,  but  do  not 
let  it  aflfect  you  so  deeply,  my  dear  Alfred.  You  did  what  you  could — 
you  sought  to  be  reconciled.  It  was  not  your  imprudence  which  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  it  was  evidently  the  unfortunate  state  of  his  affairs." 

<<  It  is  dreadful  altogether,"  groaned  Alfired.  "  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  sudden  smash.  Bad  work  has  been  going  on  somewhere. 
There  will  be  a  most  disagreeable  investigation  into  his  affairs.  I  abso- 
lutely dread  it.  I  hate  to  go  among  those  greedy  scoundrels  of  creditors, 
and  yet  I  must  go  to  London  immediately.  I  hope  everything  is  not 
lost ;  it  will  be  very  hard  upon  me — very  hard !  And  my  worthy  father 
may  have  swamped,  too,  my  mother's  little  legacy  to  me  of  the  three 
thousand  pounds,  which  you  once  thought  such  a  handsome  fortune, 
Agnes." 

Alfred  did  not  launch  into  any  further  complaints  to  Agnes  relative  to 
the  loss  of  the  wealth  he  had  expected  to  inherit ;  O'Flynn  was  the  de- 
positary of  his  disappointment,  anger,  and  regret,  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  execrate  his  wretched  father's  memory  to  him,  and  blame  him^in  the 
strongest  terms,  not  for  committing  suicide,  but  for  losing  his  money, 
'<  like  an  old  idiot" 

There  was  something  in  Agnes's  unaffected  goodness  that  always 
checked  Alfred  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  exposing  the  real  feelings  of 
his  evil  heart.  Tet  had  Agnes  not  been  blinded  by  her  affection  for  her 
husband,  and  her  own  unsuspicious  uprightness,  she  might,  more  than 
once,  have  discovered  the  leaven  of  wickedness  that  was  at  work  within 
him. 

V. 

THE  FATAL  KECKLACE. 

Agkbs  had  scarcely  resumed  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  cast  off  the 
heavy  gloom  which  Mr.  PercivaPs  unhappy  end  had  occasioned,  when 
another  and  a  worse  blow  awaited  her,  and  she  was  doomed  to  lament 
the  disgrace  of  her  mother,  and  the  untimely  death  of  her  C&ther,  Colonel 
Stuart. 

The  parents  of  Agnes  had  never  returned  to  Britain  from  the  period 
when  they  had  left  her  in  the  care  of  Lady  Glen  Alpine,  and  her  grand- 
aunt,  Miss  Meeny.  They  had  resided  since  then  entirely  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  chiefly  in  France  and  Italy.  Their  £unily  nad  only  been 
increased  by  one  daughter,  mentioned  before,  who  was  some  years 
younger  than  Agnes,  and  in  whom  centred  all  their  affections,  and  all 
their  parental  hopes. 
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Madeleine-'fiie  bore  one  of  her  mother's  names — was  a  beaotiM  child, 
and,  what  it  seldom  the  eaae  with  beavtifal  ehiMren,  she  beeame  handsomer 
at  she  grew  older.  She  was  fall  of  grace,  virracity,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  cleverness,  which  was  fitted  for,  and  developed  by,  the  ednctttion 
bestowed  on  her.  Her  parents,  who  agreed  in  nothing  else,  were  equally 
anxioia  aboot  the  aecompiishments  of  their  little  idol,  and  were  desiroos 
that  she  shoold  shtne  itt  society. 

Mrs.  Stvart  paid  seriovs  attention  to  Madeleine's  dancing — her  air,  her 
carriage,  her  style  of  dress,  and  to  the  cnltivation  of  those  nameless  Httle 
gsaces  which  impart  Mch  a  charm  to  the  manner  and  the  person. 

Colonel  Stoarty  on  his  part,  took  pai»8  that  Madeleine  should  stady  the 
elegances  of  language,  tlmt  she  should  recite  well,  write  pretty  billets, 
and- speak  with  fluency  some  of  the  modern  tongues  of  Europe.  But  he 
did  not  insist  on  her  reading  much.  Mrs.  Stuart  said  reading  woukl 
spoil  her  eyes ;  and  her  father  thought,  if  such  was  to  be  the  price  of 
knowledge,  it  would  be  too  dearly  pifrchased.  Yet  she  must  not  seem 
ignorant ;  a  certain  modicum  of  literatm^  was  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  Madeleine,  who  was  blessed 
with  a  retentiTe  memory,  was  taught  the  names  of  the  popular  authors  of 
the  day,  and  made  to  get  by  heart  selections  from  the  best  known  pas- 
sages in  their  works,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  necessary,  to  quote  from  them 
wkh  good  ^eet  A  few  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  ancient  and 
modern  history  were  also  impressed  on  her  recollection.  She  was  taught 
a  little  of  the  jargon  of  art ;  oonkl  talk  of  statues  and  pictures  without 
making  very  unpardonable  bianders,  and  was  faraitiar  with  the  names  of 
the  best  composers  from  the  time  of  Sebastian  Bach,  from  the  memorable 
eta  of  the  wars  of  Gluck  and  Piceini,  down  to  those  who  led  the  musical 
w(H*ld  in  her  own  day. 

She  played  tolerably  well,  and  sang  prettily  the  French  romances, 
which  were  then  so  much  the  fashion ;  and  those  who  heard  her  might 
have  fancied  she  had  some  soul,  as  she  warbled : 

''F^licit^pass^e 
Que  ne  peut  revenir," 

or  ^  L'hirondeUe,  et  le  present,"  both  irery  (^intive  airs.  She  knew 
little,  it  was  true,  of  Moli^,  Comeille,  or  Racine,  but  omch  of  the  actors 
who  personated  their  heroes  and  heroines,  still  more  of  the  dancers  who 
formed  the  corps  de  ballet.  In  short,  she  appeared  well  educated,  taking 
that  word  not  in  its  most  extettsif«  sense.  Abore  all,  she  was  ntteriy 
ignorant  on  those  sabjeefts  with  which  it  most  concerns  all  nitional  beings 
to  be  aequaiated. 

She  knew  nothing  of  the  great  truths  of  religion.  To  her  the  Bible 
WM  a  sealed  book,  and  its  holy  precepts— the  only  guides  throngh  time 
to  eternity— had  never  been  impressed  on  her  youthful  mind.  Even  the 
mlee  of  morahty  had  been  vegKgeotly  imparted  to  her ;  and  experience 
bad  taught  her  that  it  w»s^  in  &e  eyes  of  her  father  and  her  mother,  a 
greater  fault  to  commit  a  gaocherie  titan  to  bieak  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
nwBdmenta.  The  example,  too,  and  the  oonversa^on  of  her  parents  and 
her  paxenta'  Iriemib,  were  ill  eafoukted  to  foster  in  Madeleine  pious  and 
virtnons  feeUaga. 

Mm.  StfUBt  had  no  priaeiples  of  amy  kind ;  her  only  aim  in  life  seemed 
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to  be  the  search  for  amuseaieot ;  she  was  frivolity  personified.  Like  the 
gay  and  sportive  butterfly,  she  fluttered  away  her  brief  existence— ever  oa 
the  wing,  the  chase  of  pleasure ;  yet  not  like  the  harmless  insect,  innocent 
in  her  folly. 

Colonel  Stuart  was  a  man  of  abilities  and  education,  chivalrous  in  his 
ideas  of  honour,  and  tenacious  of  the  world's  good  name.  But,  unhap- 
pily, he  had  imbibed  those  perverted  opinions  which  became  so  dan- 
gerously prevalent  during  that  mad  period  of  pretended  liberalism,  but 
actual  despotism — ^the  great  French  Revolution.  That  period  which  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  infatuated  of  other  nations,  when  the  destroying 
scythe  of  Reform  swept  down  religion,  virtue,  and  peace,  overturning  the 
Church,  the  Monarchy,  and  the  State,  involving  in  one  common  ruin  the 
high  and  the  low,  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  innocent,  to  glut  -the 
avarice  and  feed  the  fury  of  a  factious  mob. 

Colonel  Stuart  was  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile ;  he  was — an  Atheist,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  inculcate  in  his  daughter  that  belief  which  he  affected  to 
despise.  It  was  not,  however,  to  his  associating  with  the  **  beaux  esprits," 
as  they  styled  themselves,  the  gay  infidels  of  France,  that  Colonel  Stuart 
owed  his  utter  irreligion,  but  to  the  heavy  materialbts  of  Germany,  to 
those  self-lauding  theorists  who  boasted  of  their  learning  and  their  phi- 
losophy, but  who  were,  in  reality,  as  ignorant,  though  not  as  blameless, 
as  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Although  his  parents  resided  at  Vienna,  he  had  been  principally  edu- 
cated under  the  auspices  of  some  relations  of  his  mother  at  Berlin,  that 
hotbed  of  irreligion  and  iniquity.  There  he  had  listened  to  the  shocking 
tenets  which  the  corrupt  teachers  of  youth  did  not  blush  to  disseminate, 
and  which  have  rendered  the  Prussian  character  what  it  is  at  the  present 
day — one  word  will  describe  it — despicable. 

He  was  a  gay  man,  but  dissipation  did  not  lead  him  into  low  vice;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  extremely  recherche  in  his  gallantries,  and  very 
aristocratic  was  the  list  of  the  fair  dames  who  had  accepted  of  his  devoirs. 
For  his  wife  he  had  ceased  to  care  very  soon  after  his  marriage ;  her 
jealousy  had  for  a  time  annoyed  him,  but  that  feeling  seemed  to  have 
worn  out  on  her  part,  and,  so  that  she  did  not  interfere  with  his  pleasures, 
he  was  content  to  let  her  follow  her  own  devices,  never,  however,  sus- 
pecting that  she,  too,  had  her  liaisons. 

He  knew  her  to  be  vain  and  fond  of  admiration ;  in  her  principles  he 
had  no  faith,  yet  he  trusted  her  entirely — and  why  ? 

"  Because  she  was  a  fool,  and  had  not  wit  enough  to  deceive  him." 

Fool  as  she  was  though,  Mrs.  Stuart  could  deceive.  She  had  cunning, 
that  quality  which,  as  base  coin  will  occasionally  circulate  for  sterlmg 
gold,  sometimes  passes  for  real  cleverness,  and  it  had  fully  answered  her 
purpose.  Her  different  friendships,  not  always  Platonic,  had  remained 
undiscovered;  and,  either  grown  more  hardened  or  more  careless,  Mrs. 
Stuart  at  length  took  less  pains  to  conceal  her  conduct 

A  splendid  necklace  which  she  wore  one  night  at  a  ball,  and  to  which 
her  husband's  attention  was  directed  by  the  beautiful  parvenue  duchess 
on  whom  he  was  in  attendance,  and  who  envied  the  magnificent  jewels, 
was  the  first  thing  to  awaken  his  suspicion.  He  knew  she  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  such  expensive  ornaments;  he  knew  that  this  particular  set 
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was  not  among  the  jewels,  valuable  though  these  were,  which  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  mother's  family.  How  had  she  become  possessed  of 
that  costly  necklace?  It  struck  him  that  he  had  seen  it,  or  one  exactly 
like  it,  a  few  days  before  at  the  shop  of  a  fashionable  jeweller,  and  had 
sighed  that  his  limited  finances  had  prevented  him  from  buying  it  as  a 
birthday  gih  to  his  adorable  duchess. 

And  his  own  wife  was  wearing  it ! 

He  went  next  morning  to  the  jeweller's  shop  where  he  thought  he  had 
seen  it,  and  there  heard,  to  his  dbmay,  that  it  had  been  purchased  by  a 
rich  milord  Anglais ! 

Colonel  Stuart  did  not  dream  of  asking  himself  this  question : 

"  Quelle  femme  prendrait  un  amant,  si  son  mari  ltd  donne  ce  qu'un 
amant  donne  ?  Non  pas  seulement  des  soins,  des  provenances,  des  atten- 
tions, de  FamitiO ;  mais — ^un  pen  d'amour !" 

What  ^ench  woman,  at  least,  he  might  have  asked;  for  the  question 
would  not  have  applied  to  Enghsh  ladies,  the  code  of  female  morality, 
happily,  being  by  no  means  the  same  in  the  countries  separated  by  the 
Stnuts  of  Dover. 

Colonel  Stuart  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  blind  security.  His 
violence  appalled  his  wife,  and,  deserting  her  home  and  her  child,  she  fled 
with  the  profligate  Englishman  who  was  her  then  admirer,  and  who  had 
no  objection  to  the  ^lat  of  an  elopement  Stuart  followed  the  fugitives, 
and,  tracing  them  from  Paris,  he  overtook  them  at  an  obscure  inn  on  the 
confines  of  Belgium.  The  injured  and  the  injurer  met,  not  again  to 
part  without  deadly  strife. 

A  duel  was  the  ineritable  result.  The  fiery  Colonel  Stuart  would  not 
postpone  his  vengeance  even  for  a  few  hours ;  the  spot  fixed  on  was  a  field 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  inn,  and  there — ^with  no  eye  to  witness 
them  but  the  immortal  eyes  that  beheld  them  from  the  high  heavens 
above,  by  the  light  of  the  cold,  calm  moon — they,  the  equally  guilty, 
aonght  to  take  the  life  which  God  had  bestowed — ^the  life  which  had  been 
misapplied  and  misspent  by  both,  and  through  which  neither  had  given 
one  serious  thought  to  the  awful  hour  of  death,  on  which  they  were  now 
madly  about  to  rush  I 

They  fought,  and  Colonel  Stuart  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The  report 
of  the  pistols  had  roused  and  alarmed  the  peacefril  inmates  of  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage,  and  with  their  humane  assistance  the  dying  man  was 
conveyed  to  the  little  inn,  whose  simple  inhabitants  had  also  been  terrified 
hj  sounds  so  unusual  amidst  the  happy  quiet  of  these  humble  scenes. 
The  unfortunate  Colonel  Stuart  lingered  a  few  hours  in  much  bodily  and 
mental  anguish,  attended,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  remonstrances,  by  the 
man  who  had  so  deeply  wronged,  the  woman  who  had  so  shamefully  de- 
ceived him.  It  was  a  bitter  pang  to  him  that  they  should  witness  his 
sufferings ;  but  he  was  too  feeble  to  oppose  their  will,  and  they  would  not 
leave  him  to  die  by  himself. 

When  all  was  over,  however,  his  body  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
strangers,  and  Mrs.  Stuart  and  her  companion  set  off  instantly  for 
Brussels,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  investigation  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
entered  into  by  the  local  authorities.  No  one  thought  of  detaining  themi 
and  they  went  their  way— it  would  be  charity  to  hope— «o<  rejoicing. 

Feb. — VOL.  czxxiu.  no.  dzzx.  m 
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FORBEAE  TO  JUDGE. 

WHAT  THS  KlVe  8AIS  OF  THE  CABDINAL. 
A  ROTAL  VETO. 

Br  Francis  Jacox. 

Appalled  were  all  who  gazed  od  the  last  straggles  of  Cardioal  Beau- 
fort, rendered  hideous  by  the  tortures  of  agouiziDg  remorse.  Hope  had 
he  none.  Despair  was  impersonated  in  the  frenzied  contortions  of  that 
djing  man.  King  and  peers  stood  beside  the  death-bed,  awe-stricken 
and  shocked.  The  king  prayed  for  the  cardinal,  that  the  Eternal  mover 
of  the  heavens  might  "look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch : 

0  beat  away  the  busy  meddUa^  fiend 

That  lays  strong  siege  upon  this  wretch's  8onl» 

And  from  his  boson  purge  this  black  despair." 

See,  says  a  less  geotle  observer,  Warwick,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do 
make  him  grin.  Royal  Henry,  on  devoater  thoughts  intent,  bids  *'  peace 
to  his  soul,"  in  parting,  '^  if  God's  pleasure  be."  And  then  the  monarch 
solemnly,  nrgeatly,  importunes  the  moribund  cardinal  to  give  some  token, 
ere  he  quite  depart,  tkat  Despair  has  not  made  kirn  all  her  own :  '^  Lord 
cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss,  hoki  up  thy  hand,  make  si^* 
nal  of  thy  hope."  But  the  cardinal — dies,  and  makes  no  sign.  The 
appeal  is  fruitless :  no  hand  is  held  up;  no  signal  of  hope  displayed.  The 
baffled  prince,  cut  to  the  heart,  can  but  exclaim,  ''  He  dies,  uad  makes  no 
sign :  O  God,  forgive  him !"  Warwick  again  interposes  a  harsher  voice, 
"  So  had  a  doith  argues  a  monstrous  life,"  he  is  sure.  But  his  sovereign 
hushes  Ms  damning  criticism  with  a  right  royal  veto: 

roRBEAH  TO  JUDGE,  ,^  106  are  sinners  all. 

Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  cortaiu  close ; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation.* 

Forbear  to  judge.  And  the  Shakspearean  Henry  practises  in  person 
the  monition  thus  enforced.  It  is  his  rule  to  check  in  himself  eveiy  ten- 
dency to  uncharitable  judgment.  As  when  proof  all  but  positive  dis- 
tresses him  of  his  uncle  Glo'ster's  death  being  due  to  violence,  he  yet 
restrains  the  bent  of  his  convictions  by  the  prayer, 

0  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts : 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life ! 
If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  Thee  !f 

It  is  by  the  death-bed  of  the  man  self-convicted  of  Duke  Humphrey's 
death,  that  Henry  can  yet  say,  even  of  him,  when  from  so  bad  a  death  is 
argued  a  monstrous  life,  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  alL 

•  Second  Part  of  King  Keniy  VI.,  Act  HI.  Sc.  3. 
t  Ibid.,  Act  III.  Sc  2. 
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Axe  we  to  infer  that  Shakspeare  was  himself  for  backing  to  the  full 
this  royal  veto?^  That,  perhaps,  were  going  too  far.  The  veto  is  dra- 
maticaliy  troe  to  character,  and  designedly  characteristic  of  the  royal 
^leaker.  Bat  if  Shakspeare  himself  (we  are  assuming  him  to  be  the 
author  of  this  disputed  play)  would  or  could  scarcely  in  this  particular 
instance  have  enforced  such  a  lesson  of  charity,  we  may  at  least  be 
assured,  from  the  large  tolerance  and  subtle  apprehension  so  patent  in 
his  own  kingly  nature,  that  he  would,  in  spirit,  have  echoed  the  king's 
forbear.  Perhaps  his  own  feeling  might  be  as  nearly  as  possible  ex- 
pressed in  other  words  of  his,  put  into  the  mouth  of  quite  another  cha- 
racter, and  referring  to  quite  another  occasion  : 

And,  how  Lis  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him  * 

Forbear  to  judge,  is,  nevertheless,  the  moral  of  this  strain,  as  of  the 
other.  Human  ignorance  in  the  one  ease,  human  frailty  in  the  other, 
ousts  human  nature  from  the  judgment-seat. 

No  man,  avers  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  can  justly  censure  or  condemn 
another;  becaose,  in  fact,  ao  man  truly  knows  another.  ^^  This  I  per- 
ceive in  myself;  for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my  nearest 
friends  behold  me  but  in  a  cloud.  .  .  .  Further,  no  man  can  judge 
anodier,  beeaose  no  man  knows  himself.*'t  In  a  former  section  of  this 
his  profession  of  faith,  this  good  physician  warns  those  who,  upon  a  rigid 
application  of  the  law,  sentence  Solomon  unto  damnation,^  tliat  iAiey 
condemn  not  only  him,  but  themselves,  and  the  whole  world ;  *<  for,  by 
the  letter  and  written  word  of  God,  we  are  without  exception  in  the  state 
of  death:  but  there  is  a  prerogative  of  God,  and  an  arbitrary  pleasure 
above  the  letter  of  his  own  law,  by  which  alone  we  can  pretend  unto  sal- 
vation, and  through  which  Solomon  might  be  as  easily  saved  as  those 
who  condemn  him."§ 

The  Vicar  of  Gravenhurst,  in  his  position  of  parish  priest,  owns  him- 
self compelled  to  confess  that  the  best  people  are  not  the  best  in  every 
relation  of  life,  and  the  worst  not  had  in  every  relation  of  life ;  so  that, 
with  experience,  he  finds  himself  g^wing  lenient  in  his  blame,  if  also 
reticent  in  his  praise.  '*  Again  and  again  I  say  to  myself  that  only  the 
Omniscient  can  be  equitable  judge  of  human  beings — so  complicated  are 
our  virtues  with  our  failings,  and  so  many  are  the  hidden  virtues,  as  well 
as  hidden  vices,  of  our  fellow-men." ||  If  judge  at  all  we  dare,  and  do, 
be  it  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  Wordsworth's  counsel : 

From  all  rash  censure  be  the  mind  kept  free ; 
He  only  judges  right  who  weighs,  compares. 
And,  in  the  sternest  sentence  which  his  voice 
Pronounces,  ne'er  abandons  Charity.^ 

*  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Sc.  3.  f  Bdigio  Medici,  part  ii.  sect  iv. 

t  St.  Augustine,  Lyra,  Bellarmine,  and  others,  are  chaxgeaUe  with  this  judg- 
ment and  seotenoe. 
§  Ibid.,  pwt  i.  sect  Ivtt. 

ij  GraTenhurst,  or  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil,  by  Wm.  Smith,  p.  276. 
^  Ecdedastical  Sonnets,  part  U.  No.  1. 
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Well  and  wisely  said  La  Brajgre,  that  '<  La  r&gle  de  Descartes,  qui  ne 
veut  pas  que  Ton  decide  sur  les  moindres  v^ritls  arant  qu'elles  soient 
conuues  dairement  et  distiuotement,  est  assez  belle  et  assez  juste,  pour 
devoir  s'^teudre  au  jugement  que  Ton  fait  des  personnes."*  Real  cha- 
racter, as  William  Hazlitt  says,  is  not  one  thing,  but  a  thousand  things ; 
actual  qualities  do  not  conform  to  any  fectitious  standard  in  the  mind,  but 
rest  upon  their  own  truth  and  nature.  **  The  dull  stupor  under  which  we 
labour  in  respect  of  those  whom  we  have  the  greatest  opportunities  of  in- 
specting neariy,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate,  before  we  give  extreme  and 
uncharitable  verdicts  against  those  whom  we  only  see  in  passing,  or  at  a 
distance/'t 

Well— after  all— 
What  know  we  of  the  secret  of  a  man  P 
His  nerves  were  wrong.    What  ails  ns,  who  are  sound. 
That  we  should  mimic  this  raw  fool,  the  world. 
Which  charts  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  or  whites. 
As  ruthless  as  a  baby  with  a  worm. 
As  cruel  as  a  schoolboy  ere  he  grows 
To  Pity — more  from  ignorance  than  will.]: 

Who  can  say,  asks  Samuel  Rogers,  *^  In  such  circumstances  I  should 
have  done  otherwise?"  Who,  did  he  but  reflect  by  what  slow  gradations, 
often  by  how  many  strange  concurrences,  we  are  led  astray ;  with  how 
much  reluctance,  how  much  agony,  how  many  efforts  to  escape,  how 
many  sighs,  how  many  tears — who,  did  he  but  reflect  for  a  moment,  would 
have  the  heart  to  cast  a  stone  ?S 

The  autobiographer  of  one  of  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUins's  earlier  fictions  pro- 
poses in  an  opening  chapter  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  character.  But  he 
sensibly  refrains  from  the  execution  of  a  too  ambitious  plan.  For, ''  what 
man  can  say :  I  will  sound  the  depth  of  my  own  vices  and  measure  the 
height  of  my  own  virtues ;  and  be  as  good  as  his  word  ?  We  can  neither 
know  nor  judge  ourselves— others  may  judge,  but  cannot  know  us — God 
alone  judges  and  knows  too.'*!! 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us. 
He  knows  each  chord — ^its  various  tone. 

Each  spring — its  various  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it.^ 

Dunsford  the  essayist's  objection  to  all  hasty  judgment  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  based  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ^*  such  an  unscientific  pro- 
ceeding." You  comment,  he  says,  upon  another  man's  conduct,  and  at- 
tribute motives  to  him.  Now  an  ingenious  and  imaginative  person — a 
lawyer  making  a  speech  for  him — ^might  show  many  different  motives  of 
equal  probability.     You  fix  upon  one,  perhaps  because  it  is  consonant  to 

*  Les  Caract^res  de  La  Bruy^,  ch.  xii. 

t  On  the  Knowledge  of  Character. 

i  Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  MaiL 

6  "Fortunately  these  things  are  known  to  Him,  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
hkiden;  and  let  us  rest  in  the  assurance  that  His  judgments  are  not  as  ours.**— 
Rogers's  Italy. 

I  Basil,  $  ii]  ^  Bums,  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid. 
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your  own  mind  and  nature,  or  because  it  is  the  uppermost  or  easiest  one 
to  conjecture ;  but  really  you  often  ignore  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and 
perhaps  you  would  find  upon  strict  calculation  that  the  chances  are  fairly 
four  to  one  agiunst  your  having  named  the  right  motive.  As  the  winning 
horse  is  of^n  **  a  dark  one,"  at  any  rate  not  the  favourite,  so  after  all 
some  obscure  and  improbable  motive  is  often  the  true  cause  of  a  man's 
actions.  In  short,  Dunsford  maintains  that  our  condemnation  of  others 
is  often  as  unscientific  as  it  is  unchristian.* 

When  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Foscari,  in  Byron's  tragedy,  agitated  by 
the  summons  to  judge  his  son,  speculates  somewhat  wildly  on  the  burden 
of  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world,  Marina  submissively 
suggests  that 

These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

And  how  then,  demands  the  old  man, 

And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other. 
Who  are  all  earth  ?t 
Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  dosing  chapter  of  his  admirable  Life  of  Scott, 
quoting.  Keble's  lines, 

Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own, 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh, 

declares  considerations  of  this  kind  to  have  always  induced  him  to  regard 
with  small  respect  any  attempt  to  delineate  fully  and  exactly  any  human 
being's  character.  He  avows  nis  distrust  of  our  capacity  for,  even  in  very 
humble  cases,  judging  our  neighbour  fairly  ;  and  cannot  but  pity  the  pre- 
sumption that  must  swell  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  any  ordinary  brother 
of  the  race,  when  daring  to  pronounce,  ex  cathedra^  on  the  whole  struc- 
ture and  complexion  of  a  great  mind,  &om  the  comparatively  narrow  and 
scanty  materials  which  can  by  possibility  have  been  placed  before  him.J 

Men  who  see  into  their  neighbours,  observes  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  are  very  apt  to  be  coutemptuous ;  but  men  who  see  through 
them  find  something  lying  behind  every  human  soul  which  it  is  not  for 
them  to  sit  in  judgment  on,  or  to  attempt  to  sneer  out  of  the  order  of 
God's  manifold  universe. 

The  same  wise-hearted  writer — wise  of  heart  as  well  as  head — has  a 
dialogue  between  doctor  and  minister  concerning  a  quasi- reprobate,  to 
whom  the  former  has  been  kind,  and  about  whose  destiny  the  latter  is 
hardly  more  severe  than  certain.  '*  Bad  enough,  no  doubt,"  Doctor 
Kittredge  owns  this  scampish  half-breed  to  be, — ''  but  might  be  worse. 
Has  some  humanity  left  in  him  yet.  Let  him  go.  God  can  judge  him, 
—I  can't."  "You  are  too  charitable.  Doctor,"  objects  the  minister. 
*^  He  has  saved  his  neck — but  his  soul  is  a  lost  one,  I  am  afraid,  beyond 
question."  "  I  can't  judge  men's  souls,"  the  doctor  replies.  '*  I  can 
judge  their  acts,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  those, — but  I  don't  know 
mudi  about  their  souls.  If  you  or  I  had  found  our  soul  in  a  half-breed 
body,  and  then  been  turned  loose  to  run  among  the  Indians,  we  might 
have  been  playing  just  such  tricks  as  this  fellow  has  been  trying."  §  What 

*  Friends  in  Council,  Second  Series,  voL  IL  ch.  xii. 

t  The  Two  Foflcari,  Act  U.  Sc.  1. 

%  See  Lockharfs  Life  of  Scott,  ch.  Izzziy. 

S  ELrie  Tenner,  ch.  zzvlL 
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8aid  a  greater  Doctor  when  Boswell  asked  him  whether,  in  the  case  of  an 
aggressor  forcing  on  a  duel  by  ill  usage,  and  getting  killed  in  it,  there  is 
not  almost  no  ^'  groand  to  hope  that  he  is  gone  to  a  state  of  happiness  ?'* 
"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  ''we  are  not  to  judge  determinately  of  the  state  in 
which  a  man  leaves  this  life.  He  may  in  a  moment  have  repented 
effectually."  And  then  Johnson  quoted,  apparently  with  approval,  at  any 
rate  with  hopeful  interest,  an  epitaph,  from  Camden's  Remains,  upon  a 
very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  which 
epitaph  he  is  supposed  to  say,  ''  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground,  I 
mercy  asked,  I  mercy  found."  On  another  occasion  Johnson  appealed  to 
Richard  Bazter*s  avowed  belief  that  a  suicide — ^if  hurried  by  sudden 
passion  to  self-slaughter — may  be  saved.  And  ''if,"  says  Baxter,  '' it 
should  be  objected  that  what  I  maintain  may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer, 
I  am  not  to  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it."*  Who,  as  Campbell  asks,  after 
surmising  that  the  hand  which  smote  its  kindred  heart,  might  yet  be  prone 
to  deeds  of  mercy, 

^^Vlio  may  understand 

Thy  many  woes,  poor  suicide,  unknown? 

He  who  thy  being  gave  shall  judge  of  thee  alone.f 

Qualia  vita^Jinis  ita^  is  a  rhyming  proverb  not  quite  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation. That  Country  Parson  whose  Recreations  made  him  a  nam^— 
such  name  at  least  as  four  initials  may  comprise — declares  himself  to  have 
no  look  but  one  of  sorrow  and  pity  to  cast  on  the  poor  suicide's  grave,  and 
thinks  the  common  English  verdict  is  right  as  well  as  charitable,  which 
supposes  that  iu  every  such  case  reason  has  become  unhinged,  and  re- 
sponsibility is  gone.  ''  No  doubt  it  is  the  saddest  of  all  sad  ends;  but  I 
do  not  forget  that  a  certain  Authority,  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  said 
to  all  human  beings,  '  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  The  writer 
has,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  looked  upon  more  than  one  suicide's  dead 
face  ;  and  the  lines  of  Hood  appeared  to  sketch  the  fit  feeling  with  which 
to  do  so  :"J 

Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behaviour ; 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Her  soul  to  her  Saviour.  § 

A  different  spirit  informs  the  Kirk  from  the  day  when  Wishart  complained 
that,  in  their  arrogance,  her  ministers,  *'  as  if  they  had  been  privy  to  the 
councils  of  God,  or  the  dispensers  of  His  vengeance  to  the  world,**  pre- 
sumed to  pronounce  upon  the  future  state  of  their  adversaries,  and 
'*  doomed  them,  both  body  and  soul,  to  eternal  torments." ||  Pity  but  the 
poet  had  been  better  man  and  Christian  who  wrote  these  strong  lines  on 
damnatory  sentences  de  mortuis^  even  when  there  remains  nought  to 
show 


■save  a  life  misspent, — 


And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 


*  See  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  sub  anno  1783 ;  April  20,  and  May  29. 
t  Campbell's  MisceUsoeous  Poems,  Lines  on  tbe  Orave  of  a  Suicide. 
X  Conoemittg  Disaim<»ntraent  and  Success.     (Becreations,  Second  Series^ 
p.  62.) 
§  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
li  Wishart's  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Moatroee. 
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'Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  tbe  dead ;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 
Unless  those  bullies  of  eternal  pains 
Are  pardon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains.* 

Mora  in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  in  a  farther-seeing  one>  is  the  mystic 
finale  of  the  Laureate's  memorable  Vision  of  Sin,  and  its  open  verdict  on 
the  obeeure  crime  of  a  great  criminal : 

At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 
Ciy  to  the  sammit,  "  Is  there  any  hope  ?" 
To  which  an  answer  peal'd  from  that  high  laud, 
Bui  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand; 
And  on  theglimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 
God  made  mmself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn^f 

Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  insists  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  monl  action  of  a  single  human  being  of  which  other 
men  have  such  a  knowledge,— its  ultimate  grounds, — its  surrounding 
incidents,  and  the  real  determining  causes  of  its  merits,  as  to  warrant 
their  pronouncing  a  conclusive  judgment. 

The  writings  oiF  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  are  honourably  distinguished  hy 
an  oft-recnning  pka  for  mutual  tolerance,  ask  the  ground  of  Se  little  we 
really  know  one  of  another.  In  **  Companions  of  my  Solitude,"  for  in- 
stance, the  author  remarks  that  were  it  only  considered  how  utterly  in^ 
competent  men  are  to  talk  of  the  conduct  of  others,  as  they  do,  the 
talkers  would  often  be  silenced  at  once,  and  the  sufferers  as  readily  con- 
soled. Take  the  one  question  merely  of  difference  of  temperament, — 
which,  amongst  men,  is  prohably  as  great  as  that  amongst  the  different 
species  of  animals — ^as  between  thai  for  example,  of  the  lively  squirrel 
and  the  solemn  crane.  "  Now,  if  only  from  this  difference  between  them, 
the  squinel  would  be  a  bad  judge  of  the  felicity,  or  generosity,  or  the 
domestic  conduct,  of  the  crane. 

'^Probably  when  we  are  thinking  or  talking  of  a  person,  we  recal  some 
visual  image  of  that  person.  I  have  thought  what  an  instructive  thing 
it  would  be,  if  under  some  magic  influence,  like  that,  for  example,  which 
would  construct  a  ^  palace  of  truth,'  it  were  arranged  that  as  we  gave  out 
our  comments  on  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  person,  this  image  on 
tbe  retina  of  memory  should  change  according  to  the  truth,  or  rather  the 
want  of  it,  in  our  remarks.  Gradually,  feature  after  feature  would  steal 
away  till  we  gazed  at  nonentity,  or  we  should  find  another  image  glide 
into  the  field  of  view,  somebody  we  had  never  seen  perhaps,  but  to  whom 
the  comments  we  were  uttering  really  did  apply." 

Accordingly,  our  author  would  have  the  sufferers  from  injurious  and 
unjust  comment  treat  the  whole  thing  as  one  which  lacked  reality.  No 
thoughtful  man,  he  urges,  ought  to  be  long  vexed  at  such  stuff,  imma- 
terial in  every  sense.^     Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 

In  one  of  his  Dialogues,  again,  he  makes  Dunsford  dedare  the  most 
curious  thing,  as  regards  people  living  together,  to  be  the  intense  igno- 
rance they  sometimes  are  in  of  each  other.  And  Mihrerton  follows  up 
the  remark  by  adding,  that  people  fulfil  a  relation  towards  each  other, 

*  ByrcB,  The  Island.  f  Tennyson,  Tbe  TisMn  of  Sis,  §  v. 

X  Companions  of  my  Solitude,  ch.  x. 
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and  only  know  each  other  in  that  relation  :  they  perform  orbits  round 
each  other,  each  gyrating,  too,  upon  his  own  axis,  so  that  there  are  parts 
of  the  character  of  each  which  are  never  brought  into  view  of  the  other.* 
— In  another  Dialogue,  Milverton  refers  to  the  habit  divines  have  of  re- 
minding us,  that,  in  forming  our  ideas  of  the  government  of  Providence, 
we  should  recollect  that  we  see  only  a  fra^ent.  The  same  observation, 
in  its  degree,  he  holds  to  be  true  as  regaras  human  conduct  *'  We  see 
a  little  bit  here  and  there,  and  assume  the  nature  of  the  whole.  Even  a 
very  silly  man's  actions  are  often  more  to  the  purpose  than  his  fnends' 
comments  on  theme^f 

In  yet  another  of  his  works,  this  popular  Essay-writer  devotes  an  entire 
essay  to  the  subject  of  our  judgments  of  other  men.  Who  does  not  feel, 
he  asks,  that  to  describe  with  fidelity  the  least  portion  of  the  entangled 
nature  that  is  within  him  would  be  no  easy  matter  ?  And  yet  the  same 
man  who  feels  this,  and  who,  perhaps,  would  be  ashamed  of  talking  at 
hazard  about  the  properties  of  a  flower,  of  a  weed,  of  some  figure  in  geo- 
metry, will  put  forth  his  guesses  about  the  character  of  his  brother-man, 
as  if  he  had  the  fullest  authority  for  all  that  he  was  saying.  It  is  shown 
in  detail  how  an  opinion  of  some  man's  character  and  condiact  gets  abroad 
which  is  formed  after  a  wrong  method,  by  prejudiced  persons,  upon  a 
false  statement  of  facts,  respecting  a  matter  which  they  cannot  possibly 
understand;  and  how  this  is  then  left  to  be  inflated  by  Folly,  and  blown 
about  by  Idleness,  f 

There  is  among  Wordsworth's  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places,  one 
which  is  memorable  if  only  as  containing  one  of  the  most  admired  lines 
he  ever  wrote,  descriptive  of  Lady  of  the  Mere, 

Sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance ; 

— ^but  which  is  also  pertinent  to  the  present  occasion,  as  pointing,  a  moral, 
after  the  poet's  wont  to  moralise  his  song.  A  man  had  been  seen  in  the 
distance  by  the  poet  and  his  friends,  angling.  Nogreal^harm  in  that,  my 
masters  ?  Nay,  but  the  angler  was  in  peasant's  garb,  and  the  season  was 
mid-harvest,  and  therefore,  and  on  the  spot,  they  voted  him  improvident 
and  reckless.  But  when  they  came  up  to  him,  these  over-hasty  judges 
found  in  the  man  they  had  summarily  condemned,  a  poor  mortal  wasted 
by  sickness,  and  all  too  weak  to  labour  in  the  harvest-field — but  using  his 
best  skill  to  gain  a  pittance  from  the  dead  unfeeling  lake  that  knew  not 
of  his  wants: 

I  will  not  say 

What  thoughts  immediately  were  ours,  nor  how 

The  happy  idleness  of  that  sweet  mom 

With  all  its  lovely  images,  was  changed 

To  serious  musing  and  to  self-reproach. 

Nor  did  we  fail  to  see  within  ourselves 

What  need  there  is  to  be  reserved  in  speech, 

And  temper  all  oar  thoughts  with  chanty. 

— ^Therefore,  unwilling  to  forget  that  day, 

My  Friend,  Mjself,  and  She  who  then  received 

The  same  admonishment,  have  called  the  place 


♦  Friends  in  Council,  vol.  1.  ch.  vii.  f  Ibid.,  book  ii.  ch.  iv. 

±  See  Essays  written  in  the  Intervali  of  Business,  §  iv. ;  On  our  Judgments  of 
other  Men. 
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By  a  memorial  name,  un(K)nth  indeed 

As  e'er  by  mariner  was  ^iren  to  bay 

Or  foreland,  on  a  new-discovered  coast ; 

And  Point  Kash-Judgxent  is  the  name  it  bears.* 

Forbear  to  judge ;  for  how  pitifully  little  is  the  all  we  really  know  one 
of  another!  Mr.  Froude  has  forcibly  remarked— even  admitting  the 
remark  to  be  a  truism — that  whoever  has  attended  but  slightly  to  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature  has  discovered  how  inadequate  is  the  clearest 
maight  which  he  can  hope  to  attain  into  character  and  disposition. 
<< Every  one  is  a  perplexity  to  himself  and  a  perplexity  to  his  neighbours; 
and  men  who  are  bom  in  the  same  generation,  who  are  exposed  to  the 
same  influences,  trained  by  the  same  teachers,  and  live  from  childhood  to 
ag^  in  constant  and  familiar  intercourse,  are  often  little  more  than  shadows 
to  each  other,  intelligible  in  superficial  form  and  outline,  but  divided  in- 
wardly by  impalpable  and  mysterious  barrier8."t  And  yet  how  ready 
each  '^  weak  unknowing  hand"  to  hurl  the  bolts  of  Heaven  against  whom- 
soever it  deems  to  be  Heaven's  foe. 

Sir  James  Stephen  bids  all  hail  to  Rhadamanthus  on  his  posthumous 
judgment-seat  in  the  nether  regions.  But  when  Rhadamanthus  comes 
above  ground,  holds  in  his  hand  the  historical  pen,  and  resolves  all  the 
enigmas  of  hearts  which  ceased  to  beat  long  centuries  ago,  more  con- 
fidently than  most  of  us  would  dare  to  interpret  the  mysteries  of  our 
own.  Sir  James  for  one  wishes  him  back  again  at  the  confluence  of  Styx, 
Phlegethon,  and  Cocytus.  For,  *'  it  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  the 
surface  of  human  character  which  the  retrospective  scrutiny  of  the  keenest 
human  eye  is  able  to  detect.'*}  It  is  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  same 
instructive  treatise,  that  the  writer  pronounces  human  justice  to  be  severe, 
not  merely  because  man  is  censorious,  but  because  he  reasonably  distrusts 
himself  and  fears  lest  his  weakness  should  confound  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil ;  and  divine  justice  to  be  lenient,  because  there  alone  love 
can  flow  in  all  its  unfathomable  depths  and  boundless  expansions—im- 
peded by  no  dread  of  error,  and  diverted  by  no  misplaced  sympathies.  § 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  the  harshness  with  which  man  is 
disposed  to  regard  the  fellow-man  whose  doctrine,  in  matters  of  religious 
iaith,  differs  from  his  own,  the  author  of  the  Caxton  Essays  is  impressive 
on  the  fact  that  He  who  hath  reserved  to  Himself  the  right  of  judging, 
has  imperatively  said  to  man,  whose  faculty  of  judging  must  be,  like  man 

*  The  firiends  spoken  of,  were  Coleridge  and  Miss  Wordsworth.  The  scene 
was  the  eastern  shore  of  Graamere.    The  date  of  the  poem  is  1800. 

Fronde,  History  of  England,  &&,  vol.  iv.  p.  1. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  vol.  i. ;  The  Founders  of  Jesuitism. 

On  the  ^  folse  humility"  which  shrinks  lh>m  all  censure  or  reprobation  of 
wluit  is  evil,  under  cover  of  the  text  *' judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged"— as  if  it 
were  the  intent  of  that  text,  not  to  warn  us  agunst  rash,  presumptuous,  and  un- 
charitable judgments,  but  absolutely  to  forhid  our  taking  account  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong, — see  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  essay  on  Humility  and 
Independency  in  his  valuable  **  Notes  on  Life."  The  man  ox  true  humility,  we 
are  there  tau^t,  will  come  to  the  task  of  judgment,  on  serious  occasions,  not 
lightly  or  unawed,  but  praying  to  have  "a  right  judgment  in  all  things;"  and 
whilst  exercising  that  judgment  in  no  spirit  of  compromise  or  evasion,  he  will 
feel  that  to  judge  his  brother  is  a  duty  and  not  a  privilege;  and  he  will  judge  him 
in  sorrow,  humbled  bv  the  contemplation  of  that  faUen  nature  of  which  he  is 
himself  part  and  parcef.—See  **  Notes  from  Life"  (1847),  pp.  46  sqq. 
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himself,'  erring  and  human,  ''Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  Now, 
argues  the  Essayist,  of  all  our  offences,  it  is  clear  that  that  offence  of 
which  man  can  oe  the  least  competent  judge  is  an  offence  of  defective 
faith.  '*  For  fsdth  belongs  to  our  innermost  hearts,  and  not  to  our  overt 
actions.  And  religious  faith  is  therefore  that  express  tribute  to  the  only 
Reader  of  all  hearts,  on  the  value  of  which  man  can  never,  without  arro- 
gant presumption,  set  himself  up  as  judge."* 

If  even-handed  justice,  says  Mb.  Anthony  Trollope,  were  done  tfamogh- 
out  the  world,  some  apology  would  be  found  for  most  oflhnoes.  Not 
that  the  ofieneea  would  thus  be  wiped  away,  and  black  become  white ; 
but  muoh  that  is  now  very  blade  would,  he  submits,  be  rediaoed  to  that 
sombre^  uninviting  shade  of  ordiuary  brown  which  is  so  customary  to 
humanity.t  It  is  much  the  same  humane  thought  whioh  underUes 
Pelayo*s  apology  f(»r  Roderick,  when  we  read  how  closely  that  generous 
prince  would  and  did 

cherish  in  his  heart  the  constant  thought 

Something  was  yet  untold,  wliich,  being  known, 
Would  piOhate  his  ofTence,  and  make  the  fall 
Of  one  till  then  so  exodlently  good, 
Less  monstrous,  less  revolting  to  belief. 
More  to  be  pitied,  more  to  be  forgiven.^ 

As  one  of  George  Eliot's  good  parsons  has  it,  God  sees  us  as  we  are 
altogether,  not  in  separate  feelings  or  actions,  as  our  fellow-men  see  us. 
We  are  always  doing  each  other  injustice,  and  thinking  better  or  worse 
of  each  other  than  we  deserve,  he  says,  because  we  only  hear  and  see 
separate  words  and  actions — not  each  other's  whole  nature.  §-^I>o  not 
philosophic  doctors  tell  us,  again,  the  reflective  author  in  person  else- 
where muses,  that  we  are  unable  to  discern  so  much  as  a  tree,  except  by 
an  unconscious  cunning  which  combines  many  past  and  separate  sensa- 
tions ;  that  no  one  sense  is  independent  of  another,  so  that  in  the  daik 
we  can  hardly  taste  a  fricassee,  or  tell  whether  our  pipe  is  alight  or  not, 
and  the  most  intelligent  boy,  if  accommodated  with  claws  or  hoofs 
instead  of  fingers,  would  be  likely  to  remain  on  the  lowest  form  ?  If  so^ 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  our  discernment  of  men's  motives  must 
depend  on  the  completeness  of  the  elements  we  can  bring  from  our  own 
susceptibility  and  our  own  experience.  **  See  to  it,  friend,  before  you 
pronounce  a  too  hasty  judgment,  that  your  own  moral  sensibilities  are 
not  of  a  hoofed  or  clawed  character."  For,  as  this  penetrating  writer 
insists,  in  continuation  of  the  metaphor,  the  keenest  eye  vrill  not  serve, 
unless  you  have  the  delicate  finger,  with  their  subtle  nerve  filaments, 
which  elude  scientific  lenses,  and  lose  themselves  in  tiie  invisible  world  of 
human  sensations. || 

Deeds  which,  to  quote  another  popular  though  less  povrerful  pen- 
woman  ,Y  our  acquaintance  designate  our  follies,  may  at  another  tribunal 

*  Caxtoidaaa:  Faith  and  Charity. 

t  Were  we  all  turned  inside  out,  however,  Mr.  TroUope  elsewhere  surmissi^ 
some  of  us  might  flod  ""our  shade  of  brown  to  be  very  d8rk.''--Tlie  Bertrama, 
chap.  xix. 

I  Southey :  fioderiek,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  $  zvii. 

\  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  Mr.  Giim*s  Love-Story,  diap.  six. 

II  Janet's  Bepentaace,  chap.  zi. 

^  Holme  Lee,  «<Eathie  Brande,"  chap.  xix. 
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be  our  Tirtaefih— our  sing^le  redeeming  poiDts;  who  judges  rightly,  who 
can  rightly  judge  where  so  many  of  our  efforts  are  bent  to  seem  other 
than  we  are,  and  the  universal  conjuring  trick  of  this  world  is  to  throw 
dust  expertly  in  our  neighbours*  eyes  ? 

Centeries  ago,  well-nigh  twoseore,  it  was  written  by  the  most  philo- 
sophic^ and  perhaps  the  best,  of  Roman  emperors,  that 'men's  actions  look 
worse  dkaa  they  are  ;  and,  says  he,  "  one  must  be  thoroughly  informed 
of  a  g«eat  many  things  before  one  can  be  rightly  qualified  to  give  judg- 
ment  in  the  case. ^*  The  sceptic  Bayle  was  better  Christian  than  Scaliger, 
when  he  protested  against  the  assertion  of  that  peremptory  scholar  that 
Beilarmin  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  he  wrote,  and  was  at  heart  an 
atheist :  beodes  the  testimony  of  Bellarmin's  life  and  death-bed  to  the 
contrary,  sueh  judgments  are,  said  Bayle  (and  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits 
he),  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  One  who  alone  is  the  Judge  of  hearts, 
and  before  whom  there  is  no  dissembJang. 

An  apostle's  reason  given  iox  the  counsel,  Speak  not  evil  one  of  an- 
other, birethren,f — \b  this :  that  whoso  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother,  and 
jttdgeth  his  brother,  speaketh  evil  of  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law.  Now, 
there  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy ;  who  art  thou 
that  judgest  another? 

Oh  what  are  we, 
Frail  creatures  as  we  are,  that  we  should  sit 
In  judgment  man  on  mau !  and  what  were  we. 
If  the  AH-merciful  should  mete  to  us 
With  the  same  rigorous  measure  wherewithal 
Sinner  to  sinner  metes !  J 

No  observant  reader  of  Mr.  Carlyle  but  will  have  noticed,  if  not 
(which  were  better)  laid  to  heart,  his  habitual  abstention  £rom  that  dog- 
matism of  the  judgment-seat  in  which  smaller  sprits  delight.  For  in- 
«taaee,  in  his  moral  estimate  of  so  erring  a  genius  as  Hoffmann,  i^  in 
judging  him,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  foreed  to  condemn  him,  it  is  with  mildness, 
wil£  a  desire  to  do  justice.  Let  us  not  forget,  urges  the  critic,  that  for  a 
mind  like  Hoffmann's,  the  path  of  propriety  was  difficult  to  find,  still 
more  difficult  to  keep.  '*  Moody,  sensitive  and  fantastic,  he  wandered 
through  the  world  like  a  foreign  presence,  subject  to  influences  of  which 
common  natures  have  happily  no  glimpse."  A  good  or  a  wise  man  we 
must  not  call  him ;  but  among  the  ordinary  populataon  of  this  world,  ^'  to 
note  him  with  the  mark  of  reprobation  were  ungrateful  and  unjust. "§  So, 
arain,  in  the  same  author's  review  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Werner — 
who,  always,  in  some  degree,  an  enigma  to  himself,  may  weU  be  obscure 
to  us.  For  '^  there  are  mysteries  and  unsounded  abysses  in  every  human 
heart;  and  that  is  but  a  questionable  phik)sopby  which  undertakes  so 
readily  to  explain  them."  Religious  belief  espedally,  Mr.  Carlyle  urges, 
at  least  when  it  seems  heartfelt  and  well  intentioned,  is  no  suJbjeot  far 
harsh  or  even  irreverent  investigation.  ''  He  is  a  wise  man  that,  having 
such  a  belief,  knows  and  sees  clearly  the  gprounds  of  it  in  himself;  and 
those,  we  imagine,  who  have  explored  with  strictest  scrutiny  the  secret  of  * 

*  Marcus  Antoninus,  Meditations,  1.  zL  chap.  xviiL 

t  St.  James,  iv.  11  m, 

X  Southey's  Roderick,  the  Ijast  of  the  Goths,  c  x. 

§  Appendix  11.  to  vol  iv.  of  Carlyle's  Critical  MisceUaniea. 
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their  owd  bosoms,  will  be  least  apt  to  rush  with  intolerant  violence  into 
that  of  other  men's.***  Still  more  elaborate  and  emphatic  is  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  case  of  Robert  Bums.  The  world, 
it  is  alleged,  is  habitually  unjust  in  its  judgments  of  such  men,  since  it 
decides,  like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead  statutes;  and  not  positively  but  nega- 
tively, le8s7on  what  is  done  right,  than  on  what  is  or  is  not  done  wrong. 
Whereas,  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  doctrine,  not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  from 
the  mathematical  orbit,  which  are  so  easily  measured,  but  the  ratio  of 
these  to  the  whole  diameter,  constitutes  the  real  aberration.  **  This  orbit 
may  be  a  planet's,  its  diameter  the  breadth  of  the  solar  system ;  or  it  may 
be  a  city  nippodrome;  nay,  the  circle  of  a  ginhorse,  its  diameter  a  score 
of  feet  or  paces.  But  the  inches  of  deflection  only  are  measured :  and  it 
is  assumed  that  the  diameter  of  the  ginhorse,  and  that  of  the  planet,  will 
yield  the  same  ratio  when  compared  to  them !"  Here,  according  to  out 
author,  lies  the  root  of  many  a  blind,  cruel  condemnation  of  Burnses, 
Swifts,  Bousseans,  which  one  never  listens  to  with  approval.  **  Granted, 
the  ship  comes  into  harbour  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged ;  the  pilot 
is  blameworthy;  he  has  not  been  all- wise  and  all-powerfiil :  but  to  know. 
hoiD  blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been  round  the 
Globe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dog9."t 

To  a  very  difl^erent  style  of  sinners  the  same  judgment — rather  the 
same  refusal  to  judge — is  accorded,  when  the  doom  of  Chaumette,  Gobel, 
and  other  reddest  of  red-republican  reprobates,  is  rehearsed,  in  the  history 
of  France's  reign  of  terror,  while  the  Revolution  was  devouring,  so 
greedily,  her  own  children.  '*  For  Anaxagoras  Chaumette,  the  sleek  head 
now  [April,  1794]  stript  of  its  bonnet  rouge,  [and  a  traveller  by  tumbril 
to  Samt  Guillotine,]  what  hope  is  there?  Unless  Death  were  *  an  eternal 
sleep'  ?     Wretched  Anaxagoras,  God  shall  judge  thee,  not  I."| 

Once  more  :  '*  Unhappy  soul ;  who  shall  judge  him?"§  is  the  historian's 
deprecating  query,  in  the  instance  of  August  of  Poland,  the  Physically 
Strong, — who  dies,  confessedly  a  vert/  great  sinner,  early  in  1733.  Who 
shaU  judge  him  ? 

Hereafter  P — And  do  you  think  to  look 
On  the  terrible  pages  of  that  Book 

To  find  his  faili^,  faults,  and  errors  P 
Ah,  you  will  then  have  other  cares. 
In  your  own  short-comings  and  despairs. 

In  your  own  secret  sins  and  terrors  !|| 

Corporal  Trim  was  once  moved  to  avow  his  belief-— rather  hotly,  for 
hb  esprit  de  eorpe  was  piqued — that  when  a  soldier  *^  gets  time  to  pray, 
he  prays  as  heartily  as  a  parson — though  not  with  all  his  fuss  and 
hypocrisy.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  said  that,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby 
-—for  God  only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite,  and  who  is  not.  At  the  great 
and  fi;eneral  review  of  us  all.  Corporal,  at  the  day  of  judgment  (and  not 
till  then) — ^it  will  be  seen  who  have  done  their  duties  in  this  world,  and 
who  have  not.''ir 

*  Life  and  Writings  of  Werner:  Foreign  Review,  No.  1  (1828). 

j-  Essay  on  Bums,  MisceUanies,  voL  i. 

I  The  French  Revolution :  a  History;  part  Hi.  book  vi.  ch.  iii. 

I  History  of  Friedrich  IL,  vol.  ii.  pi  477. 

n  Longfellow,  In  the  Churchyard  at  Cambridge. 

^  Tristram  Shandy,  voL  vL  ch.  vi. 
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In  a  like  spirit,  another  clerical  noyelist,  of  a  more  recent  t3rpe,  and 
whose  distinctive  evangel  is  Mascular  Christianity,  introduces  a  "  double- 
first''  candidate  for  orders  who  reminds  him  of  Mr.  Bje-Ends  in  Bunyan: 
^  And  yet,"  comes  the  charitable  clause  conditional,  *'I  belieye  the  man 
was  really  in  earnest.  He  was  really  desirous  to  do  what  was  right,  as 
far  as  he  snew  it;  and  all  the  more  desirous,  because  he  saw,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  what  was  right  would  pay  him.  God  shall  judge 
him,  not  I.  Who  can  unravel  the  confusion  of  mingled  selfishness  and 
devotion  that  exist  even  in  his  own  heart,  much  less  in  that  of  another?*'* 

In  Mr.  Thackeray's  instance,  exception  has  been  taken,  on  ethical 
grounds,  by  no  vulgar  critic,  to  his  habit  of  shrinking  from  moral  estimate 
as  well  as  moral  judgment,  in  dealing  with  his  characters.  Into  that  dis- 
tinction not  without  a  difference,  this  is  not  the  place  (nor  this  the  pen) 
to  enter.  But  the  critic  in  question — for  some  years  a  main  support  of 
the  National  Beview — recognises  this  avoidance  of  moral  judgment  as 
springing  from  kindly  feeling,  from  the  just  and  humble  sense  we  all 
should  have  that  our  own  demerits  make  it  unseemly  for  us  to  ascend  the 
judgment-chair,  and  from  a  wide  appreciation  of  the  variety  and  obscurity 
of  men's  real  motives  of  action.f 


BERTEAM. 

A  TALE. 


"  Yaik  is  the  hope,  by  man's  mere  will,  to  stay 
The  guilty  passions  on  their  headlong  way  ^ 
Once  yielded  to,  no  more  they  brook  restramt ; 
They  grow  resistless  while  we  deem  them  faint ; 
Subdue  their  victim  ere  he  thinks  them  nigh ; 
And  even  vanquish  when  they  seem  to  fly.'' 
— ^More  had  he  said,  the  grey-haired  man  who  told 
The  painful  history  these  lines  unfold ; 
More  had  he  said ;  but  we  had  often  heard 
His  morab,  and  the  simple  tale  preferred. 

It  was  of  one  we  all  had  known,  while  free 
As  yet  be  seemed  from  guilt  or  misery. 
Happy  his  youth  had  been ;  each  grove  and  glen 
Was  Unked  with  feelings  fondly  cherished  then. 
For,  Nature's  worshipper,  within  her  bowers 
The  sacred  rouse  had  bless'd  those  youthful  hours. 
Hu  might  not  be  the  words  of  radiant  light 
That  mkt  our  master-spirits'  pages  bright. 


*  Alton  Locke,  eh.  xxiv. 

f  The  avoidance  of  moral  esHmaie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  imputed  to  an  insuf- 
ficient sense  on  the  duty  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  form  determinate  estimates  of 
men  and  actions,  if  only  as  bearing  on  our  own  conduct  in  life. — See  W.  C. 
Boscoe's  Essays,  IL  308. 
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But  vann  in  virtoe's  cause  he  oft  would  feel, 

And  some  approved  his  lays,  and  all  admired  his  leaL 

With  thoughts  like  these,  and  woodland  scenes  aroimd, 
Love  was  a  welcome  guest,  and  early  found* 
When  from  the  hills  the  lengthened  shadows  fell» 
And  twilight  hovered  o'er  the  leafy  dell, 
'Twas  sweet  to  wander,  but  how  sweeter  far 
When  light  and  lovely  as  the  evening  star 
Came  one  whose  voice  was  gentle,  and  her  eye 
Mild  as  the  softness  of  that  twilight  sky. 
She  was  his  own»  his  all;  tlM  rosy  beam 
That  sheds  its  rays  o'er  rapture's  early  dream. 
Then  fades  for  ever ;  nor  beloved  the  less 
For  darkened  hours  when  kindness  soothed  distress. 

Through  years  of  youthful  happiness  she  smiled 
A  thoughtless  father's  dear  and  only  child ; 
But,  ere  those  sunny  years  of  youth  had  pasa'd, 
A  ruined  man  her  father  breatned  hia  last. 

I  dwell  not  on  the  story  of  her  woes, 
The  midnight  tear,  tlie  feverish  short  re(M>se, 
Her  widowed  mother's  cry  of  wild  despair. 
The  deep-drawn  sigh  of  hopelessness  and  care ; 
Or  how  maturer  years,  long  time,  were  spent 
In  the  calm  sadness  that  appears  content. 

Scant  were  their  means :  for  this  she  little  cared ; 
Nor  tboudit  of  what  was  lo«t,  but  what  was  spared. 
And,  tho' oeyond  her  power  to  have  the  aid 
Of  teachings,  oft  but  had  to  be  displayed, 
Her  simplest  words  were  eloquent,  her  voice 
Had  tones  to  make  the  listener's  heart  rejoice ; 
And,  with  the  gifts  by  Nature  given  combined. 
Were  aU  which  thought  and  feeling  give  the  mind. 
Hers,  too,  a  form  which  Art  might  fondly  view. 
And  see  its  visions  of  perfection  true ; 
And  Love  might  worship  with  the  ardent  gaze 
That  o'er  the  object  of  its  homage  stravs. 
At  every  glance  can  fresh  attractions  find. 
And  trace  a  virtue  in  each  charm  enshrined. 

For  her  did  Bertram  live.    The  crowd  may  prove 
A  transient  feeling,  and  misname  it  love ; 
His  was  a  deeper  impulse,  'twas  a  part 
Of  the  warm  life  that  circled  at  his  heart, 
And  she  a  heavenlv  ray  that  seemed  to  shower 
Its  influence  o'er  the  feeling  of  each  hour — 
Hours  ever  blessed,  when  life  has  ioys  that  shed 
Remembrance  sweet  'tUl  hope  iteeif  has  fled. 

But  manhood  comes,  and  graver  cares  arise. 
And  interest  daims  its  wonted  sacrifice. 
And  years,  that  wealth  would  purchase  back  in  viin. 
Are  lost  in  straggling  for  some  distant  ndn. 
A  guardian's  wm  he  ne'er  had  disobeyed 
Commanded  him  to  busy  saenes  of  trade ; 
And  the  first  sorrow  that  the  bvers  loiew 
Was  meeting  but  to  part,  and  weeping  bid  adieu. 

In  the  proud  city  that,  still  growing,  spreads 
Midst  grandeur,  meanness,  palaces,  and  sheds. 
Midst  wealth  and  poverty  its  vast  extent,*— 
A  vastness,  in  itself  magnificent — 
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Was  Bertram  now  to  dwell;  but  be  ne'er  found 
In  splendour's  glare,  or  pleasure's  flittering  round* 
A  moment's  joj ;  bis  was  alone  to  dwell 
Upon  the  thought  of  her  he  loved  so  well; 
Or,  by  the  mid^ig^t  taper's  wasting  light, 
The  glowing  language  of  the  heart  to  write ; 
To  speed  tite  faidiful  missive,  and  to  chide 
The  lingering  hours  'till  words  as  kind  replied. 

So  months  had  fled ;  when  on  the  wonted  day 
No  letter  came ;  another  passed  away, 
And  still  no  tidings ;  then  dark  thoughts  ensue. 
She  must  be  sick,  or  absent — or  untrue ; 
0  !  not  untrue !  for,  purity's  sweet  shrine. 
Guilt  never  dwelt  in  such  a  form  as  thine ! 
Yet  still  no  tidings;  now  a  week  has  pass'd, 
And  every  hour  more  dreadful  than  tbe  last, 
When  came  a  stranger's  hand;  with  failing  breath 
He  reads — and  'tis  the  messenger  of  death ! 

His  heart  was  desolate ;  his  spirit  fled, 
A  deadly  paleness  o'er  his  features  spread. 
Anguished  he  hastes  to  follow  to  the  grave 
The  stricken  form  he  would  have  died  to  save. 

He  did  not  see  her ;  who  would  wish  to  see 
The  one  he  loved  in  death's  deformity  ? 
Who  would  not  rather  part  while  yet  the  bloom 
Of  youthful  beauty  vields  its  fresh  perfume. 
Than  mark  the  cheeVs  pale  hollowness,  the  hands 
With  bony  whiteness  grasp  life's  ebbing  sands. 
The  thin  parched  lip  grow  daric,  and  the  dim  eye 
Start  with  the  ^are  of  feverish  agony — 
Who  would  not  rather  part  while  yet  are  given 
The  lovely  looks  we  hope  to  meet  m  Heaven  ? 

Now  was  the  bitter  tear  in  secret  shed ; 
And  grief,  that  seeks  not  to  be  comforted. 
Dwelt  on  its  own  sad  loneLiness.    No  more 
The  cherished  hope  was  his  to  linger  o'er 
With  her  his  treasured  pa^,  and  to  trace 
The  thoughts  embodied  with  a  poet's  grace. 
All  had  the  shade  of  death;  'till  ev'n  the  room 
He  loved  to  read  in  chilled  him  with  a  gloom 
Which  his  own  sorrows  gave  it ;  and  he  flew 
To  find  elsewhere  the  calm  that  once  he  knew. 

Chance,  or  the  workings  of  that  destiny 
Which  some  believe  foredooms  whate'er  shall  be. 
Led  him,  his  suffering  seeking  to  bundle. 
To  where  had  lately  risen  a  costlv  pue. 
The  drama's  home ;  alas  1  that  e^nr  'twas  sold 
To  baser  uses  for  the  love  of  gold. 
Eor  him  its  charms  were  in  tlie  poet's  art. 
That  woke  his  fancy  or  oould  soothe  his  heart ; 
Loved  Shakspeare's  scenes ;  or  theirs  whose  shafts  of  wit 
With  brilliant  flight  some  vice  or  folly  hit. 
Or,  when  the  actor's  weighed  and  varied  tone 
Gave  lines  oft  read  a  power  'till  then  unknown : 
Careless  of  all  beside,  on  these  he  dwelt. 
And  what  was  there  but  feigned  confiding  felt. 

A  milder  aspect  o'er  his  sorrows  came, 
His  grief  was  constant,  but  no  more  the  same ; 
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In  all  that  now  he  nightly  saw,  around 
That  gilded  dome,  some  interest  he  found ; 
And  once  he  wandered  where  the  mingled  train 
Of  guilt  and  folly  held  their  rites  profane. 

He  would  have  turned  away ;  the  pleasure  there 
Was  not  a  pleasure  he  desired  to  share. 
But  one  was  in  the  throng,  that  past  him  swept. 
In  features  strangely  like  to  her  he  wept ; 
Vice  may  he  virtue's  counterfeit,  and  twined 
With  thoughts  unhallowed,  hallowed  thoughts  we  find. 
— So  came  the  fiend,  enclosed  in  beauty's  mould. 
Tempting  to  sin  some  anchorite  of  old ; — 
No  eartmv  feelings  first  inflamed  his  breast. 
He  thought  of  one  then  numberftd  with  the  blest; 
He  saw  her  outward  form,  and  grieved  to  see 
That  form  midst  degradation's  revelry ; 
And  tho'  not  his  a  heart  to  sacrifice 
His  better  life  an  offering  ^o  vice. 
Yet  still  the  likeness — ^tbe  bewildering  trace. 
The  vision,  of  that  perished  angel's  grace 
Haunted  each  waking  thought,  each  lonely  hour. 
Strengthening  its  impulse  with  mysterious  power. 
He  hoped  that,  still  perhaps,  a  friendly  huid 
Might  from  perdition  snatch  the  burning  brand; 
And,  once  again  that  fatal  threshold  cross'd. 
He  saw,  he  spoke ;  was  answered,  and  was  lost. 

How  different  now  the  feverish  course  he  led! 
In  heartless  joys  the  rapid  moments  sp 
^    '      '       nd  1 '      ■ 


Profuse  beyond  his  wishes  or  his  wealth. 
Alike  were  lost  time,  innocence,  and  heidth. 
Strange  was  the  fascination.    In  her  bowers 
He  saw  no  serpent  lie  beneath  the  flowers; 
But  gold  his  idol  craved,  she  cared  not  whence 
It  came,  to  feed  her  folly  and  expense. 

At  length  his  means  embarrassed,  claims  appear, 
First  gently  pressed,  then  nrged  with  tone  severe; 
To  free  his  fettered  soul  he  dare  not  try, 
— ^Too  proud  to  supplicate,  too  weak  to  fly; 
In  some  few  months  he  "  promises  to  pay;" 
And  thus,  awhile,  averts  the  evil  day. 

But  oh !  a  master-fiend's  the  power  he  lent 
To  that  brief  space  and  fatal  instrument ! 
Another's  name — ^an  honoured  name— he  signed ; 
His  own  to  guilt  and  infamy  resigned. 

The  time  nas  passed,  exposure  has  gone  forth. 
Vain  were  his  former  virtue,  talent,  worth ; 
Th'  inexorable  law  must  be  appeased. 
And  ruthless  hands  his  trembling  form  have  seiied. 
On  all  that  followed  'twere  too  sad  to  dwell ; 
He  died :— that  dreadful  death  I  fear  to  tell. 
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THJS  PUNDIT'S  PREDICTION. 

A  TBUE  8TORT. 
Sit  fas  mihi  audita  loqai. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  ssud  by  military  men  of  the  present  day,  and  those 
also  who  had  seen  much  service,  and  who  had  shown  themselves  energetic 
and  efficient  soldiers,  that  it  was  a  good  and  wholesome  enactment  which 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  duelling.  In  fact,  on  any  one's  taking  the 
matter  into  consideration,  the  woflder  to  his  mind  would  be  that  a  civi- 
lised community  should,  until  about  twenty  years  ag^,  number  amongst 
its  members  so  very  many  of  the  patrician  order,  who  showed  by  their 
actions  that  they  thought  very  differently.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  even, 
moral  and  exemplary  as  he  was,  and  revered  as  he  must  be  in  memory  as 
the  first  novelist  who  prepared  works  which  were  fit  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  young  people  as  books  of  amusement,  or  placed  upon  a 
drawing-room  table  for  ladies*  perusal — even  he  advocated  the  practice  of 
duelling,  saying  in  one  of  his  romances,  that  **  If  an  insult  were  offered  to 
me  that  the  twelve  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  obtain  redress 
for,  am  I  to  blame  in  standing  up  in  hostility  against  the  person  who 
offers  it  to  me  ?"  Then,  if  we  transfer  our  consideration  from  the  writings 
of  popular  authors  to  the  actions  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  how 
many  of  the  first  politicians  do  we  find  who  have  been  implicated  in  such 
transactions? — Canning,  Castlereagh,  Sir  Philip  Francis — even  the  great 
Duke  himself.  To  enumerate  their  names  would  be  useless,  and  to  say 
that  the  practice  was  universal  would  be  only  to  say  what  is  evident  to 
any  person  vrho  recollects  the  current  of  events  not  much  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  These  things,  I  repeat,  are  still  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  recollect  the  state  of  society  in  England  at  the  period 
I  speak  of — until  the  rational  and  excellent  measures  of  our  present  most 
gracious  and  best-beloved  of  sovereigns  were  brought  to  bear  in  op- 
posing, and  finally  abolishing,  their  practice. 

But  if  it  was  so  in  this  highly  favoured  and  happy  country,  what  must 
it  have  been  in  the  colonies?  As  Chalmers  says,  "  What  would  revolt 
the  feelings  of  a  community  in  Scotland,  would  be  looked  on  with  indif- 
ference, or  even  with  approval,  in  a  colonial  settlement."  But  more  than 
in  any  of  the  colonies,  in  India  was  the  low  state  of  morality  and  the 
common  practice  of  duelling  prevalent.  I  look  over  my  notes  which  I 
took  during  the  time  that  I  was  a  resident  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
India — a  period  of  more  than  nine  years — and  I  find  that  I  have  recorded 
what  is  really  deserving  of  a  second  mention  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
duelling.  Of  these  acts,  revolting  as  they  are,  and  horrible  to  every  rational 
mind,  I  have  known  during  my  stay  in  the  country  as  many  as  twenty - 
one  instances,  three  of  whicn  were  fatal,  two  in  which  parties  were 
wounded ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  seven,  all  were  brought  about  from 
quarrels  arising  immediately  at  the  gambling-table  and  about  gambling. 
Nor  were  there  more  than  three  of  the  twenty-one  mstances  cases  in 
which  men  could  urge  the  just  cause  of  injury  or  unpardonable  insult  as 
an  extenuation  for  Uieir  contemplated  act  of  violence.  I  have  no  doub^ 
also,  but  that  there  were  many  more  than  these,  but,  owing  to  their 
Feb. — TOL.  czxxiii.  no.  dxxx.  r 
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having  happened  at  the  gambling-table,  the  parties  interested  in  them 
succeeded  in  keeping  them  secret.  Of  the  three  which  were  fatal  I  re- 
collect all  the  particulars,  and  I  frequently  ask  myself  the  question, 
What  must  be  the  horror — the  remone — the  innate  sense  of  anguish 
more  intense  than  expression  can  give  vent  to— of  him  who  b  the  sur- 
vivor in  a  meeting  of  this  nature  ?  To  reflect  that  in  a  hurried  and 
unguarded  manner  he  has  sent  a  fellows-creature  into  eternity  I  To  feel 
keenly  to  his  inmost  core 

'Tis  his  the  guilt  and  his  the  hell 
The  bosom's  desolation  dooming', 
And  that  he  earned  the  tortures  wdl 
Which,  uneonsomed,  ase  still  consuming. 

I  recollect  one  day  when  I  was  travelling,  seated  upon  the  top  of  a 
coach,  in  one  of  the  counties  in  Ireland,  I  was  pointed  out  a  man  who 
was  engaged  in  walking  across  a  field  some  distance  from  the  road,  with 
a  gun  over  his  shoulder.  The  person  who  pointed  him  out  to  me  said, 
<^  That,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  who  shot  a  man"  (whose  name  he  men- 
tioned) '^  in  a  duel.  Since  that  time  he  has  never  known  real  peaoe; 
frequently  at  night-time  he  has  been  known  to  start  up  and  heard  to 
scream,  and,  though  possessed,  of  ample  wealth  and  continual  good  health, 
he  is  never  happy," 

But  with  reference  to  one  of  the  instances  of  fatal  duels  which  occurred 
while  I  was  resident  in  India.  The  facts  are  so  peeuliar,  and  the  train 
of  incidents  so  characteristic  of  the  state  of  society  which  then  prevailed 
there,  that  I  have  borne  it  in  memory  as  one  of  the  striking  occurrences 
which  meets  one's  notice  in  one*s  passage  through  life,  and  which, 
amongst  many  others,  would  seem  as  if  the  Almighty  had  been  pleased 
to  award  it  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  those  who  were  spared.  For  . 
passing  away  the  hours  in  the  very  hot  days  which  prevail  in  India  from 
March  to  the  end  of  October,  no  resource  is  so  much  in  vogue  as- 
playing  billiards.  Billiards  morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night.  It  is 
much  too  hot  to  walk,  ride,  or  drive  out.  Sedentary  occupation  is  not 
much  favoured  by  the  young  and  active.  Visits  to  the  houses;  of  the 
gentry  are  very  rare  and  un looked  for,  and,  indeed,  during  the  very  hottest 
months,  from  May  to  the  end  of  August,  are  quite  ignored,  except  with 
those  who  are  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance,  so  the  billiard-room  is 
the  g^eat  resort  of  the  young  officers.  This  amusement  gives  a  certain 
degree  of  exercise  in  pursuing  it,  and  the  skill  required  is  such  as  to  render 
it  amply  worthy  of  the  considerafck)n  of  the  dexterous  and  ingenious,  who 
find  a  pleasure  in  training  their  eye  to  the  habitude  of  striking  that 
point  of  the  ball  which  is  necessary  to  direot  its  course  in  order  to 
make  the  points  of  the  game  effectively.  I  have  often  heasd  that  the 
man  who  was  a  good  shot  eventually  finds  it  easy  to  play  the  game  of. 
billiards  successfully;  in  fact,  the  correct  precision  of  aim,  for. which  the 
sight  is  most  brought  into  play,  is  the  qualification  most  requisite  for  a 
marksman,  and  is  also  needful  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  strike  at  the 
proper  point  either  his  adversary's  ball  or  the  red  ball,  and  make  a 
cannon  or  a  hazard.  But  to- attain  anything  like  perfection  requires 
much  practice. 

I  now  speak  of  the  merits  of  ihe  game,  if  it  has  any,  or  if  it  be  looked 
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upon  simplj  as  a  pursuit  in  itself,  solely  with  reference  to  the  aoquisitioa 
of  an  ingenieos  piece  of  pastime,  independent  of  its  being  the  means  of 
iatrodneing  yonths  to  habits  of  idleness  and  gambling.  But  as  it  is  well 
known  that  few  young  men  will  be  satisfied  with  simply  playing  fbr  the 
sake  of  the  game,  it  is  (most  particularly  in  India)  fraught  with  every 
danger  to  the  officer  to  resort  to  the  billiard-room,  as  being  destructive  to 
his  habits  of  study,  deteriorative  to  what  ought  to  be  his  object  in  forming 
a  settled  pnrsoit  in  life,  and  almost  sure  to  allure  him  to  the  ruinous  and 
debanng  vice  of  gambling.  But  it  is  said  that  one  example^  or  instance^ 
if  better  than  fifty  precepts ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  more  in  the  simple 
nanation  of  some  fact  which  is  patent  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  in 
general,  than  in  a  host  of  admonitory  precepts,  however  ablv  they  may 
be  urged,  or  however  eloquently  put  forth.  So  I  proceea  to  relate, 
fairiefiy,  the  case  which  I  before  alluded  to,  and  which  occurred  in  a  station 
in  the  Upper  Provioces  in  India  several  years  ago. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  np«country  stations,  there 
was  a  young  officer  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  but  who  was  the 
0on  of  an  old  Indian  officer.  This  Indian  officer,  having  resided  in  Upper 
India  for  a  number  of  years,  had  lived  with  what  is  quaintly  called  there 
a  country  wife— one  of  the  Hindoos,  whose  beauty  had  been  a  great 
source  of  attraction  to  him — and  who  was  the  mother  of  this  his  son, 
for  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  a  commission.  When  the  young 
man  arrived  iiTthe  country,  he  had,  besides  being  exceedingly  good  look- 
ing, and  possessing  those  striking  features  which  are  so  frequently  seen 
with  the  Eurasians,  good  natural  talents,  and  the  acquired  manners  and 
address  which  mark  the  perfectly  educated  and  the  well-instructed  young 
Englishman.  He  was  welcomed  not  only  at  his  father's  house^  but  in  the 
homes  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  the  station,  as  a  most  agreeable 
addition  to  the  society ;  the  well-known  hospitality,  so  general  in  India, 
was  also  prevalent  in  that  locality,  and  he  was  to  be  met  everywhere. 

The  station  I  speak  of  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  up* 
country  stations,  in  presenting  no  resource  to  the  young  officers,  during 
the  very  hot  months,  but  the  billiard-room  and  mess-room.  How  the 
officers  used  to  frequent  the  former !  How  the  balls  kept  continually 
being  struck  by  players !  How  numbers  in  the  light  costume — which  is 
the  only  wearable  one  in  the  hot  weather — sat  on  the  side  benches,  either 
making  bets  upon  the  strikers  or  the  game,  or  else  waiting  for  their  turn 
to  arrive  in  tiie  lists  which  the  marker  kept  of  those  wishing  to  play.  The 
oostumc)  which  was  indeed  the  only  one  voted  at  all  bearable,  was  the 
lightest  possible  consbtent  with  decency,  the  wearer  simply  putting  on 
shoes  and  stookings,  shirt  and  trousers ;  such  a  thing  as  a  jacket,  even  of  the 
lightest  calico,  seldom  appeared  at  the  billiard-table.  Then  the  interest 
of  the  game !  the  whole  soul  of  the  players,  as  well  as  the  spectators, 
concentrated  in  the  attention  which  they  gave  to  the  man  who  was 
striking  the  ball,  and  the  whole  conversation  which  was  heard  in  the 
room  war  either  an  offer  of  betting  between  the  strokes,  or  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  maitoh,  in  which  the  parties  discoursed  as  to  what  odds  shT>ttld 
be  given  by  him  who  was  considered,  the  better  player  of  the  two.  Of  all 
the  good  players  which  frequented  the  room — and  there  were  many — the 
two  best  were  a  captain  of  the  regiment  which  had  been  stationed  there 
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Bome  time,  and  the  young  man  whom  I  spoke  of,  who  had  lately  arrived 
at  the  station  to  join  his  regiment.  The  captain's  name  was  Blane,  and 
the  young  officei^s  Mardell.  When  these  two  commenced  to  play  the 
interest  was  most  exciting.     There  was  throughout  the  whole  chamber 

A  still  attention  mute  as  night, 
Or  summer's  noontide  air. 

Their  skill  being  nearly  equal,  the  competition  which  ensued  was  earned 
to  a  pitch  of  emulation  which  one  would  seldom  find  in  players  at  any  other 
game.  Their  numerous  contests  were  watched  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  game 
with  the  most  intense  interest.  I  have  known  no  such  absorbing  topic  ever 
to  occupy  the  minds  of  officers,  at  least  in  the  hot  season,  during  the  **  piping 
times  of  peace."  The  rivalry  was  certainly  very  great,  and  one  evening, 
after  having  had  a  series  of  rubbers  together,  the  combatants  ceased  playing, 
and  Blane  proposed  to  Mardell  that  they  should  play,  in  a  month's  time 
from  that  date,  a  match  of  five  games,  for  forty  pounds,  and  that  as  he 
was  going  to  Calcutta  on  duty,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  fortnight, 
that  they  should  each  agree  on  not  playing  the  game  until  the  day  for 
the  contest  should  arrive.  After  some  conversation,  Mardell  agreed  to 
this,  and  the  matter  was,  as  gamesters  say,  done  and  done  between  both 
parties.  Thus  they  were  both  debarred  for  a  little  while  from  their 
favourite  amusement,  and  had  to  rest  on  their  oars  till  the  time  arrived  for 
resuming  their  contest  with  renewed  vigour. 

However,  the  fortnight  that  Blane  had  to  pass  in  Calcutta  soon  came 
to  a  close,  and^he  returned  to  the  station,  and  on  the  evening  that  he  came 
back  he  went  into  the  billiard  room.  There  were  some  of  his  old  friends 
in  the  regiment  there  assembled,  and  two  of  them  were  busily  engaged  in 
plaving  a  game.  In  the  course  of  it  one  of  the  players  made  an  assertion 
with  regajnd  to  a  mode  of  screwing  off  the  red  ball,  and  appealed  to 
Blane,  who  had  just  come  in,  for  his  opinion  with  reference  to  this  sort  of 
stroke.  Blane  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  appellant,  and  the  other 
officer,  who  had  been  previously  playing  with  this  man  who  asked  the 

Suestion,  said  that  the  thing  was  in  his  opinion  impossible.  Shortly  aflter 
le  game  was  finished,  Blane,  in  order  to  show  that  such  a  thing  was  pos- 
sible, took  up  a  cue  and  made  the  stroke  in  question,  much  to  the  admi- 
ration of  both  parties.  After  he  had  done  so  he  did  not  look  up  from 
the  table,  but  placed  the  balls  again  in  position,  so  as  to  try  it  a  second 
time,  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  Mardell,  who  had  passed  the  room 
just  at  the  time  he  had  first  struck  the  balls,  waited  outside  the  window, 
in  order  to  be  sure,  and  saw  him  place  the  balls  again  and  finish  the 
second  stroke.  Then  Mardell  felt  satisfied  that  he  could  not  be  deceived, 
and  passed  on  without  being  seen  by  Blane.  Indeed,  so  anxiously  intent 
were  the  officers  inside  upon  the  event  of  the  stroke,  that  Mardell  was  not 
seen  by  any  person  inside  the  room. 

The  day  arrived  for  the  contest,  and  the  play,  which  was  looked  for, 
was  said  to  have  been  as  excellent  as  had  ever  been  witnessed,  and  that  no 
two  persons  could  have  exhibited  more  skill,  judgment,  and  dexterity  in 
striking  the  balls  than  these  two  officers  did  on  this  occasion.  The  con- 
test for  the  four  first  games  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  and  the  combatants 
were  certainly  very  evenly  matched,  as  Bkne  had  won  two  games  and 
Mardell  also  two  at  the  close  of  the  fourth.     Then  came  the  conquerori 
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as  they  call  it,  the  game  which  was  to  decide  upon  the  match.  It  was 
played  with  the  greatest  judgment.  Both  got  up  to  twenty-three,  when 
Blane  got  the  halls  and  won  by  one  of  his  most  brilliant  cannons.  After 
this  a  buzz  of  applause  ran  through  the  room,  and  Biane,  coming  to  Mar- 
dell,  claimed  the  victory.  Mardell  answered,  *'  Yes,  you  have  won  now, 
but  you  cannot  say  that  you  have  adhered  to  the  agreement  of  not  playing 
during  the  past  month."  Blane,  if^ho  did  not  call  to  mind  the  way  in 
which  he  haid  taken  the  cue  to  show  the  other  players  a  stroke  on  the  day 
of  his  return  from  Calcutta,  instantly  said  that  he  had  not  played.  Mar- 
dell did  not  then  bring  the  detail  of  the  circumstance  to  his  recollection, 
•but  said  angrily  that  it  was  untrue,  for  he  had  seen  him  play.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  dreadful  story.  Blane  sent  Mardell  a  message  by  a  friend, 
^*  either  an  apology  or  a  meeting" — either  he  should  state  that  he  was 
mistaken  and  sorry  for  his  assertion,  or  he  should  meet  him  and  satisfy 
his  insulted  honour.  Mardell  told  the  friend  who  acted  for  him  "  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  retracting  his  words  on  this  occasion." 

Now,  had  such  an  occurrence  taken  place  in  these  days,  the  friends  of 
both  parties  would  have  taken  care  that  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  should  have  been  made  to  tne  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  that  it  would  have  been  made  clear  to  both  billiard-players  that, 
when  Blane  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  play,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  prohibited  from  striking  the  billiard-balls;  and,  no  doubt, 
had  all  this  been  fully  discussed,  the  horrible  consequences  which 
afterwards  ensued  would  have  been  avoided.  But  no !  the  catastrophe 
was  hurried  on  to  its  completion,  by  the  seconds  finding  they  could  not 
come  to  other  terms  than  to  settle  a  meeting  for  their  respective  princi- 
pals, to  take  place  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  the  much  talked-of 
match  had  been  played.  The  place  of  meeting  was  about  three  miles 
from  the  cantonments.  The  mom  was  just  breaking,  and  there  were  no 
spectators  present  but  the  parties  immediately  concerned  and  the  native 
grooms,  or  saeeces,  who  held  the  horses  of  the  two  gigs  which  the  prin- 
cipals and  seconds  drove  in.  When  they  had  all  alighted,  Blane's 
second  measured  the  ground  twelve  paces,  and,  placing  Blane  at  one  ex- 
tremity, gave  him  a  pistol.  MardelPs  did  the  same  to  station  his  prin- 
cipal, and  when  each  second  had  gone  fifteen  paces,  to  the  right  side  of 
his  respective  principal,  they  faced  inwards,  and  Blane's  second  called  out, 
"  Fire  !"  The  two  officers  then  fired,  and  Mardell,  who  handled  a  pistol 
as  cooUy  and  as  dexterously  as  he  did  a  gun  or  a  billiard-cue,  and  whose 
nerve  never  deserted  him,  shot  his  opponent  dead.  He  never  moved. 
The  fatal  ball  pierced  his  heart,  and  neither  speech,  gesture,  motion,  nor 
groan  escaped  him  !  Thus  the  frail  thread  of  life  was  cut  instantaneously 
— the  victim  of  momentary  mistake,  a  mere  fleeting  freak  of  the  day — 
and  his  soul  was  launched  into  eternity.  K^en,  sad,  and  cutting  were 
the  pangs  which  the  victor  in  this  cruel  contest  experienced,  and  mourn- 
ful, indeed,  was  the  procession  which  brought  back  the  corpse  of  the  un- 
fortunate Captain  Blane  to  hb  home  in  the  cantonment  Then  came 
the  doctor,  the  inquest,  the  court  of  inquiry,  the  funeral— all  which 
things  threw  a  fearful  gloom  over  the  neignbourhood.  But,  after  some 
time,  the  fatal  event  ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
men's  minds  learned  to  forget  it  like  other  things.  Many  who  now  read 
the  inscription  on  his  marble  monument  are  unable  to  find  out  firom  the 
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present  living  inhidbifeants  of  that  station  the  story  of  his  daoth  ;  and 
even  those  who,  in  his  own  native  land — ealm  and  seiJuded— »had  their 
bosoms  wrung  with  the  painful  tale  of  his  sudden — ah !  how  sod  den- 
fall,  have  long  ere  this  ceased  to  weep  for  him.  There  was  no  tioM 
given  him  to  express  any  wish  with  regard  to  his  fiieods.  He  was  «etit 
to  his  dread  account — 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  his  sin, 
Unliouserd,  dieappointed,  unanealM. 

Purpureas  veluti  cum  flos  succisus  aratro.  * 

If  a  preacher  were  to  rise  up  and  declaim  for  hours  upon  the  horror,  the^ 
dreaaful  recklessness,  the  soul-subduiog  influence  of  gambling,  and  its 
frequently  attendant  evil,  duelling,  he  could  not  find  words  more  effec- 
tively useful  in  portraying  the  course  of  the  first,  and  the  dire  conclusion 
of  the  second,  than  the  recital  of  this  simple  and  too  true  occurrence.  I 
recollect  reading  with  interest  a  speech  of  the  late  gallant  and  much- 
respected  general,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  wherein  he  took  occasion  to  say 
that  he  felt  happy  in  the  reflection  that  he  had  rigidly  through  life 
observed  an  injunction,  which,  on  his  entry  into  the  army,  had  been 
given  him  by  his  friends :  "  Never  to  enter  a  public  billiard- room." 

Amongst  all  the  young  officers  who  were  belonging  to  the  regiment 
there  stationed,  there  was  none  who  was  in  appearance,  manner,  and 
accomplishment,  superior  to  young  Mardell.  He  had  everything  which 
the  means  afforded  by  an  unlimited  supply  of  wealth  ^could  promise 
him  there  at  his  command.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  parent,  and  was  the 
greatest  favourite  with  the  ladies.  He  was  much  liked  by  his  brother- 
officers,  who  did  not  see  aught  but  a  foul  mischance  in  the  terrible  act 
which  his  hand  had  been  the  instrument  of  perpetrating.  But  though 
young,  spirited,  ardent,  full  of  vivacity  and  talent,  his  mtnd  was  never 
happy.  The  soul-harrowing  thought,  which  never  ceased  to  obtrude 
itself  upon  his  reflection,  was  never  away  from  his  memory.  Amidst  all 
the  pleasure  and  the  luxuries  which  he  indulged  in,  it  haunted  him. 

Amid  tbe  roses  fierce  repentance  reared 
Her  snaky  crest ; 

and  ilie  image  of  t^e  companion  who  had  fallen  so  instantafiteousiy  by  ius 
arm  came  to  him  in  his  dreams,  and  troubled  his  waking  £anoy.  It 
was  in  Augpst  that  the  contest  for  the  game  and  the  subeequent  dreadful 
finale  had  occurred,  and  in  the  October  following  he  resolved . to  ^  for  a 
jonmey  far  np  the  country  with  a  brother-officer,  and  to  endeavour  by  a 
frequent  change  of  scene  and  place  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  feadul 
remembrance  of  this  direful  meeting  and  his  act  of  horror,  to  which  it 
reverted  continually.  Their  departure  took  phuee  when  it  was  about  the 
middle  of  October ;  it  then  began  to  be  much  cooler,  and  the  climata 
upon  the  river  «8pedally  rendered  travelling  and  the  'diversliy  of  the 
Ganges  voyage  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  broad  ezpansire  river,  ite 
groves  of  bamboos  waving  gracefully,  displayed  their  myriads  of  elastic 
stems  and  ever-living  greenness  of  foliage.  In  sailing  through  tliB 
Lower  Province  of  Bengal  Proper  one  sees  the  large-leafed  towering 
palms,  the  tamarinds  in  their  waving  branches,  numerous  and  graceful^ 
the  neem,  the  acacia;  all  these  trees  planted,  as  it  were,  in  successive 
groves,  lining  tibe  banks  at  intervals.     Here  and  there  was   a  large 
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idol^hoiue,  sitanted  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  osqge  of  steps,  -which  led 
ckynm  to  the  eacred  river,  and  the  steps  were  crowded  occasionally 
mth  tke  viUa^  inhabitants,  dressed  in  their  simple  white  cotton  gar^ 
ments,  frcon  the  priestly  BriAniin  to  the  lowly  water-carrier,  who  had 
jcome  to  pay  their  ^worship  at  the  river  and  its  attendant  temple. 
Sometimes  the  day's  voyage  took  them  through  lines  of  barren  sandy 
banks,  where  theycoold  see  in  ttie  mid-day  the  alligators  basking  in  the 
nm.  They  had  plenty  of  oppertunities  of  shooting  when  they  came  to 
BSiyL  line  of  country  which  gave  them  promise  of  sport.  They  had  only 
to  tell  their  boatmen  to  shove  in  on  the  shore  and  let  than  hind,  and  to 
wait  for  their  return.  They  then  entered  upon  their  sport  without  ques- 
tion of  license  or  restrtetion  of  any  kind,  and  had  no  diffieuHy  in  finding 
game,  but  generally' came  back  with  their  bags  laden  wit^  snipe,  quail, 
or  wild  pig^eons,  frequently,  partridge,  and  not  seldom  they  found  deer 
and  peacocks.  The  natives  whom  they  took  with  them  to  direct  them 
where  it  was  most  advisable  to  proceed,  were  happy  to  asnstthem  also  in 
bringing  home  their  game. 

Thus  they  passed  the  days  agreeably,  and  at  night  they  anchored  at 
some  secure  pkce  of  harlxmrage.     The  mode  of  life  had  great  charms, 
from  its  complete  freedom  of  restraint,  and  ft-om  tlie  variety  (which  marked 
each  day's  course.     The  host  of  attendant  natives  were  strictly  amenable 
to  every  movrement  which  the  young  officers  chose  to  make.   When  they 
arrived  at  Benares,  as  Mardell's  companion  had  some  friends  living  in  the 
cantonments,  th^  proposed  stopping  there  two  or  three  days.  This  city, 
of  all  others,  is  the  one  which  displays  the  greatest  number  of  Hindoo 
temples,  and  the  performances  of  the  Hindoo  rites  in  this  their  head- 
quarters of  superstition,  their  holy  Kasee,  as  they  call  it,  are  seen  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  attention  to  form,  and  the  number  of  wershippers  and 
priests  is  greater  than  in  any  city  of  Hindostan.  When  Auren^zebe,  the 
most  able  and  powerful  of  the  great  Moguls  who  reigned  during  the 
tatter  years  of  their  power,  visited  Benares,  he  threw  down  some  of  the 
JBLindoo  temples,  and  built  a  spacious  and  towering  mosqne  in  the  centre 
of  the  holiest  part  ef  the  town.     This  mosque  stands  pre-eminent  as  an 
object  to  any  visitor  who  approaches  the  city  by  the  river.     But  the 
temples  of  the  Hindoo  religion  in  and  near  the  town  and  by  the  side  of 
the  river  are  still  as  numerous  as  if  the  benighted  inhabitants  were  uncon- 
-eeioas  of  .any  other  creed,  or  unawed  by  any  example.     There  is  one 
•building,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  which  is  looked  upon  by*them 
with  the  most  devout  reverence.     It  is  partly  of  stone— -that  is,  all  the 
courts  surrounding  it — but  the  inmost  shiiae,  where  the  hideous  idol  is 
immured,  is. of  iron.     The  court-yard,  the  arcades  which  surround  it,  the 
walla  of  stone  which  enclose  it,  and  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  sanctum 
4anciorum  of  the. idol,  are  literally  crowded  with  monkeys,  young,  old, 
middle-aged,  some  holding  their  young  ones  in  their  paws,  some  lazily 
BBunchiag' their  food,  which  they  seemed  almost  to  disdain,  some*  caper- 
ing about  the  stone  enclosure,- some  frowning  upon  you  in  defiance,  but 
all  of  themrkeld  in  the  gpreatest  respect  by  the  priests  who  attend,  and 
the  natives  who  come  to  worship,  there.     These  last  throw  them  every 
sort  of  dainty  ftwd  which  they  can  manage  to  procure,  and  one  .may  liee 
the  di£Eerent  pieces  of  food  strewed  upon  the  stones  in  all  directbns. 
There  wae  living  near  this  temple  a  pundit,  one  deeply  read  in  the 
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Shasters,  an  old  man,  layered  and  dreaded  by  the  nativeB,  b^ng  one  in 
whose  words  of  prophecy  they  fully  believed.     His  mode  of  divination 
was  to  consult  the  stars,  and,  after  a  long  inspection  of  them,  and  after 
also  receiving  a  large  fee  from  those  who  sought  to  know  their  fortune, 
he  used  to  utter  his  oracular  answers.     There  was  an  old  servant  of 
MardelPs,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Benares,  came  to  his  master  and  told 
him  of  the  fiftme  of  this  great  pundit,  or  astrologer,  and  advised  him  to 
go  to  him  and  ask  him  to  tell  nim  his  fortune.     Mardell  had,  no  doubt^ 
retained  some  slight  share  of  the  native  superstition,  which  might  be 
said  to  be  consequent  upon  his  birth,  although  his  education  in  England, 
and  his  acquisition  of  European  habits  and  knowledge,  had  nearly  obli- 
terated the  faint  recollection  which  in  his  earliest  years  he  had  imbibed 
X)f  Indian  impressions.    But  half  doubtingly,  half  inquiringly,  he  resolved 
vpon  going  secretly  to  this  pundit,  and  asking  him  the  question  of  his 
future  fate.     He  chose  for  the  time  of  going  the  earliest  hour  in  the 
morning— about  five  o'clock.     His  companion  had  g^ne  the  night  before 
to  visit  his  friends  in  the  cantonments,  and  was  not  expected  back  till  ten 
in  the  morning,  so  he  went  to  the  temple  and  found  the  pundit's  place 
of  residence.     Afi  he  spoke  the  language,,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  pundit  what  his  object  was  in  seeking  him,  and  when  he 
bad  given  him  a  large  fee,  the  pundit,  after  some  deliberation,  gave  him 
the  answer.     I  speak  of  what  is  known  as  well  as  any  event  which  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  that  year  in  India ;  it  was  the  frequent  topic  of 
conversation ;  it  was  repeated  by  the  young  man  himself;  and  since  that 
time  I  have  numbers  of  times  heard  his  brother-officers  tell  the  story. 
Were  it  not  true,  it  would  be  a  tale  idle  and  unmeaning  to  tell,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  most  credulous  or  childish  to  record.     But  it  is  certainly 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  corroborated  as  the  fact  is  by  many  witnesses, 
that  the  pundit  told  that  young  officer  *'  that  he  would  n6t  live  to  see 
the  sun  rise  in  the  first  day  of  the  next  coming  year."     Had  the  response 
been  a  pleasing  or  a  favourable  one,  it  would  be  less  surprising,  seeing 
that  the  pundit  could  evidently  have  no  object  to  gain  in  shocking  or 
terrifying  the  young  officer.     But  such  as  it  was  it  did  not  make  much 
impression  upon  Mardell,  who  recounted  it  to  his  friend  on  his  return 
that  day  from  his  visit  to  the  cantonments.     Indeed,  neither  of  them 
laid  much  stress  on  the  circumstance  of  a  native  prognosticating  either 
good  or  ill  to  any  one.     The  day  after  that  they  pursued  their  voyage 
up  the  country,  and  as  they  knew  that  however  high  up  the  river  they 
might  journey,  the  ease  with  which  they  could  descend  it  in  the  voyage 
downwards  would  be  such  that  a  few  days  would  bring  them  back  to  uie 
station,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  much  longer  time  in  making 
their  voyage  upward,  so  they  continued  their  daily  course,  anchoring  at 
night  and  sailing  up  the  nver  by  day,  or  else  having  their  budgerow 
pulled  by  the  natives.     Any  spot  which  seemed  worthy  of  a  visit  they 
went  on  shore  to  see.     The  large  native  towns  did  not  offer  much  at- 
traction, with  their  narrow  streets,  crowded  markets  or  baxaars,  and  hosts 
of  swarthy  natives.     But  frequently  they  passed  near  where  a  Mussul- 
man's tomb  stood  in  a  grove  of  mango- trees— a  large  roomy  edifice, 
which  has  numerous  chambers,  where  travellers  often  take  up  their  tem- 
porary abode.     Such  buildings  are  seen  at  intervals  near  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  travellers  used  frequently  to  land  near  where  they  saw 
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ihemy  and,  going  thither,  seek  oat  any  intelligence  which  the  natives  of 
the  place  could  give  them  relative  to  sport,  or  any  other  local  piece  of 
information. 

The  yoang  o£Bcer  companion  to  Mardell  was  wonder-struck  with  the 
scenes  of  native  life  and  native  customs  which  were  daily  presented  to 
their  view.     The  ghauts  of  Mirzapoor,  with  their  several  temples,  par- 
ticularly attracted  them.  There,  carved  in  the  stone,  they  saw  the  figures 
of  dancers,  musicians,  attendant  angels,  and  the  usutd  gods  which  are  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hindoos,  cut  out  of  the  Chunar  granite,  which  formed  the 
sides  of  the  magnificent  temple,  in  mezzo-relievo.     In  another  temple 
stood  the  simple  pedestal  emblem  of  Mahadeo,  which  is  constantly  wor- 
shipped by  all  Hindoos.    He  is  the  destroying  spirit,  or  devil.    This  large 
buUding  had  a  figure  of  an  immense  bull  in  front,  and  seated  in  crowds 
upon  its  broad  and  lofty  steps  were  all  sorts  of  natives— bards,  water- 
carriers,  Brahmins— natives  eating  pawn,  and  hundreds  of  them  bathing, 
with  only  a  light  cloth  on,  in  the  river  immediately  beneath.  The  porches, 
porticos,  and  under  the  awnings  of  the  temple,  were  also  continually 
thronged.  Such  strange  scenes,  and  also  the  different  rambles  for  sporting 
pursuits  which  they  made  in  the  interior,  contributed  to  while  away  their 
time  tmtil  they  arrived  at  Cawnpore,  and  that  being  the  station  where 
reside  the  .greatest  number  of  Europeans  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Upper  India,  they  determined  upon  staying  a  short  time  there.  Here  the 
reckless  round  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  the  gambling,  that  grand  source 
of  ruin  to  officers  young  and  old,  the  parties  which  sometimes  did  not 
break  up  till  the  duties  of  the  morning  obliged  the  young  officers  to  go 
from  the  dancing-room  to  the  parade,  the  hold  that  pleasure  seemed  to 
have  taken  upon  the  minds  of  the  youthful  officers  and  the  few  lady  friends 
whom  they  could  muster  at  their  assemblies,  were  quite  congenial  to  Mar- 
dell and  to  his  companion.     Shortly  after  their  arrival,  the  world  there 
were  excited  to  a  great  interest  by  the  absorbing  topic  of  a  grand  fancy 
ball,  at  which  every  person,  male  or  female,  was  expected  to  appear  in 
character,. and,  in  fact,  all  except  a  few  of  the  very  oldest  officers  decided 
upon  throwing  aside,  for  that  evening,  the  uniform  and  joining  in  the  mer- 
riment.    It  was  not  like  a  simple  display  of  fancy  costume.     It  was  really 
the  object  of  those  who  studied  their  parts  to  maintain  a  disguise  which, 
together  with  the  mask  they  wore,  could  enable  them  to  remain  unknown 
to  their  friends  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  evening.  All  the  different 
Asiatic  costumes,  so  flowing  and  picturesque,  so  fitted  by  the  different 
array  of  colours  to  show  off  a  large  hall  to  perfection,  appeared  in  the 
vast  suites  of  rooms  this  evening.     All  the  fanciful  and  grotesque  cha- 
racters, which  those  with  the  best  recollections  of  home  life  vivid  in  their 
fancies'  brought  all  their  energies  to  bear  in  personating,  were  carried  on 
by  their  different  representatives  with  the  highest  zest  of  enjoyment. 
There  were  kings,  queens,  Poles,  sailors,  bushmen,  sweeps,  costermongers, 
Captain  Sponges,  and  every  sort  of  clown,  harlequin,  and  buffoon,  and  all 
seemed  determined  to  keep  up  their  parts  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
so.     Some  of  these  bfficers  had  got  small  tents  pitched  in  the  enclosed 
ground,  or  compound,  as  it  is  called  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
their  fancy  costume  during  the  evening,  and  appearing  in  a  new  character. 
One  man  appeared  in  the  dress  and  having  the  post-bag  of  a  twopenny 
postman,  and  went  round  to  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  room  whom  he 
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had  selected  as  subjects  for  poetry,  and  gave  them  each  an  aerosiic 
on  their  own  names.  There  were  many  of  these.  I  give  one  as  a 
specimen : 

E  yes  whose  soft  energy  was  bom  to  please, 

L  nstpous  whose  rays  might  rival  Psyche's  beam^ 

I   ma|;e  of  Beauty  such  as  Fancy  sees, 

B  hine  like  an  aiurel's  vision  in  a  dream  ; 

A  nd  oft  the  loveliness  of  looks  like  these 

B  ecomes  the  magic  of  a  painter's  tlieme ; 

E  liza's  features  might  a  sculptor  trace ; 

T  00  lovely  for  this  foreign  sultry  clime, 

H  er  small  white  arm  Cytherea's  form  might  grace. 

C  an  worship  at  such  shrine  be  deemed  a  crime  P 
R  earning,  my  eyes  on  diiferent  forms  may  gaze, 
O  r  watcn  young  beauty  in  its  varying  mood, 
S  till  such  as  thine  no  form  here  displays 
8  uch  calm  pure  eyes  with  softness  so  endued ; 
M  ay  Heaven  award  their  owner  happy  days, 
A  nd  may  they  sparkle  still  in  fairy  lijg^htness, 
N  or  may  the  tear  of  sorrow  dim  tiieir  brightness. 

In  lavishing  every  epithet  of  praise  upon  the  peculiar  charms  of  each, 
this  person  indulged  his  whim,  hoping  that  he  might  escape  undiscovered. 
One  man  personated  a  nurse,  or  native  ayah,  who  had  reeeived  a  number 
of  jcfaaraeters  from  different  ladies  who  had  employed  her,  and  occupied 
himself  in. going  from  one  married  lady  to  another,  exhibiting  these  car- 
tifieates,  and  begging  for  employment. 

The  grounds  of  the  hirge  bungalow  which  was  the  scene  of  the  fancy 
ball,  lay  beside  the  river.  They  were  portioned  off  in  walks,  planted  on 
each  side  with  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  all  in  flower  er  in  finait; 
there  were  high  arches,  garlanded  as  entrances,  festooned  with  the  di^ 
ferent  native  flowers,  the  jumbalee,  the  chnmpa,  the  gayndee,  and  others, 
and  the  whole  was  a  sort  of  £airy  scene  of  festivity.  There  was  a  small 
island  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  opposite  the  house,  on  which 
were  continued  exhibitions  of  the  numerous  kind  of  fireworks  for  which 
India  is  so  famous,  and  they  rose,  shooting  up  on  the  rmr  and  its  banks  at 
each  alternate  moment  with  a  grand  coruscation  of  light  of  every  varied 
colour.  The  interstices  of  the  trees,  which  lined  the  walks  on  eadi 
side,  displayed  their  freshness,  the  glow  of  their  fruit,  and  their  beauty, 
by  means  of  small  lamps,  wluch  appeared  in  myriads  through  the 
branches^  and  were  attached  to  a  trellised-work  on  the  sides  farthest  from 
the  walks.  Their  glow  and  illumination  gave  the  trees  the  appeaianee 
of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  thiok  groves,  lit  up  by  gigantic  fireflies. 
iThere  were  native  grandees  there  also,  dressed  in  their  gorgeous  silken 
robes,  and  bedecked  with  jewels,  gazing  on  with  apathetic  and  unmoved 
demeanour,  but  inwardly  surprised  that  the  great  Feringhees  should 
trouble  themselves  so  much  with  the  exereise  of  dancing.  There  was  the 
great  Mahratta  captain,  Ram  Chunder  Punt,  who  had  been  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  our  hands,  with  his  attendants,  seven  in  number,  all  armed 
with  swords,  like  himself,  wearing  turbans,  silk  coats  fitting  tight  to 
the  body,  with  hanging  sleeves,  large  crimson  sashes,  light  mustin  dhootees 
round  their  waists  and  th^hs,  their  oalves  bare,  and  their  feet  covered 
with  the  embroidered  8lippers,«--all  these  were  seated  together  on  a  huge 
sofa  at  one  end  of  the  hall.     Of  the  dancing  and  the  music,  it  was  such 
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9B  one  xniglit  imagine  as  appropriate  to  such  an  ocoasion,  and  the  dif- 
ferent military  bands  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
parties  there  assembled. 

When  the  leading .  military  men  of  the  station  stood  in  the  van  in 
encouraging  all  sorts  of  idleness  and  amusement — when  those  who  were 
looked  np  to  by  the  'young  and  thoughtless  took  the  lead  in  promoting 
these  scenes  of  folly  and  dissipation — the  late  hours,  attd  the  wild  dis- 
regard of  time  and  regularity  were  allowed  to  run  riot  in  a  place  where 
so  many  young  and  high-spirited  European  gentlemen  were  associated 
together.  The  theatre  for  amateur  players,  the  ballrooms,  the  Assembly- 
room,  since  made  the  scene  of  a  feariful  tragedy  ;  then  was  the  scene  of 
all  that  was  gay,  light*hearted,  frivolous,  the  world  of  the  vain,  the  idle, 
and  the  thoughtless;  the  billiard-rooms,  the  constant  lounge  of  the 
gamblers  and  those  who  sought  to  kill  time — lall  these  were  in  full  force 
at  Cawnpore  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

Mardell  entered  heart  and  soul  into  all  the  enjoyments  which  the  place 
afforded.  He  was  an  amateur  player  of  the  first  order,  entering  with 
the  highest  zest  into  the  spirit  of  the  characters  which  he  personified. 
His  dancing  was  pronounced  perfect.  ^He  rode  with  the  young  ladies 
who  figured  on  horseback  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning ;  he 
played  billiards  at  mid-day  with  the  officers  of  the  station,  and  the  skill 
and  science  which  he  showed  used  to  draw  around  the  table  groups  of 
spectators.  He  was  guite  a  leading  star  of  fiflahton  in  the  different 
assemblages. 

Had  any  person  been  able  to  penetrate  his  inmost  mind,  and  to  learn 
the  thoughts  which  beset  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts — had  the  insight 
into  his  feelings  been  revealed  to  any  of  the  many  who  saw  him — had 
the  window,  which  in  ancient  story  it  was  said  one  of  the  gods  had 
affirmed  should  have  been  placed  in  man's  bosom,  been  there  to  show 
forth  the  inmost  thoughts  of  his — ^what  a  troubled  sea  of  conflict, 
remorse,  and  despair  would  have  appeared;  what  a  host  of  sad  emo- 
tions and  heartfelt  misery.  Like  one  of  the  victims  who  are  described 
as  wandering  in  the  hall  of  Eblis,  in  the  romance  of  Vathek — the  undy- 
ing thought  of  anguish  for  the  deed  that  he  bad  done  never  lef^  him : 

E  fe  di  s^  la  vendetta  egli  stesso. 

However,  in  outward  semblance  he  was  the  most  merry  and  light- 
hearted  of  the  gay  groups  which  figured  there;  and  so  many  and  so 
varioiis  were  the  medes  of  dissipating  ennui  during  the  cold  season  at 
that  station,  that  they  lingered  there  a  month. 

After  the  first  week  in  December,  these  officers,  whose  leave  was  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  thought  it  was  much  better  to  take  their 
departure,  and  continue  their  voyage  down  the  river,  so  as>to«rrive  at  the 
station  they  were  quartered  in  before  the  end  of  their  period  of  leave. 
The  scenes  which  were  again  visited  had  lost  some  of  their  charms  for 
them,  so  they  did  not  linger  long  on  their  way  downward.  The  current 
of  the  stream — which  the  native  boatmen  took  them  in  the  centre  of-~of 
itself  carried  them  a  good  way  downwards  every  day ;  and  owing  to  the 
Ireqnent  number  of  sand-banks  in  the  Ganges,  they  were  ob1%ed  always 
to  stop  and  anchor  at  night.  Beside  the  banks  of  die  Ganges  every  day 
a  new  prospect  opened  itself,  and  their  attention  by  turns  was  arrested 
by  seeing  the  natives  in  the  thick  jungles  cutting  down  the  reeds,  form- 
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ing  rafts  of  them,  and  embarking  themselves,  their  properties,  and  their 
families,  upon  these  ephemeral  conveyances,  which  they  launched  down  the 
stream  and  disposed  of  when  they  came  to  any  large  town,  such  as 
Buxar,  Gazeepoor,  or  any  other  place  where  they  could  find  a  market  for 
them ;  or  by  seeing  the  hosts  of  kawruttees,  or  pilgrims,  hastening  to  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  Oanga  (Ganges)  and  Jumna,  at  Allahabad, 
to  perform  their  vows  of  pilgrimage,  and  fill  their  water-pots  with  the 
waters  of  the  sacred  stream;  or  by  the  varied  sort  of  native  boats,  large, 
lumbering,  thatched  at  top  with  reeds— either  pataylees,  or  oolaks,  or 
pansaways — ^filled  with  the  native  produce,  with  traders  and  their  mer- 
chandise, which  were  continually  passing  upwards  and  downwards.  The 
sights  and  views  were  not,  however,  all  of  an  agreeable  nature.  Many 
times  they  saw  on  the  banks  the  high  piles  of  wood  which  the  Hindoos 
had  heaped  up,  and  on  each  of  these  was  stretched  a  dead  body,  which, 
in  conformity  to  their  creed,  they  burned,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  are  de- 
scribed by  tne  poet  as  doing  in  conformity  to  theirs : 

di€(de  wvpai  vtKv»p  Kaioirr6  BofituU, 

Also  they  frequently  saw  the  bodies  of  the  Hindoos  whose  friends  had 
been  unable  to  pay  for  their  funeral  rites,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 
the  Ganges,  and  left  to  float  away  unregarded.  It  was  after  having  been 
sunk  for  a  few  days  that  the  bodies  arose,  and  presented  this  curious  ap- 
pearance upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  a  sight  more  shocking  and 
loathsome  frequently  forced  itself  upon  the  view  of  the  travellers  when 
the  course  of  the  river,  taking  a  long  reach,  drifted  the  objects  on  its 
surface  to  the  banks  which  were  farthest  alee ;  for  there  frequently  they 
saw  the  bodies  borne  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  vultures,  dogs,  and 
horrid  crows  seizing  on  them  and  tearing  ravenously  their  flesh,  gorge 
themselves  with  the  frightful  meal.  More  hateful  and  hideous  birds  of 
prey  than  these  vultures  are  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  their  habit  of  de- 
vouring human  flesh  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  ancient  poets— 

yvjTtaai  ircXv  <l>iKr€poi  ijakoxj^aw* 

Also  the  gigantic  stork,  which  the  natives  call  the  Hurc^lah,  or  bone- 
swallowers,  and  whose  stately  walk  and  erect  posture  have  caused  the 
European  military  to  give  them  the  name  of  adjutants,  were  seen  some- 
times in  groups  of  twenty,  and  sometimes  singly,  standing  by  the  banks 
or. on  the  lofty  temples. 

It  was  very  near  the  end  of  December  that  the  two  officers  arrived  at 
the  station  where  their  regiment  was  quartered,  and  a  rumour  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  fearful  disease,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  was  prevalent  when 
they  landed  from  their  boats.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  known  world, 
the  Hindoos  and  natives  of  India  are  those  which  sufi«r  most  from  the 
ravages  of  such  an  epidemic  as  the  cholera.  They  live  mostly  on  rice, 
and  their  frame,  which  endures  most  wonderfully  the  violence  of  a  hurt 
or  a  wound,  suffers  instant  prostration  from  any  stomachic  attack;  so  the 
numbers  who  fall  victims  to  Asiatic  cholera  are  countless.  But  the  cause 
of  its  approach,  or  the  likelihood  of  whom  it  may  attack,  are  matters 
wholly  unknown  to  the  faculty  there  resident,  and  the  wise  doctors  are  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  its  origin,  progress,  and  remedy  in  that  country 
as  well  as  in  England.     The  English  residents,  who  live  high  and 
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luxuriooslyy  do  not  much  dread  it ;  however,  occasionally  a  fatal  instance 
occars  where  fearful  spasmodic  pain,  and  isi  short  duration  of  frightful 
agony,  are  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  hapless  su£Ferer.  The  most 
striking  and  astonishing  fact  with  regard  to  this  disease  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  infection  is  conveyed.  That  is  a  mystery  and  an  enigma 
which  no  one  as  yet  has  given  the  slightest  clue  to  discover. 

Thus  on  the  landing  of  these  two  young  officers,  whether  it  was  that 
they  passed  through  the  native  town,  and  that  stopping  at  one  of  the 
houses,  Mardell  lit  his  cigar  and  caught  some  infection  from  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  or  that  the  air  of  this  places  pregnant  with  distemper,  had 
had  a  pestiferous  effect  upon  him  on  leaving  the  clearer  atmosphere  of  the 
river,  but  it  is  certain  that,  shortly  al^r  his  arrival  at  his  own  bungalow, 
he  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  this  violent  sickness.  The  doctor 
of  the  regiment  of  course  was  sent  for,  and  it  was  from  him,  indeed,  that 
I  afterwards  learned  the  whole  of  the  facts  which  I  have  here  set  down,  and 
this  true  tale,  more  strange  than  the  fanciful  dream  of  fiction,  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  which  many  subsequent  events  and  fitful 
varieties  of  situation  have  never  served  to  chase  from  my  memory.  The 
images  of  those  who  enacted  their  part  in  it  frequently  rise  to  my  fancy, 
and  I  recollect  mournfully  how  gay,  how  bright,  how  full  of  promise  was 
their  appearance  in  the  heyday  of  their  life,  and  how  fearfully  sudden  was 
their  fall.  The  doctor  could  give  very  little  hope  when  he  saw  the 
frightful  manner  in  which  the  cholera  had  seized  young  Mardell,  but  his 
friend  watched  by  his  bedside,  and  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to 
soothe  the  violent  pain  which  the  spasms  gave  him.  Hot  water  and 
brandy,  laudanum,  all  the  recipes  which  are  invariably  used  in  such  cases 
by  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  cholera,  were  tried  by  degrees 
with  him.  The  pain  increased  very  much  on  the  third  day  after  he  had 
been  first  attacked,  and  the  next  day  after  that,  the  31st  of  December,  in 
the  morning,  the  doctor  pronounced  that  he  could  not  possibly  hope  for 
his  recovery.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  but  I  was  certain  of 
the  dates,  as  upon  them  rested  the  wonderful  character  of  the  facts. 
During  this  last  day  the  frightful  spasms  were  so  violent  that  his 
friend  was  fearful,  every  new  return  of  them,  that  he  would  be  taken 
off  by  the  excruciating  agony.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  January  a  complete  prostration  of  his  strength  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  series  of  vomiting  spasms  and  acute  pangs  which  he  had 
been  suffering  for  the  last  four  days ;  and  his  friend  flattered  himself  with 
the  belief  that  he  might  have  sunk  into  sleep,  and  would  wake  up  re- 
freshed and  renovated  in  strength.  But  he  waited  for  two  hours,  and  saw 
that  no  sleep  came  to  tranquillise  him,  but  an  icy  stillness  stole  gradually 
over  his  features  and  his  frame.  He  felt  his  pulse  dying  slowly  away, 
and  about  an  hour  before  the  first  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  when  the 
gun  of  the  station  had  just  been  fired,  and  the  native  servants  and 
labourers  had  risen  and  folded  the  clothes  which  had  been  their  couch, 
and  gone  about  tiieir  labours,  and  the  horsekeepers  had  gone  to  get  ready 
the  horses  for  their  masters'  riding,  and  the  brightness  of  the  morning 
star  was  just  waning,  an  "  hour  before  the  sun  rose  of  the  coming  year," 
young  Mardell  breathed  his  last. 
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BROWNING'S  DRAMATIS  PERSONiEL* 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  say  that  Robert  Brovrning  coald  not  be 
understood  at  all.  Those  of  lus  admirers  who  are  blind  to  his  peculiari- 
ties  now  say  that  he  caa  be  understood  with  ease.  Between  the  two  ex- 
tremes lies  the  truth.  To  say  that  his  thoughts  are  quickly  fathomed  is 
indeed  no  compliment  to  him ;  and  saying  it  will  send  no  earnest  reader 
to  his  pages.  He  requires  careful  study  :  the  trouble  without  which  no 
good  thing  is  to  be  got  at.  To  say  that  he  does  not  is  to  compare  his 
work  with  the  work  of  his  weaker  contemporaries — 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  pnrioe. 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand. 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand. 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice. 

The  student  and  beholder  must  spend  nnieh  time  in  rightly- valuing  that 
which  the  artist  has  fashioned.  A  single  hearing  of  *^  Mirella"  will  give 
no  true  idea  of  Grounod*8  genius :  Holman  Hunt  is  not  to  be  known  by 
a  rapid  sunrey  of  "  The  After-Glow  in  Bgypfe."  Nor  is  Mr.  Browning 
to  be  judged  by  a  careless  reading  of  two  or  three  of  his*  poems.  To 
read  them  once  is  as  if  we  were  to  go  by  night  to  see  a  cathii»dfal.  There 
would  come  to  us  immediately  some  sense  of  its  grandeur  and  of  its 
mystery.  We  should  see  the  outline  of  its  towers  and  spire.  Bat 
the  tracery  of  its  front,  the  colouring  of  its  windows,  the  play  of 
shadow  and  sunshine  among  its  sculptured  stones^  we  should  wholly 
lose.  To  see  these  to  perfection  "we  must  walk  round  the  ohureh  many 
times,  and'  watch  it  by  different  lights.  Tb  learn  the  sttength  and 
beauty  of*  Mr.  Browning^s  poems  they  must  be  read  many  times^  and 
in  many  moods.  More  than  this :  it  requires  diflRsring  intellects  justly 
to  discern  his  abounding  beauties*  The  minds  of  men,  in  ever'-yarying 
forms,  are  mirrored  in  his  works.  The  reflection  that  pleaaes  one  may 
not  please  liie  other.  Or,  if  it  please  btcanse  of  its  beanty,  bounded 
vision  will  prevent  the  recognition  of  its  truth.  There  la  a  delicate 
tinge  of  melancholy  in  the  lines  of  '<  Evelyn  Hope,''  that  may  seem  too 
fanciful  to  liiose  who  can  duly  estimate  the  pathos  and  passion  of  ''  Ita^a 
Year ;"  'lovers  of  the  gende  Pippa  may  not  admire  the  erring  and  im- 
pulsive Mildred ;  those  who  feel  such  lusty  life  as  bests  througli  the 
irame  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  may  know  little  of  the  resignation  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto  ;  while  followers  in  the  steps  of  Blougram,  the  modern  mate- 
rialist Bishop,  vrill  hardly  understand  the  hopes  and  fears  that  filled  the 
heart  of  the  Greek  poet,  Cleon. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  consider,  in  this  paper,  each  poem  in  "  Dramatis 
Persons."  We  shall  seek  rather  to  notiee  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  book.    Thioughout  the  book  tliere  runs,  wethink^  one  air;  and  upon 

•  Dramatis  Persons.  By  Bobert  Browning.  Second  Edition.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 
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it  there  are  rnanv  variations.  It  ia  not  present  to  the  ezdusioa  of  other 
.  tan ;  bat  it  is  oftenest  and  plainest  h«uxL 

When  pain  ends,  gain  ends  too, — 

that  noight  be  the  moito.  Mr.  Browzuag  oonfaends-  thai  by  enduring 
sorrow — ^sometimes  by  suffering  wrong — a  man  may  learn  more  than  he 
can  ever  learn  by  pleasure  and  prosperity.  "  Is  there  nought  better  than 
to  enjoy  ?"  he  is  for  ever  asking.  And  the  answer  he  gives  in  varying 
forms,  whose  essence  is  always  the  same. 

Calm  years,  exacting  their  aocompt 
Of  pain,  mature  the  mind.  ' 

He  says  this  in  *'  James  Lee."  And  the  old  Jew,  Bahhi  Ben  Ezra,  who 
finds  his  strength  in  quietness  and  confidenoe,  thus  ezhovts  to  courage 
and  endurance : 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain ! 

Strive,  and  hold  cfieap  the  strain ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang ;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe. 

And  Abt  Vogier,*  with  his  mudi-lbTed  mnaio  always  in. his  thoughts, 
giving  strange  turns  to  his  phrases,  asks  : 

Why  rushed  the  discords  in,  but  that  harmony  should  be  prised  P< 

The  abbot  believes  that  our  failure  here  is  but  *'  a  triumph's  evidence  for 
the  fulness  of  the  days  ;''  and  in  God^s  will  that  we  shall  strain  and  strive 
through  all  the  years  of  our  life  he  is  content  to  acquiesce.  In  his  words 
there  is  the  expression  of  simple  contentment,  as  in  the  words  of  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  there  is  the  expression  of  quiet  joy.  The  old  Jew  is  persuaded 
that,  good  as  the  days  have  proved  to  him  already,  ''  the  best  is  yet  to 
be."  He  deems  that  wisdom  comes  with  age,  that  of  God*s  plan,  for 
working  the  world  ''  youth  shows  but  half,'^  and  that  we  must  patiently 
endure  His  act,  '^  see  all,  nor  be  afraid."  A  sermon — and  a  better  one 
than  we  are  often  fortunate  enough  to  listen  to — may  be  read  in  the  noble 
lines  of  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra."  An  optimist,  the  old  strong-hearted  Jew 
has  been  called ;  and  happy  he  must  have  been.  We  should  do  well  to 
copy  his  unfaltering  courage,  to  learn  a  lesson  from  his  tmquestioning 
hiux  and  his  undisturbed  repose.  But  the  lesson  is  hard  to  learn  in  our 
time,  when  so  many  can  but  ''  &intly  trust  the  larger  hope,"  and  mount 
with  such  uncertain  steps 

the  great  world's  altar -stairs, 
Hhai  slope  throagh  darloiess  up  to  God. 

Though  told  in  a  lighter  strain  than  are  the  thoughts  of  BabbLBen 
Ezra,  the  tale  of  **  Gold  Hair" — a  legend  of  Pomic,  l^  the  Loire — has  a 
darker  moral.  **  Gold  Hair"  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  was  supposed  by 
her  friends  to  be  too  good  for  this  life,  and  whose  only  fault,  as  they  be- 
lieved, was  that. "she  knew  her  gold  hair's  worth."     Dymg,  she  begged 

*  Abt  Vogler's  tune,  extemporised  on  the  instrument  of  his  invention,  may  be 
fcamd  in  aopw.eodewastiraU  jnuaic-books. .  Mr.  Browning  ezacldy  descxibes  it. 
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that  in  her  coffin  her  hair  might  be  left  untouched  ;  and  her  wish  was 
granted.  Years  afterwards,  when  the  payement  of  Pomic  Church  was  to 
be  repaired,  a  mass  of  louis  d'or — the  price  of  her  secret  foil — were  found 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  her  mouldering  hair*.  The  priest,  to  whom  the 
strange  news  was  brought,  dismissed  it  from  his  mind  with  the  comment, 

Saints  tumble  to  earth  with  so  slight  a  tilt ! 

But  Mr.  Browning  has  other  words  for  us,  suggested  by  this  discovery 
of  sin  in  one  who  had  been  held  to  be  so  pure.  He  has  hitherto  hurried 
on  with  his  story,  and  hurriedly  we  may  have  read  it ;  but  now  he  pulls 
us  up  with  an  old  and  forgotten  truth,  very  forcibly  expressed : 

Why  deliver  this  horrible  verse. 

As  the  text  of  a  sermon  which  now  I  preach  ? 

EtfU  or  Oood  may  he  better  or  worte 

In  the  human  heart;  but  the  mixture  of  each 

It  a  marvel  and  a  curse. 

These  weighty  lines  deserve  to  be  noted,  for  they  are  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Browning.  As  the  lime-light,  used  in  a  theatre,  can  cast  a  dazzling 
glow  over  the  well-worn  scenery  of  the  stage,  so  can  Mr.  Browning  flash 
new  life  and  meaning  into  a  truth  which  previously  his  readers  had 
ignored.  We  know  that  in  the  human  heart  there  is  good  as  well  as 
evil ;  but  in  individual  cases  we  are  apt  to  forget  it.  We  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  no  man  is  entirely  wicked ;  that  no  man  is  altogether  holy ; 
that  in  every  soul — and  ever  striving  each  against  the  other  with  more  or 
less  earnestness — are  the  evil  and  the  good,  whose  mixture  is  at  once  the 
g^reatest  marvel  of  our  life  and  its  bitterest  curse. 

There  is  a  poem  called  "  Dis  Aliter  Visum ;  or,  Le  Byron  de  nos 
Jours,"  which  tells  the  story  of  two  wasted  lives.  A  married  woman,  who 
is  still  young,  meets  an  eminent  writer  at  a  ball,  and  blames  him  because 
he  did  not  ask  her  to  marry  him  ten  years  before,  when  he  was  a  mai\ 
of  middle  age  who  ^*  knew  too  much,"  and  she  was  an  innocent  girl  who 
loved  **  with  faculties  to  seek." 

There  was  a  morning  when  they  walked  together  up  the  cliff-road  of 
a  French  watering-place,  and  he  considered  her  ^'  a  pretty  thoughtful 
thing,"  whose  love  he  would  like  to  gain  if  that  were  possible.  All  ac- 
complished as  he  was,  he  deemed  that  love  was  better  than  art,  poetry, 
and  music.  The  girl  by  his  side  in  that  cliff- walk  was  better  than  the 
saints  of  Ingres,  the  songs  of  Heine,  or  the  music  of  Schumann.  She 
might  be  his  wife.  He  did  not  fear  a  refusal,  for  in  offering  himself  he 
would  offer  a  great  name.  The  lady  in  the  ball-room  says  to  the  writer 
— and  says  it  truly — ^that  these  were  his  thoughts  when  they  walked  side 
by  side  ten  years  ago  : 

She  might  take  me  as  I  take  her. 

Perfect  the  hour  wouldpass.    Alas  1 
Climb  high,  love  high !    What  matter  P    Still, 
Peet,  feelings,  must  descend  the  hill; 

An  hoar's  perfection  caa*t  recur. 

He  feared  that  she  would  tire  of  him;  that  she  would  ask  if  all  his  equals 
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had  the  stains  of  fifty  years;  that  she  would  prefer  the  young  man's 
**  Love  me,  or  I  die,**  to  the  old  man's  request  for  the  loan  of  youth,  and 
sight,  and  touch.  It  might  he  a  charitable  deed,  on  her  part,  to  oil  his 
grating  wheels  of  life ;  but  it  would  be  pleasanter  for  her  if  the  wheels 
needed  no  oil,  going  on  swiftly  and  smoothly  by  themselves.  And  if, 
indeed,  it  might  happen  that  the  young,  g^rl  should  repent  of  her  choice, 
it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to  put  the  choice  in  her  way.  And, 
thinking  thus,  he  asked  her  nothing,  took  his  last  look  at  the  old  church 
on  the  cliflp  and  at  the  sea  and  sky,  then  brought  her  down  into  the  town, 
where  they  parted.  Years  afterwards,  she  married  for  money,  and  with 
a  certain  *'  Stephanie"  he  dragged  a  weary  life.  Now,  as  the  girl  of  ten 
years  ago  talks  to  him  at  the  ball,  her  husband  solaces  himself  over  the 
card-table,  and  <*  Stephanie's  vogue  has  had  its  day."  Bitterly  the  poet 
is  reproached  for  his  folly.  Why  had  he  not  tried  to  win  the  young- 
heartod  girl?  In  all  she  saw  or  heard  around  her — in  the  sea,  in  the 
grey  old  church,  in  the  crosses  and  tombstones,  in  the  swallows'  call — 
Goa  seemed  to  show  her  that  there  was  a  worthier  thing  to  live  for  than 
the  moment's  pleasure ;  that  there  was  a  way — the  way  of  love — by 
which  earth  could  teach  the  uses  of  heaven.  But  their  chance  is  lost. 
The  Present  is  dark  enough,  and  they  dare  not  look  into  the  Future. 

The  poems  we  have  hitherto  oonsiuered  deal  with  the  lives  of  common 
men  and  women.  We  shall  soon  have  to  speak  of  three  works  differing 
entirely  firom  these;  but  before  we  do  so,  something  must  be  said  of 
'*  James  Lee,"  the  story  of  a  love  that  grew  greater  on  the  one  side, 
while  it  dwindled  to  nothing  on  the  other.  '*  James  Lee"  is  divided  into 
nine  parts,  the  first  of  which  shows  us  how,  as  husband  and  wife  sit  at 
the  window,  a  dim  fear  rises  in  the  woman's  mind : 

Look  in  my  eyes ! 

Wilt  thou  change,  too  P 
Should  I  fear  surprise  P 

Shall  I  find  aught  Hew 
In  the  old  and  dear. 

In  the  good  and  true. 
With  the  changing  year  P* 

They  sit  again  together.  This  time  it  is  by  the  fireside.  The  wife  is 
brooding  over  her  chance  of  losing  her  husband's  love.  She  looks  at  the 
burning  logs,  the  shipwreck  wood  of  oak  and  pine,  and  thinks  of  the 
sailors  who  trusted  themselves  on  a  sea  that  might  be  stormy,  or  still. 
They  took  their  chance ;  she  must  do  the  same. 

God  help  you,  sailors,  at  your  need ! 

Spate  the  curse  1 
For  some  snips,  safe  in  port  indeed. 

Hot  and  rust, 

Eun  to  dust. 
All  through  worms  i'  the  wood,  which  crept, 
Qnawed  our  hearts  out  while  we  slept : 

That  is  worse  1 

In  the  doorway  of  their  house — on  the  south  coast  of  France — she 

*  The  words  have  been  set  to  music,  very  successfully,  by  Virginia  Gabriel. 
i^eft.— VOL.  OXXXUI.  NO.  DXZX.  o 
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stauds ;  and,  with  fears  ever  gromng  id  hex  trouUed  mia^  sees  in  the 
motions  of  the  trees  a  likeness  to  her  need  and  sorrow.  Nature  has 
become  an  orchestra,  mournfully  to  accompany  her  mouroAil  song.  The 
fig-tree,  that  leaned  to  eatch  the  salt  air,  has  olosed  its  five  fiqgera.  The 
vines  are  writhing  in  rows.     And  watchiog  them,  she  says : 

My  heart  shrivels  up/ and  my  spirit  shrinks  curled. 

Husband  and  wife  now  walk  by  the  beaoh  together.  He  ha«  done  her 
wrong ;  but  she  is  quiet,  and  can  reason  with  him.  She  knew  him,  she 
says,  before  dwy  married-*-knew  how  uncertsdn  he  was,  how  fiithless  he 
might  be : 

You  were  just  weak  earthy  I  knew : 
With  much  m  you  waste,  with  many  a  weed. 
And  plenty  of  passions  run  to  seed. 

But  a  little  good  grain  too. 

Had  he  not  foond  her  his,  to  help  him  on  in  his  life : 

To  watch  the  olive  and  wait  the  vine. 
And  wonder  when  rivers  of  oil  and  wine 
Would  flow,  as  the  Book  assures  ? 

The  struggle  between  his  lessening  Imdnen  and  her  ever-increaftng 
passion  is  carried  on  ;  but  with  no  hope  for  her  now.  At  Isst  they  are 
to  separate.  She  satUt  for  distant  parts  as  a  Sister  of  Charity ;  but  her 
love  wiU  last  as  long  as  her  life.  And  from  the  vessel's  deek  she '  tells 
him  that  if  she  saw  but  one  sign,  howsoever  small,  of  a  returning 
affection,  of  his  old  fondness  coming  back,  he  might  indeed  fade  to  a 
thing  like  her : 

And  your  hair  g;row  these  coarse  hanks  of  hair. 
And  your  skin  this  bark  of  a  gnarled  tree, — 

You  might  turn  myself;  should  I  know  or  care, 
When  I  should  be  dead  of  joy,  James  Lee  ? 

And  thus  the  poem  ends :  powerful  in  its  portrayal  of  a  love  that  injury 
only  serves  to  increase ;  detailed  in  its  portrayal  of  doubt,  fear,  despair, 
growing  darker,  step  by  step. 

We  leave  it^— with  its  wonderful  word-pictures  of  the  coasts  and  waters 
of  France ;  with  its  frightful  presentment  of  a  heart  strained  but  unbroken 
— to  go  back  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
distant  desert,  where  Saint  John  lies  dying. 

We  read  the  contents  of  an  old  Greek  parchment.  It  is  the  account 
of  a  "  Death  in  the  Desert,"  written  by  Pamphylax  the  Antiochene,  or 
rather  by  Mr.  Browning  for  him.  The  parchment  tells  how  that  Pam- 
phylax,  seeing  the  old  Apostle  was  very  near  his  death,  desired  yet  to 
nave  some  words  with  him.  First,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  restore 
him  ;  and  to  this  end  Pamphylax  laid  a  lappet  of  a  linen  robe  over  the 
old  man's  forehead  ;  Valens,  a  companion,  broke  a  ball  of  nard  to  make 
perfume ;  the  boy  who  was  with  them  chafed  his  hands ;  and  Xanthus, 
having  dropped  a  drop  of  wine,  began  a  prayer : 

It  is  the  Xaathus  that  escaped  to  Bonne, 
Was  burned,  and  could  not  write  the  chionieU. 
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Thei»  efforts  to  reatore  him  wore  not  made  za  the  secret  chamber  of  the 
rocky  where  he  had  been  sixty  days  bedded  on  camel-skin : 

But  in  the  midmost  grotto ;  since  noon's  light 
Beached  there  a  little,  and  we  would  not  lose 
The  last  of  what  might  happen  on  his  £ace. 

For  a  while  their  efforts  at  restoration  were  unavailing ;  tail  the  boy. 

Stung  by  the  splendour  of  a  sudden  tboi^f, 

ran  hastily  into  the  secret  chamber,  fetched  there&om  a  plate  of  graven 
lead;  and,  presaug  hia finger  on  the  deeper  dints,  spoke  the  words:  *^  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  Saint  John  opened  hia  eyes  at  onoat 
and  soon  began  to. speak;  hot  he  had  had,  it  seen»e(^  some  dream  or 
vision.  With  doubts  even  then  thrown  upon  the  Truth  he  had  proclaimed^ 
with  Antichrist  abready  in  the  world,  he  had  feared  that  in  the  comifig 
years  Faith  would  all  but  naas  away.  A  tiane  of  indifference,  a  time  of 
doubt,  a  time  of  denial ;  that  was  to  be  the  course  which  the  ages  would 
take.     And  he  could  see  his  brethren  of  the  later  times ; 

•— —  conversing,  each  new  lace. 
Either  in  fields,  of  yellow  suouner  eves. 
On  islets  yet  unnamed  amid  the  sea; 
Or  pace  for  shelter^  'neath  a  portico^ 
Out  of  the  crowd  in  some  enormous  town 
Where  now  the  lark  sings  in  a  solitude ; 
Or  muse  upon  blank  heaps  of  stone  and  sand 
Idly  conjectured  to  be  Ephesus : 
And  no  one  asks  bis  fellow  any  more 
"Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming P"  but 
"Was  He  revealed  in  any  of  His  lives. 
As  Power,  as  Love,  as  Lmuencing  Soid  P'' 

And  one  says  that  our  mind  receives  but  what  it  holds.  And  another 
vrishes  to  go  back  to  the  birth  of  things,  and  prove  that  ihe  will,  intel- 
ligence, and  love  which  man  often  tlunkig  he^mib,  he,  in  fiict^  only  gives. 
As  S.  John  anticipates  these  objections — the  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth 
century — ^he  strengthens  to  his  task: 

Nay,  do  not  give  me  wine,  (or  I  am  strong. 
But  place  my  gospel  where  I  put  my  hanos. 

And  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  our  day  are  answered  and  overcome. 
GnKkndly  S.  John  leads  up  from  teaching  that  might  be  Pttgan  to  the 
teadiing  of  Christ  Himself.  Having  had  lus  say  about  the  unbeUef  of  later 
thnes^  he  fiiBs  back  and  dies.     And,  says  Pamphylax : 

'Twas  about  noon,  the  day 

Somewhat  declining ;  we  live  buried  him 
That  eve,  and  then,  dividing,  went  five  ways. 
And  I,  disguised,  returned  to  Ephesus. 

How  entirely  has  the  writer  thrown  himself  into  the  scene  and  situation ! 
As  in  a  picture,  we  see  the  hot  desert,  the  grotto  where  S.  John  is  laid, 
the  figures  of  his  devoted  foUowers,  Pamphylax,  Valcnsi  Xanthus,  and  the 
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boy.  Near  the  cave's  mouth — ^for  it  is  a  time  of  persecution— -a  Bactrian 
convert, 

A  wild,  cbildish  man, 
Who  could  not  write  nor  speak,  but  only  loved, 

keeps  watch,  while  he  who  taught  him  what  things  had  been  done  in 
Jerusalem  utters  his  last  charge.  And  the  apostle  dies,  and  quietly  is 
buried,  '*  the  day  somewhat  declininpr*''  No  sign  of  him  may  now  be 
seen.  His  followers  are  scattered.  The  cave's  mouth  is  filled  with  sand. 
And  he  lies,  as  in  the  old  days  at  Jerusalem,  breast  to  breast  with  the 
Everlasting  Son  of  the  Father. 

There  is  a  great  gulf — ^but  we  must  try  to  cross  it — ^between  the 
sublime  truths  that  fall  lirom  the  lips  of  S.  John  and  the  questions  that 
Caliban  asks,  and  fain  would  answer,  touching  the  nature  of  Setebos,  his 
dam's  god,  who  "dwelleth  i'  the  cold  o'  the  moon."     It  would  be  dan- 

ferous,  thinks  Caliban,  to  talk  of  Setebos  where  Setebos  might  see  or 
ear.  Therefore,  ''  in  the  pit's  much- mire,"  and  kicking  both  his  feet  in 
the  cool  slush,  he  will  enjoy  hb  speculations,  and  "  let  the  rank  tongue 
blossom  into  speech."     Setebos  '^  made  all  we  see  and  us  in  spite." 

He  did  in  envy,  listlessness,  or  sport. 
Make  what  Himself  would  fain,  m  a  manner,  be— 
Weaker  in  most  points,  stronger  in  a  few. 
Worthy,  and  yet  mere  jplaythmgs  all  the  while. 
Things  He  admires  and  mocks  too — that  is  it ! 

Being  powerful,  Setebos  uses  his  power  as  it  pleases  Him.  Caliban  him- 
self would  do  the  same — nay,  he  does  it  now,  so  fiir  as  he  can. 

'Thinketh  such  shows  nor  right  nor  wrong  in  him, 
Nor  kind,  nor  cruel :  He  is  strong  and  Lord. 
'Am  strong  myself  compared  to  yonder  crabs 
That  march  now  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea ; 
'Let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  the  twenty-first. 
Loving  not,  nating  not,  just  choosinj^  so. 
As  it  Ekes  me  each  time  I  do :  so  He. 

So,  likening  himself  to  one  of  the  crabs — now  allowed  to  pass,  now  stoned 
—Caliban  thinks  his  fate  endurable,  and  supposes  that  because  it  is  so 
the  god  must  be  good  in  the  main,  and  placable,  if  His  mind  and  ways 
were  guessed.  Yet  because  He  can  show  His  strength,  and  does  show  it 
at  times,  Caliban  must  greatly  fear  Him.  There  is  a  something  over 
Setebos ;  a  Quiet  that  feels  neither  joy  nor  grief,  but  doth  all  that  It 
hath  a  mind  to  do.  But  for  the  Quiet — so  inoffensive  and  careless — why 
should  Caliban  care  ?  It  is  Setebos  only  that  plagues  or  pleases  him.  H^ 
only  is  worth  thinking  about.  His  mother,  Sycorax,  was  of  a  different 
opinion.  She  held  that  the  Quiet  made  all  things,  ''  which  Setebos  vexed 
only."  Setebos  must  be  borne  with  for  a  time — He,  and  the  evil  and  the 
good  He  sends.     One  thing  comforts  Caliban : 

'Believeth  with  the  life,  the  pain  shall  stop. 
His  dam  held  different,  that  after  death 
He  both  plagued  enemies  and  feasted  friends : 
Idly !    He  doth  His  worst  in  this  our  life. 
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Saving  last  pain  for  worst, — ^with  which,  an  end. 
Meanwhile,  the  best  waj  to  escape  His  ire 
Is,  not  to  seem  too  happy. 

And  in  order  to  persuade  the  god  that  he  strives  hard,  and  envies  Him, 
Caliban  dances  only  on  the  darkest  nights,  and  in  the  sunshine  groans 
and  curses.     The  reader  will  remember  hb  words  to  Frospero : 

Yoa  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  carse. 

Very  useful  is  the  accomplishment  of  cursing.  If  Setebos  overheard  this 
speech  of  his,  to  appease  Him  he  would  cut  a  finger  off,  or  let  ''  the  tooth- 
some apple''  rot  upon  the  tree : 

Hoping  the  while,  since  evils  sometimes  mend, 
Wuts  mb  away,  and  sores  are  cured  with  slime. 
That  some  strange  day,  will  either  the  Quiet  catch 
And  conquer  Setebos,  or  likelier  He 
Decrepit  may  doze,  doze,  as  good  as  die. 

While  Caliban  has  been  speaking  the  storm  has  gathered.  The  world 
18  dark,  crickets  stop  hissing,  trees  snap,  and  thunder  follows.  The 
«  most  credulous  monster,  most  weak  monster"  shakes  with  terror.  How 
appease  the  anger  of  the  god  ? 

Lo !  'lieth  fiat  and  loveth  Setebos ! 
'Maketh  his  teeth  meet  through  his  upper  lip, 
'Will  let  those  quails  fiv,  'will  not  eat  this  month 
One  little  mess  of  whelks,  so  he  may  'scape ! 

That  is  the  end  of  it.  Thus  it  is  that  the  low  mind  can  feel  Ood's 
anger,  while  knowing  nothing  of  His  goodness.  "  Thou  thpughtest  that 
I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself:"  that  is  the  key-note  and  motto 
of  it  all.  The  Caliban  of  this  elaborate  work  has  been  called  ^<  a  stalking 
horse,  from  which  the  writer  shoots  at  higher  game."  Each  for  himself, 
as  his  need  is,  may  surely  learn  a  lesson  from  the  dark  gropings  of 
Caliban.  We  shall  not  inquire  here  what  is  the  number  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's targets,  nor  what  the  correctness  of  his  aim. 

We  have  to  consider,  and  that  very  briefly — for  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  has  been  perhaps  too  early  handled — ^yet  another  poem,  yet  an- 
other dramatic  utterance.  We  mean  *' Sludge,  the  Medium."  A 
spiritualist  having  been  detected  in  the  act  of  cheating,  and  having  with 
difficulty  prevented  his  excited  victim  from  strangling  him,  launches 
forth  into  a  confession  of  his  ways,  but  not  of  the  error  of  them.  There 
are  so  many  excuses  for  the  milder  forms  of  deception  :  in  this  credulous 
world  how  many  willing  dupes !  Wonders  are  sought  after :  why  with- 
hold them  ?  Is  it  wrong  to  deceive,  provided  the  deception  hurt  nobody  ? 
Is  Sludge  worse  than  other  men  ?  Who  gets  on  without  the  helpful  lie  ? 
Assuredly  the  poets  do  not,  from  Homer  to  the  men  of  our  day.  And 
there  is  no  need  to  mount  to  them.  Look  only  at  the  writers  of  plain 
prose. 

Each  states  the  law  and  fact  and  face  of  the  thing 
Just  as  he'd  have  them,  finds  what  he  thinks  fit. 
Is  blind  to  what  mis-suits  him,  just  records 
What  makes  liis  case  out,  quite  ignores  thQ  rest. 
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And,  asks  Sludge,  wlio  findf  &uU  with  htm  for  this  ?  He  is  rather 
praised  than  blamed — by  thoee  who  think  as  he  does,  who  act  as  he 
does. 

<<A  lie  that  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  hlaokest  of  lies,"  aays  Mr. 
Tennyson,     fiat  the  world  holds  otherwise. 

There's  plenty  of  "  How  did  you  contrive  to  grasp 
The  tluread  wliich  led  you  through  this  labmnthr 
How  on  so  slight  foundatioii  found  this  tale, 
BioCTaphy,  narrative  P"  or,  in  other  words,- 
**now  many  lies  did  it  require  to  make 
The  portly  truth  you  here  present  us  with  ?" 

It  matters  little  to  Sludge  whether  or  not  he  is  right ;  whether  or  not 
his  patron — or  his  victim — is  convinced.  He  believes  in  himself,  and  if 
he  cannot  make  Hiram  H.  Horsefall  believe  in  him,  that  is  of  little 
moment.  Hiram  H.  Horse&U  is  not  the  only  fool  in  the  world  :  he  is 
well  aware  of  that.  In  other  places  and  wiUi  other  men  he  may  yet 
succeed. 

The  poem,  as  we  venture  to  think,  is  not  so  much  directed  against  the 
spcrituaiists  as  agunst  the  oredulity  of  common  men  and  women. 
Sludge  has  his  knuckles  rapped,  to  be  sure,  for  the  rogue  that  he  is ; 
and  yet  he  is  allowed  to  say  some  sofb  and  kindly  words  about  a  child's 
grave. 

Mr.  Browning,  be  it  noticed,  is  not  given  to  look  upon  the  worst  ade 
of  life  and  character.  He  has  described  bad  men,  and  he  has  depicted 
misery.  But  the  bad  men  have  their  good  points,  and  the  misery  is  not 
to  last.  A  bird  flapping  its  wings  against  the  wires  of  its  cage,  and 
looking  out  so  wistfully  into  free  spaces  that  it  cannot  reach  now-»to 
that,  man's  spirit  may  be  likened. 

I  discern 
Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  jfinite  hearts  that  yearn. 

It  may  be  that  our  imperfection  is  but  perfection  hid.  The  star-fish 
is  whole,  and  can  increaee  no  more.  The  flower  blooms  quickly,  and  as 
quickly  fjeidet.     It  is  not  so  with  the  mind  of  man,  howsoever  defiled. 

Por  what  begun  best  can't  end  worst ; 
Nor  what  God  blest  once,  prove  accurst. 

Such,  at  least,  is  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  Robert  Browning. 

T.  Faxd,  Wsdmose. 
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8TBATHM0RB; 
OR,  WROUGHT  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND. 

A  LIIX  BOHAlfCE. 

Br  THE  AuTHOB  OP  "  Granvu^le  db  Vigne,*  &c. 
Pabt  the  Twentieth. 


VNDEB  THE  WJBOa  OF  THS  AHOSL. 

It  was  autumn  at  White  Ladies. 

The  dying  leaves  were  ouoe  more  driftiog  on  the  wind  ;  the  suns  set 
in  stormy  purpled  skies  and  tawny  pomp  of  tempest  light ;  the  seas  ran 
high,  and  hurled  their  white  foam-crested  waves  upon  the  sands : — it 
was  the  fall  of  the  year,  rich,  grand,  profoundly  moumful,  with  here  and 
there  its  euoiraer  hours  few  and  fleeting,  passionately  treasured,  early 
lost,  like  the  sweet  and  lingering  smiles  on  dying  lips,  in  voicelM  and 
eternal  fiirewell  to  all  that  they  have  loved  and  blessed. 

It  was  aotvnn,  and  evening ;  and  Strathmore  stood  on  the  rose-teirace 
of  White  Ladies,  while  the  liogering  rays  of  the  sun  that  had  set  poured 
a  golden  lustre  over  the  crimson  foliage,  the  brown  rolling  woods, 
and  the  river,  yellow  with  the  dead  leaves  of  the  water-lilies.  The 
fever  of  a  deadly  inquietude  was  on  him — the  fever  of  guilt,  which 
knows  no  rest.  He  had  left  behind,  in  the  rushing  crowds  and  peopled 
stveeis  of  the  great  city,  the  face  which  had  pursued  him  like  a  recurrent 
and  inevitable  fate  ;  but  she  was  in  his  life,  she  was  in  his  (Oughts,  she 
poisoned  all  his  peace,  she  accused  him  in  memory  of  that  past  that  he 
bad  sought  to  crush  into  oblivion.  She  had  risen  out  of  the  surge  of  the 
vast  throngs  as  she  had  risen  from  the  waves,  she  had  returned  into  his 
life,  Ae  who  had  cursed  it.  He  did  not  know  what  he  feared,  yet  he 
feared  everything — he  !  who  had  not  known  what  fear  was.  Even  the 
idolised  life  of  Lucille  had  grown  torture  to  him — he  dreaded  lest  his 
unrest  should  lend  its  alarm  to  her,  leet  in  his  sleep  dreaming  words 
siioold  betray  him,  lest  in  his  eyes  she  sfaoukl  read  the  secret  he  veiled. 
Never  yet  was  there  crime  which  did  not  sooner  or  later  know  this  doom ! 

He  stood  now  looking  over  the  sweep  of  forest,  paric,  and  sea  that  lay 
before  him  in  the  ruddy  fading  light.  Power,  honour,  beauty  of  pos- 
sessions, riches  of  heritage,  the  greatness  which  ennobles  life,  the  love 
which  softens  and  endears  it'^these  were  all  his,  and  all  were  darkened, 
cankered,  turned  to  misery  and  dread,  by  the  shadow  of  one  dead  sm ! 
All  that  was  fair  in  his  sight  was  poisoned  by  the  past ;  idi  that  was 
sacred  to  him  was  imperilled  by  his  guilt ;  all  that  was  holiest  and  dearest 
to  him  would  be  destroyed  for  ever,  if  one  voice  arose  to  whisp^  the  secret 
bis  beait  held.  * 

His  eves  illed  with  yearning  and  with  pain  as  he  gazed  at  the  west, 
where  the  son  had  sunk  beyond  the  sea.     He  thought  of  ErroQ. 

<<  He  is  avenged — he  is  avenged  ?*  he  murmnied,  where  he  stood  in 
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ihe  silence  of  the  falling  evening,  "  more  utterly  than  if  I  had  died  upon 
a  scaffold,  as  other  murderers  die  !" 

Yes — for  the  pang  of  the  scaffold  is  but  a  moment,  and  Strathmore's 
chastisement  was  lifelong. 

Like  a  breath  of  redemption,  like  a  face  of  angel  brightness,  she  whom 
the  dead  had  bequeathed  him  looked  upward  in  his  eyes  in  the  last  linger- 
ing sunlight,  as  her  hand  stole  into  his. 

**  Why  have  you  left  me?  We  are  alone  for  a  day  at  the  leasts  and 
when  alone  you  are  wholly  my  own  !'* 

He  shrank  from  the  sweet,  caressing  words :  '^  wholly  hers !"  while  the' 
darkness  of  the  past  claimed  him,  drawing  him  e?er  and  ever  down  out 
of  the  innocence  and  lieht  of  her  presence  into  its  pestilential  memories ! 

He  pressed  her  to  him  with  a  passionate  unrest,  a  feverish  tenderness^ 
bom  of  a  terrible  and  nameless  dread. 

"  Lucille ! — Lucille !  I  have  never  given  you  an  hour's  pain — ^never 
denied  you  a  single  wish  ?  I  have  made  you  happy  ?  My  love  b  suffi* 
cient  for  you,  and  you  want  no  other?'* 

He  spoke  as  he  had  spoken  when  she  had  wakened  from  her  sleep,  in 
vague,  oppressive  misery,  in  restless,  irresistible  longing  to  be  told,  again 
and  again  from  her  own  lips,  that  through  her  the  atonement  of  hia 
sin  was  made.  Oh,  madman !  who  thought  that  atonement  lay  in  the 
happiness  of  another  life,  instead  of  in  the  purification  from  passion,  the 
renunciation  of  evil,  of  his  own  ! 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  wistful,  wondering  pain,  and  on  her  face 
was  the  look  of  an  unspeakable  love— a  love  beyond  her  childhood^s  faith, 
beyond  her  joyous  youth ;  a  love  spiritualised,  exhaustless,  *'  faithful  unto 
death,"  mournful  even  in  its  intensity,  as  though  the  tragedy  from  whence 
it  sprang  unconsciously  shadowed  it,  and  made  it  less  the  offspring  of  joy 
than  the  angel  of  consolation. 

"  Oh,  my  lord — my  love !"  she  said,  softly  and  passionately,  while  the 
tears  rose  up  and  stood  in  the  eyes  where,  to  him,  there  ever  seemed  to 
lie  the  sadness  of  her  father's  fate  and  of  her  young  mother's  piteous 
doom.  **  Have  you  need  to  ask  me  that  f  He  whom  you  loved,  knowa 
how  Lucille  loves  you.  My  life  lias  no  thought,  no  wish,  no  memory,, 
but  what  are  yours,  for  is  not  my  life — pau  ?" 

He  pressed  her  in  a  close  embrace,  that  she  might  not  see  how  his  eyes 
filled  and  his  face  paled  at  the  anguish  and  the  sweetness  of  those  tender 
words  ; — she  loved  him,  and  of  that  very  love  would  be  her  death-blow, 
if  ever  from  her  father's  distant  grave  the  truth  should  arise-  and  be  re- 
vealed. 

A  letter  she  had  lain  down  on  the  marble  gleamed  white  against  the 
dark  and  crimson  leaves  of  the  autumn  roses;  the  superscription  lay 
uppermost ;  as  his  glance,  mechanically  and  without  note  of  it,  fell  on 
the  writing,  he  started  with  a  shudder  that  she  felt  through  all  her  frame 
88  his  arms  were  wound  about  her. 

He  loosed  her  from  him,  and  seized  it — all  the  golden  and  purple  gloriea 
of  the  sunset  reeled  before  hts  sight.  The  writing  was  that  of  the  man 
who  held  his  secret — of  the  hand  that  he  had  thought  to  weigh  and  fristen 
down,  paralysed  for  ever,  beneath  the  irons  of  the  Toulon  galerien. 

"  That  letter!— That  letter ! " 
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The  words  died  on  his  lips  Aunt  and  ill  formed ;  even  from  her  in  that 
moment  he  could  not  wholly  4iide  the  terror  that  fell  on  him,  passing  all 
cowards'  fear  of  death. 

She  looked  upward,  with  the  swiftness  of  love,  to  notice  any  shade  of 
pain. 

**  Why  ?  What  is  it  ?  Nothing  that  grieves  you  ?  It  came  just 
now.     1  took  it  from  them,  and  brought  it  to  you.** 

^'  Quite  right  t"  In  that  instant  he  had  recovered  self-command,  and 
his  voice  was  measured  and  calm.  "  It  gave  me  pain  at  the  moment, 
my  love,  for — ^for — it  is  the  writing  of  one  whom  I  believed  worse  than 
dead.  Leave  me  alone  to  read  it.  See !  there  are  your  fawns  waiting 
for  you.     Go,  and  give  them  their  roses." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  wistful  uncertainty;  his  voice 
was  tranquil  now,  and  he  smiled  on  her,  yet  she  could  not  forget  that 
shudder  which  she  had  felt  convulse  him  as  she  had  been  gathered  in 
his  arms. 

'^  Go,  my  darling,"  he  said,  with  a  smile — a  smile  while  his  hand  closed 
on  the  letter  of  the  man  whom  he  had  thought  silenced,  as  by  the  silence 
of  the  grave !     "  I  would  be  alone  a  few  moments." 

She  looked  at  him  again,  wistfully  still ;  then  went,  for  his  wish  was 
her  law — went  with  the  grace  and  swiftness  of  youth,  jfbr  she  had  still  a 
child's  pure  pleasures,  her  hands  filled  with  autumn  roses,  her  hair 
glancing  in  the  sunlight,  while  the  young  deer  trooped  to  meet  her  with 
the  delicate  chimes  of  their  bells. 

And  he  stood  there  with  the  opened  letter  in  his  hand,  and  the  shape- 
less terror,  which  had  been  upon  him  since  he  had  first  seen  the  face  of 
Marion  Vavasour  in  the  summer  midnight,  become  palpable,  and  fronting 
him  with  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  The  crimson  from  the  west  shone 
full  upon  the  page,  and  the  words  seemed  to  reel  in  a  scarlet  haze  before 
him  as  he  read : 

**  Strathmore,  I  am  free,  and  in  England.  Ton  may  have  learnt^  ere 
now,  that  your  noble  nephew  gave  me  liberty,  and  regained  me  mow 
than  life.  I  shall  await  you  to-night  on  the  shore  by  the  monastery 
church ;  you  will  come  as  soon  as  the  night  has  fallen. 

"Valdob." 

He  who  had  been  so  deeply  wronged,  wrote  with  the  command  of  a 
monarch — he  who  had  wronged,  stood  with  the  letter  crushed  in  hisi 
hand,  without  sense,  sight,  movement ;  all  his  life  blasted  in  him. 

The  blow  fell  unsoftened,  unprepared;  the  letters  by  which  Lionel 
Caryll,  bound  to  silence  for  a  while,  had  at  last,  from  the  East,  sent  the 
tidings  of  his  rescue  of  the  condemned,  had  not  as  yet  reached  him.  The 
words  he  read  were  like  the  delirium  of  a  dream  ;  the  force  which  had 
unlocked  the  prisoner's  chains  and  set  him  free  seemed  unreal,  unnatural, 
as  power  that  should  have  burst  the  bonds  of  death  and  given  resurrec- 
tion from  the  grave.  This  was  all  he  knew :  that  he  who  had  the  secret 
of  his  life  had  risen  from  a  bondaee,  dark,  certain,  hopeless  as  the  tomb, 
and  held  a  vengeance  vast  as  his  deep  wrong ! 

As  a  panther  leaps  from  the  gloom  ere  its  presence  is  seen  or  its  pas- 
sage is  traced,  so  his  retribution  sprang  upon  him.     All  was  dark  round 
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him  ;  uniDtelligible,  untold ;  the  prison  ^tes  had  been  broken,  the  living 
sepulchre  been  unsealed ;  his  wealthy  which  .had  sent  his  young  kinsman 
to  wander  at  will  in  foreign  lands,  had  been  turned  into  the  power  which 
had  loosed  the  chains,  and  released  the  captivity  of  the  man  he  had 
betrayed  and  condemned  ;  the  uet  of  his  own  acts  was  wound  about  him; 
the  guilt  which  had  seemed  wisdom  in  his  sight  had  been  forged  into  the 
weapon  of  his  own  destruction.  His  I  not  bis  alone,  or  he  had  borne  it 
It  was  the  life  of  Ludlle  that  his  dead  sin  menaced.  For  her  he  had 
done  this  thing  ;  against  her  it  now  rose  beyond  his  strengdi  to  save. 

The  grief  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break. 

A  etnnned  silence,  and  tranqniility  fell  on  him ;  suddenly  and  mutely  as 
poison  kills,  all  his  life  was  shattered,  and  all  hope  destroyed ; — ^there  is  no 
resistance  in  an  absolute  despur. 

He  held  the  letter  clenched  in  his  right  hand,  his  face  was  grey  and 
bloodless  as  a  dead  man*s,  his  eyes  gazed  with  a  blank  stare  out  at  the 
mddy,  golden  light :  the  world  was  unreal  about  him,  the  sun-^rays  glared 
blood-red  in  his  sight ;  he  saw  the  face  of  Lucille,  but  it  seemed  far  o£F 
—gazing  at  him  with  love  that  was  anguish,  with  eyes  that  pierced  his 
soci  and  saw  the  blood-stain  there,  with  holiness  that  barred  him  from 
her  and  divorced  them  for  evermore,  while  she  floated  &rther  and  farther 
frcmi  him,  borne  away  by  an  angel-band. 

Dizziness  seized  him,  he  felt  his  senses  failing,  his  sight  gprowing  dim  : 
instinctively  he  grasped  the  marble  column  near,  and  strove  to  keep  his 
consciousness,  his  calm ; — she  must  not  know  ! 

**  Not  hnoto .'"  He  remembered  that  when  the  space  of  that  night 
should  be  passed  the  knowledge  of  all  would  have  reached  her!  He 
knew  that  she  must  die : — ^tbe  life  that  lived  but  in  his  own,  and  the  yet 
unborn  life  that  he  had  given,  both  perish  through  his  sin ! 

She  stood  before  him,  with  the  autumn  roses  in  h«r  hand,  and  the  lin- 
gering stray  beams  of  light  shining  in  the  deep  spiritual  sweetness  of  her 
eyes. 

He  shuddered  beneath  her  gaze; — all  that  was  dearest  to  him  grew 
worse  torture  than  devils  frame.  A  little  while, — and  she  would  know  him 
as  he  was.  A  little  while, — and  she  would  know  that  his  kiss  was  accursed 
on  her  lips,  that  die  barrier  of  an  ineffaceable  sin  sundered  them  for  ever, 
that  the  love  she  held  the  holiest  and  truest  guardianship  on  earth  was 
but  a  vain  atonement  for  a  brutal  crime ! 

She  came  and  knelt  beside  him,  she  wound  her  arms  abont  him,  she 
sought  his  lips  with  her  earesses.  Was  he  in  suffering,  was  he  in  pain? 
He  was  silent  to  her  I  Why  P  He  would  keep  nothing  that  grieved  hua 
from  her,  even  in  love  ? 

And  he  had  Lo  smile  on  her  while  his  heart  was  breaking !  He  had  to 
lo<4c  down  into  her  fair  eyes,  while  he  knew  that  towards  them  stole  the 
doom  of  his  past !  Imprisoned  from  her  sight  through  all  her  life,  his 
hidden  sin  was  loosed  to  rend  her  from  him  and  destroy  her  at  the  last 
And  in  the  failing  light  her  eyes  gased  upward  with  thcnr  deep,  dream* 
ing  Jove,  and  her  lips,  with  the  sinless  smile  of  childhood,  were  lifted  for 
Ids  kiss! 
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Oh  God ! — the  throbs  of  his  heart,  as  they  beat  against  hers,  must  tell 
her  he  thought  the  secret  they  held ;  on  the  darkness  of  his  face  she  must 
behold  the  darkness  of  his  soul.  She  leaned  her  cheek  upon  his  hand,— - 
the  blood-stain  there  must  scorch. b^r.  She  laid  her  head  against  his 
breast, — the  guilt  it  veiled  must  scare  her  from  her  resting-place. 

The  guardian  of  her  yonth,  the  husband  of  her  love,  the  father  of  her 
child,  the  idol  of  her  beautiful  and  tmstfinl  life-<*«nd  through  him  she 
must  die  1 

His  anns  closed  round  her  with  passionate  angubh,  his  lips  dung  to 
hers  with  endless  kisses, — to  him  it  was  as  the  embrmce  of  death,  to  him 
it  was  agonised  as  an  eternal  farewell. 

Tet  he  held  from  her  all  sign  ;— -he  spared  her  while  he  could  ail  know- 
ledge of  his  torture; — he  tafcrifioed  hn  misery  to  her,  as  he  would  have 
sacrificed  honour,  greatness,  life  itself,  and  given  himself  to  an  eternity  of 
woe,  oould  he  have  bought  redemption  at  bos  cost  for  her  alone. 

He  left  her ; — and  she  had  seen  no  trace  of  the  agony  which  could  have 
broken  its  bonds  and  flung  him  at  her  feet  with  tears  of  blood  at  every 
smile  her  fond  eyes  gave  to  his,  at  every  Hngertng  kiss  her  Hps  left  on  his 
own.  But  where  she  oould  not  follow  or  behold  him-— out  in  the  shadows 
of  the  falling  night,  under  the  shelter  of  the  leaves— 4hat  agony  had  its 
way,  nature  conquered  the  iron  force  that  had  ohaiiied  it  down  and  for-* 
Udden  it  all  utteraiice. 

He  stood  and  gased  at  her  through  the  opened  casements ;— he  knew 
that  in  life  they  might  never  meet  again.  The  pure  light  fell  around 
her,  flowers  in  a  wilderness  of  blossom  enclosed  her,  above  her,  there 
stretched  through  the  shadows,  the  ivory  spear,  and  the  white  wings,  of  a 
sculptured  angel,  Ithuriel ;  and  upward  to  the  angel's  face  she  lifted  her 
soft,  deep,  haunting  eyes,  the  eyes  where  the  sadness  of  the  past  ever 
lay  beneath  the  smile  of  childhood.  And  she  ncnst  perish ! — she,  the 
angel  of  his  life,  by  whom  atonement  had  come  to  him,  throagh  whom 
all  holier  things  had  touched  his  heart  He  wondered  that  he  Hved !— - 
that  dumb,  delirious  wonder  of  despur  which  seiaes  those  who  suifer,.tho8e 
to  whom  death  wM  not  come. 

He  saw  nothing  but  her— tlie  light  shed  a  halo  like  a  glory  on  her 
brow ;  her  eyes,  lodging  outward  to  the  night,  aeemed  to  look  through 
his  soul ;  and  above,  where  the  marble  Ithuriel  leaned,  the  white  wings  of 
the  angel  enclosed  her,  and  the  white  spear  banned  from  her,  the  innocent 
and  the  sacrificed,  his  love  that  was  accursed,  his  guilt  that  had  arisen! 

And  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  mined  ck>iBten  and  the  hanging  screens  of 
ivy,  there  crept  a  shadow  darker  than  any  on  the  night ;  that  shadow 
looked  with  bim  upon  the  innocence  that  the  white- winged  spittt  guarded  ; 
that  shadow,  unseen  by  him,  followed  him  as  he  went  down  towards  the 
se^. 

It  was  the  form  of  Marion  Vavasour. 
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**  THB  BOWS  or  THE  KIOHTT  ARB  BROKBN." 

The  full  autumn  moon  shone  on  the  silent  seas,  the  grey  shadows  of 
the  hroken  arches,  and  the  stirless  boughs  drooping  above  the  scattered 
ivy-covered  graves,  as  Strathmore  went  through  the  night ;  went  with  his 
proud  head  bowed,  and  all  the  haughty  serenity  of  his  bearing  broken 
and  crushed.     For  he  went  to  the  man  whom  he  had  wronged. 

Valdor  leant  against  a  shaft  of  the  ruined  abbey,  with  the  light  shining 
on  his  face ;  the  ravages  of  captivity  and  of  wretchedness  were  something 
worn  away,  but  beauty,  strength,  brilliance,  all  the  glory  of  manhood  were 

gone,  and  gone  for  ever ;  and  Strathmore  shuddered  as  he  looked  on 
ira.  How  could  this  man  forgive  ?  To  have  saved  his  life  he  could 
have  uttered  no  word,  have  advanced  no  step;  he  paused,  and  stood 
silent.  All  the  enormity  of  his  sin  seemed  to  arise  and  stand  betwixt 
them ;  all  the  vastness  of  the  mercy  he  had  come  to  seek  seemed  to  stretch 
out,  mocking  and  lost  before  him.  "  Mercy  !"  What  title  to  it  had  he? 
•»he  who  had  ever  denied  it. 

The  night  was  very  calm,  and  its  stillness  was  unbroken  as  they  met  ^ 
the  one  saw  the  husband  of  Lucille,  the  other  her  avenger  and  destroyer. 

'<  Strathmore !  were  you  traitor  to  me  ?'* 

The  words  fell  at  last  from  the  man  he  had  wronged,  low,  almost  gentle, 
but  with  reproach  profound  as  that  which  alone  passed  the  dying  Caesar's 
lips  to  him  whom  he  had  loved  too  loyally. 

Strathmore  quivered  from  head  to  foot ;  traitor  he  had  been,  but  there 
was  no  treachery  in  hb  blood.  With  a  lie  he  could  have  disarmed  this 
man  ;  with  a  lie  have  denied  the  charge ;  there  was  no  proof  against  him 
save  such  as  his  own  words  should  give ;  no  living  soul  who  could  have 
brought  this  last  sin  home  to  him  save  himself.  From  him  whom  he  had 
wronged,  moreover,  he  came  to  seek  a  mercy  so  vast,  that  the  mercy  which 
spares  from  death  is  pale  to  it.  But  his  soul,  steeped  in  so  much  error, 
lost  in  so  much  crime,  still  clung,  even  in  its  darkness,  instinctively,  and  at 
all  cost,  to  Truth.     He  bowed  his  head. 

«  Yes !  I  betrayed  you," 

''Your 

That  one  word  was  all  he  uttered,  but  in  it  all  else  was  spoken ;  the 
reproach,  too  deep  for  passion,  too  generous  for  revenge,  of  the  betrayed 
who  wrote :  "  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  who  hath  done  me  this  dishonour, 
for  then  I  could  have  borne  it.  It  was  even  thou,  my  companion,  my 
guide,  and  my  own  familiar  friend." 

''  I !" — ^he  lifted  his  head,  and  as  the  moonlight  shone  upon  it,  his  faee 
was  filled  with  a  terrible  despair,  and  with  that  which  is  worse  than  suffer- 
ing, and  which  had  never  before  then  reached  his  life— shame.  "  I  be- 
trayed you — for  her  sakel" 

Viler  than  he  was  in  his  own  sight,  he  could  be  in  no  man's ;  abhorrent 
of  his  sin,  the  purest  could  not  l^,  more  than  he  was  then  ;  ^'a  traitor!'' 
many  crimes  had  stuned,  but  in  his  creed,  none  had  dishonoured  him  till 
this.     And  the  haughty  tyrant  nature  in  him,  sickening  at  its  own  evil 
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and  its  own  shameji^Iftid  itself  bare  to  the  bone,  making  no  plea,  seeking 
no  lie,  craving  no  pardon,  asking  no  palliation,  sare  such,  if  any  there 
were,  as  lay  in  those  brief  words,  "  for  her.'* 

A  deep  sigh  broke  from  the  man  he  had  rained ;  he  had  been  dealt  an 
injury  so  vast,  that  all  the  life  that  lingered  in  him  could  not  suffice  to 
effiEUie  or  repair  it;  he  had  been  flung  into  a  living  tomb,  and  been  crushed 
under  a  more  lingering  torture  than  that  which  g^ves  death  at  a  blow ; 
his  cause  had  been  lost,  his  manhood  had  been  wrecked,  his  strength 
had  been  destroyed  for  ever ;  yet  his  deep  wrong  was  less  before  him  in 
that  moment  than  the  anguish  which  struck  him  like  a  knife,  that  the 
friend  whom  he  had  honoured  and  trusted,  whose  bread  he  had  broken,  and 
whose  hand  he  had  grasped,  should  have  turned  traitor  to  him. 

''Better  have  dealt  me  death  than  have  done  friendship  this  dis- 
honour !" 

The  words  were  brief  and  simple;  wider  rebuke  lay  in  them  than  lies 
in  invective  or  in  curse :  and  Strathmore  shuddered  as  he  heard.  None 
knew  their  truth  more  utterly  than  he ;  none  honoured  honour  more 
sacredly  than  he  who  had  violated  it;  none  held  its  laws  more  just  and 
binding  than  he' who  had  broken  through  them. 

He  bowed  his  head  as  one  who  bows  before  the  lash  which  he  merits 
too  deeply  to  arrest. 

**  Say  what  you  will !  The  vilest  words  you  give  will  never  reach  the 
vileness  of  my  g^lt  I  wrong^  you  more  brutally,  more  accursedly  than 
by  a  death-thrust ;  and  yet — I  sinned  for  her !" 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  his  head  was  reared  with  its  old  proud 
dignity  of  bearing,  and  through  the  misery  upon  his  face  there  flashed 
the  old,  wild,  inflexible  passions  which  through  life  had  wrecked  his 
peace  and  stained  his  soul.  ^ 

'*  I  betrayed  you  to  save  her  from  my  doom.  To  spare  myself  a 
thousand  deaths  I  would  have  never  turned  a  traitor  to  a  dog  that  should 
have  trusted  me ;  you  have  known  me,  you  know  that  1  It  was  in  his 
trust  I  had  sworn  her  life  should  be  before  my  own ;  I  kept  it  so.  I 
have  been  true  to  him  /  You  do  not  loathe  me  for  my  wrong  to  you  more 
vilely  than  I  loathe  myself;  my  sin  is  not  blacker  and  fouler  in  your 'eyes 
than  in  mine ;  and  yet, — were  it  to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it,  if  so  only 
I  could  save  her !  Crime  is  more  accursed  to  me  than  it  ever  was  to  the 
holiest  life  that  ever  shrank  from  it  I  sicken  for  peace,  for  rest,  for  ex- 
piation—oh, my  God,  for  guiltlessness  f — and  yet  there  is  no  crime  I 
would  not  take  on  me  if  it  could  spare  her.  I  owe  her  all — my  soul 
itself!" 

The  words  rang  out  on  the  still  night,  floating  fer  over  the  starlit  sea ; 
his  wild  erring  sacrifice,  his  guilty  g^nd  defiance  flung  down  before  the 
man  who  held  so  terrible  a  power  of  vengeance,  blent  with  the  heart- 
sickness  of  despair,  the  pathos  of  a  vain  remorse,  the  wretchedness  of  an 
utter  impotence,  of  a  love  that  was  powerless  to  defend  or  save. 

He  who  heard  stood  silent  and  motionless,  his  eyes'  fixed  on  Strath- 
more's  face,  on  which  the  light  of  the  moon  fell.  His  own  wrong,  his 
own  love,  the  memory  of  all  he  had  endured,  the  knowledge  that  he  who 
stood  before  him  was  the  husband  of  Lucille, — these  were  forgotten  in 
that  moment ;  he  only  saw  the  depth  and  vastness  of  this  man's  guilt,  the 
passion  and  the  despair  of  his  remorse.     All  else  seemed  too  poor,  too 
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mean,  too  utterly  of  self,  to  be  remembered  thea ;  all  elae  seemed  to  float 
far  away  into  oblivioa  before  the  might  of  this  maa's  misery^  the  great- 
ness of  his  hopeless  thirst  and  trayail  for  ezpiatioo. 

Strathmore  met  his  2y^  unflinchingly ;  criminal  he  wad,  but  coward 
never.  He  stood  ^erecty  his  face  white  as  death  and  drawn  as  with  the 
deep  and  haggard  hues  of  age.  He  did  not  plead;  he  offeced  no  woid 
more  that  could  have  seemed  to  seek  extenuation  of  his  sin  ;  not  even  for 
her  sake  could  he  stoop  to  pray  for  mercy  from  the  man  he  ha4  betrayed. 
He  knew  that  she  must  die— for  he  knew  that  the  ghastlioesa  of  his  pasty 
touching  her,  would  slay  her,  like  the  breath  of  the  destroying  angel. 

<<  You  have  your  vengeance — take  it,"  he  said,  calmly,  while  his  voice 
was  changed  to  a  hoarse  and  hollow  utterance  vibrating  on  the  stiUneas* 
"  Take  it !  It  is  your  light.  The  innocent  and  the  unborn  will  perish 
together  for  my  guilt.     It  is  no  more  than  /merit." 

Valdor  shuddc^,  and  the  red  blood  flushed  his  face ;  for  the  moment 
he  had  risen  above  the  weakness  and  the  error  of  man,  and  had  re- 
membered alone  pity  such  as  Heaven  itself  may  yield.  But  he  was 
human — ^he  had  loved;  with  those  words  he  was  dashed  back  to  the 
frailty  of  humanity  and  of  passion.  He  saw  before  hun  the  lover,  the 
lord,  the  possessor  of  the  liFe  that  he  had  worshipped— the  husband  of 
her  youth,  the  father  of  her  child. 

A  great  struggle  shook  him,  like  a  storm-wind.  He  turned  and  paced 
the  long  stretch  of  sward  under  the  ruined  aisles,  his  steps  fedling  in 
heavy  broken  measure  on  the  silence  that  was  only  stirred  by  the  sighing 
of  the  waves  far  down-  below  beyond  the  glimmer  of  the  moonlit  leaves. 

If  ever  man  strove  between  good  and  evil,  he  wrestled  with  his 
tempters  then.  But  not  for  the  first  time  did  he  oonoe  to  the  conflict,  nor 
for  the  first  time  had  he  conquered.  Long  ago  he  had  striven  to  have 
strength  for  this  hour  if  it  came ;  and  he  had  strength  now. 

He  came  and  stood  before  Strathmore  in  the  grey  cahn  shadow  of  the 
monastic  burial-place,  beside  the  ivy-eoverad  lowly  grave  on  which  that 
solitary  word  was  carved,  '*  ilttCtlU/' 

**  Could  you  not  trust  me  in  so  little  P  True,  I  spoke  to  you  in  mad- 
ness ;  I  refused  you  mercy  in  the  Uind  hate  of  a  brutal  passion  ;  I  knew 
not  what  I  did !  But  could  yon  not  have  known  me  well  enough  to 
know  that,  when  that  hour  was  passed,  I  should  r^ret  ?  Could  you  be- 
lieve that,  in  cold  blood,  I  should  have  been  so  vile  as  to  take  from  you 
what  loved  and  was  loved  by  yon  ?  Could  you  think  that  your  appeal 
would  not  disarm  me,  that  your  remorse  and  yoar  atonement  would  have 
no  sanctity  in  my  sight  P  I  spoke  in  haste — I  erred ;  but  before  the 
night  was  passed  I  had  repented." 

"  Repented  I    Oh,  my  God !— and  I " 

The  words  rang  out  like  a  great  death-cry  over  the  silent  seas. 
*'  And  you  misjudged  me !  Aa  you  misjudge  me  now.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  revenge  your  guilt — and  revenue  it  on  the  guiltless !  It  is  not 
for  her  to  suffer  because  I  was  wronged — such  vengeance  would  be  for 
devils  !  Your  secret  is  safe — ^your  remorse  is  sacred  with  me.  Lucille 
shall  never  learn  that  you  were  her  father^s  destroyer ;  she  shall  never 
know  that  she  was  Erroll's  child.  I  came  to  say  this  to  you — this  only. 
Friendship  is  ended  for  ever  between  us ;  but  there  may  be  still,  at  the 
least — ^forgiveness^' ' 
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And  in  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  dWine  light,  and  in  his  voice 
a  dirine  pity ;  noiselessly,  swiftly,  as  though  to  put  aside  all  answer,  and 
to  spare  him  whom  he  had  pardoned  from  hb  own  gaze,  he  turned  and 
went  through  the  soft  shadows  of  the  leaves,  through  the  twilight  of  the 
ronied  aisle,  through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  away  down  to  where  the 
sea  lay.  And  the  man  whom  erime  bad  not  made  a  coward,  to  whom 
remorse  had  not  taught  mercy,  in  whom  misery  had  not  availed  to  bring 
humility  and  pity,  who  had  trusted  to  tbe  strength  of  his  own  hand,  and 
the  mailed  might  of  his  own  will,  and  had  been  his  own  god,  his  own 

J^ndge,  his  own  law,  trembled  like  a  g^eat  tree  stricken  at  its  roots  as  he 
icard  the  words  which  spared  him,  the  words  of  that  mercy  which  he 
had  ever  denied ;  and  he  fell  down  on  the  dank  sward,  stricken  there 
motionless,  prostrate,  voiceless,  as  in  the  years  that  were  gone  he  had 
fallen  by  the  side  of  the  dead  whom  he  mid  slain.  Never  had  his  sin 
looked  so  great  to  him  as  in  that  hour  in  which  its  vengeance  was  with- 
held from  him ;  never  had  his  soul  been  so  near  to  its  redemption  as 
now,  when  its  vileness  looked  darkest  in  his  sight,  and  was  laid  bare  in  the 
light  of  an  unhoped  deliverance,  till  he  beheld  it  as  it  was  beheld  of 
God. 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  the  arches  stole  the  darker  shadow  that  had  fol- 
lowed him.  With  the  glide  of  a  snake  she  swept  through  swathes  of 
light  and  breadths  of  gloom,  through  tangled  grasses  heavy  with  rain, 
and  wide,  endless  stretches  of  park  land,  broken  up  in  hill  and  dale,  with 
forest- trees  and  deep  deer- pools.  As  the  snake  steals  its  rapid  way,  so 
she  stole  on  hers,  swift  as  a  stag's  flight,  passing,  as  though  borne  on 
the  wind,  through  the  twilight  of  the  still  and  silvery  night. 

She  had  his  secret — she  had  her  vengeance.  And  ever  as  she  went, 
with  her  amber  hair  loosening  in  the  breeze  sweeping  from  the  sea,  and 
something  of  her  lost  dead  beauty  lent  to  her  (ace  in  that  moonlit  gleam, 
as  her  eyes  flashed  once  more  with  the  evil  triumph,  the  victorious  and 
cruel  lost  of  the  years  that  were  gone,  Marion  Vavaspur  murmured  ever, 
till  the  words  were  borne  in  strange  wild  rhythm  on  the  woodland  silence 
far  away,  to  join  the  ceaseless  lulling  of  the  waves : 

**  Such  mercy  as  you  gave,  I  give  to  you — no  more  V* 

Lucille  watched  for  him. 

The  night  was  hushed  and  very  soft,  with  tibe  light  of  the  stars 
falRng  over  the  vast  depths  of  woodland,  stretching  downward  to 
the  sea;  and  as  she  gazed  upon  it,  while  the  wild  wind  played 
among  her  hair,  and  the  fragrance  of  dew-laden  flowers  rose  upward 
from  the  grass  below,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears — the  tears  of  a 
joy  beyond  words,  that  trembled  even  at  its  own  intensity.  She  was 
so  happy! — she  who  shared  his  life  as  no  other  had  ever  shared 
it.  The  murmur  of  the  sea,  the  low  glad  belKng  of  the  deer,  the  odour 
of  every  blossom  that  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  nlver  light 
on  every  leaf  that  quivered  in  the  moonbeams,  these  were  all  poems  to 
her— sweet  voices  that  chimed  in  with  the  rejoicing  of  her  me.  And 
where  she  leaned,  with  the  dreaming  lustre  in  her  childlike  eyes,  and  the 
star-rays  circling  her  fair  bowed  head,  her  lips  moved  in  prayer,  pure  as 
the  prayer  of  infancy  and  as  unquestioning  in  ftiith.  Prayer  for  all  things 
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that  suffered ;  for  all  liTea  that  needed  pity;  for  all  who  were  weary  and 
trarel-laden,  and  had  sinned  against  the  holiness  of  love ;  for  all  the 
homeless  and  the  desolate,  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and 
knew  the  shadow  of  that  merciless  calamity  whose  knowledge  had  never 
touched  her ;  prayer  of  that  divine  compassion  which  rises  from  the  full- 
ness and  the  gratitude  of  joy,  and  from  the  glory  of  its  own  hushed  glad- 
ness remembers  and  looks  back  on  those  who  suffer,  and  pleads  for  them 
even  as  angels  plead. 

.  The  night  itself  seemed  to  grow  holier  about  her,  the  silence  to  pause 
in  purer  and  gentler  vigil  around  the  sanctity  of  those  early  years,  and 
God's  own  presence  to  encircle  and  to  shield  the  life  which  knew  him 
without  fear  as  Love  alone. 

And  towards  her,  through  the  darkness,  with  the  noiseless  swiftness  of 
the  wind,  stole  the  shadow  of  the  destroyer. 

III. 

nal  Sxl^ts  fffiiv  rh.  otJHikrifwra  ^fUlap, 

He  lay  stretched  on  the  dank  earth  without  movement,  save  for  the 
shudder  that  now  and  again  ran  through  his  frame.  His  guilt  had  been 
abhorred  and  ahjured  from  the  first  hour  of  its  crime,  but  his  pride  had 
remained  with  him  unchastened,  unbent,  untaught,  to  work  its  doom  by 
its  scornful  and  blasphemous  deification  of  will  and  of  power.  Now  this, 
too,  was  stricken  from  his  hands — ^his  own  weakness  had  come  home  to 
him,  he  had  been  strengthless  before  the  recoil  of  his  sin,  he  had  recog- 
nised the  supreme  wisdom  of  the  truth,  without  which  all  lives  are  at  best 
but  of  warned  beauty  and  of  splendid  error — the  truth  which  lies  in 
following  that  which  is  just,  and  letting  result  lie  with  deity,  and  with 
the  future. 

He  had  been  spared  I  The  warmth,  the  redemption,  the  divinity  of 
that  mercy  which  he  had  ever  denied,  had  touched  him  as  the  light  of 
morning  touches  the  gloom,  till  all  that  is  dark  and  impure  is  bathed  in 
its  glory.  Mercy,  likeness  and  attribute  of  God,  which  when  it  comes 
to  earth  makes  man  godlike,  he  had  thrust  ever  from  him  ;  he  had  veiled 
his  face  and  closed  his  heart  to  it ;  remorse  had  never  taught  him  pardon  ; 
striving  for  atonement,  he  had  never  taken  its  first  step— forgiveness.  All 
its  softness,  all  its  holiness,  all  its  serene  and  sanctified  humanity,  had 
been  dead  to  him,  rejected,  scorned,  destroyed : — and  now  mercy  had 
risen  and  saved  him,  and  in  its  light  he  saw  the  vastness  and  the  darkness 
of  his  own  guilt 

All  his  past  life  lived  once  more  for  him  through  those  long  and  soli- 
tary hours :  as  men  drowning  in  the  great  waste  of  the  sea  remember 
every  face,  every  link,  in  the  years  that  are  ended  for  ever,  so  he  saw 
all  tne  forgotten  things  of  his  youth  and  of  his  manhood.  He  seemed  to 
look  back  on  his  life  as  ^m  the  depths  of  a  grave,  and  to  behold  it- 
proud,  powerful,  generous,  honoured  amongst  men;  but  stained  with 
sin,  wrecked  by  passion,  riven  at  the  core  by  the  curse  of  one  crime, 
and  never  reaching  expiation  because  never  bendine  to  humiliaaon* 
For  he  had  never  forgiven! — he  had  never  learned  that  sin  in  his 
own  life  commanded  from  him  pardon  to  sin  even  for  seventy  times 
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seven ;  he  had  never  recognised  that  crime  in  his  own  sonl  forbade  to 
him  for  ever  the  right  of  judgment,  and  enjoined  on  him  to  his  grave  the 
duty  of  an  exhaustless  mercy,  unswerving,  unweakened,  whatever  tempta- 
tion might  assail.  He  had  never  forgiven  I — there,  worse  than  in  the 
first-bom  crime  which  had  sprung  from  the  blindness  of  his  passions,  lay 
the  depth  of  his  sin,  the  vainness  of  his  atonement. 

The  night  was  very  still. 

There  was  no  breath  among  the  falling  leaves,  no  movement  except 
the  ceaseless  ebbing  of  the  sea  below.  In  the  serene  skies  count- 
less stars  shone  without  a  floating  cloud  to  veil  them,  and  the  long  ivy 
coils  oyer  the  lonely  graves  lay  dark  and  stirless  in  the  moonlight.  There 
was  not  a  sound  borne  on  the  air,  not  a  shudder  that  stole  throneh  the 
autumnal  forests;  the  silent  hours  swept  on  unmeasured  and  unbroken — 
for  the  night  did  not  whisper  the  secrets  it  shrouded^  the  cold  stars  had 
no  pity  and  uttered  no  warning,  the  world  reeled  on,  and  the  innocent 
were  unguarded,  and  the  face  of  God  was  unseen. 

Slowly  and  dully  through  the  hush  of  the  night  there  swung  the 
midnight  chimes  of  the  abbey,  iron  strokes  that  dealt  out  the  merci- 
less passage  of  time,  shadowy  bells  that  echoed  mournfully  over  the 
waters,  wild  beating  cadences,  now  lost,  now  heard,  dimly  flung  oUt  in 
waves  of  sound  upon  the  silence.  Their  melody  beat  upon  his  ear,  and 
throbbed  through  his  brain  with  a  strange  jarring  echo,  unreal  and  yet 
familiar ;  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  lifted  his  face  to  the  coolness  of 
the  night.  Beneath,  stretched  the  silvered  lustre  of  the  seas,  where  life 
and  death  had  wrestled  for  him  ;  around  him  was  the  deep  and  solemn 
tranquillity,  when  all  things  are  at  rest;  above,  the  cold  dark  star-lighted 
skies  that  reached  onward  and  upward  to  the  infinite.  Mercy  1 — the  whole 
night  seemed  to  throb  with  that  one  word ;  the  sea  in  its  depths  mur- 
mured it  to  him  by  whom  it  had  been  denied ;  the  weary  bells  as  they 
swung  through  the  stillness  bore  it  upon  the  wind.  Mercy ! — ^he  had  no 
light  to  it,  no  title  to  it ;  what  his  life  had  refused,  his  life  could  not 
claim.  Mercy !  Above,  in  the  dark  lustre  of  the  skies,  the  light  of 
heaven  seemed  shining  with  the  glory  that  is  Forgiveness; — and  below, 
in  the  black  and  endless  waste  of  the  ocean,  lay  the  abyss  into  which 
his  risen  sin  seemed  to  force  the  life  that  had  been  without  compassion. 

He  stretched  his  arms  out  to  the  dark  and  fathomless  gulf  that  had 
been  his  righteous  doom,  and  upward  to  that  divine  and  cloudless  light 
which  never  till  now  had  shone  for  him,  which  now  seemed  dying  firom 
his  sight  ere  he  could  reach  it,  or  implore  it  to  stay  with  him  yet — yet  to 
redeem  him !  That  voiceless  prayer  went  up  to  God  in  the  silence  of  the 
night ; — who  shall  say  that  it  was  lost  ? 

He  turned  from  the  solitary  shore,  and  took  his  homeward  way  through 
the  shadows  of  the  old  monastic  burial-place,  where  the  sepulchres  were 
made  above  the  sounding  of  the  sea,  ana  were  turned  eastwards,  that  the 
light  of  early  dawn,  breaking  on  the  world,  might  shine  first  upon  them 
—the  dead. 

He  reeled  back,  struck  as  with  his  death-thrust. 

Between  him  and  the  white  lustre  of  the  stars,  standing  out  from  thft 
darkness  of  the  ivied  gloom,  like  a  wraith  from  the  tomb,  rose  the  form 
of  Marion  Vavasour. 
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With  her  amher  hur  floating  on  the  winds^  with  a  wild  accursed 
heauty  come  hack  to  her  from  tnat  hour  from  her  past,,  with  the  light 
of  a  merciless  triumph,  and  the  shadow  of  a  deathless  grace  strangely 
hlent  with  the  soiled  torn  g^arments  of  an  outcast,  and  the  lost  misery 
of  one  in  whom  shame  had  perished  for  ever,  she  rose  in  his  path 
—now,  as  before,  claiming  him  hers  by  ri^ht  of  liiat  companion- 
ship in  guilt,  by  title  of  their  mutual  bond  of  sin.  Temptress,  traitress, 
assassinatress,  she  returned  to  him  after  the  long  flight  of  ^ears,  holding 
him  yet  her  own  by  the  close  tie  of  died-out  passions  and  of  buried  sins; 
and  behind  the  ruthless  cruelty  of  the  destroyer  there  looked  the  grand 
and  austere  justice  of  the  Avenging  Angel.  For  her  the  sin  had  been 
sinned  ;  by  her  came  its  retribution. 

There,  between  the  light  and  him,  she  rose,  hovering,  as  it  seemed, 
upon  the  watery  mists,  the  shining  brilliance  of  the  night ; — ^and  he 
gazed  at  her,  filled  with  the  speechless  horror  that  had  come  on  him 
when  he  had  seen  her  face  rise  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  the  white 
storm-flame. 

A  mocking  mirth  rang  down  the  stillness  of  the  night,  vibrating 
through'  the  chimes  of  midnight  bells,  echoing  above  the  sounding  of 
the  seas : 

<<  At  last,  Strathmore !— at  last !" 

"At  last!" 

The  words  broke  from  his  lips  in  an  unconscious  echo,  while  the  great 
dews  gathered  on  his  forehead,  and  in  his  eyes  came  the  agony  of  the 
sti^  hunted  to  bay  and  caught  within  the  toils.  The  supreme  hour  of 
his  life,  the  supreme  retribution  of  his  sin  had  come.  A  shiver  ran  through 
his  frame  ; — he  had  loved  her !  So  well,  so  well !  as  never  man  loved 
won\an,  and  even  now  the  music  that  still  lingered  in  her  voice  thrilled 
through  him  with  its  melody.  It  was  the  echo  of  his  past;  the  echo  of 
his  youth. 

Had  that  love  ever  wholly  died,  though  hate  had  trodden  it  out  and 
been  greater  than  its  greatest  ?     Love  is  its  own  avenger. 

<<  At  last  r'  She  seemed  to  float  still  before  him  on  the  shadowy 
luminance  of  the  starry  night,  her  hair  flung  out  upon  the  winds,  her 
wreck  of  broken  and  dishonoured  loveliness  a  spectre  risen  from  the 
buried  years.  "  My  lover,  who  lived  but  in  my  life,  who  saw  no  sun 
but  in  my  eyes,  who  held  crime  sweet  if  I  but  bade  it !  did  you  think  we 
were  parted  for  ever  ?  did  you  dream  that  the  years  could  long  sunder 
us  ?  did  you  not  know  I  should  soon  or  late  claim  yon  my  own  ? 
You  are  mine — ^you  are  mine !     To-night  I  take  back  my  empire !" 

Mute,  blind,  paralysed,  he  stood  and  gazed  at  her,  the  sickness  of 
horror  on  him ;  on  the  silvery  mists  of  the  night  the  words  lingered 
softly,  mockingly,  wildly ;  a  strange  triumph  blent  with  the  rich  and 
thrilling  melody  of  voice.  Ghastlier  than  any  curse  of  vengeance,  more 
horrible  than  any  death-stroke  dealt  him,  were  those  words  that  spoke  to 
him  ia  the  love-tones  of  old ! — were  those  words  which  across  the  g^at 
gulf  of  crime  and  hatred  floated  to  him  and  smote  him  with  hie  past  I 

Her  laugh  rang  down  again,  breaking  the  murmur  of  the  seas. 

"What!  no  word  when  I  claim  back  my  sovereignty?  No  vow, 
no  kiss  p     You  I  my  lost  lover — who  adored  the  very  roses  that  my  lips ' 
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had  pressed,  who  let  honour  drift  away,  a  jeered  and  useless  thing,  to  lie 
at  my  feet,  to  rest  ia  my  bosom,  to  gaze  in  my  eyes  ;  who  wooed  and 
courted  g^ilt,  as  others  glory,  when  my  hand  pointed,  and  my  voice  whis- 
pered it  ?  What !  no  caress,  no  oath,  no  gratitude,  when  by  our  love  I 
claim  you,  and  own  you,  alone  to-night  ?  What !  the  roses  are  dead,  is 
the  loTe  diead  too  ?     The  murdered  are  buried,  is  the  love  buried  too  ?" 

"  In  mercy, — ^in  pity, — be  silent !" 

The  words  broke  in  a  hoarse,  inarticulate  cry  from  his  throat ;  he 
thought  her  senses  gone,  and  in  the  chastened  passions,  the  broken 
pride,  the  poignant  remorse,  and  self-abasement  of  that  hour,  he  knew 
himself  top  deeply  guilty  to  have  title  to  lift  himself  above  her,  or 
wreak  his  wrongs  on  his  destroyer.  The  evil  had  ^ne  from  his  soul,  . 
the  brutal  hatred  from  his  life ;  in  his  own  sight  his  crime  was  now 
so  great  that  it  lowered  hers,  add  withheld  her  from  his  vengeance.  The 
relentless  and  iron  hate  with  which  it  had  pursued  her  had  died  when  the 
light  of  mercy  had  shone  on  his  heart,  and  the  appeal  to  Heaven  been  on 
his  lips ;  if  she  had  tempted,  he  had  avenged ;  if  she  had  murdered 
with  her  lie,  he  had  slaughtered  with  his  hand.  What  was  he  that  he 
had  title  to  condemn  this  woman,  vaet  as  were  his  wrongs,  wide  as  were 
her  crimes  ?  She  drew  nearer  to  him,  leaning  on  the  flickering  brilliance 
of  the  night  like  a  spirit  borne  upon  the  air;  and  as  her  eyes  g^zed  closer 
into  his,  as  her  hair  floated  in  the  light,  as  nearer  and  nearer  came  that 
8(nled,  broken,  ruined  wreck  of  all  that  she  had  been,  she  saw  him  shudder 
and  reel  back,  and  close  bis  eyes  to  shut  out  that  mockery  and  resurrection 
of  the  past 

"  Silent  ? — silent  ?"  she  echoed.  "  Why,  the  days  were  when  the  world 
had  no  music  for  you  but  my  voice ! — when  but  to  hear  me  murmur  those 
fool's  words, '  I  love  you !'  honour,  duty,  brotherhood,  men's  laws  and  God's 
commands,  were  all  thought  worthless !  <  Eternal  love^  eternal  love  1' 
that  was  what  you  vowed  me :  though  the  earth  should  be  shattered, 
and  the  heavens  should  flame  Hke  a  scroll,  ioe  were  to  love  for  ever ! 
Heaven  itself  was  not  to  sever  ug!  Ah !  and  the  love  lasted  but  the  life 
of  the  rose !" 

"  Oh  God,  cease !" 

Her  words  as  they  lingered  down  the  air  with  all  the  unfcH'gotten 
melody  of  old,  mocking,  terrible,  yet  with  a  strange  and  bitter  sadness 
sighing  through  them,—- the  lament  of  youth,  the  weariness  of  despair — 
pierced  him  to  the  soul,  till  the  pent  suffering  of  years  broke  out  and 
poured  itself  before  the  woman  by  whom  his  youth  had  been  destroyed, 
his  life  been  wveeked. 

^*  Love  ?-*love  ?  Dare  you  speak  it  to  me  ?  Ay,  I  loved  you,  Heaven 
help  me !  I  loved  you,  better  than  l^e,  or  guiltlessness,  or  brotherhood, 
or  God ;  angel,  devil,  temptress,  traitress,  that  you  were !  You  had  my 
life,  my  hearty  my  honour,  my  soul,  all  that  was  mino  on  earth  and  in 
eternity.  What  were  they  to  you  ?  Toys  that  you  played  with,  and 
hurled  back  into  ruin  and  guilt ;  slaves  that  you  dragged  at  your  feet  for 
the  whok  world  to  laugh  at,  then  steeped  in  blood  and  hounded  on  to 
moider !" 

A  tearfess  sob  caught  his  breath,  and  broke  heavily  on  the  silence  of 
the  nighty  then  the  loosened  rash  of  words  swept  on  again,  all  the  silent 
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Agony^  all  the  crushed-out  misery  of  so  mauy  years  breaking  their  prison 
before  the  woman  who  had  known  his  madness,  made  his  crime,  and 
suffered  from  his  vengeance. 

''  Is  there  measurement  for  your  sin  to  me  ?  Guilty  I  was,  but  not 
to  you ;  shame  was  glorious  for  you,  death  welcome  for  you,  crime  and 
dishonour  sweet  for  you !  I  gave  you  all  the  glory  of  my  manhood,  I 
gave  you  all  the  peace  of  my  whole  life,  I  gave  you  more — a  devil's  gift, 
yet  given  because  I  loved  you — his  blood! — sacrificed,  guiltless — his 
blood,  that  is  on  me  and  mine  for  ever  !  Your  crime  is  without  end  to 
me  ;  to  my  dying  hour  the  guilt  you  scourged  me  to,  is  on  me;  it  poisons 
every  innocent  tning,  it  curses  every  hope  of  peace;  every  year  the  roses 
bloom,  I  think  of  you ;  every  summer  sun  that  sets,  I  see  his  death- 
agony,  I  hear  his  dying  words, — I  know  I  slaughtered  him  as  wild 
beasts  kill  what  they  hate  !  Oh  God !  the  vileness  of  your  sin  was  never 
equalled  upon  earth — save—save — ^by  the  vileness  of  my  own  !" 

Her  eyes  fastened  on  him  with  a  strange  look  that  seemed  to  burn 
through  the  misty  brilliance  round  them,  x^ildly  mournful,  cruelly 
triumphant ;  to*night,  for  one  brief  hour  at  least,  she  took  back  her 
empire,  she  ruled  him,  she  tortured  him,  she  shook  his  passions  as  the 
cycloon  shakes  the  cedars;  she  alone  was  remembered  by  him.  His 
proud  and  ice*cold  life  still  was  riven  to  its  centre  by  her ;  in  all  its 
mailed  and  kingly  power,  within  it  had  ever  lived  the  agony  of  a  cheated 
love,  the  torture  of  a  deathless  remorse ;  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
idolatry  of  his  youth,  he  had  never  ceased  to  suffer !  And  the  vain  and 
evil  triumph  other  nature  flashed  out  with  pitiless  exultation,  even  while 
her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  with  the  thirsty  pain  which  in  her,  too,  wearied 
for  the  past — which  in  her,  too,  yearned  towards  all  that  was  lost  for 
ever  I 

"Vile  as  it  was,"  she  said,  slowly,  <Wou  revenged  it  as  brutally! 
Once  you  drove  me  out  to  what  was  worse  than  death,  once  you  loosed  me 
to  death  itself  and  the  storm  and  the  waves  knew  more  mercy  than  you  V^ 

"  Such  mercy  as  you  gave,  I  gave  to  you !"  the  words  that  he  had 
spoken  in  the  past,  broke  unconsciously  once  more  from  his  lips,  hoarse 
with  anguish,  terrible  in  misery,  pleading  not  with  her,  but  with  the 
condemnation  of  his  conscience,  the  accusation  of  his  past.  "  I  pursued 
you,  I  destroyed  you,  I  hunted  you  down  to  ruin,  as  you  had  hunted  me 
to  crime.  I  bade  you  die  the  death  that  you  had  dealt  to  him.  I 
had  no  pity  !-^  J^who  should  have  seen  my  brotherhood  in  the  foulest 
criminals  that  taint  the  earth,  who  should  have  known  that  I  had  for- 
feited for  ever  my  right  to  judgment !  But  it  was  not  my  wrongs  that 
I  revenged,  it  was  not  the  curse  on  my  life  that  I  remembered  when  I 
smote  you,-*it  was  his !  Guiltless,  you  slew  him !  Loyal,  and  just,  and 
stainless,  your  lie  hurled  him  to  his  grave !  That  was  your  crime — for 
that  my  vengeance.  Answer  me  now,  before  G^,  you  who  made  me 
his  murderer,  you  who  slew  htm  without  pity  in  his  glor}'  and  his  youth 
— answer  me,  was  the  vengeance  greater  than  the  crime  ?" 

Where  she  stood  before  him,  she  to  whom  crime  had  been  triumph  and 
duty  fable,  who  had  been  without  pity  and  without  remorse,  shrank  and 
quivered  for  one  moment  as  though  struck  to  the  heart;  then  she  raised 
herself  slowly  in  the  starlight,  with  something  of  the  old  grand  grace  and 
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sovereign  gesture  of  her  past,  while  for  once  in  her  eyes  there  was  no 
evil,  for  once  on  her  lips  no  lie. 

**  Greater  ? — No !  But  it  was  not  your  hand  which  should  hare  dealt 
]t>  Strathmore." 

He  bowed  his  head  where  he  stood  in  the  bright  mist  shining  from 
the  sea* 

^*  I  know  it, — now  !  Your  sin  was  mine,  and  mine  was  yours.  /  had 
no  right  to  strike  you, — //  — who  was  guiltier  yet  than  you." 

He  had  drunk  the  bitterest  drop  in  me  cup  of  his  retribution;  he  had 
Tanquished  the  darkest  passion  of  his  nature ;  he  had  taken  submissively 
as  his  due  the  cruelest  stripe  of  his  scourge,  now,  when  to  the  woman 
who  had  been  his  betrayer  he  spoke  in  peace,  and  taking  her  sin  as  his 
own,  laid  down  his  rights  of  vengeance. 

She  was  silent,  in  her  eyes  passionate  hate  and  wild  regret,  love  that 
seemed  to  live  again,  victory  strange  and  nameless,  passions  dead,  and 
conscience  wakened,  seemed  to  gleam,  all  mingled  and  in  conflict,  and 
bum  through  the  floating  shadows  of  the  night ;  while  on  the  stillness 
there  only  broke  the  sighing  of  the  midnight  seas,  the  echo  of  the  mid- 
night bells.  She  leaned  nearer  yet  towaiSs  him,  her  hair  driving  back- 
ward in  the  wind,  the  ravages  of  time  and  shame  fallen  from  her  in  the 
soflened  shade ; — and  with  that  gesture  both  remembered  how  she  had 
once  pressed  his  hand  against  her  bosom  and  bidden  him  go  sin  for  her, 
when  with  tiger-thirst  she  panted  for  blood,  for  life ! 

"Strathmore!  I  wronged  you  once;  I  came  to-night  to  wrong  you 
more.  I  murdered  once  ;  I  came  to-night  to  slaughter  yet  again !  Years 
ago,  in  my  extremity,  you  said  such  mercy  as  I  gave,  you  gave  to  me. 
Such  mercy  I  came  to-night  to  rive  to  you — ^no  more!" 

She  saw  him  stagger  again,  she  heard  one  convulsed  and  tearless  sob 
break  again  upon  the  stillness,  she  saw  in  his  eyes  gather  the  wild  and 
hunted  misery  that  she  had  known,-*and  in  that  moment  the  vile  and 
cruel  nature  inborn  in  the  traitress  revived  and  ruled.  He  sufiered ! — he 
suffered !  She  had  her  triumph ;  she  had  her  foot  upon  the  haughty, 
humbled  neck  ;  she  had  her  hand  upon  the  proud,  mailed  heart,  to  wring 
it  as  she  would.  Through  all  the  course  of  bitter  baffled  years  she  had 
waited  for  that  hour — and  it  was  hers. 

Her  laugh,  jeering,  victorious,  accursed,  so  ghastly  in  its  melody,  rang 
on  the  air. 

"  Ay !  the  love  lived  but  the  life  of  the  rose — you  have  replaced  it. 
"Why  leave  what  you  cherish  ?  We  can  strike  you  through  her !  While 
she  sleeps  in  her  innocence,  and  dreams  of  your  kisses,  the  whisper  can 
steal  to  ner  that  will  scare  sleep  for  ever,  and  tell  her  the  life  that  her 
husband  destroyed." 

A  cry  from  him  broke  her  words — a  cry  so  terrible,  so  heart-broken, 
that  as  it  echoed  down  the  lonely  shore  and  far  across  the  waves,  those 
sleeping  out  at  sea  heard  it,  and  woke  and  shuddered,  thinking  it  the 
deatn-wail  of  some  drowning  man  sinkmg,  beyond  help,  in  the  solitude 
of  the  ocean.     It  silenced  even  her. 

This  had  been  her  coveted  lust ;  this  had  been  the  moment  for  which 
she  had  watched,  and  waited,  and  pursued,  and  endured  the  weary  course 
of  loathsome  years.     He  suffered !   where  she  hovered,  shadow-like, 
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before  his  aching  sight,  her  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  thraagh  into  his 
life,  her  laugh  to  echo  with  a  devil's  joy.  His  secret  ia  her  hands  ! 
— his  darling's  peace  laid  at  her  mercy ! — tlian  whom  the  panther 
were  gentler  to  move,  the  vulture  were  more  pitiful  to  spare !  His  lips 
parted,  but  formed  no  sound,  the  g^reat  dews  stood  like  the  sweat  of 
death  upon  his  brow,  his  limbs  trembled,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  her 
with  a  dumb,  agonised  appeal.  If  before  that  hour  setribution  liad  never 
overtaken  him,  in  it  retribution  would  have  fallen  on  him  vast  as  his  dead 
erime. 

<*  Your  lips  were  mine !"  she  cried,  laughing  still  in  that  mocking  mirth; 
'^  their  kisses  must  poison  hers.  Your  hand  slew  him !  its  touch  must 
pollute  hers.  Oh,  lover,  who  lived  but  in  my  smile !  did  you  not  know  the 
dead  passion  would  rise  up  and  cune  the  new?  Oh,  lord  of  the  iron  will  I 
did  you  dream  that  you  were  stronger  than  fate,  and  vengeance,  and  a 
woman's  hate,  and  think  you  could  strangle  your  secret,  and  shelter  your 
darling  for  ever  P  What !  while  the  earth  held  your  crime,  and  I  still 
had  life  ? — while  the  red  grasses  had  once  drunk  his  blood,  and  I  lived 
to  tell  her  the  hidden  sin  of  her  husband  ?  Strathmore,  Strathmore  ! 
was  thai  your  wisdom,  tfiat  your  strength  ?  Oh,  fool,  who  thought  your- 
self as  deity !  Oh,  madman,  who  hoped  that  the  past  could  ever  be 
silenced  I" 

The  words  vibrated  through  the  air,  ringing  high  in  cruel  mockery, 
throbbing  on  the  stillness  with  their  bitter  irony,  piercing  htm  with  iron 
thrust ;  and  his  agony  broke  out  in  a  single  prayer,  not  to  her,  never  to 
her,  but  to  the  Eternity  that  shone  above  and  g^aaed  upon  him  through 
the  calm  eyes  of  the  stars. 

'<  Lucille !  Lucille !     Oh,  God  of  the  guiltless,  save  her  T" 

The  prayer  rang  through  the  silence  as  though  pleading  at  the  very 
throne  of  heaven,  borne  there  by  all  the  voices  of  the  night ;  before  its 
anguish  her  laugh  died,  the  triumph  fiided  from  her  eyes,  a  bitter 
sigh  ran  through  her. 

'^  God  of  the  guiltless  1 — ^he  is  not  our  -God  V* 

In  the  words  there  were  the  wild  regret,  the  passionate  derision,  of  a 
life  dimly  waking  to  remorse,  and  struggling  under  the  heavy,-  stifling 
burden  of  unrepented  sins  and  of  inexpiable  crimes. 

"  But  he  is  hers  r 

The  answer  was  still  a  prayer,  broken,  hopeless,  pleading  ;  not  to  his 
torturer,  not  to  his  destroyer,  but  to  those  serene  and  lustrous  worlds  in 
which  were  spoken  the  majesty  and  the  pity  of  the  Infinite.  Could 
ihey  look  on  and  see  the  sinless  perish  I  Would  the  God  she  worshipped 
in  her  childlike  trust,  with  every  sun  that  rose  and  every  night  that  fell, 
desert  her  now !  The  night  swam  round  him,  the  noise  of  the  waves 
surged  in  his  brain,  his  lips  were  white  and  cloven,  his  eyes  saw  nothing 
but  the  face  of  his  destroyer,  and  the  divine  lustre  of  the  heavens  shining 
far  away.^ 

There  was  no  thought  of  violence,  no  instinct  to  crime  in  him  now, 
sin  had  lost  its  hold  upon  his  soul,  for  belief  in  immortality  had  .risen  there ; 
there  was  nothing  hot  a  stunned,  dull  despair,  in  which  he  saw  his  own 
guilt  recoil  upon  the  innocent,  and  was  powerless  to  shield  or  save  her. 

Marion  Vavasour  stood  and  gaaed  on  him,  and  in  her  eyes  there  gleamed 
that  strange  and  nameless  blending  of  hate  and  love,  of  triumph  and 
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regret,  of  mocking  victoiy  and  of  thirsty  p&in,  which  had  come  there  he- 
fore;  if  ever  in  her  life  she  had  loved,  she  had  loved  him,  and  she  thought 
of  the  glory  of  her  womanhood,  the  splendour  of  her  power,  when  his 
life  had  been  hers,  and  her  loveliness  had  bound  him  in  its  golden  chains ; 
she  thought  of  the  great  passion  that  he  had  poured  out  at  her  feet,  and 
that  she  had  broken,  cheated,  ruined,  and  driven  to  its  guilt. 

In  his  presence  something  of  the  bmtality  of  hate  perished ;  something 
of  the  memory  of  love  revived. 

8he  leaned  nearer  to  him  once  more,  with  a  relic  of  the  proud  and 
sovereign  grace  returned  to  the  dark,  dishonoured  wretchedness  of  the 
Outcast. 

"  The  God  of  the  guiltless !  We  know  no  God,  you  and  I !  We  "know 
that  if  there  be  a  God,  he  sends  his  sunlight  on  the  criminal,  and  lets 
the  sinless  perish  !  You  have  lived  in  honour,  and  riches,  and  power, 
and  men's  esteem,  and  I  in  beggary,  and  misery,  and  shame!  What  jus- 
tice is  there  there  ?  Our  sin  was  mutual !  Since  I  am  a  wanderer 
and  an  outcast,  so  should  you  be ;  since  I  am  homeless,  and  disho- 
iioured,  and  accursed,  so  should  you  be.  Our  guilt  was  equal,  why 
not  our  punishments  ?     If  I  deal  you  back  your  cruelty  and  your  ven- 

fiance  to-night ;  if  I  tell  you  such  mercy  as  you  gave  I  give  to  you ;  if 
smite  you  with  your  dead  crime,  what  is  it  more  than  justice  ?" 

His  head  sank ;  he  knew  it  was  no  more.  And  a  great  darkness 
covered  his  sight,  hiding  the  radiance  of  the  stars ;  his  life  was  held  in 
the  iron  bonds  of  a  pitiless  retribution,  and  in  his  misery  the  voice  of  the 
woman  ^ho  had  been  his  temptress  came  to  him  like  the  voice  of  ven- 
geance, pitiless  hut  just. 

"  No  more !"  she  echoed,  slowly.  "  No  more — to  you !  Listen,  Strath- 
more  !  -Since  the  hour  that  we  parted  I  have  had  but  one  aim,  one  toil, 
one  thirst,  one  hope — to  destroy  you  pitilessly  as  you  destroyed  me.  To 
see  you  suffer,  to  see  you  fall,  to  wring  your  heart,  to  kill  your  pride,  to 
-make  every  breath  a  pang  to  you,  to  have  you  at  my  mercy  and  deny  it 
you,  to  torture,  shame,  dishonour,  scourge  you,  curse  you.  I  have  only 
Kved  for  that!" 

The  words  had  risen,  hissing  through  the  night  like  a  snake's  hiss,  all 
the  intensity  of  hate  that  she  had  cherished  vilxrating  through  them,  and 
showing  him  the  black  and  fathomless  abyss  on  which  he  stood — one  ges- 
ture of  her  hand,  and  he  must  iall,  dragging  downward  the  soilless  life  he 
loved,  to  perish  in  his  guilt! 

No  word  escaped  him,  no  movement,  his  blood  was  ice,  his  breath 
crushed ;  all  of  life  that  was  in  him  gazed  out  from  the  agony  of  his  eyes; 
— ^it  was  the  petrefaction  of  despair. 

Yet— even  now — even  for  the  innocent — 'he  would  not  plead  to  her. 
She  might  destroy — ^she  could  not  abase  him.  She  saw  it ; — and  out  of 
'ttie  poignant  virulence  of  her  hate,  a  kindred  grandeur,  a  wild  reverence, 
flashed  from  the  proud,  pitiless  soul  of  Marion  Vavasour  for  this  man,  who 
even  in  crime,  even  in  torture,  never  wholly  lost  his  greatness. 

"  I  came  to  destroy  you  I  Why  not  ?  Why  not  ?  The  tiger  does 
not  spare  its  fangs,  nor  the  vultm*e  its  fury;  while  neither  hate  what  they 
pursue  as  I  have  hated  !"  she  said  slowly,  while  her  voice  sank  lower  and 
thrilled  its  -rich  music  through  the  night.  '^  I  have  your  secret,  Strath- 
more  !   1  can  slay  what  you  love  to-night.    I  can  whisper  to  her  what  her 
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husband  is ;  and  the  day  when  it  breaks  will  find  her  dead.  Oh,  Heaven ! 
I  have  longe4  for  it !  I  have  only  lived  for  that^to  strike  her  in  your 
arms,  to  rend  her  out  of  your  honour  and  shelter,  to  crush  her  down 
where  your  love  cannot  shield  her  or  reach  her,  to  take  her  youth,  her 
loveliness,  her  innocence,  and  make  them  vile  as  my  life,  to  have  no  pity 
on  her,  and  torture  you  through  her,  till  in  all  your  years  you  should  have 
ieamt  no  misery  such  as  that  lov^  should  bring  you  I  I  hated  her — I 
cursed  her !— " 

He  stayed  her  with  a  gesture,  grand  in  its  command,  supreme  in  its 
agony: 

^'  reace !  Slay  her  if  you  must  with  my  guilt,  but  never  dare  to  curse 
her — you ! — ^her  father's  murderess !" 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  with  a  nameless  pain,  a  softened  light,  in  which 
their  evil  and  their  thirst  were  quenched;  she  flung  her  arms  up  toward 
the  skies,  and  raised  her  shameless  and  dishonoured  brow  to  the  *pure 
lustre  of  the  autumnal  skies. 

'<0h  God!  to-night  I  too  remembered  that  I  I  had  your  secret;  I 
panted  to  destroy  her ;  the  wind  was  not  swifter  than  I  as  I  went  to  my 
vengeance—" 

Again  over  the  seas  rang  the  hoarse,  ghastly  cry  of  a  man  in  his  agony 
—it  was  pait  then — her  vengeance !  God  had  looked  on  and  seen  the 
guiltless  perish  I 

^'  It  was  so  sweet — so  sweet,  that  death-blow  to  strike  bothV^  and 
her  voice  rose  higher,  piercing  through  the  air,  while  still  she  raised  her 
face  upward — upward— to  the  light  of  the  stars.  ^'  She  was  alone— 
your  love,  your  strength,  your  power,  could  do  nothing  to  shield  her  then  ! 
The  night  gave  her  to  me,  there  where  she  leaned  in  its  starlight,  watch- 
ing for  you !  There  was  no  arm  to  shield  her— no  eye  to  behold  us.  She 
was  mine!  mine  to  crush  with  my  hand  like  a  bird  or  a  flower,-*mine  to 
kill  with  more  torture  still  by  your  crime,  and  I  could  have  stamped  her 
life  out  as  we  tread  out  an  insect's  ;•— and  I  longed  for  it,  hungered  for 
it,  pined  for  it !  And  yet— is  there  a  God  ?  Does  he  keep  even  us  from 
the  last  depths  of  hell?  Where  I  crouched  in  the  darkness,  I  heard  her 
pray,  pray  for  all  things  that  suffered,  for  all  that  were  in  sin  and  woe ; 
in  her  joy,  in  her  youth,  she  prayed  for  us— the  guilty  and  the  cursed ! 
The  light  was  on  her — and  I  saw  in  her  her  father's  eyes,  her  father's 
smile.  I  remembered  how  I  had  murdered  him !  I  could  not  slay  her 
then — ^not  M^n— even  though  you  loved  her  !  I  could  not  touch  her — 
look  on  her — breathe  near  her.  Her  prayer  stood  between  us,  her 
father's  memory  held  her  from  me,  the  dead  himself  smote  my  ven- 
geance from  my  hands.  I  spared  her!  X— the  world  must  end  to-night !" 

Her  laugh  rang  on  the  air  in  mockery  of  herself — then  into  her  burning, 
weary  eyes  tears  rushed  for  the  first  time  since  years  of  shame ;  she 
quivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  stood  there,  in  the  starlight,  trembling 
and  afraid.  In  fear  of  him?  No ;  in  fear  of  that  long  and  shameless 
evil  which  was  called  her  Life. 

He  heard  her ; — and  on  his  face  there  shone  a  sudden  light,  pure, 
cloudless,  glorified,  like  that  of  the  nlanets  above.  In  torture  she  had  not 
abased  him,  in  agony  she  had  not  humbled  him,  in  vengeance  she  had 
not  laid  him  suppliant ;  but  now — ^in  that  hour  of  release,  when  into  the 
darkness  of  his  life  the  ransom  of  an  unhoped  mercy  came — she  had  her 
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victojy.  She  saw  him  how  down  hefore  her,  broken,  hlinded,  voiceless, 
senseless,  his  haughty  power  smitten  as  a  granite  shaft  is  smitten  by  the 
lightning,  his  proud  life  pierced  and  shaken  to  the  core,  his  soul  laid  bare 
and  without  shif Id,  in  the  moment  of  his  deliverance. 

By  her  had  come  his  guilt; — ^by  her  also  came  his  retribution  and  his 
redemption* 

The  skies  reeled  round  him  in  whirling  circles  of  starry  light;  the 
silence  of  the  night  seemed  filled  with  murmuring  hosts  of  angel  voices ; 
the  dead  past  seemed  to  fall  from  him  for  ever,  and  be  swept  away  into 
those  still  and  lustrous  seas  that  echoed  at  his  feet ;  and  on  the  air,  home 
up  on  the  winds  and  on  the  waves,  he  heard  the  dying  words  of  the  man 
wnom  he  had  loved  and  slain:  «*  I  forgive!  Oh  God,  J  forgive!" — ^as 
though  by  that  forgiveness  pleading  there  for  the  pardon  of  the  guilty, 
for  the  vmtj  of  the  sinless.     He  had  forgiven  :  who  should  avenge? 

In  the  silence  where  they  stood  together,  Strathmore  lifted  his  head 
and  looked  on  her,  the  vulture  that  had  spared,  the  panther  that  had 
known  some  pang  of  pity  at  the  last ;  and  in  her  he  saw,  incarnated,  his 
own  merciless  and  brutal  sin — saw  it,  accursed  and  loathsome  as  it  was, 
denying  the  pardon  which  it  lived  to  need,  usurping  the  power  and  the 
judgment  of  deity  to  sate  through  them  the  vilest  pasnons  of  mortality. 

His  limbs  shook,  his  lips  quivered,  his  forehead  was  wet  with  the 
dews  of  a  great  anguish,  out  on  his  face  shone  that  light  which  once 
before  had  come  there  when  he  had  stood  on  the  wreck  of  the  sinking  ship 
with  death  upon  him,  and  the  mad  waves  leaping  round;  and  in  his  eyes 
as  they  dwelt  on  her  there  was  a  profound  anguish,  gentle,  fathomless, 
merciful,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  guilt,  giving  forgiveness  to  her 
at  the  last,  by  whom  his  sin  had  come,  by  whom  his  years  had  been  ac- 
cursed. 

It  was  the  supreme  expiation  of  his  life. 

He  stretched  his  hands  towards  her  where  she  stood,  and  his  voice 
vibrated  with  an  infinite  pardon  through  the  night : 

*^  The  mercy  you  remembered  to  her,  be  remembered  to  you  at  the  last, 
by  her  God !  We  both  nmrdered  him  with  brutal  guilt ; — we  have  both 
striven  to  atone  to  him  through  the  innocent.  Let  us  part  in  peace  to- 
night;— let  sin  be  dead  in  both  our  lives  for  ever." 

She  looked  at  him  one  moment,  in  one  long,  last,  mute  farewell ; — then 
sh^  bowed  her  head  in  silent  acceptsition  of  his  words  of  peace,  of  his  re- 
nunciation of  the  power  of  guilt;  and  like  a  shadow  on  the  air,  a  spirit  on 
the  wind,  Marion  Vavasour  swept  from  him  through  the  autumn  night 
and  through  the  white  and  wreadiing  mists  that  floated  from  the  sea,  and 
faded  from  his  life  for  evermore. 

And  once  again,  like  a  man  bruised  and  stunned  by  a  mortal  blow,  he 
sank  down  among  the  coiling  ivy  and  the  sea-splashed  stones,  his  arms 
outstretched,  his  limbs  shaken  by  a  voiceless  agony,  alone  in  the  silence 
of  the  night.  For  he  had  loved  her;  he  had  sinned  for  her,  and  all  the 
irrevocable  crime  of  those  dead  years  was  but  the  darker  and  more  deeply 
cursed  in  his  own  sight,  because  the  pity  of  God  had  touched  his  life  with 
a  divine,  exhaustless,  unutterable  mercy,  and  had  spared  him  the  just 
harvest  of  his  work  when  his  guilt  rose  to  destroy  the  innocent,  and  the 
strength  of  bis  own  hand  was  stricken  powerless. 
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"  i  FOI  USCIMMO  JL  REYEXDSR*  LE  STELLS." 

In  the  stili  night  Lucille  lay  sleeping,  as  the  young  flower  sleeps, 
unconscious  of  the  brutal  hand  that  has  been  stretched  to  break  and 
to  despoil  it,  and  that  has  passed  over  it  without  harm  because  its  love- 
liness brought  back  a  pang  of  memory,  an  echo  of  lost  youth.  Through 
the  lofty  casement  left  open  to  the  night  there  shone  the  tranquil  and 
star-studded  skies,  there  came  the  far  melodious  murmur  of  the  seas ; 
and  straying  through  dark  traceries  of  foliage  and  the  deep  hues  of 
painted  panes,  the  light  fell  on  her  where  she  slept,  and  shed  its  halo 
round  her. 

Her  hftir  swept  backward  in  its  golden  masses,  a  dreaming  smile  was 
on  her  lips,  a  soft  flush  on  her  brow,  on  whi5h  the  chastened  brilliance  of 
the  moonlight  fell,  and  in  her  sleep  she  murmured,  as  though  her  dreams 
were  seraphs'  whispers, 

"GodisLove!" 

They  were  the  last  words  of  her  evening  prayer ;  the  words  that  had 
stricken  strengthless  the  hand  which  had  been  lifted  to  destroy  her. 

He  heard  them  as,  from  his  agony  on  the  lonely  shore,  he  came  into 
her  pesence  as  to  some  divine  and  sacred  thing,  and  stood  to  look  on  her 
in  the  repose  of  innocence  and  childhood,  unconscious  of  the  ghastly 
peril  that  had  drawn  near  her  in  the  silence  and  tlie  solitude  of  the 
defenceless  night,  to  strike  her  with  his  sin,  and  sacrifloe  her  for  his 
guilt — drawn  so  near!  so  near!  He  shuddered  and  sickened  at  its 
memory,  gazing  on  her  with  bursting  heart  and  yearning  eyes,  listen- 
ing for  every  soft  pulse  of  her  young  life,  watching  for  every  noiseless 
breath  that  passed  her  lips,  for  every  smile  that  dreaming  lent  its  light 
to  sleep,  as  though  she  had  been  given  back  to  him  from  the  hideous- 
ness  of  death  by  storm,  by  flame,  by  poisoned  steel,  or  by  plague-tainted 
air.  His  dead  sin  had  risen,  and  had  crept  to  her  to  slay  her  with  his 
past.  And  he  had  thought  to  bury  sin  and  bid  it  keep  its  peace,  and 
nave  no  resurrection  !     Oh,  fool !  oh,  fool ! 

"God  is  Love!" 

Yes !  God  was  Love,  since  he  had  saved  her.  He  heard  the  words  mur- 
mured in  her  happy  rest,  where  she  dreamed  of  angel  voices  and  of  lands 
beyond  the  sun ;  and  the  smile  upon  her  lips,  where  she  lay  in  the  serene 
and  silvered  glory  of  the  heavens,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  gentle  echoes 
of  the  distant  seas,  smiled  on  him  with  pardon  from  the  dead,  with  mercy 
for  the  past,  with  sinless  promise  for  the  future,  with  light  from  Him  by 
whom  no  prayer  remains  unheard  and  no  remorse  denied. 

Burning  tears  rose  into  his  aching  eyes,  deep  sobs  shook  his  frame — 
it  was  the  agony  of  gratitude,  the  delirium  of  release ;  and  as  he  threw 
himself  down  beside  her  bed,  his  arms  cast  over  her  in  her  sleep,  his  head 
bowed  upon  the  loose  trail  of  her  bright  hair,  Strathmore  laid  down  for 
ever  the  sins  and  the  passions  of  his  past,  and  gave,  as  to  the  hand  of 
God,  his  dedication  to  a  life  that  should  know  no  law  save  of  mercy,  no 
governance  save  of  compassion,  no  pause  in  self-humiliation,  no  pity  in 
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self-sacrificei  do  effort  but  for  redempUon,  no  travail  bat  for  expiation — 
a  life  that  should  hold  its  holiest  as  nothing  worth,  its  best  as  nothing 
given. 

And  the  tender  chastened  light  of  the  morning  stars,  growing  clearer 
and  clearer  to  the  dawn  in  which  the  shadows  of  the  night  were  fading, 
shone  on  him  where  he  knelt  beside  the  deep  pure  sleep  of  innocence. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Away  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  great  western  forests,  in  the  silence  of 
the  solitary  swamps,  where  pestilence  is  abroad  in  the  torrid  noons,  and 
miasma  rises  with  every  night  that  falls,  where  the  dank  leaves  drop 
death,  and  the  graves  lie  thick  under  the  cypress-woods,  a  woman  in  the 
Order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  lives  ever  among  the  poor,  the  suffering, 
the  criminal,  the  shameless,  sparing  herself  no  pang,  fearing  no  death — 
dead  to  the  world,  as  the  world  is  dead  to  her.  For  the  dying  her  voice 
has  a  strange  rich  music,  far  beyond  all  other;  for  the  innocent  her  look 
has  a  nameless  terror,  it  is  often  very  evil  still ;  for  those  who  are  in 
dishonour,  or  in  danger,  her  lips  have  a  wild,  sweet  eloquence  that  scares 
them  back  from  their  abyss,  and  leaves  them  saved  but  sore  afraid ;  for 
none  has  she  a  history.  Once,  when  in  her  path  -some  summer  roses 
bloomed,  and  in  the  sunlight  threw  their  soft  frag^nce  on  the  wind, 
they  saw  tears  gather  in  her  eyes,  and  fall,  slowly,  as  though  each  tear 
were  a  pang;  then  alone  did  they  ever  see  that  she  thought  of  her 
youth,  that  she  remembered  her  past. 

In  the  press  of  the  great  world,  far  sundered  fipm  her  by  whom  his 
guilt  came,  through  whom  his  guilt  still  pursues  him,  one  man  lives  who 
joins  to  the  life  that  is  known  of  men,  a  life  that  is  unknown  by  any; 
a  life,  in  which  those  who  weary  and  are  heavy  laden  are  aided  by  a  hand  ' 
that  they  never  see ;  in  which  every  shape  of  suffering  is  sought  and 
succoured  ;  in  which  all  evil  memories  that  tempt,  are  crushed  out,  as  in 
a  debt  that  is  due ;  in  which  all  deeds  of  sacrifice  are  done  with  a 
strength  that  is  merciless  only  to  itself;  in  which  a  sweet  and  sinless 
happiness  sheds  its  divine  radiance ;  yet  in  which  the  poignancy  of  one 
remorse,  the  memory  of  one  crime,  are  never  lulled  to  peace  or  to  obli- 
vion, but,  following  the  appointed  travail  of  a  silent  expiation  offered  only 
to  the  dead,  and  of  a  supreme  duty  rendered  only  towards  God,  lay  sub- 
ject the  stained  greatness  of  a  grand  guilty  life,  and  lift  it  upwards  into 
nolier  light. 

By  passion  his  life  fell,  lost  in  darkness  of  the  night,  and  sunk  in 
lowest  deeps;  yet,  though  once  fallen,  who  shall  dare  deny  that,  in  the 
end,  it  shall  not  reach  to  that  atonement  which  unceasingly  is  besought, 
obedient  to  the  law  which  lies  on  every  human  soul,  seeking  for  purifica- 
tion, striving  for  immortality,  rising  nearer  and  higher  towards  the 
perfect  day,  onward  to 

Other  heights,  in  other  lives,  God  willing  P 
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THE  OPEIUL* 

THE  IDBA  FROM  FARNABI). 

Br  Ctrus  Redding. 

'TwAS  there  I  saw  the  son  and  moon 

Holding  a  chitchat  merrily. 
And  the  god  Neptune,  fierce  to  view. 

Rise  in  a  oourt-dress  from  the  sea. 

There  I  the  ffoddess  Venus  saw, 
With  tender  look,  and  painted  mien. 

In  a  new  patent  car,  surrounded 
By  nymphs  and  loves  of  Drury  Lane. 

I  saw  ^reat  Jupiter  with  thunder 

Awaitinff  rieut  majestically, 
To  launch  nis  lightnings  on  the  world 

Upon  the  order  of  a  valet. 

I  saw  from  the  infernal  pit, 

With  fire  and  many  a  hideous  caper. 
Fifty  young  fiends  appear,  and  bum 

A  palace  built  of  paste  and  paper ! 

There  dragons  crawPd,  quite  tractable. 
Showing  their  tusks  with  no  ill  will, 

And  daggers  fiash'd,  so  wiselv  made. 
That  without  woundmg  stul  would  kill. 

I  saw  a  sheoherdess's  .lover. 
She  near  nim  sleeping  in  a  wood. 

Command  the  birds  to  hush  their  songs. 
In  alt,  with  all  his  lustihood. 

I  heard  brave  wamors  wondrous  stout, 
Standing  stock-still,  their  bodies  straight, 

Cryfuriously,  "To  arms !  to.  arms  I" 
Without  a  change  in  look  or  gait ! 

And,  can  I  be  believed !  I  saw 
Tritons,  and  gods  marine  with  flippers. 

Dance,  having  truck'd  their  ocean  nns 
In  change  against  a  pair  of  slippers  I 

In  contre-dances  and  gavots 
I  saw  the  ocean  waves  combined. 

And  with  two  jolly  sailors  dance. 
Three  fish,  six  pleasures,  and  a  wind. 


*  The  absurdities  of  the  Italian  opera  have  been  proverbial  since  the  days  of 
Addison.  '*  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  capable  of  being  set  to  music  that  is  sot  non- 
sense." Stm  there  was  the  music  itself.  The  ballet  was  left  in  its  old  fomu 
Kow  it  appears  the  ballet  is  to  draw  a  host  of  brainless  heads,  being  set  ofThy  a 
dancer  who  has  but  one  leg!  This  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  many-beaded  mul- 
titude,  no  doubt !  How  much  more  captivating  to  the  multitudinous  intellect  it 
would  be  to  have  a  dancer  with  no  legs  at  all.    London  would  be  in  raptures ! 
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The  blazing  chariot  of  his  sire 

I  saw  young  Phaeton  tremble  in. 
And  set  the  aniverse  in  flame 

With  beams  from  highly  polished  tin. 

I  saw  the  bra^e  Roland  in  raffe 

Strain  his  strong  arms  and  body  tall. 
To  tear  from  earth  enormous  trees 

That  never  were  in  earth  at  all ! 

There,  too,  were  furies,  hell's  prime  breed. 

Who  suddenly  soft  love  confest. 
Magicians  that  grew  saints  at  once, 

We'er  perhaps  "great"  conjurors  at  best 

Ghosts  palpable  as  day  I  saw 

On  Styx'  dark  shore  together  meet, 
And  Hell,  with  all  its  hideous  route. 

From  Paradise  not  twenty  feet. 

Diana  coming  full  in  view. 

Following  the  stag  with  loud  acclaim, 
I  saw  behind  the  scenes  reversed. 

The  huntress  hunted  by  her  game. 

There  one  Squalini  dame  I  viewed 
Play  Hannibal,  with  helm  and  truncheon, 

Haraxiguing-— while  behind  the  scenes 
Her  army  took  a  hasty  luncheon. 

I  saw  young  damsels  twist  and  frisk 
In  nesh-hued  tights,  and  muslin  skirting, 

While  nature's  graces  half  unveil'd 
Fusty  oM  bachelors  set  flirting.* 

I  learned  how  youthful  beauties  know 
To  spare  the  blush  that  once  they  nourished. 

And  in  the  figurante's  twirl 
Admire  how  modesty  is  cherished. 

In  place  of  praise  for  comedr 

aj  Jones,  or  tragedy  by  Tabna, 
Young  misses  to  the  fiddles  simper, 

"  One  piacer  via  caccia  I'aima  !"t 

That  is  when  knowing  what  is  spoken 

In  foreign  tongue  with  accent  various, 
The  opera-goers  chance  to  find 

If  comic  oe  the  strain,  or  serious. 

Such  is  the  unprejudiced  description. 
The  sense,  taste,  moral,  scene,  and  passion. 

In  England's  boasted  davs  of  taste. 
Where  rules  the  brainless  god  call'd  Fashion ! 

*  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  France  and  England,  if  not  in  Italy,  the 
ballet  is  the  real  attraction  at  the  Opera  to  nearly  all  who  attend  it. 
f  **  YHiat  pleasure  enraptures  my  soul." 
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NoTWiTHSTAKDiNa  the  immense  progress  in  geographical  exploration 
made  in  our  own  times,  there  still  remain  certain  lines  of  route  to  be 
traversed,  the  first  opening  of  which  are  replete  with  deepest  interest. 
Such  are  notoriously  the  route  from  Algeria  to  the  Niger;  that  from 
Mombas  to  the  Nile ;  the  old  caravan  route  from  India  to  China,  by 
Birmah;  the  route  from  the  Indus  to  the  Russian  Issi-Kul  (not  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  would  fly,  but  with  the  fertile  vales 
of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  embedded  in  snow-clad  mountains  between) ; 
and  the  route  pursued  by  Mr.  Michie. 

Our  descendnnts,  who  will  as  certainly  enjoy  railway  or  steam  commu- 
nication by  Constantinople,  Tabriz,  Teheran,  Herat,  and  Kabul  to  India, 
and  by  Tobolksk,  Tomsk,  Krasnoirsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Kiachta  (to  which 
last  point  the  telegraphic  wire  will  seen  estend)  to  Peking,  by  Canada 
and  Rupert's  Land  to  Vancouver,  by  Arkansas  to  California,  and  by  the 
Amazpn  to  Lima,  as  we  now  do  from  London  to  Edinburgh  or  from 
'Calais  to  Marseilles,  will  wonder  at  the  dilatoriness  of  the  present  age  in 
availing  itself  of  lines  of  communication  at  itB^very  door,  and  in  exploring 
others  that  are  less  known.  The  steady  adhesion  to  the  Red  Sea  route 
to  India,  when  that^by  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  offers  an  abbreviation 
of  travel  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  half,  is  paralleled  only  by  the  long 
adhesion  that  preceded  it  to  the  circoitons  route  round  the  Cape ;  the 
neglected  facilities  of  communication  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China,  and  Japan,  with  Europe  by  America,  in  preference  to  the  old 
route  by  the  west,  and  the  indifference  shown  to  opening  commerce  from 
the  seaboard  with  Central  Asia,  or  with  Negroland  by  the  Niger,  will, 
with  a  hundred  other  lines  of  a  similar  character  that  might  be  pointed 
out,  be  matters  of  infinite  surprise  to  future  generations,  and  of  not  very 
flattering  retrospect  at  the  boasted  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  men  of 
the  present  day. 

Every  step  taken  in  a  right  direc&)B  must,  in  the  mean  time,  be  hailed 
with  due  gratitude  as  a  contribution  in  advance  pf  the  age.  Such  was 
Speke  and  Grant's  journey  from  Zanzibar  to  Egypt ;  such  are  the  at- 
tempts at  opening  lines  of  communication  between  British  Columbia  and 
Canada ;  such  are  the  navigation  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazons, 
the  projected  railway  from  Mohammerah  to  Teheran,  and  last  and  not 
least,  the  trip  now  before  us  effected  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  from 
Peking  to  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Michie  might  have  come  home  from  Shanghae  pleasantly  enough 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers,  have  attended  as  regularly  at 
meals  as  his  constitution  or  circumstances  might  have  permitted,  have 
dozed  away  the  intervals,  and  have  reached  England  in  some  forty-five  or 
fifty  days.     To  return  by  the  real,  and  not  nominal,  orerkad  route  was 

*  The  Siberian  Overland  Route  from  Peking  to  Petersburg,  through  the 
Deserts  and  Steppes  of  Mongolia,  Tartary,  &c.  By  Alexander  Michie.  John 
Murray. 
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a  matter  of  trouble  as  well  as  of  additional  expense  and  loss  of  time ;  he 
could  not,  indeed,  expect  to  accompli^  his  journey  in  less  than  ninety 
days,  and  he  could  not  perfectly  anticipate  what  amount  of  hardships  and 
inconveniences  he  might  be  exposed  to,  but  still  he  spiritedly  prefbored 
the  more  adventurous  route,  and,  as  a  result,  has  given  to  the  public  a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  country  the  actual  condition  of  which  was 
utterly  unknown,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  as  shown  by  this  very  work, 
one  of  the  highways  of  Russian  commerce,,  and  replete  with  promises  to 
the  future.  ' 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr*  Michie  justly  remarks,  it  would  have  been  about 
as  £Basible  to  travel  from  China  to  England  by  way  of  the  moon  as 
through  Peking  and  Mongolia.  Peking  was  a  sealed  book,  jealously 
guarded  by  an  arrogant,  because  aa  ignoBant  government.  The  Chinese 
government  still  make  a  feeble  attempt  to  impose  restrictions  on  foreign 
travellers  penetrating  into  Mongolia,  on  the  ground  that^  although 
Chinese,  it  is  not  China ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  such  limited 
interpretation  of  the  convention  of  1860  will  not  he  tolerated.  No 
policy  can  be  worse  than  that  of  concession  with  Asiatics.  However  un- 
important such  abandoned  rights  may  appear,  experience  has  shown  ^hat 
the  results  are  not  so.  Sir  Michael  Seymour's  war  at  Canton,  in  1856-7, 
could  never  have  occurred  if  our  undoubted  right  to  reside  in  that  city 
had  been  insisted  on  some  years  previously.  Our  disaster  at  the  Taka 
Forts  in  1859  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  right  of  our  minister  to 
reside  in  Peking  had  not,  in  a  weak  moment,  been  waived.  What  com- 
plications have  not  arisen  in  Japaa  from  our  consenting  to  undo  half 
Lord  Elgin's  treaty,  and  allowing  the  port  of  Osaea  to  remain  closed  to 
our  merchantmen  I 

The  journey  from  Shangbae  to  Tientsin  was  performed  by  steam,  and 
the  Peiho  river  was  found,  as  was  testified  daring  the  late  military  opera- 
lions  in  that  stream,  to  be  unfitted  for  navigation,  except  in  steamers 
under  two  hundred  feet  m  length.  Mr.  Michie  takes  the  opportunity  of 
dwelling  upon  a  point  to  which  we  have  also  previous^  had  occasion  to 
call  attention,  and  that  is  the  great  importance  of  canying  on  die  Chinese 
coasting  trade  by  British  steamers.  "  In  all  discussions  in  England,'*  he 
says,  '*oa  the  subject  of  the  development  of  trade  in  China,  the  vast 
coasting  trade  is  geueraUy  overlooked,  as  a  matter  in  which  we  have  na 
interest."  And  he  goes  on  to  show  how  grievous  aa  error  this  is,  and 
what  benefit  would  be  derived  by  our  means  and  appliances  for  getting 
that  local  trade  in  our  own  hands. 

A  marvellous  transformation  has  taken  place  in  Tientsin,  renowned  in 
the  time  of  war  as  the  filthiest  and  most  oflknsive  of  all  the  filthy  plaees 
wherein  Celestials  love  to  congregate*  A  foreign  town  or  "  settlement" 
has  now  sprang  up,  laid  out  in  streets,  and  a  spacious  quay  and  promenade 
on  the  river  bank  formed,  faced  with  solid  masonry,  the  naest  thing  of  the 
kind  in  China,  throwing  into  the  shade  altogetW  the  fomous  bund  at 
Shangbae.  The  afiairs  of  the  settlement  ace  administered  by  a  thoroughly 
oiganised  municipal  council,  afiter  the  example  of  Shangbae,  the  '*  model 
settlement."  The  newly-opened  porto  have,  indeed,  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  the  original  five,  in  having  the  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  to  guide  them  in  aU  preliminary  arrangements.     The  cosmopolite 
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character  of  the  Shanghae  settlement,  which  has  become  a  city  of  refage 
for  swarms,  of  Chinese,  is  said  to  haTe  entailed  various  inconveniences, 
which  it  is  thought  might  be  obviated  in  the  new  settlements  by  keeping 
the  different  fbreign  nationalities  distinct.  Time  has  not,  however,  pro- 
nounced on  the  success  of  this  experiment,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
founded  on  a  very  doubtful  policy.  The  Europeans  are  introducing  a 
worse  than  Chinese  system  of  exdusiveness  into  China  itself.  This  can 
scarcely  be  the  way  in  which  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people, 
although  it  mav  render  the  settlements  more  susceptible  of  defence  in 
times  of  disturbance.  At  present  the  merchants  of  British  Tientsin, 
which  is  two  miles  lower  down  the  river  than  the  native  town,  has  a  fine 
open  country  round  it,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  is  several  degrees  cooler 
than  the  Chinese  town,  still  retain  their  offices  in  the  latter,  riding  or 
sailing  to  and  fro  every  day. 

The  Chinese  are,  as  it  is,  inrell  affected  towards  the  English.  They 
have  found  them  to  be,  instead  of  sea-monsters,  cruel  and  ferocious,  civil 
and  courteous,  consuming  much  and  paying  honestly.  The  free  hospitals, 
set  on  foot  by  the  army  surgeons,  have  also  done  a  vast  amount  of  good 
in  vaiious  ways. 

A  mistake  was  made  by  our  traveller  at  the  onset,  in  entering  into 
arrangements  with  the  Bhuddist  priests  at  Tungchow,  the  port  of  Peking, 
to  provide  means  of  transport  to  Chan-kia-kow,  the  frontier  town  of 
China  Proper.  This  involved  a  return  journey  from  Peking,  the  result  of 
which  was  only  disappointment ;  nor  would  the  priests  do  anything  till 
they  were  addressed  in  Russian,  when  their  head  at  once  volunteered  to 
accompany  them  back  to  Peking,  to  negotiate  for  their  transport.  But 
even  then  further  delay  occurred  ftnd  it  was  not  until  after  much  vexation 
of  spirit  that  a'  bargain  was  effected  for  eieht  pack-mules  at  four  taels 
each  (the  tael  being  equal  to  6s.  6d.),  and  three  mule-litters  at  eight  taels 
each,  for  the  four  days  journey  to  the  frontier.  Mr.  Michie  and  lus  friend 
at  length  effected  their  start,  with  no  end  of  comforts  and  luxuries.  They 
had  little  under  dOCX)  lbs.  weight  of  baggage  to  transport,  a  load  which, 
as  they  professed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance, 
delay,  and  vexation  to  them. 

At  length,  about  ten  o'dock  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  caravan  moved 
slowly  out  of  the  court-yard  of  the  inn  at  Peking,  and  they  made  their 
way  through  the  dusty,  crowded  streets  of  the  Chinese  metropolis  towards 
the  north  gate.  Travelling  far  on  into  the  night,  they  reached  the  same 
day  the  village  of  Nankow,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  the  same  name. 
T^e  next  day  they  entered  the  defile,  which  is  about  thirteen  miles  in 
length,  and  is  not  practicable  for  carriages.  The  remains  of  several  old 
forts  mark  it  as  the  last  step  of  the  invader  towards  Peking.  On  issuing 
from  this  pass,  they  were  entertained  at  a  good  inn  in  the  walled  town  of 
Chatow.  These  inns  are  for  the  most  part  kept  by  Muhammadans,  called 
Hwuy-Hwuy  by  the  Chinese.  In  this,  as  in  all  others  north  of  Peking, 
they  found  a  large  caldron  of  boiling  mutton  in  a  central  position  in  the 
kitchen.  This  is  kept  boiling  from  morning  till  night ;  and  the  broth, 
which  by  itself  is  by  no  means  unpalatable,  b  always  handy,  as  a  stock 
for  any  messes  the  wayfarers  may  frmcy.  A  youth  spends  his  time  in 
kneading  chow-patties,  which  he  does  very  skilfully  and  rapidly.     These 
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are  torn  and  thrown  In  pieces  into  the  boiling  mass,  and  when  sufficiently 
done,  are  senred  out  witti  a  due  proportion  of  broth,  as  a  savoury  dish  for 
a  hungry  man. 

It  was  in  these  mountaios,  north  and  west  of  Peking,  that,  our  rea- 
ders may  remember,  Mr.  Fortune  found  a  new  oak-tree  \Quereu9 
Sinensis)  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  and  a  branching  pine-tree  {Pinus 
Bungeana)  of  exceeding  picturesqueness.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Michie 
and  his  friend  appear  to  have  been  neither  geologists  nor  botanists. 

Beyond  the  mountains  they  entered  upon  a  plain  ten  miles  broad,  and 
halted  for  the  night  at  Hwai-lai-hien,  &  good  sized  walled  town.  Old 
John  Bell  of  Antermony  described  a  fine  navigable  river  as  flowing  past 
this  town  in  1720,  and  five  arches  of  a  large  stone  bridge  still  exist,  but 
there  is  no  water  in  the  river-bed.  The  district  being  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, it  is  supposed  that  a  change  of  bed  lias  been  the  result  of  one  of 
these  terrestrial  commotions.  On  the  19th  they  reached  Shan-shui-pu, 
a  village  amid  hills  whence  coal  is  obtained  for  Peking.  They  passed  on 
their  way  two  walled  towns,  and  the  whole  country  was  dotted  with  ruins 
of  old  forts ;  while  a  line  of  square  towers  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
road,  telling  of  many  a  hard-fought  battle  before  and  after  the  Mongol 
conquest  of  China.  There  was  plenty  of  traffic  on  the  road,  all  goods 
being  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  donkeys.  The  next  day,  after 
halting  to  breakfast  in  a  very  comfortable  inn  at  the  large  walled  city  of 
Suen-wha-fu,  much  frequented  by  Russian  travellers,  who  had  inscribed 
their  names  on  the  walls,  they  reached  the  large  straggling  town  of 
Chan-kia-kow,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Wall. 

This  city  derives  its  importance  from  being  the  focus  of  trade  between 
Russia  and  China.  All  goods  to  and  from  Kiachta  must  pass  this  way, 
whether  on  the  direct  route  for  the  Hu-quang  provinces,  or  via  Tientsin. 
The  Russians  have  now  a  factory  oh  the  nill-side  out  of  the  town.  Being 
also  the  frontier  town  of  Mongolia,  the  Mongols  drive  in  their  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses  for  sale,  taking  back  with  them  in  exchange  stores  of  brick-tea 
and  small  articles  of  various  sorts,  such  as  pipes,  tobacco,  &g.  This 
adds  to  the  motley  character  of  the  population,  and  altogether  there  is, 
we  are  told,  an  outward  appearance  of  wealth  in  Chan-kia-kow,-  and 
more  show  of  newness  than  one  meets  with  in  other  of  the  fusty  old 
towns  of  the  Chinese.  Some  new  temples  have  lately  been  built  by  the 
merchants,  and  new  archways,  of  which  the  paint  is  fresh  and  good — a 
thing  rarely  seen  in  China.  Where  the  Great  Wall  crosses  the  town  it 
is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  has  a  solid  arch  with  a  gate,  which  is  closed 
nominally  at  sunset.  There  is  no  traffic  from  the  town  except  through 
this  port,  and  all  Mongols  and  Chinese  dismount  in  passing. 

It  was  here  that  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  crossing  the  ''  Desert 
of  Gobi,"  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuriousness  with  which  our 
travellers  set  about  preparing  for  a  journey  through  *'  the  Land  of  Mut- 
ton," for  such  the  so-called  <'  Desert"  really  u,  and  which  it  was  com- 
puted was  to  last  some  thirty  days,  or  a  little  more.  In  the^  first  plftce, 
they  hired  eight  camels  (but  they  had  really  twelve)  for  bOL  Then 
they  purohas^  two  carts  to  travel  in,  hired  horses  to  take  them  along, 
and  invested  a  further  small  amount  in  ponies.  They  were,  admittedly, 
well  supplied  with  preserved  provisions,  wine,  brandy,  and  bottled  porter, 
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and  they  obtained,  in  addition^  at  Chan^kia-kow,  fresh  beef  and  exeellent 
fte^  Tegetablee,  the  cabbages  being  among  the  finest  in  the  worid. 

Thus  provided  for,  no  wonder  they  faced  the  "  Desert"  with  few  mis- 
giyings,  aa^  considering  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  said  desert  has  a 
<*  post-road"  for  Russian  couriers  and  tt^vellers,  who  d»  not  ohetruet 
their  progress  by  a  whole  earsraD-'lead  of  impediiBenta,  it  ia  a  wonder 
that  tney  should  have  expeiieneed  a«y  whatsoever. 

The  Chinese,  the  most  pati^it  and  persevering  agmaltunsts  in  the 
world,  have  poshed  their  agg^ressions  into  the  skirts  of  the  desert  itself, 
so  the  first  day's  journey  was  through  a  partial^  eukivated  country,  hot 
at  this  elevation  the  night  air  was,  for  the  first  time,  found  to  be  cold. 
This  was  on  the  26th  of  August.  The  next  day  came  the  first  real 
experience  of  the  ''  Desert,"  and  it  is  thus  recorded  : 

^  The  UKMrniug  of  the  27th  of  August  was  as  bright  and  cheery  as  the 
most  Ivvely  fimcy  could  paint.  The  air  resounded  with  the  notes  of  hosts 
of  skyhirks,  which  one  does  not  often  hear  in  these  iar-off  b^^s.  The 
sun  warmed  up  fast,  and  in  a  fisw  hours  dried  up  the  heavy  dew  that  lay 
on  the  grass  in  the  early  morning.  The  pasture  was  eaeeedingiy  ncby 
and  sprinkled  with  *  gowans'  (furae)  and  other  wild  flowers^  which  im* 
parted  a  delictus  fragrance  to  the  firesh  rooming  air.  Many  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  the  Mongol  herasmen  in- 
cessantly galoping  round  their  flocks  to  keep  them  together,  their  shouts 
audible  from  great  distances  in  the  still  air,  and  the  perpetual  movement 
of  parti-eolouored  beasts  gave  an  animation  to  the  scene  that  was  quite 
exhilarating  to  the  spirits.  A  sasaU  brook  trickled  tortueoaly  through 
the  pbin,  where'we  managed  to  kill  a  few  snipe^  greatly  to  the  delight  of 
the  straggling  Mongols^  who  rode  up  to  us  from  various  quarters.  The 
only  bnflding  in  sight  was  a  temple,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  lught, 
and  which  was  the  last  briek-and-mortar  structore  we  were  to  see  for 
many  days.  We  were  now  fistvly  ameng  the  dwellers  in  tents,  and  began 
to  realise  what  it  was  to  be  cut  off  froat  civilised  life ;  for,  whatever  may 
be  the  various  opinions  of  Chinese  civilisation  in  its  higher  developmental 
you  can,  at  aH  events,  obtain  in  China  every  necessary  and  many  luxuries 
for  money.  In  the  'Land  of  Grass'  we  had  to  depend  on  our  own 
resources,  but  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  these  were  amply 
sufiicient  for  us.  Our  introduction  to  nomad  lifo  was  under  happy 
auspices,  and  we  were  at  the  outset  fiivourably  impressed  with  the  Moagelf 
and  their  country,  an  impression  which  never  entirely  were  out^  even 
under  very  adverse  circumstances.  I  never  till  that  mpvaing  experienced 
the  oeascioesness  of  absolute  freedom.  Many  Mongol  visiters  rode  up 
to  our  encampment,  bringing  plentiful  supplies  of  new  milk,  dieese,.and 
other  prepevations  ^rom  milk,  very  like  Devonshire  cream."  (No  doubt 
the  kaimak  of  the  Turkomans.) 

So  much  for  the  so>«al}ed  *'  Desert  of  Gobi/'  so  called  simply  because 
it  is  unexplored.  It  is  like  Arabia,  lifo  in  another  fozm-*-&  life  of 
nomadsy  moving,  as  so  well  described  by  Atkiasoa^  firom  one  pasture  to 
another;  people  without  cereals,  living  almost  solely  on  SMitton ;  people 
like  centaurs  of  old,  almost  always  on  horseback ;  and  who  have  giveo 
birth  to  some  of  the  greatest  oonqueross  and  most  destructive  armies 
that  have  ever  fiooded  the  world.     It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  Mongolia  a 
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Desert ;  it  is  a  wilderness,  a  land  of  gEus  or  pasture,  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses^  and  of  a  fine  nomad  race,  if  you  will ;  but  armies  do  not 
sprisg,  exeept  in  mythological  romance,  from  sand  or  stooea. 

The  said  Desert  is  further  described  at  the  onset  a»  a  successbn  o£ 
plains  and  gentle  uadulatioos,  much  resembling  the  long  swell  of  the 
ocean,  and  here  and  there  the  country  was  a  little  rough  and  hilly. 
There  was  not  a  tree^  and  the  ooeasiouaiL  tent^  or  yurt,  of  a  Mongol 
fiunily  alone  broke  the  monotony  of  the  vast  expanse^  All  Mongols  are, 
it  i&  to  be  observed,  lamas — m.  priests  or  gentlemen,  or  kara  khoo, 
'^  black  men,"  not  bkck  guards.  The  leader  of  the  caravan  was,  for 
example,  a  lama.  A  sheep  may  be  purchased  in  the  Land  of  Mutton  £or 
six  sluUiags,  but.  there  are  many  superatitiooa  conaected  with  the  sale  and 
the  cutting  up  of  the  same.  A  Moagol  having  fallen  in  the  attempt  to 
eatch  one,  would  neither  attempt  to  recapture  it,  nor  sell  another  one. 
Our  travellers  had,  ta  get  the-  peaeaats  to  slay  and  out  up  a  sheep,  to  say, 
'^  How  can  we  lamas  kill  an  animal  ?"  "  Oh,,  yon  are  lamas,"  they  would 
reply,  and  proceed  at  once  with  the  husineaSk  As  for  fice  to  cook  by, 
they  had  nothing  butargels,  or  dried  dung.  It  was  part  of  the  genuine 
he^taHty  of  the  Mongols  always  to  provide  the  caravan  with  this  fuel 
o£  the  steppe,  even  if  the  yurts  were  two  or  three  miles  off.  Game  waa, 
however^  to*  be  met  with  on  the  plains  as  well  as  mutton^  First  in  in- 
portanee  was  the  gurush,.  a  goat-like  spades  of  ant^pe  {Frocapva 
^Mtf^tirosa),  very  difficult  of  approach  ;  next,  sand-grouse,  abuiibdant;  and 
there  were  also  wild  geese,  dacks,  snipey  plofvec,  and  other  birds,  while 
the  plain  xbMlf  waa  in  places  bunrowed  by  jerboaa  and  larger  ammalfl, 
poosibly  the- ''  criltng  hare"  (Lepua  puaiUus). 

At  Mingan,  one  of  their  &9t  statunain  the  wilderness,  after  the  grass 
had  beeone  so-  scant  aa  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  aught  but  sheep  and 
camels,  one-  of  the  latter  animals  had  to  he  exnhanged,  having  broken 
down.  The  track  across  the  wilderness  was  indeed  marked  by  the 
bleaching  bcmee  of  these  patient,  enduring,  suffering  creatures.  Mi. 
Miehie's  pony,  finding  the  pasture  too  poor  for  him,  also  bolted  at  this 
pomt,  and  waa  not  recaptured  for  a  long  time  after. 

They  did  not  get  awi^  from  Mingan  till  the  7th  of  September, 
travelling  mostly  by  nigjbt — a  mode  of  progress  very  nnfavourahle  for  ob- 
servation. At  the  spot  where  they  bivouacked  the  enaning  day,  grass  was 
soaoeeded  by  small  wild  leek,  or  onions,  whkh  sheep  and  camels  liked 
ttttch.  This  plant  is,  as  in  Arabia,  sprinkled  among  the.  grass  or  other 
gtowtha  very  generally,  bat  here  it  covers  vast  tracts^  aad  flourishes  to 
the  exckmMH  of  ecverytlung  tAae^  Mr.  Michie  justly  remarks,  in  reference 
to  the  pnrefy  mutton  diet  of  the  Mongols,  and  the  esteem  ia  which  they 
held  fiftt,  that  the  value  of  a  scale  of  dtiet  dees  not  consist  in  the  promi- 
nence of  any  one  artide,  but  depends  on  the  dtfiEerent  ingredients  which 
ana  necessary  to  sostain  healtk  being  duly  pvopofftiooed*  It  ia  well  known 
that  £Eit  and  facinaceous  foiods  ultimately  fdfil  the  same  pnipeses  in  the 
hamaB  enmomy,  and  hence  it  ia  that  fat  and  oils  ave  eagerly  sought  after, 
wlierever,  aa  am<mg  the  Mongola  and  EsgnimawT,  the  eultivatioa  of 
eeveab  is.  forbiddea  by  soil  and  dimaCe.  li  is  in  the  waaat  of  regard  for 
nmtuaUy  compensating  articles  of  diet  that  the  Banting  system  fails,  aad 
it  is  to  this  want  of  due  proportion  in  the  elementaof  dwt  that  is  due  also 
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the  comparatire  masoular  weakness  of  the  Mongols,  in  spite  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  mutton  and  the  bracing  air  of  the  *'  Desert.**  The 
coolies  of  China  and  Japan  greatly  exceed  them  in  feats  of  strength  and 
in  power  of  endurance,  because  the  rice  on  which  they  feed  contains  a 
more  varied  proportion  of  the  elements  that  nourish  life,  the  poor  quality 
of  the  fere  being  compensated  by  the  incredible  quantities  which  they 
consume.  The  Mongols,  according  to  Mr.  Michie,  fested  for  seven  days 
after  leaving  Chan-kia-kow,  and  when  they  did  eat,  ate  like  wild  beasts, 
laying  in  a  supply  which  would  last  them  another  week.  They  seldom, 
indeed,  carry  meat  with  them,  finding  it  more  convenient  to  take  it  in 
their  stomachs. 

At  a  place  called  Kutul-usu  a  variety  in  the  surface  of  the  steppe  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  occurrence  of  salt-pans,  with  tufts  of  a  dark-greeu 
plant,  which  served  for  grazing  in  the  absence  of  grass.  At  Ulan-khada 
the  presence  of  a  few  dwarf- trees,  scorched  and  scraggy,  but  still  alive, 
grovring  in  a  sheltered  nook  in  a  pass  over  some  rocky  hills,  is  recorded 
as  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  A  little  rill  filtered  close  by,  and  fresh  sofit 
grass  was  found  in  modest  quantity  beside  the  water.  Contrary  to  what 
Vdmbery  experienced  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  our  travellers  were  put  to 
inconvenience,  but  never  actually  suffered  from  want  of  water  in  crossing 
the  so-called  Desert.  The  men  knew  the  position  of  the  wells;  indeed, 
there  were  generally  yurts  on  every  day's  journey,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  party  of  Mongols,  arriving  first  at  a  well,  gave  precedence  to  our 
travellers'  caravan  with  truly  national  generosity.  Mr.  Michie  remarks, 
indeed,. that  the  Mongols  have  many  practical  Christian  virtues. 

On  the  7th  of  September  they  reached  a  well-watered  grassy  plain, 
called  Tsagan-tuguruk.  Vast  flocks  and  herds  were  seen  in  idl  directions, 
and  yurts  in  good  number,  though  at  great  distances  from  one  another. 
The  Sume,  or  temple,  at  this  encampment  was  one  of  the  smallest  places 
of  worship  our  travellers  had  ever  seen.  Within  were  two  old  brass 
trumpets,  which  the  priests  *'  puffed  and  blew  as  if  they  would  have  burst 
their  boilers,  but  the  rusty  old  brass  would  yield  no  sound/'  New 
camels  and  ponies  were  obtained  at  this  Mongol  camp,  and  they  were 
detained  there  two  days  in  effecting  these  arrangements. 

Beyond  this  point  the  steppes  had  almost  al^^surfece  water  and  good 
pasturage,  with  game  and  wild-fowl.  The  water  was,  however,  oflken 
chalk-coloured  and  unpalatable.  Cattle  were  also  abundant.  They  now 
also  encountered  large  caravans  coming  from  Urga  and  Kiachta,  loaded 
with  merchandise  for  China,  as  also  Russian  couriers,  the  postal  service 
through  Mongolia  being  done  by  lamas,  who  take  it  very  leisurely,  gene- 
rally performing  the  distance  from  Chan-kia-kow  to  Kiachta  (seven 
hundred  and  eighty  miles)  in  eleven  or  twelve  days,  by  means  of  relays 
of  horses.  These  matters  would  seem  to  be  of  little  import,  but  they  are 
not  so,  as  they  for  the  first  time  attest  to  the  actual  trade  and  communi- 
cation established  on  the  overland  Siberian  and  Mongolian  route. 

The  country  still  kept  improving  as  they  progressed,  being  broken  into 
irregular  elevations,  and  becoming  more  grassy,  and  inhabited.  The 
Ulin-dhabba  mountains — ^the  only  ones  they  had  seen  in  Mongolia 
worthy  of  the  name— -opened  upon  a  fine  viuley,  alive  with  men  and 
beasts.     There  was  also  no  end  to  the  ox-cart  caravans  that  passed  them 
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on  their  way  to  China.  There  were  between  one  and  two  hundred  carts 
in  eachy  and  they  followed  so  close  on  one  another  that  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  a  continuous  line  of  them  for  the  whole  length  of  a  night's 
march. 

On  the  15th'of  September  they  for  the  first  time  experienced  the  north 
wind,  a  word  of  horrible  signification  to  the  Mongols.  This  wind  blew 
so  mercilessly  across  the  steppe  that  they  could  not  keep  warm,  sleeping 
in  their  carts,  with  their  backs  turned  to  the  wind.  On  the  17th  ice 
formed  during  the  night,  and  as  they  were  travelling  northwards  it 
generally  froze  more  or  less  every  night  afterwards.  The  country,  how- 
ever, was  varied  and  picturesque,  and  they  began  to  pass  mountain 
ranges  amid  snow-storms.  At  the  crest  of  the  passes  are  obons,  or 
cairns,  altars  of  stone,  to  which  every  traveller  adds  his  mite,  while  the 
more  superstitious  dismount  to  propitiate  the  genius  of  the  place  with 
words  and  gestures.  As  they  advanced,  these  mountains  became  clothed 
with  wood,  chiefly  fir  and  birch.  With  the  woods  new  birds  appeared, 
conspicuous  among  which  were  magpies,  jackdaws,  and  pigeons.  They 
had,  in  fact,  passed  the  "  Great  Desert,"  and  would  no  longer  want  argols, 
but  would  find  wood  all  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

The  river  Tolla,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  was  swollen  and  rapid, 
lay  between  them  and  Urga,  the  Mongol  metropolis,  or  great  encampment 
of  the  country ;  and  the  passage  was  not  effected  without  deUy  and  some 
risk.  Two  miles  from  the  ford  was  Maimachin,  a  Chinese  commercial 
and  government  settlement,  walled,  with  houses  of  wood,  and  well-to-do 
shopkeepers,  but  streets  of  black  mud.  Beyond  this  was  Urga,  '*  the 
camp,'*  or  Ta  Kuren,  *'  the  great  enclosure"  of  the  Mongols,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  wide  plateau.  The  population  was  scattered  over  this 
plateau,  without  much  reference  to  regularity  of  arrangement;  and 
instead  of  streets,  the  dwellings  of  the  Mongols  were  separated  by 
crooked  passages.  The  only  bmldings  in  the  place  were  temples,  official 
residences,  and  the  houses  occupied  by  Chinese  or  Russians.  The 
Mongols  live  in  tents,  as  they  do  in  the  Desert,  with  this  difference,  that 
each  family  surrounds  itself  with  a  wooden  palisade  as  a  protection  from 
thieves,  who  are  numerous  among  the  pilgrims  who  resort  on  pious 
missions  to  the  Kuren. 

This  place  is  the  seat  of  the  Great  Lamasery  of  the  Guison-tamba,  or 
Lama-King  of  the  Mongols.  In  this  monastery,  and  in  the  minor  ones 
around  it,  it  has  been  said  that  thirty  thousand  lamas  reside,  which 
estimate,  Mr.  Michie  says,  must  be  received  vrith  caution.  The  two 
great  lamaseries  were  built  in  an  indentation  of  the  mountains  that  form 
the  northern  valley,  which  opens  upon  the  Tolla,  and  they  were  not 
visited  by  onr  travellers,  who,  like  most  Britons  when  on  a  journey,  were 
always  in  a  hurry.  They  are,  however,  reported  to  be  very  extensive, 
and  built  in  Thibetan  style.  The  Lama-King  of  the  Kuren  is  regarded 
by  the  Mongols  as  a  god.  He  can  never  die— he  only  transmigrates. 
The  whole  of  the  Kalkas  tribes  are  under  his  sway,  and  he  is  independent 
of  his  spiritual  superior  the  Dalai-Uma  of  Lassa,  m  Thibet. 

The  '*  Great  Enclosure"  and  Lamasery  of  the  Mongols  has  not  always 
been  where  it  stands  now.  The  old  Mongol  capital  was  Kara  Korum, 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Urga,  in  a  south-west  direction. 
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Thence  it  was  that  the  Huns  issued  forth,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  so- 
called  "^  Desert,"  to  conquer  Asia  and  Europe.  There  also  flourished 
Ung-Khan,  celebrated  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  historians  and 
Romanists  as  a  convert  to  Christianity,  under  the  name  of  Prester  John. 
But  Yenghiz  Khan  held  his  court  on  the  river  Orkhon,  where  but  few  re- 
mains exist,  according  to  Atkinson,  in  the  present  day.  (''Upper  and 
Lower  Amoor,"  p.  866.)  It  would,  as  Mr.  Michie  remarks,  be  a  nopeless 
task  to  unravel  the  descent  of  the  various  races  miscalled  Tartars,  but  still 
two  distinct  sources  can  always  be  traced  :  the  one  Mongolian,  the  other 
Turkish  ;  there  is  no  ethnological  affinity  between  them,  and  the  tribes 
that  have  sprung  from  them  are  as  well  marked.  Hence  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected from  Timour  or  Tamerlane  (Taamfir-Ieng,  or  *'  The  Lame*')  being 
most  venerated  at  Samarkand,  that  he  was  a  Turk,  and  not  a  Mongol,  like 
Attila,  Yenghiz  Khan,  and  Kublai.  So  also  of  his  gpreat-grandson  Baber 
— the  "  Great  Mogul."  Vdmb^ry  Bpeaks  of  the  present  Turkish  amirs 
or  emirs  of  Bokhara  as  claiming  descent  from  Tai'milr-leng ;  and  Abul- 
ghaii  describes  Amir  Timur  Khan,  as  De  Guignes  writes  it,  as  of  the  tribe 
of  Burlass,  whose  chiefs,  known  as  sultans  and  schahs,  as  ^'  Timur  Shah" 
and  ''  Adill  Sultan,'*  were  at  war  with  the  Mongol  Khans  of  Ma-urenner 
until  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  **  Timour"  by  the  capture  of  Balkh. 
But  although  '^  Timour"  expelled  Ilyas  Khodsa,  son  of  ''  Togalak  Timur 
Khan,"  a  true  Turk  and  a  friend  of  "  Timour,"  but  whom  he  afterwards 
cruelly  put  to  death,  Muhammad  Sultan  Khan  remained  Amir  of  Balkh. 
In  the  present  day  the  homogeneous  raee  of  the  Mongols  may  be  divided 
into  the  Kalkas,  the  Burials,  and  the  Kalmuks ;  and  the  sites  of  the  three 
great  capitals,  Kara  Korum,  Yenghiz-Khan's  camp  on  the  Arkhon,  and 
the  actual  Kuren  or  Urgan,  are  all  within  the  same  district,  and  within  a 
few  days*  journey  of  one  another. 

There  are  no  ^ops  in  the  present  metropolitan  encampment  of  the 
Mongols,  that  being  contrary  to  their  nature.  All  things  necessary  for 
Desert  life  are  to  be  purchased  for  bricks  of  tea  in  a  large  open  space 
where  a  kind  of  fair  is  held  under  booths,  principally  by  Mongol -women. 
There  you  may  purchase  horses,  cattle,  tents,  leather  harness,  saddles, 
beef,  mutton,  caps  for  lamas  or  black  men,  female  ornaments,  felt — in 
short,  anything  within  the  scope  of  Mongol  imagination.  The  Mongols, 
although  there  are  people  with  a  thievish  disposition  among  them,  as 
among  all  nations,  are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  honestjr  and  fair 
dealing.  In  nothing,  indeed,  Mr.  Michie  says,  is  the  contrast  between 
Mongols  and  Chinese  more  marked  than  in  the  common  honesty  of 
shopkeepers  or  hawkers. 

The  Russian  government  keeps  up,  it  is  to  be  observed,  a  oonnderablo 
establishment  at  Urga,  the  consul  having  a  body-guard  of  twenty 
Cossacks.  There,  also,  are  many  Russian  merchants,  artisans,  and 
others. 

The  fallen  half-melted  snow  rendered  the  roads  so  bad  beyond  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Mongols,  that  the  camels  had  to  be  exchanged  for 
bullocks,  but  even  with  this  drawback  1^  same  enchanting  scenery  pre- 
sented itself,  valleys  and  undulations,  with  every  variety  of  rock  and 
river,  wooded  hills,  and  high  mountain  ranges,  tumbling  on  each  other. 
Tlie  apparently  rude  maps  that  adorn  De  Guignes'  *^  Abul-ghazi"  are 
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much  more  correct  i^n  almost  all  modem  atlases,  wfaioh  represent  Kara 
Koram,  and  the  other  camps  ki  the  centre  of  the  Mongol  empire,  as  in 
some  undefined  position  right  amidst  the  ''  Desert  of  Gobi."  The  reverse 
is  the  case,  and  Gnnindsata,  the  very  next  valley  reached,  is  described  as 
a  broad  rich  valley,  with  abundant  grass,  and  supporting  vast  herds  of 
cattle.'  So  also  of  the  Boro  valley,  the  one  beyond,  and  which  contained 
the  largest  Mongol  population  they  had  seen  anywhere  c<^lected  in  one 
place.  We  know  from  Atkinson  tiiat  it  is  the  same  with  western  Mon- 
golia, steppes  alternately  barren  or  fertile,  alternating  with  mountain 
and  river  valleys,  affording  summer  and  winter  pastures  aocovding  to  the 
necessities  of  the  season. 

Crossing  the  Khara-gol  and  Bain-gol  rivers  (the  word  gol  or  giil,  used 
by  the  Turks  lor  a  lake,  is  here  ap[died  to  a  river),  the  Shara-gol,  where 
crowds  of  Mongols  were  settled,  and  the  valley  was  covered  '*  witii 
enormous  herds  of  cattle,"  the  church  spires  of  Kiachta  came  at  length 
in  view,  and  our  travellers  were  at  the  end  of  a  journey  which  had 
seemed  to  them,  in  their  fretful  impatience,  interminable.  They  had, 
in  fact,  been  thirty-four  days  in  travelling  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  or  about  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half  per  iliem.  It  certainly  was 
alow  progress,  but  there  were  many  halts. 

On  approaching  Kiachta,  a  town  which  is  every  day  obtaining  addi- 
tional importance,  and  to  which  the  telegraphic  wire  will  soon  extend  on 
its  way  to  Peking,  the  Chinese  town  of  Maimachin  has  first  to  be  passed 
through.  It  is  a  goodly  town  for  China ;  the  streets  are  regular,  wide, 
and  tolerdEiIy  clean.  The  houses  are  also  solid,  tidy,  and  tastefully  deco- 
rated, with  pretty  little  court-yards  and  ornamental  screens  for  their 
doors.  The  Yamun,  or  government  office,  is  at  the  far  end,  and  beyond 
it  is  nn  open  si|uare,  which  constitutes  the  neutral  ground  between  Russia 
and  China.  On  the  Russian  sade  of  the  square  the  traveller  passes 
through  a  gate,  and  thenceforward  finds  himself  under  the  wing  of  the 
great  Russian  eagle,  which  is  everywhere  paraded  over  his  head.  Kiachta 
itself  is,  however,  as  yet  but  a  small  place,  and  contains  few  inhabitants, 
*  except  the  commissary  and  his  dependents,  and  the  Russian  merchants 
who  are  engaged  in  the  China  trade.  The  general  population  lives  at 
Troitskosarf,  which  is  a  good-sized  town,  about  two  miles  from  Kiachta. 
Assisted  by  an  English  resident  in  this  latter  town,  our  travellers  soon 
fell  into  comfortable  quarters. 

As  Mr.  Michie  found  that  the  commissary  of  Kiachta  had  received 
instructions  from  his  superiors,  in  consequence  of  an  application  made  by 
Lord  Napier  to  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  fecilitate  his  journey 
homewards,  his  experiences  of  Siberian  travel  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide 
to  those  who  may  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  well-known  difficulties  to 
be  met  with  at  the  post-stations,  from  the  peculiar  claims  of  rank  and 
oasle,  were  in  his  case  entirely  done  away  with,  and  it  may  be  observed, 
in  his  instance  as  well  as  in  others,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  obviated 
by  the  habitual  courtesy  of  Russian  officials  themselves,  often,  as  by 
Mr.  Mjchie  himself,  rather  discourteously  set  down  to  the  wish  of  the 
Russians  to  af^ear  favourably  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  Still,  Mr, 
Midbie's  experiences,  such  as  they  were,  are  replete  with  interest,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  perusal.    The  comforts  of  life  with  which  he  travelled 
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obliged  him  to  hire  a  tarantass  instead  of  a  kibitka,  and  which,  till  it 
was  finally  broken  up  amid  rocks  and  forests,  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
delay  and  annoyance.  Then,  again,  he  travelled  at  the  very  worst 
season  of  the  year;  the  roads  were  not  dry  as  in  summer,  nor  yet  froza:i 
snow  as  in  winter,  but  for  the  most  part  snow  and  slush  ;  the  nvers  were 
swollen  and  rapid,  and  although  not  frozen,  yet  encumbered  with  ioe, 
which  rendered  their  passage  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  would  mani- 
festly have  been  the  wisest  plan  to  have  stayed  at  Irkutsk,  after  the  pas- 
sag^  of  the  Baikal  (the  Russians  are  busy  making  a  road  round  the 
south  end  of  the  lake),  till  winter  had  fairly  set  in,  when  he  could  have 
travelled  in  sledges  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  a  day,  and 
made  up  for  lost  time.  Irkutsk  is  a  great  town,  with  straight,  wide,  and 
well-kept  streets,  and  churches  with  white  walls  and  bright  green  domes 
or  cupolas.  The  houses  are  large,  and  as  handsome  as  wooden  buildings 
can  well  be  made.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  all  the  great  Siberian 
towns.  The  streets  are  adorned  with  many  fine  shops,  where  every 
European  luxury  is  obtainable  for  money.  Tailors  and  milliners  are 
very  fond  of  parading  flourishine^  signboards  in  French,  and  even  in 
these  remote  cities  Paris  is  looked  to  as  the  seat  of  fashion.  The 
bakers  are  for  the  most  part  Germans.  There  are  some  English  engi- 
neers and  mechanics,  but  Mr.  Michie  declares  that  English  workmen 
deteriorate  in  Siberia.  There  are  good  libraries,  scientific  societies,  a 
theatre,  and  a  newspaper.  All  who  can  afford  it  of  a  population  of 
23,000,  or  in  winter  with  miners  of  27,000,  keep  their  carriage  or 
droshky.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  Mr.  Michie,  "  I  confess  that  my  pre- 
conceived notions  of  Siberian  life  proved  utterly  fallacious.  I  had  pic- 
tured to  myself  a  barren,  inhospitable  climate,  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  any  except  those  who  were  compelled  by  law  to  exist  there,  and 
who  necessarily  had  to  suffer  every  privation.  Instead  of  that  I  found 
settled  communities,  not  only  enjoying  all  the  amenities  of  civilised  life, 
but  living  in  expensive  luxury,  and  many  of  them  in  extravagance.'' 

Our  traveller  fell  in  with  Kirghis  Tartars  in  the  steppe  of  Baraba, 
between  Tomsk  and  Omsk,  for  thcf  last  time,  and  he  says  that  the  women 
are  physically  superior  to  Russian  women  of  the  same  class — cleaner, 
better  dressed,  and  handsomer.  They  have,  in  many  instances,  blue 
eyes  and  fair  complexions,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Kalmuks  and 
Mongols.  In  manners  they  are  also  more  cheerful  than  the  Russians. 
So  sedate  are  the  Russians,  that  even  the  boys  are  described  as  skating 
and  playing  on  the  ice  without  either  zest  or  spirit.  Mr.  Michie's  account 
of  Russian  progress  southwards  among  the  Kirghis  is  amusing.  Every 
year,  he  says,  an  expedition  is  sent  to  the  frontier  to  settle  disputes, 
mainly  originating  in  the  predatory  raids  of  the  Cossacks.  The  Russian 
outposts  are  pushed  on  these  occasions  farther  and  farther  south,  more 
disturbances  are  promoted,  and  so  the  frontier  is,  year  by  year,  extended 
on  the  pretext  of  keeping  the  peace !  The  result — which,  with  occa- 
sional expeditions  on  a  larger  scale,  as  in  Khiva  and  Khokand,  and  which 
roust  ultimately  end  in  the  absorption  of  Central  Asia  into  the  Russian 
empire — are,  as  we  have  argued  in  our  notice  of  Vambery's  book,  and 
Mr.  Michie  also  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  advantageous  to  civilisation. 
"  The  Kirghis,"  says  Mr.  Michie,  '<  who  live  as  Russian  subjects  in  the 
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province  of  Omsk,  are  probably  more  comfortable  than  their  semi-nomad 
Dretbren  who  feed  their  cattle  on  the  southern  steppes.  The  Mongol 
tribes,  who  dwell  under  the  auspices  of  Russia,  under  the  name  of  Buriats, 
are  more  cultivated,  and  lead  a  more  civilised  life  than  the  Mongols 
proper.  They  enjoy  some  degree  of  comfort,  and  have,  undoubtedly, 
improved  by  their  contact  with  the  Russians."  "On  the  whole,  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Russia  have  been  the  means  of  spreading  the 
benefits  of  civilisation  and  Christianity  (in  a  much  diluted  form,  it  must 
be  confessed)  to  many  savage  tribes.  High  roads  have  been  opened 
through  deserts,  and  commerce  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  conquest. 
The  tribes  who  have  become  Russian,  enjoy,  under  the  shelter  of  a  strong 
government,  immunity  from  war  with  neighbouring  tribes,  to  which  they 
were  in  former  times  constantly  exposed,  and  have  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  more  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.'* 

With  respect  to  the  relations  of  Russia  and  China,  they  are,  as  discussed 
at  length  by  Mr.  Michie,  quite  different.  The  empire  of  Chma,  declining 
and  prostrate  in  one  respect,  is  reviving  in  others,  and  has  a  vast  future 
before  it.  This  future  lies  in  an  extended  commerce,  in  the  extinction 
of  rebellion,  and  the  introduction  of  steam-boats  and  railways,  and  of 
machinery.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Michie  justly  observes,  the  government  that 
has  become  old  and  feeble,  and  a  change  of  dynasty  may  yet  restore  to 
China  the  lustre  which  legitimately  belongs  to  so  great  a  nation.  Russia 
may  encroach  in  Mongolia  and  Mantchu  Tartary,  as  it  does  in  Central 
Asia  towards  Afghanistan;  but  there  will  always  be  a  point  beyond 
which  it  will  not  for  ages,  if  ever,  extend  its  semi-barbarous  outposts. 
The  interests  of  Russia,  as  of  other  European  nations,  must  ever  remain 
commercial ;  Russia  cannot  conquer,  subdue,  and  hold  China,  more 
especially  with  European  powers  on  the  seaboard.  Their  policy  is,  then, 
to  open  roads  and  ways  (as  anticipated  by  telegraphic  communication) 
with  Peking,  till  the  day  for  railroads  shall  have  come.  The  Siberian 
overland  route  will  then  be  established  as  a  reality,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
interests  save  the  American,  and  an  honourable  rivalry  will  be  established 
between  overland  commerce,  transit,  and  communication,  and  that  already 
existing  by  sea.  That  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  shown 
by  its  greater  cheapness,  and  by  the  fact  that  Russia  herself  is  opening 
her  ports  to  Chinese  commerce ;  but  still  an  overland  route  would  be  a 
desirable  thing. 
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Bt  Alsxanbsb  Ardkbws. 

xoi.  and  xiv. — ^libebiil  and  8ierxa  ubone. 

We  have  had  ihe  |>lea8ure  of  taking^  part  in  the  ceremoniab  of  the 
iDternationai  Ezhihition  with  a  black  gentleman  who  represented  the 
Bepuhlic  of  Liberia.  There  waa  no  United  States  oommissionfir  to  torn 
his  back  upon  him  with  marked  and  atadied  insalt  as  at  the  ExUbiiion 
c^  '61,  and  the  representative  of  the  well-ordered  republic,  which  might 
set  an  example  to  the  other  distracted  and  convulsed  one,  took  his  p«rt 
in  the  prooessicm  and  his  place  at  presentations,  evexy  whit  as  good,  and 
as  respected,  and  as  respectable,  as  the  best  of  us.  And  why  not  ?  Liberia 
has  been  a  standing  answer  for  thirty  years  to  those  who  argued  that  the 
negroes  are  not  a  race  ci^ble  of  self-government,  and  only  to  be  ruled 
and  kept  in  order  by  the  seourge  and  chain.  Although  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  it  possesses  in  ite  position  and  constitution  eo  mai^  distinct 
and  different  features  from  the  other  settlements,  that  we  have  reserved 
it  for  a  separate  paper,  and  preferred  to  treat  of  it  as  standing,  as  it  does, 
by  itself. 

We  quote  Mr.  Coneul  Halston^e  concise  deseriplion  of  this  country, 
and  her  products  and  capabilities : 

''  Liberia  has  a  frontage  of  about  seven  hundred  mites  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  a  little  beyond  the  Cavally  River  on  the 
east,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  north-west,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea ;  but  running  back  indeBnitely  from  fifty  or  sixty  to  a 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  embracing  about  seventy  thousand  square 
miles  of  area.  It  is  situated  within  the  tropics ;  the  capital,  Monrovia, 
being  in  latitude  6°  30'  north  of  the  equator.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  all  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  cotton,  v)hich  grows  spontaneously  throughout  the 
country.  The  population  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  thousand 
souls,  consista^g  of  about  fifteen  thousand  of  original  American  negroes, 
who,  living  unhappily  in  their  native  land  (the  United  States),  liave  been 
aided  to  migrate  to  the  west  coast  by  the  American  Colonisation  Society, 
and  formed  a  republic,  where,  by  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  their  govern- 
ment, they  have  attained  this  large  population  of  native  Africans,  who 
there  enjoy  freedom  from  wars  generated  by  the  cursed  slave  trade,  which 
formerly  was  rife  on  the  whole  of  this  coast,  but  which,  since  the  Ame- 
rican negroes  have  been  settled  there,  is  completely  extirpated.  The 
British  government  have  kindly  forwarded  a  small  vessel  of  war  (6ve  guns), 
to  act  as  guarda  costa,  and  for  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in  which, 
since  1848,  she  has  been  very  successful.  The  government  consists  of  a 
president  and  legislature,  both  elected  by  the  people;  the  president  is 
elected  for  two  years,  and  has  concurrent  powers  (right  of  approval  and 
right  of  veto),  with  the  legislature,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  chosen  by  the  people.  Each  county  (of  which  there 
are  four)  has  two  senators,  each  ten  thousand  souls  haying  one  repre- 
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sentative.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Ae  extension  of  the  repre- 
sentative eygkem  may  be  boundless  as  conntry  and  population  increase." 

The  revenue,  denized  chiefly  irom  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  was, 
in  1860,  67,6110  doHsrs  (or  about  ld,430/.)>  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
year  being  67,334  doHars.  The  prisoipal  exports  have  been  sugar, 
eoffee,  rice,  palm-oil,  ground-nuts,  arrowroot,  canewood,  gold  dust,  &c. 
The  colony  (as  it  is  generally,  but  not  quite  correctly,  called)  takes  its 
supplies  of  £our,  salt  beef  and  pork,  salt  and  dried  fish,  tobacco,  and 
some  cotton  goods,  from  America,  though  it  has  considerable  dealings 
with  our  own  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Staffordshire  markets. 

The  president  has  entered  warmly  into  the  suggestions  made  to  him 
at  various  times  for  the  promotion  of  systematic  cotton  cultivation,  and 
the  emissaries  whom  he  sent  out  among  the  inhabitants  to  instruct  and 
advise  them  on  the  matter,  report  that  **  the  subject  takes  well  with  every 
native,"  and  that  "  the  people  are  now  clearing  up  land  enthusiastically 
for  cotton  planting,  and,  having  on  hand  an  abundance  of  seed,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  they  can  now  plant  a;t  the  proper  season." 

Amongst  the  other  enlightened  institutions  of  Liberia  is  an  annual  fair 
held  in  December,  at  which  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  articles  of  native 
production.  Several  samples  of  cotton  have  been  exhibited  at  these  fairs 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  which  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
prizes  in  the  form  of  medals,  cotton  gins,  &c.  The  Liberian  cotton  has 
been  pronounced  at  Mjanchester  superior  to  any  American  cotton,  except 
Sea  Island. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  encouragement  of  the  president  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  natives  will  succeed  in  covering  any  large  tract 
of  this  country  with  cotton  crops.  If  so,  their  efforts  will  be  justified  by 
the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  accessibilify  to  markets— for  it 
is  reckoned  that  the  cotton  could  be  got  to  Liverpool  in  a  shorter  time 
from  Liberia  than  from  New  Orleans  (irrespective  of  blockade) — and  a 
tolerable  supply  of  hbour  at  about  ninepenee  or  tenpenee  a  day. 

SnrRBA  Leoke  ought  to  have  the  same  chance  of  successfully  producing 
cotton  for  our  markets  as  Liberia,  the  two  countries  possessing  many 
features  of  soil,  climate,  and  population  in  common.  A  coloured  gentle- 
man, writing  horn  Free  Town,  says :  ^  As  to  business  attainments,  even 
in  this  city  we  have  a  class  of  native  men,  but  partially  educated,  not 
twenty  years  from  the  decks  of  the  slaving  vessels,  whose  instructive 
knowledge  of  domestic  economy,  business  tact,  and  skill  in  financiering,  is 
said  to  surpass  the  Jews'  in  Cheapside.  I  state  the  fact  not  so  much  to 
commend  such  a  principle,  as  to  show  that,  while  there  is  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many  dF  the  friends  of  the  black  man  that  our  people  in  America 
are  an  improvident  and  prodigal  race,  we  have  the  other  extreme  among 
the  Afi-icans  in  their  own  native  country."  We  should  think  there  will 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  convincing  men  of  this  stamp  how  profitably 
their  attention  might  be  turned  to  the  production  of  cotton.  Such  smau 
quantities  of  Sierra  Leone  cotton  as  have  hitherto  come  to  hand  have  been 
estimated  above  the  average  samples  of  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Siam, 
llhe  Andamans,  East  Africa,  Turkey,  or  Egypt,  so  that  it  seems  to  be 
simply  a  question  of  cost. 

A  considerable  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  id  carried  on  by  4^e 
native  population  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  fifty  miles  in  the  interior,  at 
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the  back  of  these  settlements,  and  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of 
,  these  cloths  are  sold  at  Monrovia  annually.  The  seed  from  which  the 
staple  is  produced  is  principally  indig;enous,  but  the  natives  possess  also 
the  kidney  or  Brazilian  seed.  As  the  free  black  settlements  of  the  coast 
expand,  it  is  in  the  order  of  things  that  this  enterprise  of  the  interior 
should  become  developed,  and  a  wide  cultivation  follow  on  the  opening 
up  of  outlets. 

XV. — OAHBIA. 

Cotton-gro?ring  is  no  novelty  in  any  nart  of  Africa,  and  its  production 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  its  consequent  exportation,  was 
realised  thirty  years  ago  among  the  settlements  on  the  river  Gambia. 
But  the  competition  that  drove  back  the  supplies  from  Egypt  and  India 
— the  competition  of  American  slave  labour — stopped  our  supply  from 
the  Gambia.  Not  that  it  had  at  any  time  risen  to  very  large  proportions; 
it  was  a  short-stapled  cotton,  and,  there  being  no  gins  in  the  country,  it 
came  to  us  undeaned  ;  so  that  its  value  in  the  market  dropped  to  tHree- 
pence-halfpenny  to  fourpence  per  pound,  which  was  not  a  remunerative 
price  to  the  merchants  and  traders  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
it  of  the  native  producers,  and  the  latter,  finding  no  customers  coming  to 
buy,  and  knowing  no  means  of  sending  it  to  the  distant  and  probably 
unknown  market,  themselves  discontinued  the  raising  of  a  larger  quantity 
than  sufficed  for  their  own  wants.  This  disappointment  and  discourage- 
ment have  heaped  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  now  persuade 
a  people  not  remarkable  for  industry  or  enterprise  to  sow  once  more, 
under  revived  prospects,  a  crop  which  has  been  proved  to  be  favoured 
both  by  soil  and  climate.  The  exportation  lastea  from  1834  to  1839, 
when  the  yl^arly  increasing  inundations  of  the  market  with  American 
cotton  drove  most  other  kinds  out  of  the  field.  However,  one  enterprising 
merchant,  resident  at  Combo,  imported  some  Pernambuco  seed  in  the 
year  1855,  and  raised  some  samples,  which  were  valued  at  Manchester  (in 
the  normal  state  of  the  cotton  market,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war)  at  tenpence  per  pound.  But  then  came  rebellion  on  the  Gambia, 
and  a  check  to  industry  and  commerce. 

Governor  D'Arcy,  in  1860,  says,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  ^  Native  cot- 
ton is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  up  the  river  Gambia ;  it  is  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  Foulahs,  and  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  native 
cloths.  It  only  requires  an  increasing  demand,  at  remunerative  prices, 
to  increase  the  growth  of  it."  This  is  simply  what  might  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  eighty  or  ninety  different  countries  or  colonies  whose  posi- 
tion on  the  globe  and  under  the  heavens  enables  them  to  produce  cotton 
at  all ;  but  there  are  special  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  the  Gambian  set- 
tlements. The  country  of  the  Upper  Combo  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  adapted  for  cotton  growing,  and  a  very  large  tract  of  country  has 
been  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  ground-nuts.  But  the  Mandingoes, 
the  aborigines  of  ihe  place,  are,  true  to  the  character  of  African  Maho- 
medans,  an  indolent  race,  barely  looking  to  the  cultivation  of  their  com, 
and  leavine^  the  women  and  children  to  attend  to  the  other  products  of 
the  soil — mdigo,  cotton,  rice,  ground-nuts,  &c.  &c«  Happily,  however, 
a  more  industrious  people,  the  SerrawoUies,  are  coming  up  from  the  in- 
terior, curious  to  see  what  is  going  on  iivthis  newly-pacified  and  half- 
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eiYilised  country,  and  are  encouraged  by  our  government  to  settle  on 
grants  of  land  under  the  protection  of  the  British  fla?.  If  these  Cen- 
tral African  agriculturists  can  see  their  way  to  a  profitable  prosecution 
of  cotton  planting,  there  is  hope  of  Gambia  once  more  making  an  ap- 
pearance in  our  markets.* 

ZYL— FEBNANDO  PC. 

Twenty-eight  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  Bight  of  BiafFra,  in- 
cluding several  outlets  of  the  Niger.  Almost  all  these  rivers  are  navi- 
gable by  small  steamers.  Surely  we  have  at  length  alighted  on  the  great 
cotton-field  of  Africa,  opened  up  on  both  shores  of  the  Niger,  even  into 
the  &r  interior,  where  cotton  is  known  to  grow  indigenous  and  prolific ! 
Perhaps  so.  But  there  are  few  symptoms  of  it  to  be  found  about  the 
vicinity  of  Fernando  Po.  Not  because  the  loamy  soil  and  humid  climate 
are  not  eminently  suitable  to  the  Gossypium  of  all  kinds,  not  that  facilities 
for  reaching  a  port  of  shipment  are  wanting,  but  because  there  has  been  a 
more  profitable  purpose  to  which  the  land  could  be  turned — the  cultiva- 
tion of  ground-nuts.  The  natives  are  suffidently  alive  to  their  own 
worldly  advantages :  show  to  them  that  cotton  would  pay  them  better 
than  ground-nuts,  and  you  will  soon  have  the  rich  valleys  covered  with 
it.  There  is  an  indigenous  and  perennial  species  which  only  wants  en- 
couraging and  cultivatinfi^,  and  it  will  yield  a  bountiful  supply.  The 
king  of  Old  Calabar,  his  Majesty  Eyo,  the  Unnumbered,  is  a  most 
speculative  sovereign,  and  would  give  up  a  portion  of  his  territory  to  the 
experimental  planting  of  cotton,  if  some  one  would  show  him  the  way. 
This  is  what  he  tells  the  British  consul ;  and  he  is  a  man  who  has  exhi- 
bited so  much  commercial  shrewdness  already  (having  raised  himself 
from  the  position  of  "  puU-a-hoy"  in  the  royal  boat  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  realm  simply  by  his  tradine  in  ground-nuts  and  palm-oil),  as  to 
warrant  a  belief  that  he  would  be  a  most  valuable  agent  in  extending 
the  development  of  the  cotton  trade  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

ITO. — ALGERIA. 

Were  the  French  by  nature,  habit,  temperament,  or  political  insti- 
tution, a  colonising  nation — were  they  endowed  with  the  patience  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  which  characterise  English,  or  even  German,  emi- 
grants in  conquering  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  first  settlers, 
Algeria  would  ere  now  have  yielded  to  them  a  rich  reward.  In  latter 
years  she,  has  made  more  rapid  strides  under  the  energetic  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III. ;  but  she  is  yet  far  from  that  position  which  her 
manifold  natural  resources  and  her  geographical  situation  in  regard  to 
European  markets  entitle  her  to  assume.  The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855, 
and  Uie  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  afforded  us  some  specimens  of 
her  beautiful  and  varied  products.  We  were  shown  bread-stuffs,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  fibres  of  various  kinds,  timbers  for  building,  and 

*  These  papers  were,  it  has  already  been  said,  prepared  in  the  jear  1862;  but, 
as  they  are  passing  through  the  nress,  the  author  feels  called  upon  to  add  a  word 
deploring  the  death  of  Dr.  Baikie  (the  news  of  which  has  just  reached  this 
co!mtry\  to  whom  the  cause  of  civilisation  in  Africa,  and  the  special  means  to- 
wards that  end  afforded  by  an  extension  of  cotton  coltivatioD,  is  so  deeply  in- 
debted.—Jan.  1865. 
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woods  for  eabinet  work,  wioes,  oxIb^  fruity  tobaeeo,  dye*>stofh,  essences 
and  spices,  marbles^  minerals — ^in  fact^  almost  everything  tiiat  natoie 
produces. 

The  cotton  grown  ia  Algeria  is  of  a  peooliarly  long^  staple  of  the 
Georgian  kind.  This  is  particularly  and  almost  azoliiaivaly  the  case  in 
the  proyince  of  Oran,  whilst  in  the  province  of  Constantine  the  prepon- 
derance is  in  favour  of  the  short  staple.  The  cost  of  cultivating  two  and 
a  half  acres  of  land  is  computed  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  firanea,  while 
the  produce  per  acre  a  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pouiula  of  Sea  Island, 
or  five  hundred  pounds  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  haa  given  every  encouragement  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  in  this  portion  of  his  dominions,  by  of&ring  a  liberal 
bounty  on  every  pound  of  cotton  exported ;  and,  thus  fostered^  the  pro- 
duction of  ten  years  increased  in  the  ratio  exhibited  in  the  following 
returns: 

Qaantity  of  Land        Produce  in  Clean 
Season.  No.  of  Planters,     under  Cultiyation.  Cotton. 

Hec.     a.    c  Kllogrammea 


1851—? 

109 

44  94 

0 

4,303 

1862-^ 

693 

474    0 

0 

ia,982 

1863-4 

1417 

1720    0 

0 

85,710 

1864—5 

726 

1530    0 

0 

71,310 

1856—6 

435 

1^23    0 

0 

66,972 

1856—7 

494 

1500    0 

0 

93,070 

1857-8 

1095 

2058    0 

0 

104,416 

1858-9 

426 

1475    0 

0 

106,431 

1859-^0 

333 

1484    0 

0 

106,473 

And,  in  1860-1,  the  quantity  produced  had  risen  to  I59fi52  kilo- 
grammes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  planters  decreased  as  the  quan- 
tity produced  was  multiplied — a  significant  fact,  seeming  to  show  that 
the  cultivation  was  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  small  fEirmers,  and  being 
taken  up  by  men  of  larger  means  and  holdings. 

In  1858  a  number  of  Piedmontese  emigrated  to  the  proviace  of  Oran, 
under  the  auspices  of  M.  de  Brai,  a  Protestant  clergyman,,  who  had  pro- 
cured a  grant  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  for  the  purpose  near 
Aumale ;  but  we  have  not  heard  what  success  has  attended  their  indusr 
try.  A  year  or  two  later,  the  French  government,  through  its  viceroy, 
the  Due  de  Malakhoff,  granted  a  concession  of  seventy  thousand  acres 
of  the  plain  of  Habra  (including  the  rieh  marshes  of  Maeto,  to  the  extent 
of  thirty  thousand  acres)  to  a  company  of  Eoglish  capitalists  ior  the  cul- 
tivation of  long  staple  silky  cotton,  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  with  a 
special  exemption  &om  taxes»  These  two  instances  show  the  dbposition 
of  the  French  government  to  extend  every  assistance  to  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  cultivation.  The  proximity  of  Algeria  to  European 
markets,  and  especially  to  the  universal  port  of  Marseilles,  is  not  to  be 
omitted  in  summing  up  the  natural  advantages  the  colony  possesses  for 
this  trade. 

XTin.  AND  XIX. — MOIUKSGO  ANI>  TIZNIS. 

Africa  has  necessarily  taken  up  so  much  of  otir  space  and  attention 
that  we  must  group  what  remains  of  it,  or  we  shall  never  get  round  the 
Cape,  and  the  patience  of  our  over-taxed  readers  will  be  exhausted  be£>re 
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we  get  to  Australia.  We  iken  have  the  Weat  lodfa  Islands  to  yisit ; 
but  there^  witk  &  oorsory  mrvey  of  South  America,  and  a  flying  glance 
at  the  Levant,  we  muat  bring  oar  labours  to  a  close,  or,  vitallj  interest- 
ing  dioogli  the  sul^ct  be  just  now,  we  shall  not  haT«  many  who  will 
keep  ue  compaay  to  the  end. 

Of  the  oottsB  prospects  of  Morocco  we  have  very  little  information. 
Cotton  has  beent  grown  there  to  a  moderate  quantity  and  of  good  medium 
quality ;  bnt  to  what  extent  the  cultivartion  is  capable  of  being  enlarged, 
or  knproved,  we  cannot  say. 

Of  Tunis  ve  have  more  defiaite  particoiars.  Consul  Wood  reported, 
in  1859^  that  tiM  Bey's  government  was  most  liberally  disposed  on  the 
subject,  and  that  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  had  been  subscribed 
within  the  zegeaey  itself  to  prosecute  experiments.  With  this  sum,  and 
tt  grant  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  of 
Manchester,  between  twelve  and  fifibeen  hundred  acres  of  land  were  at 
once 'put  under  cultivation  with  Egyptian  and  American  seed.  The  site 
chosen  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  river  Mejerda,  with  a  view  to  easy 
irrigation.  The  result  was  that  the  Egyptian  seed  fructified  most  luxu- 
riantly, and  gave  strong  and  healthy  plants,  which  yielded  eighty  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  '*  forms  or  bulbs'^  each.  The  cotton  from  these  forms 
was  said  to  be  beautifully  white,  resembling  silk,  and  of  superior  quality. 
The  American  seed  also  produced  fine  healthy  plants,  and  yielded  cotton 
superior  to  any  grown  in  Morocco.  The  small  quantity  sent  over  fetched 
e^htpenee  and  eightpence-halfpenny  per  pound  in  Liverpool ;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  was  in  1859. 

XX. — SXHSaAL. 

We  eaxniot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the  letter 
of  M.  Le  Compte  to  the  Cotton  Conference,  on  the  resources  of  the 
several  French  peesessions,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Senegal : 

**  In  Seneg^  cotton  grows  wild  everywhere  upon  the  sides  of  the  river. 
The  phint  &en  attains  a  medium  size,  lasts  many  years,  grows  in  the 
poorest  soils,  and  produces  abundantly.  No  para^te  insect  blemishes  its 
whiteness,  and  its  sole  enemy  is  tJie  wind  of  the  desert,  which  carries 
away  to  a  distance  the  fibres  of  the  over-ripe  bolls ;  but  this  inconve- 
menoe  is  o^y  a  warning  to  the  cultivators  to  exercise  more  care,  and 
gather  their  crops  is  time.  The  cottons  of  Senegal,  of  remarkable  fibe- 
ncss  and  great  strength,  are  classed  with  the  medium  sorts  of  America, 
although  considerably  shorter."  .  .  .  .  '^  The  quantity  of  cotton  fabrics 
manufiietured  in  the  native  looms  from  St.  Louis  to  Galam,  and  in  the 
Bondon,  is  enormous.  Indeed,  the  raw  material  consumed  in  this  year 
(1862)  cannot  be  estimsrted  at  less  than  one  million  of  kik>grammes. 
Without  speaking  of  the  Banibouk  and  the  states  still  dcsohited  by  the 
war,  which  are  aUe  to  furnish  eonsderable  quantities,  there  are  in  Fon- 
tateto  and  in  Wak>  thousands  of  hectares  of  laad  which  await  the  culti- 
vator, paoflNsing  to  him  mck  year  an  abttudsnt  crop,  with  no  other 
kbew  ttum  that  of  removing  weeds,  which  costs  little  v  fbr  the  cotton- 
seed nay  be  sows  akm^  wi^,  aad  in  the  ground  prepared  for,  mil,  with- 
out fe«r  of  one  plant  injuring  the  other.  Mai  is  the  prinoipal  sustenance 
of  the  eoimtry,  and  it  is  raze  that  the  same  field  semes  two  years  for  that 
crop  in  succession.     Thus^  in  process  of  a  few  year%  the  soil  would  find 
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itself  entirely  covered  with  eotton-treefl,  which  would  require  only  slight 
attention  each  year.  There  are,  moreover,  the  herders  of  the  Cayor,  the 
margins  of  the  numerous  salt  *  marigots/  which  furrow  the  environs  of 
St.  Louis,  which  are  most  suitable  to  this  culture.  The  long  staples 
would  be  extremely  likely  to  succeed  there ;  but,  without  any  doubt,  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  thence  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales 
of  fine  short  staple  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  kind.  The  govern- 
ment has  spared  no  pains  up  to  the  present  time  to  develop  this  culture 
in  our  possessions,  and  to  provide  for  its  complete  success  in  the  future." 

The  Senegal  producers  found  themselves  suddenly  embarrassed  by  an 
unexpected  dilemma.  The  large  sixe  of  the  seeds,  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibre  in  its  adherence  to  them,  baffled  all  the  power  of  the  gins  sent  out  to 
them — ^the  Saw  gin  and  the  Dunlop  gin  were  both  found  unequal  to  the 
work,  but  the  double-acting  Macarthy  gin  was  at  length  introduced,  and 
the  cotton  cleaned  away  from  the  seed. 

The  indigenous  cotton  of  Senegal  is  described  to  us  as  *'  of  a  useful 
quality,  resembling  American  in  fineness  and  strength,  though  rather 
shorter  in  fibre." 

XZI.— CAPX  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

If  cotton  do  not  form  an  item  in  the  future  exports  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  two  agricultural  societies 
seated  at  Grahamstown  and  Albany,  by  whom  seed  has  been  distributed 
among  the  farmers  of  Lower  Albany,  Fort  Beaufort,  Victoria,  Kaffiraria, 
and  Peddie,  from  which  excellent  samples  have  been  raised.  We  fear, 
however,  that  it  will  never  become  a  field-crop  in  this  colony.  It  may 
do  very  well  in  gardens  and  well-sheltered  and  irrigated  places,  but  the 
climate  of  most  parts  of  the  Cape  is  too  dry  to  suit  it  kmdly,  and  the 
terrible  gales  that  blow  just  as  the  pods  are  bursting  would  sadly  dete- 
riorate the  condition  of  the  fibre.  Yet  there  are  districts  within  the 
territory  of  the  colony  (Natal,  it  must  be  remembered,  we  treated  of 
separately)  which  suit  the  somewhat  dainty  requirements  of  this 
exotic  (for  there  is  no  indigenous  kind,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa; 
the  Eriocephalus  produces  a  substance  somewhat  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  cotton,  but  without  its  cohesive  qualities,  and,  if  it  can  be 
ranked  in  the  same  category  at  all,  it  must  be  only  as  a  bastard  cotton 
of  low  degree) ;  probably  the  coast  district  of  the  eastern  province 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  its  culture,  and  even  more  so  than 
in  the  growth  of  wheat.  For  erain  crops  in  this  part  of  the  colony  are 
liable  to  visitations  of  rust,  whidi  attack  and  destroy  all  cereals,  but  pass 
harmlessly  by  the  cotton-plants.  But  even  there  it  can  only  be  sown, 
with  any  chance  of  success,  in  picked  neighbourhoods,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  "  vleys,"  or  large  pools  or  ponds  of  water.  Cheap  labour  is  not 
abundant  enough  to  admit  of  remunerative  returns ;  so  that,  all  things 
considered,  we  fear  that  any  flattering  anticipation  of  ever  getting  a  large 
supply  of  cotton  from  the  Cape  of  &Dod  Hope  must  prove  delusive. 

The  indigenous  plant,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  Uriocephalus 
Racemosus  and  E.  Afiricanus^  may  prove  commercially  useful  (for  it  is 
our  creed  that  nothing  grows  in  vain),  but  never  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton,  for  the  reason  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  very  small  quantity  of  produce  from  each  plant. 
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LONDON  IN  THE  WOODS. 

After  the  lapse  of  niDeteen  centuries  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  round  London  when  Caesar  advanced  upon  St. 
Albans,  which  at  that  period  he  named  as  '^  the  capital  of  Cassibelaunus.'' 
The  word  ''beP'  being  understood  to  signify  *'a  king/'  the  name  Cassi- 
belaunus  would  mean  *'  the  kine  of  the  Gassi,"  a  tribe  that  inhabited  the 
part  of  Hertfordshire  now  called  the  hundred  of  Cashiobury. 

The  Thames  was  not  yet  embanked,  and  the  tide  rose  over  great 
marshes  extending  from  the  Surrey  hills  to  the  high  ground  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  The  only  ford  appears  to  have  been  at  Thorney 
Island,  which  divided  the  stream,  and  the  passage  to  this  ford  is  pointed 
out  by  the  line  of  the  Edgeware-road. 

On  a  map  this  road  truly  comes  from  St.  Albans,  but  it  does  not  point 
towards  London;  for  London  is  not  mentioned  by  Cssar,  and  in  his  time 
it  may  have  been  little  more  than  a  village  in  the  woods.  Far  from  this 
direction,  the  Edgeware-road  points  towards  Thorney  Island  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  onward  to  the  Horseferry  by  Lambeth  Palace.  It 
is  clear  that  this  is  one  of  those  ancient  British  track-ways  many  of 
which  were  discovered  and  laid  down  in  maps  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  Thorney  Island  was,  in  fact,  an  island.  The 
river  was  then  silting  up  its  ancient  bed  and  forming  a  new  channel, 
which  IS  the  present  existing  line  of  the  Thames.  The  old  channel  may 
be  represented  by  the  ornamental  water  in  St.  James's  Park ;  and  so  late 
as  the  time  of  King  Henry  III.  mention  is  made,  on  the  Patent  Rolls,  of 
a  bridge  over  this  channel,  about  the  spot  where  Whitehall  Chapel  now 
stands.  Thus  the  Edgeware-road  ran  towards  this  ford,  or  rather  these 
two  fords,  first  across  the  Park  into  Thorney  Island,  and  thence  across 
the  present  stream  by  the  Horseferry  to  Lambeth.  Afterwards,  the  road 
appears  to  have  radiated  by  various  lines  into  Kent  and  Surrey. 

In  his  march  upon  St  Albans,  Julius  Caesar  avoided  the  Edgeware- 
road,  though  it  was  more  direct  than  the  course  which  he  adopted  by 
Kingston  and  Harrow.  It  would  have  been  too  dangerous  to  become 
entangled  in  the  marshes  of  the  Thames  with  an  enemy  in  his  front  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  tide.  Therefore  he  adopted  the  high  ground  for  his 
line  of  march  as  being  the  safer. 

Where  written  history  affords  but  a  dim  and  uncertain  light,  tradition 
must  be  accepted  as  an. auxiliary  to  the  historian,  and  we  therefore  receive 
the  opinion  of  the  best  antiquaries  that  Caesar's  camp  at  Wimbledon  was 
occupied  by  the  army  on  its  way  towards  Kingston.  But  the  deficiency 
of  water  would  prevent  a  halt  of  more  than  a  few  hours  at  that  spot. 
This  camp  is  nearly  circular,  and  was  therefore  not  constructed  by  the 
army  of  Caesar,  but  by  an  earlier  people,  though  it  has  certainly  been 
occupied  by  Roman  troops  at  some  period,  as  the  remains  discovered  in 
the  last  century  plainly  attest  This  camp  closely  resembles  that  early 
form  of  entrenchment  the  Irish  Rath,  though  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  Celts  of  the  Bronse  Period. 
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The  same  reasons  that  indaced  Caesar  to  avoid  the  marshes  of  the 
Thames,  and  to  prefer  taking  his  course  over  high  ground  in  his  advance 
upon  St.  Albans,  would  be  equally  influential  on  his  return  towards  the 
coast.  He  had  experienced  a  severe  check  at  Kingston,  and  a  defeat 
would  have  been  fatal  to  his  army,  involved  as  it  was  among  woods  and 
marshes,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country.  Thus  his  return  by 
the  high  ground  of  his  advance  would  be  again  to  cross  the  river  higher 
up,  by  Caesar's  camp,  at  Chertsey,  and  by  the  wood  near  ChetUey,  which 
tradition  says  the  Romans  burnt  in  their  retreat,  and  the  charred  remaans 
of  which  are  still  found  underneath  the  turf.  This  operation  of  firing 
the  woods  must  have  been  done  to  cheek  the  Britons,  and  to  cover  the 
retiring  ranks  of  the  legions.  The  Edgeware-road  presented  a  short  cut 
by  which  the  British  chariots  could  pursue  the  Romans,  and  attack  their 
left  flank  as  they  broke  up  from  Ghertsey,  and  retreated  towards  the 
coast.  The  Britons  were  acquainted  with  the  fords  of  the  Thames,  and 
also  with  the  periods  of  the  tides,  ^y  this  short  cot  they  could  antici- 
pate the  enemy,  supposing  the  Romans  to  be  marching  towards  the  east. 
Thus  the  statement  of  the  Roman  writer,  that  Csosar  waa  pursued  to  the 
coast,  becomes  intelligible. 

In  no  English  history  have  we  ever  soen  any  explanation  why  the 
Romans  choee  the  present  site  of  London  for  the  foundation  of  an  im- 
portant mercantile  city,  but  in  an  old  French  folio,  published  at  Pans  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  a  clear  explanation  is  fully, given.  The 
French  writer  says  that  the  Romans  built  a  city  on  the  present  spot 
because  it  is  at  the  highest  point  up  the  river  to  which  trading  ships 
could  ascend  in  those  days.  It  is  just  below  the  point  at  which  the  river 
became  fordable,  and  it  presented  high  ground^  elevated  above  the  marshes 
on  the  east  and  south.  It  was  also  sufficiently  remote  from  the  sea  to  be 
secure  from  the  fleets  of  pirates  that  infested  the  coasts  not  only  ia  the 
Roman  times  but  for  centuries. after  wards. 

When  the  Roman  city  of  London  arose,  it  began  to  absorb  the  pecu- 
lation of  great  cities  then  existing  near  it.  The  indications  of  the  ruins 
of  three  great  cities  are  found  on  the  souUi  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
Roman  name  of  one  of  them,  Noviomagus,  is  preserved;  but  the'  Society 
of  Noviomagians  could  never  discover  to  which  of  those  cities  the  name 
applied.  On  the  north,  the  population  of  St.  Albans  gradually  mehed 
away,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  remaining  inhabitants,  who  are 
said  to  have  threatened  to  come  and  destroy  the  rising  city  of  London ; 
until  the  Londoners  advanced  as  far  as  Ilampstead  Heath,  wiiere  they 
entrenched  themselves,  and  prepared  to  offer  battle  with  their  usual 
valour  in  defence  of  their  homes.  It  does  .not  appear,  .however,  that  any 
battle  took  place,  and  though  the  remains  of  the  entrenchment  are  yet 
pointed  out,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Albans  submitted  to  the  melancholy 
process  of  decay,  until  their  once  great  city,  with  its  palace  and  temples, 
became  what  it  now  is — little  more  than  a  country  village. 

ThttS,  at  least,  four  g^eat  cities  that  subsisted  by  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  around  them  were  absorbed  by  the  young  oommercial  city 
that  prospered  by  introducing  the  new  element  of  foreign  trade,  in 
consequence  of  the  policy  of  the  Roman  merchants  and  of  their  govern- 
ment.     In  the  same  way  that  Rome  itself  absorbed  the  populations 
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of  the  BtrascftQ  ctdes,  whose  walls  yet  remain  lUKm  the  smmnUs  of 
hilU. 

A  thoosaad  years  ago  a  Hshop's  palace*  was  not  very  difienittt  irwn  ^ 
eastle.  It  was  protected  by  the  armed  ratainers  of  the  episcopate,  and 
the  reason  for  placing  the  arehbtthop's  palace  at  Lambeth  so  close  to  the 
ford,  appears  to  have  been  that  the  eotnmand  of  the  ford  should  he  phwcd 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  baron,  with  an  armed  force,  which  might  pre- 
vent tumultuous  bodies  from  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other.  It  was  thus  an  advanced  guard  to  the  palace  of  the  king  at 
Westminster.  The  royal  palace  also  commanded  this  important  ford, 
though  not  so  nearly;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  kings  of 
England  would  have  placed  their  principal  abode  among  the  swamps  and 
fogs  of  Westminster,  unless  they  did  so  for  some  weighty  reason  of  state, 
when  they  might  have  resided  on  higher  and  more  healthy  ground. 

These  were  not  the  only  fortetsses  appointed  to  guard  this  important 
road.  An  old  writer  describes  Kingsbury,  near  the  river  Brent,  as  naving 
been  the  abode  and  hunting-lodge  of  the  Saxon  kings,  tiiiey  having 
occupied  the  buildings  left  by  the  Remans.  The  Roomld  camp  is  bow 
tcgprooaatcd  by  the  churchyard,  an  obloag  which  lies  between  two  hollows, 
north  and  south,  while  the  eastern  side  is  proteeted  by  the  river  Breut. 
He  also  says  that  there  are  Romaa  bricks  in  the  church,  which  stands  in 
die  midst  of  the  churchy  aid  on  the  spot  usually  occupied  by  the.  general's 
tent.  The  prooesa  seems  intelligible  that  ^e  Romans  chose  the  strongest 
jnilitary  position  to  conunand  the  road,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a 
good  supply  of  water  from  the  river  Brent  and  the  streams  that  flowed 
into  it.  The  camp  hecomii^  stationary,  the  soldiers  would  bmld  huts  lor 
the  winter.  Many  of  the  eoontry  people  would  oome  to  sell  provisions, 
and  others  to  seside  there,  until  at  length,  after  the  eonversion  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  a  small  Christian  church  was  built,  whish  remmns 
to  ihis  day :  the  Romans  baring  marched  away  some  fourteen  oenturies 
ago  to  fight  the  great  battle  wi&  Attila  the  Hun,  dceerting  their  camp, 
their  buildings,  and  thair  chnieh,  lor  the  Britons  to  eome  and  occupy 
them. 

The  oamtry  in  that  part  was  not  enclosed  at  that  nmote  period,,  nor 
dearad  of  foeB8tB,:as  it  is  at  poesent.  These  weeds  were  wo  extensive, 
that  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  tha  conspirators  under 
Babington  could  hide  for  a  fortnight  in  the  foeests  between  St.  John's 
Wood  and  JIaiTOw,.and  esoape.deteotion  until  compcUed  by- starvation  to 
smrender  themsehies. 

The.Roasan  camp,  at  Brookley  Hill,  a  few  nnles  Inrther  from  London, 
aodalao  eoRimandhzg  the  Edgeware^ioad,  is  set  down  on  the  maps  as  the 
station  <'  SuUonicse,"  a  compound  word  which  signifies  *^  the  Tintoiy  of 
Sttlia,"  or  fiylla.  Here  we  have  the  name  of  the  general,,  and  the  victory 
that  he  chiiincd  over  the  Britons.  This  is  elaanly  nnt  the  Sylla  of  tiie 
Rsman  hiabory  who  eoatended  against  Marius,^  lar  that  contest  ocourred 
some  centuries  pterious  to  the  Roman  oooupatkm  of  Briteio^  but  most 
probably  it  is  some  nnknown.  genecal  who.gnined.8  victoiy  not  sesordsd 
hi  history  or  perhapa,.  fancied  that  he  had  gniasd  one. 

The  cnnAinnntion  of  the  Edgewacewroadi  tewardar  the  marshes  of  ^the 
Thames  i&  leprennttd,  after  &&ght  deflection^  by  Fario*lane,  where  the 
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track  now  rapidly  descends  into  the  ancient  marshes,  at  this  day  in- 
habited, as  of  old,  by  water-fowl.  It  is  said  by  engineers,  that  if  a)l 
impediments  were  removed,  the  tide  wonld  yet  be  seen  rising  and  falling 
in  the  water  before  BuckiDgham  Palace ;  and  it  is  certainly  characteristie 
of  a  maritime  nation,  accustomed  to  the  water,  that  we  have  placed  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  principal  royal  palace  in  the  ancient  beds 
of  rivers. 


SPORT  IN  ALGERIA. 


The  chief  occupation  of  the  Arabs  in  Algeria,  especially  those  who 
inhabit  the  Sahel,  or  coast-belt,  is  the  chase.  This  may  be  easily  com- 
prehended, if  we  reflect  that  the  wild  beasts  are  their  indefatigable 
enemies,  taking  a  handsome  annual  toll  from  the  herds,  which  are  their 
sole  property,  and  not  hesitating  to  fetch  their  prey  at  ni&;ht  out  of  the 
enclosures,  if  they  cannot  catch  it  in  the  open.  For  this  reason  the 
mountaineer  soon  ^ets  used  to  the  loss,  and  merely  feels  savage  when  a 
head  of  cattle  is  missine ;  but  he  'is  not  frightened,  and  his  sole  desire  is 
to  trap  the  cunning  thing  by  still  greater  cunning.  But,  though  he 
labour  so  pertinaciously,  it  is  very  rare  for  him  to  catch  the  robber  m  the 
act,  for  the  latter,  after  a  first  plundering  bout,  usually  remains  away  for 
a  long  time,  and  does  not  return  for  months,  or  when  least  expected.  A 
man  living  in  a  district  visited  by  lions  and  panthers  may  calculate  on 
losing  at  least  five  per  cent,  of  his  herds  annually :  he  expects  nothing 
else,  mdeed,  and  does  not  feel  particularly  grieved  at  it,  because  it  was 
inevitable.  It  is  the  Lord's  will !  he  says,  calmly,  for  he  knows  that 
*^  so  it  was  written."  The  only  thing  he  can  do,  in  a  few  rare  instances, 
and  only  if  he  arrive  betimes,  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  unfortunate  cow 
or  ox  according  to  the  Muhammadan  rite,  and  thus  render  its  flesh  eat- 
able by  the  true  believer. 

But  the  Arabs  are  not  always  so  lucky  as  to  catch  the  robber  at  the 
moment  when  he  has  fallen  on  his  booty,  for  frequently  the  herdsman 
does  not  notice  that  a  head  b  missing  until  he  is  dnving  the  cattle  home, 
for  the  beasts  of  prey,  which  have  Wn  prowling  round  them  for  hours 
under  the  shelter  of  the  brushwood,  pounce  on  animals  which  have 
strayed  frx)m  the  rest. 

If  you  ask  an  Arab  or  Rabyle  how  many  oxen  he  has,  he  generally 
replies  that  he  does  not  know,  for  a  good  Mussulman  must  not  count  the 
bounty  of  God :  but  he  knows  very  soon  if  a  head  be  missing,  and  does 
so  almost  before  the  herd  has  been  driven  into  the  fold.  In  this  case  he 
summons  some  neighbours  to  his  aid,  and  they  search  the  wood  until 
they  have  found  the  missing  animal,  dead  or  alive.  They  will  often 
remain  the  whole  night  on  the  inhospitable  mountains,  and  neither  dark- 
ness nor  rain  damps  their  zeal.     Generally,  one  or  the  other  brings  in 
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the  hide  of  the  animal,  unless  he  has  found  it  at  a  spot  where  what  is 
called  a  ^  seda"  is  practicable,  where  the  native  sportsman  watches  for 
the  wild  beast,  until  he  can  kill  it  without  risk  when  it  returns  to  its 
intercepted  meal.  This  may  happen  within  two  hours  of  the  ambush 
being  formed,  as  the  robber  usually  lies  down  in  a  neighbouring  ravine 
or  thicket  to  await  the  process  of  digestion,  and  then  returns  for  a  second 
gorge.  At  times,  though,  it  will  scent  mischief  aqd  not  return  at  all,  for 
which  reason  the  ambuscade  does  not  alwayd  prove  a  success.  And  yet 
the  number  of  lions  and  panthers  annually  killed  in  the  province  of  Con- 
stantino is  large,  as  is  proved  by  the  published  list  of  rewards  granted 
by  the  prefecture  for  the  slaughter  of  these  wild  beasts :  it  also  suffi- 
ciently  proves  that  the  natives  are  not  deficient  in  courage  or  perse- 
yerance  to  punish  these  hereditary  foes  of  their  herds. 

If  the^keeper  of  the  herd  has  a  gun,  which  is  generally  the  case  when 
a  grown  person  undertakes  the  duty,  a  beast  of  prey,  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest,  will  rarely  venture  an  open  attack;  but  if  it  be  guarded  by 
children,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  mountains,  they  have  often  to  drive 
off  a  jackal  or  a  lynx,  which,  with  extraordinary  audacity,  will  pounce  on 
a  sheep  or  a  goat  in  the  sight  of  the  youthful  herdsmen.  At  times,  too, 
it  happens  that  a  lion  or  panther  will  dash  up  and  carry  off  an  animal,  in 
spite  of  the  shouts  and  stones  with  which  the  children  try  to  keep  it  off. 
In  such  a  case  it  was  a  dispensation  of  Allah,  to  which  the  pious  Mussul- 
man yields  without  a  murmur.  But  if  the  flock  has  been  damaged  by  a 
smaller  wild  beast,  the  children  are  responsible  for  it,  and  48  it  is  assumed 
that  the  loss  may  be  ascribed  to  their  negligence,  they  may  be  certain  of 
a  sound  thrashing  from  their  father.  On  this  account  they  only  drive 
the  flock  up  to  the  sriba,  whence  it  can  easily  find  its  way  home^  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  bushes  till  nightfall,  and  then  beg  a  relative  or  neigh- 
bour, of  whom  they  ask  a  night's  lodging,  to  intercede  with  the  father. 
On  the  next  morning,  before  the  flock  is  driven  out,  the  angry  father  has 
been  appeased,  and  the  children  resume  the  command  of  the  flock,  though 
they  do  not  feel  secure  till  they  have  left  the  paternal  cabin  a  long  way 
behind  them. 

As  late  as  fifteen  years  ago,  those  Arabs  who  had  no  children  to  under- 
take the  duty  hired  a  grown-up  keeper,  to  whom  they  paid  twenty  francs 
a  year;  children  they  procured  for  half  the  price-— at  times  even  merely 
for  their  board.  In  addition,  they  gave  them  two  shirts  a  year,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  a  worn-out  burnous.  In  return  for  thb  the  shepherds 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  vagabond  flock  in  all  weathers  over  hill  and 
dale,  through  bushes  and  across  rocks,  defend  them  from  wild  beasts, 
and,  if  they  were  boys,  they  also  ran  a  risk  of  being  thrashed  on  their 
return  home  if,  in  spite  of  all  their  care,  a  hysena  or  lynx  had  killed  a 
sheep  or  goat.  But  since  the  colonists  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  have  paid 
their  herdsmen  twenty  to  thirty  francs  a  month,  the  demands  of  the 
hired  men  have  risen  considerably,  and  their  pay  has  been  augmented, 
although  the  number  of  natives  employed  by  Christians  has  always  been 
limited.  Though  this  advance  of  wage  was  so  pleasant  for  the  poor 
Arabs,  it  was  most  disagreeable  to  the  mountaineers,  who  preferred  to 
have  their  flocks  guarded  by  their  children,  and  it  is  now  very  rare  for 
an  Arab  to  hire  a  shepherd. 
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The  iBOimtaiaeer?  of  Nbrth  Airiea  have  hitherto  found  an  extraoo^ 
dinary  charm  in  their  mode  of  living^,  and  in  spite  of  the  increasing  re* 
strictiom  whieh  the  goremine»fe  impM>9es  on  them  in  fimroar  of  the  hiren 
of  the  cork  woods,  &By  prefer  their  siiba  in  the  mountains^  where  they 
have  wood  and  waAer  in  abundance,  to  a  fertile  plot  of  land  on  the  pUin, 
where  they  often  miai  hoth.  And  if  they  made  the  exchange,  wlneh  is 
represented  to  them  as  so  advantageous^  what  would  beeotne  of  their 
exciting  chase^  from  the  terrible  lion  down  to  the  euoaing  jackal  P  '*  Ni), 
we  will  remain  in  the  mountains,"  they  -say,  ^*  where  we  get  enough  to 
eat,  and  powder  speaks  all  the  year  round,  while  the  poor  dwelleraonthe 
plains  mast  conteni  themselves  with  shooting  partridges,  (Or  bards  of  pas* 
sage  now  and  then." 

For  this  reason  the  best  and  boldest  hnnters  of  Algeria  will  be  fomd 
in  the  mountains';  but  th^r  mode  of  hunting,  whieh  requires  more 
patience  and.  crafi;  than  skill,  has  nothii^  in  common  with  European 
sport,  and  a  foreigner,  however  good  a  shot  he  may  be,  must  learn 
several  things  iiwm  thera  if  he  wish  lor  any  sueoess*  Most  of  them  still 
carry  the  flint^gua.  inberited  from  their  father  or  g^raod&ther,  and  only 
few  hape  begun  to  leani  the  use  of  pereu8sioiM»ps ;  but  none  of  them 
shoot  on  the  wing  or  at  ruoniDg  game,  though  they  bring  down  stand* 
ing  or  sitting -game  with  remarkable  certainty  at  very  long  distances^ 

When  I  first  went  to  Dmel^Bes-Bes^  which  is  situated  in  the- heart  of 
a  mountain  forest  behind  Cape  Filfila,  the  occitpaats  of  the  sriba  there, 
eensisting'  of  three  bvothers,  a  cousin  of  theirs,  and  an  old  shephecd, 
w«re  at- first  displeased  at  my  arrival^  until  they  at  length  discovereid  that 
my  sole  object  was  botanical  researches.  At  the  same  time  I  at  once 
gained  the  a6Eectlon  of  the  children,  and  finally  that  of  the  old  f<^ 
when  they  saw  that  there  was  more  to  make  than  to  lose  by  me.  In  this 
way  they  gradoally  came  to  regard  me  as  one  of  themsdveSf  and  we 
lived  upon  a  very  decent  footing,  whieh  would  have  been  .'better  had  I 
not  been  a  Bounic. 

Among  the  children,  Chamissa,  the  daughter  of  my  neighbous  Ali^ 
and  ten  years  of  age,  soon  became  my  intimate  friend.  She  visited  me 
daily  on  her  retmn  from  the  pasturage  where  she  guarded  the  sheep  and 
goats,  and  often  .dried  her  scanty  clothing  at  my  fire,  sftex  spendi^  the 
whole  day  in  thor  rain  and  snow;  One  evening,  just  as  it  was  beginning 
to  groiw  dark,  there  waa  a  gentle  scratehing:  at.  my  door,  and  I  was 
greatJy  surprised  on  opening  it  to  see  little  •Chamassa  step  in.  The  lio% 
she  told  me,  had  carried  off  a  goat  that  day,  and  her  father,  who  was  a 
very  pasaonate  man,  would  certainly  beat  her,  although  the  shepherds 
are  not  answerable  for  an  animal  killed  by  a  lion  or  panther^  For  this 
reason  she  would  not  return  home  tiH  his  passion  was  appeased,  and  Ab 
had  found  a  temporary  refxige  among  the  tali  ferns  behind  the*sriba«  I 
must  give  her  a  lump,  of  bread,  though,  as  she  had  eaten  nothiBg  since 
noon,  and  was  very  hungry.  I  gave  her  what. she  asked^  and. .tried  to 
persuade  her  to  remain  in  my  hut,  while  I  went  to  speak  with  her  father 
about  her;  buA.she  would  not  be  held,  aad  escaped  into. the  darkness 
again  ere  I  had -time ^  to  look  round. 

As  Chamissa  did  not  make  her  appearaneoi  on  tho'  next  momiAg,  het 
Hock,  on  this  occasion,  was  joined  to  her  uncle^s* .   The  day  passed  with- 
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oat  the  slightest  tidmgs  of  her,  but  in  the  eTening,  when  her  &ther  had 
gone  to  an  ontlying  bailey-field,  she  called  for  a  moment  on  an  annt  in 
Ofder  to  get  sometiong  to  eat,  and  then  disappeared  again,  in  spite  of  all 
the  entreaties  to  stop.  She  did  not  come  to  supper,  and  her  angry 
father  sought  her  erery whore  where  he  fancied  she  might  he  concealed ; 
and  she  would  certainly  have  fared  ill  had  her  father  found  her  at  thiff 
moment.  On  his  return  the  moon  had  risen,  and  we  conversed  for  -some 
thne  about  the  discomforts  of  a  country  life,  until  sleep  oteipow«red  ue, 
and  the  fsBoily  party  broke  up. 

I  was  just  faUing  asleep,  when  I  suddenly  heard  the  roar  of  a  lion, 
apparently  cmning  from  the  mountain  track  that  ran  down  into  the* 
plfon.  As  thb  roanring  continually  drew  nearer,  I  got  up-  again  and 
dressed,  so  •  as  to  be  ready  for  any  eyent.  While  I  was  preparing  my 
rifle,  I  heard  All  shouting  from  his  gourbi,  and  asking  whether  I  had 
noticed  the  lion«  Directly  after  he  came  up  himself^  aimed  from  head 
to  foot,  and  invited  me  to  follow  him  to  a  small  clearing,  across  which  the 
pa4h  leading  to  the  Dmel-Bes-Bes  runs,  and  over  which  the  wild  beast 
'wavoertaiQ  to  come:  we  could  conceal  ourselves  in  the  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  and' have  a  veiy  fair  chance  of  a  shot. 

Oar  road  ran  through  a  fallow  field  joining  the  forest,  and  covered 
with  alternating  patches  of  asphodel  and  fern.  Again  the  roaring  of  the 
lion  could  be  heud,  but  much  nearer  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  As 
I  was  afiiwid  we  might  not  reach  our  hiding*place  in  time,  I  urged  my 
companion  to  hurry  on ;  but  he  stopped,  looked  carefully  around,  and 
then  cried  in  a  low  voice,  '^  Chamissa,  Chamissa,  my  daughter,  dost  thou 
not  hear  P  theve  is  a  lion  approaohing.  Go  home,  no  harm  shall  be  done 
thee ;  by  the  head  of  the  Prophet  no  hurt  shall  be  done  thee ;  I  forgive 
thee/'  But  Chamissa'  was  either  not  there,  or  deemed  it  advisable  not 
to  answer,  for  everything  remained  silent  as  the  grave.  After  Ali  had 
called  several  times  more,  and  wasted  all  his  promises  not  to  punish  her, 
ho  started  again,  and  we  soon  reached  the  spot  where  we  were  to  await 
the  lion.  We  only  heard  it  roar  once  from  the  direction  of  the  path, 
but  after  thsft  nodeed  for  a  long  tinte  only  the  buzzing  of  the  mosquitoes, 
which  meveilesaly  stung  our  hands  and  faces.  At  length  the  roar  was 
heard  a  long  way  to  the  right  of  the  path,  and  we  concluded  from  this 
that  the  lion  was  retreating  to  the  Bu-Xaiba  mountain. 

On  our  return,  Ali  confcKed  to  me  that  it  was  anxiety  for  hie  daughter 
which  had  driven  him  fimn  home,  for  she  would  have  been  hopelessly 
lost  if  the  wild  beast  had  come  across  her.  Before  we  parted,  he  again 
begged  mie  to  assure  her  of  his  forgiveness,  if  she  came  to  see  me,  which 
I  willingly  promised.  Chamissa,  however,  who  was  lying  but  a  few  yards 
from  I  us  in  uie  thick  brushwood,  and  understood  every  word  spoken  by 
her  alanned  father,  did  not  wait  to  hear  his  pardon  repeated,  but  ran  at 
full  speed  to  the  sriha,  where  she  slept  in  the  goat-shed^  The  next 
morning  foandher  busily  engaged  with  milking  her  flock,  and  she  got 
off  with«  short  lecture  from  her  father,  and  a  warning  to  be  more  careful 
in  f utore.^ 

All  went  on  now  its  uasnl  course,  and  the  cattle  proceeded  daily  into 
the  fonskt  where  they  remained  till  six  p.u.  *,  but  nothing  was  heard  of 
the  lion.     Ali  passed  three  or  four  nights  on  the  roof  of  his  cattle«shed 
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to  watch  for  the  lion,  whose  secret  return  he  apprehended ;  but  as  every* 
thing  remained  quiet,  he  soon  gave  up  his  watch.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, he  missed  a  sheep,  and  as  not  the  slightest  sound  had  been  heard 
the  previous  night,  it  was  supposed  that  the  sheep  had  been  left  behind 
at  the  pasturage.  On  the  next  morning,  however,  another  was  missing, 
and  on  going  round  the  enclosure  they  found  the  footmarks  of  a  huge 
lion,  which  had  leaped  over  the  fence  at  a  spot  where  it  was  lower.  The 
Arabs  accounted  for  it  taking  a  sheep  instead  of  a  goat  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  always  make  a  dreadful  noise,  while  the  former  allow  them- 
selves to  be  dragged  off  without  a  sound.  It  had  rained  rather  heavily 
during  the  last  two  nights,  and  the  cunning  brute  had  chosen  its  time  so- 
well  £at  the  generally  so  watchful  dogs  had  noticed  nothing.  Ali  now 
redoubled  his  attention,  but  to  no  effect,  for  a  month  passed  and  nothing 
happened  to  disturb  the  nocturnal  peace.  One  morning,  however,  two 
young  men  came  up  from  £1  Seba-A'ioun  (the  Seven  Springs),  a  solitary 
sriba  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Bu-Xaiba,  to  inquire  after  a  straying  cow  : 
at  mid-day  their  futher  arrived  to  inform  Abdallah,  the  eldest  of  my 
neighbours,  that  the  missing  cow  had  been  killed  by  a  lion  or  panther, 
and  was  lying  about  two  miles  lower  down,  on  the  right  of  the  path  lead- 
ing to  Ochrab.  At  the  same  time  he  begged  him  to  go  with  him  to  the 
spot,  as  he  had  prepared  a  seda,  which  would  hold  two  persons  comfort- 
ably, in  a  tree  close  by. 

Abdallah  was  considered  the  best  shot  in  the  district,  and  everybody 
knew  that  he  had  killed  seven  panthers  and  a  number  of  wild  boars.  He 
asked  me  for  some  bullets,  and  also  invited  me  to  join  them ;  but  as  tbia 
did  not  seem  quite  agreeable  to  the  owner  of  the  cow,  I  declined,  and  let 
the  two  men  start  alone.  Still  I  induced  Abdallah  to  take  one  of  my 
double-barrels,  in  the  event  of  their  two  shots  proving  insufficient  They 
went  off  at  three  p.m.,  and  night  was  setting  in  when  Abdallah  returned. 
His  face  and  arms  were  lacerated  by  the  thorns,  and  his  shirt  hung  in 
rags  about  him.  It  could  be  read  in  bis  face  that  the  ambush  had  met 
with  no  result ;  and  though  we  were  so  curious,  we  were  obliged  to  wait 
till  he  had  washed  and  arranged  his  dress.  At  length  he  came  out  of  hia 
gourbi,  seated  himself  on  a  rock,  round  which  we  squatted,  and  began  as 
follows : 

"  We  found  the  cow  lying  in  the  wood,  not  far  from  the  clearing  of 
the  Schebts-el-sen.  The  hind  leg  had  been  devoured,  and  the  body  re- 
mained as  my  comrade  had  found  it  in  the  morning.  A  few  paces  off 
was  a  handsome  oak,  in  which  a  comfortable  seda  hsA  been  formed.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  it,  was  its  excessive  height  from  the  ground. 
We  clambered  up  and  lay  cozily  on  the  soft  fern,  with  which  my  comrade 
had  lined  our  seat.  We  held  our  guns  between  our  feet,  and  I  hung 
this  double-barrel  on  a  bough,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  in  case  of  need. 
During  all  this  time  we  only  conversed  by  signs,  and  did  not  stir,  while 
looking  intently  at  the  cow's  carcase.  We  had  not  been  sitting  there 
more  Uian  half  an  hour  when  two  zerdas  (ichneumons)  bounded  out  of  the 
bushes  and  set  to  work  on  the  cow.  In  spite  of  their  voracity  they  were 
constantly  on  the  watch,  and  every  minute  leaped  back  into  the  bushes, 
whence  they  cautiously  emerged  again.  At  length  they  stopped  and 
listened  attentively,  after  which  ^they  suddenly  disappeared,  and  did  not 
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return.  We  now  felt  certain  that  some  large  wild  beast  was  in  the 
Ticinity,  but  though  we  looked  and  listened  most  carefully,  we  could  not 
see  or  hear  anything  for  a  long  time.  My  comrade  whispered  to  me 
that  he  fancied  the  heather  was  moving  a  short  distance  from  us,  but  as 
the  wind  was  blowing  in  gusts  I  supposed  the  motion  came  from  this,  and 
was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  as  everything  remained  quiet  for  a  long 
time.  At  length  we  could  distinctly  notice  a  creeping  in  the  bushes,  and 
the  largest  lion  I  ever  saw  came  out.  It  was  a  male,  and  its  head  and 
neck  were  covered  with  a  lone  black  mane.  For  a  second  it  looked 
around,  and  after  finding  everything  quiet  it  fell  on  the  cow,  which  had 
already  supplied  it  with  one  meal. 

"  As  we  had  arranged,  we  gently  raised  our  guns  and  fired  at  the  same 
moment.  The  lion  rolled  over,  but  as  I  was  seizing  t^he  double-barrel  it 
rose  again,  furiously  snapped  at  a  place  where  a  bullet  had  probably 
entered,  and  then  rushed  back  into  the  bush,  which  concealed  it  nrom  our 
Bight.  I  fired  twice  at  it  with  this  gun,  but  do  not  know  whether  I  hit  it, 
as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  shoot  at  running  game.  We  came  down  from 
the  tree  as  quickly  as  we  could,  reloaded,  and  followed  the  track  of  the 
wild  beast,  which  could  be  easily  distinguished  both  by  the  blood  we  found 
on  the  ground  and  by  the  bent>down  bushes.  It  must  have  been  severely 
wound^,  and  we  did  not  doubt  but  we  should  soon  find  it  dead.  But, 
though  we  came  up  to  many  large  pools  of  blood  where  the  brute  had 
either  fallen  or  rested,  the  trail  soon  began  again,  and  led  us  by  an 
immense  zig-zag  through  thick  heather  and  over  barren  rocks  up  to  the 
now  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  which  in  winter  pours  down  from  the  Bu- 
Xaiba.  As  night  was  approaching,  and  the  track  was  becoming  difficult 
to  follow,  we  resolved  to  turn  back,  and  to-morrow  morning  summon  to 
our  aid  the  elders  of  the  Dmel-Bes-Bes  and  Seba-Ai'oun.  Before  we  left 
we  marked  several  trees,  so  as  to  be  able  to  find  the  spot  again,  and  to- 
morrow, Inshallah !  we  shall  discover  the  brute,  as  it  is  scarce  possible 
that  it  can  survive  such  a  loss  of  blood." 

The  inhabitants  of  our  sriba  had  listened  to  Abdallah's  narrative  with 
growing  interest,  and  when  he  finished,  his  two  brothers,  Ali  and  Taieb, 
leaped  up  to  inspect  their  weapons,  while  a  boy  was  sent  off  to  cousin 
Brahim,  inviting  him  to  join  the  morrow's  expedition.  Till  a  late  hour 
guns  were  being  cleaned,  pistols  oiled,  and  bullets  cast,  until  everything 
was  in  rea(Uness  at  last,  and  the  hunters  retired  to  rest  with  the  best 
hopes. 

Dawn  had  scarce  broken  next  morning  when  everybody  was  in  readi- 
ness to  start.  At  first  they  proposed  to  take  two  dogs  from  the  sriba, 
which  were  generally  used  to  follow  wounded  wild  boars;  but  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  hunt  on  their  own  account,  and  devoured  the  game, 
when  they  found  it,  without  giving  tongue,  they  were  lef^  at  home,  the 
more  so  as  my  spaniel  Flora,  who  was  excellently  broken,  and  had  a 
capital  nose,  more  than  sufficed.  Then  we  set  out  without  further  delay, 
and,  following  the  footpath,  ascended  to  the  Schebts-el-zen,  where  we 
found  the  elders  of  Seba-A'ioun,  who  had  been  awaiting  us  for  some  time. 
From  this  spot  we  went  straight  down  to  the  torrent  bed,  and  under  way 
found  the  trail,  which  Flora  at  once  took  up.  At  first  she  did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  make  of  it,  and  cautiously  sniffed  at  the  spots  where  the 
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lion  had  bled  more  than  usual ;  hot  then  she  took  it  up  heartily,  and  led 
us^  without  hesitotioD,  up  to  the  stream  whcDeAbdallah  found  the  trees 
he  had  biased  on  the  prertous  day.  In  the  stream  itself  we  were  able  to 
follow  the  trail  for  about  twenty  yards  up  to  a  small  pool,  wheve  the  dog 
showed  the  route  the  lion  had  followed  on  the  opposite  bank. 

For  a  long  time  we  kept  on  the  trail,  till  we  reaehed  a  broad  pebbly 
spot,  which  was  completely  denoded  of  trees,  and  only  displayed  here  and 
there  a  few  tufts  of  withered  grass.  Here  the  dog  was  thrown  oat^  and 
roTsd  around  without  finding  the  seent  agatn^  as  no  dew  had  fallen  on 
this  morning,  and  the  ground  was  everywhere  eztramely  dry.  Abdallah, 
after  watching  the  dog's  exertions  for  a  while,  at  length  found  that  these 
was  nothmg  to  be  done  but  to  use  our  own  eyes,  as  the  dog  had  lost  its 
scent  in  this  dry  weather.  He  called  the  hunters  together  and  bade  then* 
sit  down,  as  there  were  too  many  of  them,  and  they  might  destroy  the 
trail  more  easily  than  find  it.  Then  he  returned  with  his  brother  Taieh 
along  the  path  by  which  we  had  come,  and  I  joined  them,  as  I  was  very 
curious  to  see  how  they  would  help  themselves  in  a  case  when  even  brute 
instinct  was  astray.  The  spot  where  the  last  imprint  of  the  lion  was 
visible  was  soon  found  ;  hot  from  henre»  where  the  earth  began  to  grow 
drier,  the  marks  gradually  became  fainter  and  more  indiatinot,  until  they 
entirely  ceased.  When  we  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  barren  spot, 
Abdallah  ordered  us  to  stop,  and  went  on  alone.  In  a  stooping  posture, 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  went  round  the  clearing  in  a 
large  semicircle^  while  carefully  examining  every  stone  and  blade  of  grass* 
All  at  once  he  stopped,  bent  lower  down^  examined  the  spot  as  far  as  hit 
arms  would  reach,  and  then  rose  with  a  satisfied  '*  £1  hancHl  AUah !"  (Grod 
be  prftised).  When  we  honied  up  to  see  what  he  had  found,  he  waved 
his  hand  as  a  warning  to  us  to  be  careful.  We  drew  up  to  him  as 
cautiously  as  we  could,  and  he  showed  us  on  the  hard  ground  a  epot 
where  two  pebble  had  been  disturbed,  and  a  yard  farthev  on  several 
trampled  blades  of  grass.  On  a  grey  stone  a  dried  spot  of  bkiod  was  daar 
tinctly  visible,  though  so  small  that  only  an  Arab's  practised  ey«  would' 
have  noticed  it.  When  the  other  hunters  saw  that  we  jnust  have  made 
some  discover}',  they  prepared  to  rise^  and  my  spaniel  tugged  impetuoudy 
at  her  rope ;  but  Abdallah  made  them  a  sign  to  remain  where  they  weie 
till  he  had  clearly  found  the  trail  in  the  forest  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
clearing. 

Though  the  discovered  sign  was  so  slight,  Abdallah  and  his  brother: 
fol lowed  it  with  the  greatest  perseverance.  At  times  it  grew  pretty  plain, 
and  then,  again,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  AbnilUi 
went  round  and  round  till  he  found  a  small,  though  oert^  indicaitioni 
We  advanced  in  this  way  but  very  slowly;  but  wkm  we  readied  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  clearing,-  the  trail  grew  more  distinet,  a»i.  a  hm 
yards  farther  in  the  scrub  we  found  a  spot  where  the  wounded  bmte 
had  rested  again.  The  other  hunters  were  now«alkd  up^  and  the  dog  wee 
once  more  let  loose.  The  latter  quickly  took  up  die  sceat,  aaid  led  osior 
a  while  actively  forwards;  bat  suddenly  she  beeene  restless,  stopped 
each  moment  with  a  whine,  and  eventually  ran  back  between  our  less 
with  every  sign  of  escessive  terror;  We  stopped^  While  Abdalkh  aa- 
vanced  some  paces  to  look  cautiously  about,  our  comndes  leffc  ns  one  aftsi 
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tiier  other,  and,  ere  two  minntMhsd  elapsed,  they  were  all  seated  up  cork** 
trees*  Taieb^  howeY«r,  -whose  cool  courage  despised  this  precaatiooary 
measure,' reirndsed  alone  with  ra%  and  we  auxtDiHly  and  ezoite^y  awaited 
his  brother's  return.  In  a  few  minutes  he.  made  his  appearance,  as 
noiselesely  as  be  had  advanced.  Contrary  to  owr-  expecteKtk»i,  he  ap* 
piroved  of  the  ^conduct  of  our  felbw^spoztstnen,  as  he  considered  that,  in 
such  an  affair^  a  man-oould  not  be  too  eautiosis.  He  even  requested  his 
bmiher  to  do  the  eanev  as  he  had  a  wife  and  two  small  ohiJdien,  who 
wo«ikL  be  very  badly  off  if  any  accident  happeoied  to  hira.  Thei  beast 
bad. reached  die  adjacent  thicket  of  Brahim^rBen-Sakih,  where  it  had  pro- 
bably expired ;  but  thiswas  not  oertaiTi,  as  there  were  so  many  examples 
of  tenacity  of  life  among  lions.  Henee  he  resolved  to  follow  the  trail  at> 
far  as  ha  could  in  the  thicket,  and  .be  oniy  accompanied  by  Mustapha 
(my  Arab  name),  who  -was  a  single  man.  Taieb,  however,  found  an 
answer  for  all  hb  brother's  objeetioDs,  and  was  at  length. permitted  to  be 
the  thhrd. 

AbdaHah  now  doffed  his  turban  and  bwrnois,  tied  up 'his  long  shirt 
abo^e  his  knees,  and  fisstened  more  tightly  his  leathern  belt^  in  wUeh  his 
cartooelie^box  and  a  long  dagger  were  secured.  As  his  long  gtm  might 
znnpede  him  in  the  thicket,  he  exchanged  it  for  a  horse-pist^  which  his 
bffother  handed  bin.  At  the  same  time  he  took  one  of  the  small  axes, 
serreral  of  whi(^  our  comrades  had  bsou^t  with  them,  in  order  to  cut  a 
path  through  the  thick  scrub,  should  it.be  necessary.  I  had  never  seen 
bim  80  handsome.  He  stood  there  haughty  as  a  forest  god,  his  eyes 
flashed  with  an  unwonted  fire^  and  his  ikoe  announced  exalted  courage 
and  confident  resdution.  After  commanding  his  comrades,  who  w«3e 
still  seated  in  thetree%  to  be  on  the  watoh,  we  started,  and  in  a.  few 
minutes  stood  in  front  of  the  eventful  thicket.  Flora,  who  had  fallowed 
m  with  evident  reluctaaee,  kept  as  okise  to  us  as  she  coukft,. and. would 
not  be  drawn  on  by  any  means.  We  wound  for  some  time  tfarougb 
thiek  sloe-bushes,  but  AbdaHah  had  no  occasion  to  use  his  axe.  We 
only  found  ourselves  so  blocked  in  by  the  scrub,  that  we  should  have 
been  unable  to  defend  ourselves  if  a  wild  beast  had  attacked  us  here. 
Tbe  track,  which  coidd  be  diatinginshed  now  and  then,  snddenly  ceased 
entirely,  and  a  dense  wall  of  saulax  and  blackHbrry-^busheS'  opposed  an 
ahxust  invincible  barrier  to  onr  farther  progress.  Nothing. was  to  be 
done  with  Flora,  who  might,  perhaps^  have  forced  her  way  through,  for 
she  still  behaved  in  a  very  cowardly  way,  and  lay  down  on  her  back 
whenever  we  tried  to  urge  her  on«  Asatt.our  efforts  to  find  the  track 
failed,  we  at  length  discovered  that  Allah  had  not  yet  ''  written"  the 
death  of  the  iiooy  and  therefore  further  efforts  would  be  of  no  eflfeet.  We 
retiinied  despondingly  to  our  party,  who  heard  with  anger' the  bad.Tesidt 
of  our  adventufe^  wlttch  had  commeficed  under  such  £sivonrable  ampeetu 
StiU  they  were  too  good  Mussnbnans  to  indulge  in  this  illttemper  for  iong^ 
for  they  soon  yielded  to  the.-will  of  God,  and  also  found;  that,  it  was 
written  sa^ 

On  the  read  home  we  met  two  shepherd  lads  of  SdnKAiem,  who 
ware  guarding  their  fodU.  Abdallah  told  them  the  spot  where  we  had 
left  off  searching,  and  ordered  them  to  look  out  for  any  laige  vultures  in 
the  neigbboarhMKi ;  they  were  to  tell  us  if  they  noticed  anything  imuaual 
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there,  and  Mustapha  would  reward  them  for  doing  so.  I  promiBed  each 
of  them  a  ten*80U8  piece,  and  was  assured  that  they  would  make  every 
effort  to  earn  it.  We  soon  took  leave  of  our  feliow-hunters,  who  returned 
to  their  sriba,  while  we  went  up  to  Dmel-Bes-Bes,  where  we  arrived  very 
tired  and  hungry.  Three  days  passed  without  our  hearing  the  slightest 
news,  and  we  began  to  believe  that  the  lion  had  not  been  mortally 
wounded,  and  had  got  off,  in  spite  of  its  serious  wounds.  But  dawn  was 
just  breaking  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  two  lads  arrived  with  the  news 
that  on  the  previous  evening,  while  returning  home  from  the  pasturage, 
they  saw  seven  grey  vultures  and  several  rachmas  (  Vidtur  perenopteruSf 
Linn.)  rise  from  the  thicket  of  Brahim-ben-Salah ;  the  vultures  settled 
down  again  on  an  oak,  while  the  rachmas  flew  away.  The  oak,  however, 
was  not  at  the  spot  which  Abdallah  had  indicated  to  them,  but  a  mile 
farther  to  the  len,  towards  the  mountains.  As  it  had  been  too  late  on  the 
previous  evening  to  bring  us  the  news,  they  had  set  out  before  daybreak, 
and  we  must  get  ready  at  once,  so  that  they  might  act  as  our  guides. 

As  Taieb  was  obliged  to  guard  the  cows  on  this  day,  Abdallah  and  I 
set  out  alone.  As  we  now  went  in  a  direct  line  to  the  tnicket,  we  reached 
it  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  proceeded  straight  for  the  oak, 
on  which  we  could  see  several  buzzards  seated.  When  we  approached 
they  rose  with  a  heavy  flapping  of  wings,  and  the  signal  caused  a  swana 
of  these  birds  to  rise  from  the  thicket.  The  wild  scrub  was  as  dense  here 
as  we  had  found  it  lower  down  three  days  before ;  but  Abdallah  and  the 
two  lads.- set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  opened  a  path  with  their  axes, 
along  which  we  advanced  slowly,  but  with  hopes  of  soon  seeing  our 
efforts  crowned  with  success.  When  we  at  times  lost  sight  of^e  tree 
for  which  we  were  bound,  one  of  the  lads  went  back  till  he  could  see  it 
and  tell  us  the  right  direction.  In  this  way  we  had  toiled  for  about  half 
an  hour,  when  a  strong  smell  of  carrion  announced  to  us  that  we  were  at 
no  great  distance  from  our  destination.  The  withered  branches  of  the 
oak  became  visible,  and  through  the  bushes  we  soon  noticed  that  it  stood 
in  a  clearing. 

*'  Ya  din  al  bu'k !"  (accursed  be  thy  father),  we  now  heard  Abdallab 
shout,  who  had  pressed  on  ahead.  We  speedily  followed  him,  and  dis- 
covered what  had  produced  this  outburst  of  passion.  In  the  midst  of  a 
mass  of  trampled  hair  lay  a  skeleton,  on  which  no  sign  of  flesh  could  be 
seen,  and  even  the  muscles  had  been  gnawn  away.  The  head,  which  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  render  available,  had  been  treated  worst  of  all ;  it  had 
probably  been  torn  during  the  night  by  a  hyena  or  jackal,  and  these 
brutes  had  doubtless  dragged  away  the  missing  lower  jaw  as  well  as  the 
paws,  which  we  could  not  find  anywhere.  We  now  knew  all  we  had  to 
expect,  and  Abdallah,  though  grieved  about  the  skin,  which  would  have 
produced  him  above  a  hundred  francs,  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  there  was  one  of  the  robbers  less  in  the  world,  and  that  the  lives  of 
at  least  twenty  oxen  were  saved.  We  returned  to  our  sriba,  where  all 
were  glad  to  hear  that  the  desperate  robber  was  dead ;  but  down  on  the 
plain  there  were  many  pleased  at  the  bad  result  of  our  chase,  and  they  was 
thus  afforded  me  a  further  proof  that  malice  may  be  found  elsewhere  than 
in  the  civilised  world. 

Although  the  lion  is  only  a  passing  guest  at  Filfila,  it  comes  fre- 
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qnently  enough  to  alarm  the  denizens  of  the  sribas  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Jebel-AUa :  however,  about  twenty  miles  distant  it  is  quite  at  home, 
and  the  Arabs  often  carry  cubs,  which  they  catch  in  the  scrub  at  the 
peril  of  their  liveSy  to  Constantino,  where  they  sell  them  for  twenty  to 
thirty  francs  apiece.  While  the  lion  has  its  head-quarters  in  the  centre 
of  the  Algerian  sahil,  whence  it  makes  excursions  at  times  to  the  sea- 
board, the  panther  g^enerally  haunts  the  forests  sloping  down  to  the  sea, 
and  the  [damage  it  does  there  is  considerable.  Although  it  only  ap- 
proaches villages  by  night,  its  hoarse  growl  may  be  frequently  heard 
both  in  the  woods  and  close  to  the  sribas,  and  people  are  so  used  to  it 
that  this  announcement  of  its  presence  produces  no  greater  impression 
than  a  wolfs  bark  does  in  Russia.  At  the  most  a  man  takes  np  his  gun, 
but  feels  certain  beforehand  that  he  will  have  no  chance  of  seeing  the 
panther. 

In  spring,  however,  when  the  coupling  time  arrives,  it  is  dangerous  to 
meet  a  panther,  for,  instead  of  shunning  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  as  it 
usually  does,  it  is  the  first  to  attack  him ;  still,  I  never  heard  of  any  one 
being  mortally  wounded,  as  the  brute  always  flies  at  the  throat,  but  in 
most  instances  only  clutches  the  instinctively  dropped  head,  which  is 
covered  by  a  turban  of  a  sufficiently  elastic  nature  to  render  the  bite  less 
dangerous.  It  always  contents  itself  with  this  first  attack,  and  takes  to 
flight  as  soon  as  its  enemy  is  on  the  ground ;  at  least,  this  happened  in 
two  cases  which  occurred  in  the  same  year,  and  the  natives  cannot 
mention  a  single  instance  where  a  man  lost  his  life  in  such  a  rencontre. 
Of  these  dangerous  brutes  two  or  three  are  killed  annually  at  Filfila,  in 
spite  of  their  strength,  cunning,  and  agility,  and  it  is  the  rule  that  the 
man  who  has  lost  a  head  of  cattle  has  alone  the  right  to  kill  the  robber, 
as  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  have  a  chance  to  recoup  himself.  In  such 
cases  it  is  rare  for  help  to  be  requested,  save  from  a  brother  or  blood  re- 
lation, who  helps  to  make  the  seda. 

Of  the  various  panther-hunts  in  which  I  was  more  or  less  interested,  I 
\?ill  only  describe  one,  because  it  was  probably  the  last  I  shall  ever  taJce 
part  in.  One  morning  cousin  Brahim  came  to  the  sriba.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  remarkably  bad  temper,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  we  learned  that 
a  panther  had  killed  his  two  calves,  and  hence  their  mother  would  not 
allow  herself  to  be  milked,  as  all  Arab  cows  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Everybody  understood  that  a  poor  man  like  Brahim  could  not 
endure  such  a  loss,  and  his  relatives,  Abdallah  and  Ali,  agreed  to  lend 
him  a  cow  apiece  till  his  own  had  calved.  This  promise  freed  him  from 
a  great  anxiety,  and  his  frowning  brow  gradually  grew  smooth. 

Brahim  was  advised  to  lay  wait  for  the  panther,  for  which  purpose  an 
oak  growing  on  the  skirt  of  the  thicket  just  below  his  gourbi  offered  a 
first-rate  chance.  Here  he  was  to  lay  the  dead  calf  which  the  panther 
had  left  behind,  as  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  brute  would  return 
for  it  at  nightfall.  In  this  way,  if  fortune  favoured  him,  he  could  amply 
repay  his  loss  by  the  value  of  the  skin  and  the  head-money  given  by  go- 
Temment.  Brahim  desired  nothing  better,  but  was  forced  to  confess  that 
for  the  moment  he  had  neither  powder  nor  lead,  which  was  often  the  case 
with  him,  and  I  was  in  a  position  to  help  him.  He  could  now  depart 
with  a  glad  heart,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  his  relations  had  helped  him  over 
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the  loss  of  hia  ctives,  juad,  on  the  odMr^  he  had  received  from  me  iiie 
means  to  Kpay  hhnself  if  he  had  any  hick^  ind  he  left  a%  hapftier  than 
he  had  oome,to  prepare  his  noctamal  ambush. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  eame  to  inform  us  that  the  panther  had 
come  on  the  last  night,  when  it  was  quite  dark ;  althcaigh  he  oovid 
hardly  see  it,  he  fired,  but  could  not  see  or  hear  the  stighdeal  thing  after 
the  ^h  of  hia*  gun.  On  this  morning,  howoTcr,  he  badperceired  tiiat 
ihe  faarute  had  lost  a  deal  of  blood,  and  had  entered  the  laige  blackberry 
thicket  abore  the  well  head.  It  eould  not  be  driven  out,  though,  with- 
out a  dog,  as  no  man  could  venture  in,  and  hence  he  thought  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  take  Shah  with  him,  who  was  aloae  capaUe  of  fadi^ 
the  panther.  Shah  was  a  cross  between  an  Arab  sire  and  a  fox-hound 
dam ;  he  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  tribe  thvongh  his  nose, 
his  great  courage  in  the  chase,  and  his  unwearied  patience.  He  was  now 
dd,  however,  and  had  hardly  any  teeth  left;  he  was  also  so  much  tor- 
mented by  rheumatism,  that  he  often  could  not  leave  his  lair  for  a  week 
together.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  so  thin  that  all  his  libs  could  be 
counted,  and  he  ate  so  little  that  it  was  difficult  to  undeistand  how  he 
kept  alive.  For  all  that  has  master  kepb.  him,  and  he  waa  treated  most 
mercifully  by  everybody;  whidi  may  he  regarded  as:an  exceptional  ease 
in  a  country  where  a  dog  is  thought  to  be  unclean,  and  very  rarely  has  a 
name  of  its  own. 

After  ample  reflection  it  was  reeoWed  to  take  the  poor  veteran  with 
^m,  but  to  carry  htm  to  the  panther's  lurking-plaee,  so  as  to  spare  his 
strength  as  much  as  possible.  Taieb  took  him  in  his  burnous,  and  the 
party,  consisting  of  him,  Ali,  and  Brahim,  and  a  young  neighbour,  set 
out.  Although  I  should  have  gladly  joined  them,  it  was  impossible  on 
this  occasion,  as  I  had  caught  a  violent  oold,  and  was  consequently  obliged 
to  toko  care  of  myself  At  mid-day  all  the  men,  with  the  eocoeption  of 
£1  Beschir,  who  bad  been  left  in  the  fioaest,  retumod  to  the  sriba.  They 
soon  convinced  themselves  that  the  panther  had  sot  yet  left  its  lurking- 
place,  and  for  several  hours  made  every  effort  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  The 
•dog  advanced  boldly,  and  by  its  barldDg  announced  every  change  of 
position  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  the  latter,  however,  must  have  been 
severely  wounded,  and  have  had  great  difficitlty  in  moving,  as  it  had  not 
boenas  yet  induced  to  quit  ihe  thicket  eiUier  by  the  barking  of  the  dog 
or  the  united  shouts  of  the  hunters.  Our  sportsmen  awaUowed  a  hasty 
meal,  and  then  returned  to  continue  their  interrupted  hunt.  They  did 
not  forget,  though,  to  take  with  them  a  good  lump  of  unLsavened  bread 
and  a  handfol  of  dried  -figs  for  poor  El  Beschir,  who  had  sacrificed  haa 
dinner  to  liis  love  of  the  chase.  The  panther  -was  still  there,  but  had 
moved  about  fifty  yards  lower  down  the  valley  to  a  sunilar  thicket, 
where  Shah  aoon  detected  it.  The  men  now  climbed  up  adjacent 
trees,  whence  they  dtsqumted  the  panther  with  gua-ahots  w^never  the 
active  dog  announced  to  them  the  spot  where  it  was.  Evening:  set  in, 
however,  ere  they  had  advanced  a  single  step,  and  they  were  just  gotng 
to  descend  the  trees  and  return  home,  when  dog  and  panther  utteved  a 
furioua  cry  simultaneously,,  after  which  all  became  stall  agam.  Poor  Shah 
had  indubitably. fallen  a  victim  to  his  courage.  AH  harried  up  to  look 
for  him,  and  were  beginBiog  to  deuht  about  ever  seeing  him  again,  when 
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he  was. at  last  found  lying  Uaediiig  under  a  rock,  and  making  fearful 
efforts  to  get  up.  He  had  a  frightful  hite  iu  the  baek,  whioh  must 
have  totally  lamed  him,  for  he  was  incapable  ^of  rising  on  his  legs* 
Taieb  wrapped  him  in  his  burnous  and  bore  him  to  the  ariba,  where  he 
died  during  the  same  night.  A  council  was. held  these,  too,  and  it  was 
zesoired  to  piHtue  the  wild  beast  on  the  ^  next  morning^,  as  it  could  not 
possibly  hold  out  much  longer.  This  resolution  waa  confirmed  on  hear- 
mg  that  several  men  who  had  come  across  the  Dmel-Befr*Bes  during  the 
day  had  expresaed  their  intention  of  joining  in  the  panther-hunt. 

The  report  of  our  dangeisons  chase  had  probably  spread  through  the 
•whole  tribe^  for  on  the  next  morning  five  men  arrived  from  Filfila  to  help 
us,  and  brocight  the  news  that  we  should  find  at  Brahim's  gourbi  severd 
more  who  had  arrived  with  the. same  object.  The  most  unpleasant  thing 
was  that  one  of  the  latter  had  brought  with  him. a  young  Bounic,  the 
ihrather  of  the  proprietor  of  the  marble  quarries  at  Filfila,  who  had  a 
ereat  inkling  to  appropriate  the  hide  of  ihe  shot  brute,  to  whkh  nobody 
but  Brahim  had  a  legal  cfadm.  Aa  it  had  been  arranged,  however, 
.between  Brahim  and  myself  'that  ihe  panther  ^ould  belong  to  me,  for 
which  I  promised  to: hand  him  over  the  head-money,  the  unoaUed-for 
interference  of  the  young  sportsman  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to  me,  and 
hence  I  resolved,  ill  though  I  was^  to  join  in  the  day'a  sport,  for  the  sake 
of  foiling  his  manceuvres.  Abdallah,  who  could  only  appland  my  reso- 
lution, confirmed  me  in  it  by  exphdning  that  my  presence  must  neces- 
sarily put  a  stop  to  the  demands  of  the  Rouuic,  which  our  people  would 
ziotdare  to  resist.  I  need  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  chase,  and  he 
would  remain  with  me  for  fear  of  any.  accident.  We  eonaequently  started, 
and  proceeded  to  Braliim's  house,  where  we  intended  to  join  the  others. 

When  we  arrived  there,  we  learned  from  Brahtm's  wife  that  the  men 
o£  Filfila,  yielding  to  the  youngs  Bonnie's  impatient  pressings  woiild  not 
wait  our. arrival,  but  set  out  at  once  to  look  for  the  wounded  panther. 
One  of  them  had  brought  a  dog  with  him,  whose  barking  we  could  hear 
every  now  and  then.  We  therefore  went  down,  without  delay,  into  the 
,gap  of  the  M'dalles,  where  we  found  most  of  our  new.  cemiades  sitting  in 
trees,  while  the  rest  were  standing  round  the  scrub,  :in  whieh  the  dog  in- 
.eessantly  gave  tongue.  Our  men  repvoaehed  the  others  for  beginning 
the  hmit  without  awaiting  their  arrival ;  but  Abdallah  considered  that  this 
was  no  time  for. long  arguments,  and  ordered  them  to  take  their  places 
without  delay,  as  the  wild  beast,  might  burst  forth  at  any  moment  They 
consequently  posted  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  some  on  trees»  and 
others  heliind  rocks,  while  I  and  Abdallah  sat  down  on. the  ^ping  bank 
of  the  stieam,  whence  we  could  watch  most  of  the  hunters.  Two  hours 
passed,  during  which  the  Arabs  spared  neither  their  powder  nor  their 
voices,  and  the  dog  barked  himself  hoarse,  without  the  panther  stirring 
in  the  least,  so  that  several  of  the  men  came  down  fix)m  the  trees  for  a 
change  of  position.  The  Rounic,  who  did  the  same,  unpacked  his  game- 
pouch  and  began  eating  his  lunch,  which  he  did  with  the  greater  eager- 
ness, because,  encouraged  by  the  long  waiting,  he  was  beguining  to  think 
this  sport  less  dangerous  than  he  had  supposed  it.  He  had  scarce  begun 
eating,  however,  when  a  marrow-piercing  roar,  accompanied  by  a  timid 
dog's  yell,  announced  that  the  beast  was  about  to  change  its  position. 
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This  produced  no  other  effect  on  the  hunten  standing  below  than  that 
of  drawing  closer  together;  but  the  Rounic  seemed  to  feel  unhappy,  for  he 
left  his  ham  and  wine>hottle  behind  him,  and  climbed  up  his  tree  agaia 
with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  cat 

The  panther  had  merely  gone  about  fifteen  paces  nearer  the  stream, 
and  here  defied,  for  nearly  an  hour,  all  the  insults  which  the  Arabs  offered 
it,  both  with  gun  and  tongue.  Abdallah  began  to  grow  impatient,  and 
called  to  the  nearest  men  that  they  ought  to  try  and  get  a  peep  at  the 
brute,  which  would  not  be  dangerous,  as  its  serious  wound  and  the  three 
days'  fasting  must  have  awfully  weakened  it.  Only  in  this  way  could  a 
hunt,  which  had  lasted  too  long  already,  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation. The  Arabs  perfectly  coincided  with  him  but  could  not  settle 
among  themselves  who  should  venture  the  experiment.  The  brave  Ab- 
dallah, to  whbm  this  consultation  appeared  too  lengthy,  suddenly  made  up 
hb  mind.  He  doffed  his  upper  clothing,  tucked  up  his  shirt,  and  stood 
unexpectedly  among  them.  After  giving  them  various  instructions,  he 
cautiously  advanced,  and  the  dog,  encouraged  by  his  example,  showed 
him  the  exact  spot  where  the  panther  lay.  Ere  long  we  heard  a  shot, 
and  Abdallah's  exultant  cry  of  ^^  Have  we  got  you  at  last,  you  unbeliev- 
ing son  of  an  unbeliever  ?'*  Upon  which  all  the  hunters  rushed  up  and 
wasted  various  shots  on  the  lifeless  brute. 

As  I  did  not  wish  for  any  disagreeable  discussion  with  the  uninvited 
hunter,  I  went  at  once  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  sriba,  whither  all  the 
rest  speedily  followed  me  with  their  booty.  I  learnt  there  that  the  young 
man  wanted  to  purchase  the  panther  of  Brahim  for  a  hundred  francs, 
but  the  offer  was  declined,  with  the  intimation  that  it  was  already  dis- 
posed ofi  I  regaled  the  boasting  sportsmen,  each  of  whom  pretended  he 
had  effected  a  great  deal  in  killing  the  panther,  with  couscousson,  and 
divided  forty,  francs  among  them ;  Brahim  received,  in  addition,  an  order 
on  the  civil  commissary  of  the  district,  who  would  pay  him  the  head- 
money  allowed  by  government.  In  this  way  all  demands  were  satisfied, 
and  tne  sportsmen  returned  home  in  good  spirits.  My  Arab  friends,  un- 
fortunately, were  obliged  to  give  up  eating  the  otherwise  most  welcome 
flesh,  because  it  was  not  killed  according  to  the  ritual,  and  therefore, 
according  to  their  notions,  was  unclean  ;  I,  however,  roasted  some  ribs, 
which  were  not  bad,  in  spite  of  the  auimal's  lengthened  fast  The  skin, 
with  the  head  and  claws  attached,  was  carefully  prepared,  and  at  this 
moment  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  my  rooms  at  Oxford. 

1* he  Barbary  lion  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  Felis  Leo  of  the 
elder  naturalists,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  £1  Sei'd ;  the  panther  is  also 
of  the  genus  described  by  Linnseus  under  the  name  of  Felis  Pardus,  and 
is  called  by  the  natives  £1  N'mor.  ' 
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A  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  CENTRE  OP  OLDEN  CIVILISATION .♦ 

M.  MoUBOT  was  bom  at  Montb^liard,  in  France,  the  country  of 
Cuvier  and  of  Laurillard,  and  he  had  always  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
naCural  sciences.  Circumstances,  however,  turned  his  studies  at  first  to 
languages,  of  which  he  became  a  professor  in  Russia  and  Poland,  adding 
to  them  at  a  later  period  the  pursuit  of  photography,  which  latter  branch 
of  art  he  afterwards  laboured  in  among  tlie  old  masters  in  Italy,  and  amid 
the  scenery  and  architecture  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England.  Having 
married  an  English  lady,  he  returned  to  his  favourite  studies  in  natural 
history,  whilst  leading  a  tranquil  life  in  Jersey,  till  an  English  book  on 
Siam  (no  doubt  Sir  J.  Bowring's)  awoke  an  irresistible  desire  to  explore 
that  country.  Putting  himself  in  communication  with  the  Geographical 
and  other  societies  of  London,  he  received  every  encouragement  from 
those  learned  bodies,  and  was  enabled  thus  to  dedicate  the  last  four  years 
of  his  life  (for  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilential  climate  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time)  to  exploring  the  interior  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
leaving  behind  him  the  materials  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable works  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day,  and  which 
will  hand  down  his  name  to  a  remote  posterity.  His  loss  was  indeed  much 
felt  by  men  of  science,  for  he  was  indefatigable  as  a  collector,  as  well  as 
bold,  enterprisinflf,  and  enduring  as  an  explorer,  and  in  all  probability  a 
long  time  will  elapse  before  another  competent  traveller  will  be  found 
8u£Bciently  courageous  to  follow  his  steps  in  that  country  of  virgin  forests 
and  fever,  and  to  the  exploring  of  which  he  sacrificed  his  home,  his  health, 
and  his  life. 

M.  Mouhot  embarked  at  London  on  the  27th  of  April,  1858,  arrived 
at  Singapore  on  die  3rd  of  September,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month 
entered  the  river  Me-nam,  the  mouth  of  which  is  defended  by  the  fort  of 
Pak-nam,  which  is  the  Siebastopol  or  Cronstadt  of  the  Kings  of  Siam ; 
nevertheless,  says,  our  traveller,  "  I  fancied  that  a  European  squadron 
could  easily  master  it,  and  that  the  commander,  after  breakfasting  there, 
might  dine  the  same  day  at  Bangkok." 

The  Me-nam,  we  are  told,  deserves  its  beautiful  name — mother  of 
waters — for  its  depth  permits  the  largest  vessels  to  coast  along  its  banks 
without  danger:  so  closely,  indeed,  that  the  birds  are  heard  singing 
gaily  in  the  overhanging  branches,  and  the  hum  of  numberless  insects 
enlivens  the  deck  by  night  and  day.   The  whole  effect  is  picturesque  and 

*  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos, 
during  the  years  1858,  1859,  and  I860.  By  the  late  M.  Henri  Mouhot,  French 
Naturalist.    Two  Vols.    John  Murray. 
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beaatiful.  Here  and  there  houses  are  dotted  ahout  on  either  hanks,  and 
numerous  idllages  give  variety  to  the  distant  landscape.  Boats  and  canoec 
flit  about,  children,  almost  infants,  swim  and  dive  like  water-fowL  On 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river  rises  a  famous  and  remarkable  pagoda, 
the  mausoleum  of  the  late  kings,  and  beyond  is  the  lemi-aqvatie  ctty  of 
Bangkok,  with  a  river  for  a  highway  whose  bosom  is  plonghed  by  etewners 
and  vessels  of  all  kind,  whose  margins  are  studded  with  floatmg  houses 
and  shops,  and  whose  background  is  occupied  by  European  buildings,  over 
which  towers  the  lofty  and  magnificent  pagoda  Wat-Ching. 

Mouhot's  work  is  so  profusely  and  so  admirably  iUostrated,  that  a  per- 
fect idea  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  of  these  remarkable  peculiarities.  One 
does  not  know  wmch  to  admire  most,  the  vista  of  Bangkok  and  its  Auvisitile 
highwav,  or  the  wonderful  tracery  and  exquisite  details  of  one  of  the  ssost 
splendia  pagodas  in  the  world.  The  Irawady  of  Birmah  pvesents  tka 
traveler  with  some  rival  structures  of  the  same  kind,  but  pit>bal4y  none 
that  surpass  the  pagoda  of  Bangkok  in  beauty.  Add  to  this,  the  sketches 
are  so  carefully  executed,  and  all  the  details,  whether  of  soeaery  or  archi- 
tecture, are  so  well  preserved,  that  it  is  as  if  the  reader  was  enabled  te 
visit  Siam  itself  without  inconvenience  from  heat  and  iinwcits,  or  dangeia 
from  wild  beasts  and  climate. 

"  Bangkok,"  says  M.  Mouhot,  <*  is  the  Yeniee  of  the  East,  and  whether 
bent  on  business  or  pleasure,  you  must  go  by  water.  In  place  of  the  noise 
of  carriages  and  horses,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  dip  of  oars,  the  songs  o£ 
sailors,  or  the  cries  of  cinayes  (Siamese  rowers).  The  river  is  the  high 
street  and  the  boulevard,  while  the  canals  are  the  cross  street^  akmg 
which  you  glide,  lying  luxuriously  at  the  bottom  of  your  canoe.*' 

The  Siamese  being  naturally  an  indolent  race,  most  of  the  agrieultore 
and  commerce  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  just  as  it  does  in 
Cochin-Ghina  and  at  Singapore;  nor  does  it  appear  that  European 
merchants  can  compete  with  them  except  by  the  introduction  of  steans- 
vessels.  The  population  of  the  country  itself  is  very  heterogeneous.  The 
native  registers  showed,  a  few  years  agOy  for  tlie  men,  who  alone  are 
numbered,  2,000,000  Siamese,  1,500,000  CUbese,  1,000,000  Laotians, 
1,000,000  Malays,  350,000  Cambodians,  50,000  Peguans,  and  50,000 
mountain  tribes,  of  whom  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak.  Th««  are 
nominally  two  kings,  but  virtually  one.  The  second  has  his  court,  his 
mandarins,  and  his  guards,  and  they  pay  him  royal  honours ;  but  he  is 
merely  the  first  subject  of  his  colleague.  Both,  albeit  aenu-hao'barous  in 
some  respects,  were  well  educated,  of  cultivated  minds,  speaking  and 
writing  English  (Somdel  Phra  has  indeed  contributed  many  valuable 
historical  articles  to  the  English  journals  at  Hong-Kong,  and  of  which 
M.  Mouhot  has  taken  a  wise  advantage),  fond  of  books  and  scientific  re- 
searches, and  familiar  with  all  the  improvements  of  modern  civilisation. 
The  banes  of  the  country  are'  despotism  and  slavery.  '<  During  a  ten 
years'  residence  in  Russia,"  M.  Mouhot  says,  ^  I  witnessed  the  frightful 
effects  of  despotism  and  slavery.  At  Siam,  results  not  less  sad  and  de- 
plorable obtruded  themselves  on  my  notice ;  every  inferior  crouches  before 
a  higher  rank  ;  he  receives  his  orders  kneeling,  or  with  some  other  sign 
of  abject  submission  and  respect.  The  whole  of  society  is  in  a  state  of 
prostration." 

M.  Mouhot  started  up  the  Me-nam  in  a  light  boat,  with  two  rowers,  a 
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iogy  aa  ape,  and  a  parroquet  Tbe  banks  of  iiie  stream  wen  very  gay 
and  attractiTe,  Nature  weating  here  ber  richest  dress,  Imt  as  the  eountry 
vas  eatiMly  inundated,  it  was  impossifaie  to  land  aay wfaere,  and  evea  if 
he  shot  a  bird,  he  often  oeuld  not  get  it  His  little  pet  ^^Tiny"  was 
'  omancBtal,  not  useful.  It  was  the  period  of  the  veHgious  f^tes  of  tbe 
Siamese,  aad  the  rirer  was  crowded  with  h>ng  and  handsooae  boats  bear- 
ing flags,  many  of  them  manned  by  more  than  fifiy  rowers,  all  in  new 
and  brighi-oeloBPed  dresses^  and  with  attendants  disoooning  sweet  music. 
Soxne  Iroais  were  remarkable  for  their  ^borate  earring  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  gilding.  The  kings'  procession  consists  of  ^ree  or  four 
hnndred  boats,  effeea  containing  more  than  twehre  handled  persons,  and 
the  efieet  peodiieed  by  this  beautifol  pageant,  with  the  lowers  in  their 
britiisflit  diessei,  and  the  neoltitmle  of  rich  flags,  is  extremely  gorgeous, 
nnd  such  as  is  only  to  be  witnessed  in  tbe  East 

"  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  gaiety  and  light-beartedness,"  says  M. 
Mo«bot,  *^  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  yoke  which  weighs  on  them,  and 
the  exorbitant  taxes  they  have  to  pay;  but  the  softawss  ^  the  dimate,  the 
native  gendeness  of  the  race,  and  the  feng  duration  of  their  servitude  from 
generatMNi  to  generation,  have  made  them  oblivious  of  the  bitterness  and 
hardships  inseparable  from  despotism." 

They  were  preparing  for  the  fishing  season,  fish  being  most  plentLfiil 
when  the  waters  subside  fix»m  the  fields.  Dried  in  the  son,  they  furnish  food 
for  the  whole  year,  aad  are  also  exported  ia  large  qumntitaes.  M«  Mouhot 
dnmk  nothing  but  tea,  hoping  by  abstinence  from  oold  water  and  from  all 
wine  and  spirits  to  escape  fever.  His  health  was,  indeed,  at  this  time  ex- 
cellent, and  his  spirits  good,  but  he  was  already  seriously  tormented  by 
aaosquitoes,  nor  did  the  incessant  persecution  of  these  Httie  pests  scarcely 
evw  cease  on  his  traveb.  Ihey,  ytitk  the  abundant  fleas  and  the  more 
lerocioas  ox-fiies  and  leeches,  sulnect  the  traveller  in  Siam  to  severe  suf- 
fering, make  a  complete  sore  of  his  whole  body,  and  cannot  but  tend  in 
n  great  measure  to  prepare  him  for  tbe  final  assault  of  that  jungle-fever 
which,  with  its  intense  head  and  back  aches,  and  the  fire  of  molten  lead 
that  weighs  down  the  body,  while  it  burns  to  the  very  nails  of  the  fingers, 
carries  him  to  a  lonely  and  ftiendless  grave. 

Yet  almost  to  withsn  a  few  days  of  his  melancholy  end  did  M.  Mouhot 
enjoy  his  travels  in  a  manner  that  only  the  true  lover  of  nature  can  do. 
^  What  a  contrast,"  he  exclaims,  **  between  the  subdued  tints  and  cold 
skies  of  Europe,  and  this  burning  chme  and  glittering  firmament !  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  rise  in  the  early  morning  before  the  glowing  sun  has 
begun  bis  course  ;  and  sweeter  still  in  the  evening  to  listen  to  the  thou- 
aand  sounds,  the  sharp  and  metallic  cries,  which  seem  as  though  an 
army  of  goldsmitbe  were  at  work !  The  people  here  might  be  extremely 
happy,  were  they  not  kept  in  abject  slavery ;  bountiful  Nature,  that  second 
motlMr,  treats  them  as  her  spoilt  children,  and  does  all  inr  them.  The 
fivests  aboond  with  vegetables  and  exquisite  fruits;  the  riven,  the  lakes, 
and  the  poods  teem  with  fish;  a  few  bun  boos  suffice  to  construct  a  house; 
while  the  periodical  inundations  render  the  lands  wonderfuUy  fertile.  Man 
has  but  to  sow  and  to  plant;  the  snn  saves  him  all  further  trouble ;  and  be 
neitber  knows  nor  feels  the  want  of  all  those  articles  of  luxury  which  form 
part  of  the  very  existence  of  a  European.'^ 

M.  Mouhot  was  entertained  at  Aynthia,  the  old  capital  of  l^am,  by  a 
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French  missionary,  and  proceeding  thence  to  Arajik,  where  he  killed  some 
white  squirrels  (Siam  appears  to  he  remarkable  for  white  apes,  white  ele- 
phants, and  white  squirrels,  all  more  or  less  reverenced  by  the  natives,  as 
out  of  the  course  of  nature),  he  made  a  branch  eicursion  to  Mount 
Phrabat.  This  is  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage.  Here  is  a  famous  temple 
containing  the  footprint  of  Samona-Kodom,  the  Buddha  of  Kindbu* 
China.  Our  traveller  was  perfectly  astounded  with  the  chaos  of  rocks 
that  also  presented  itself  to  his  view.  The  most  curious  thing  is  that  on 
the  mountain  summit,  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  in  the  caverns,  all 
around,  could  be  seen  the  footprints  of  animals,  those  of  elephants  and 
tigers  being  most  strongly  remarked;  but  '*I  am  convinced,"  says 
Moubot,  **  that  many  of  them  were  formed  by  antediluvian  and  unknown 
animals."  Had  such  an  observation  fallen  from  any  one  but  a  competent 
naturalist,  we  should  have  passed  it  over  as  a  simple  error  ;  but  coming  as 
it  does  from  a  careful  observer,  it  must  arouse  the  curiosity  of  geologists. 
All  these  creatures,  according  to  the  Siamese,  formed  the  cortege  of 
jBuddha  in  his  passage  over  the  mountain. 

As  for  the  temple  itself,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  it  is 
like  most  of  the  pagodas  in  Siam-— on  the  one  hand  unfinished,  and  on 
the  other  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  ;  and  it  is  built  of  brick,  although  both 
stone  and  marble  abound  at  Phrabat.  The  sketch  given  makes,  however, 
a  very  pretty  object  of  it.  After  staying  a  week  on  the  mountain,  and 
adding  many  pretty  and  interesting  objects  to  his  collection,  M.  Moubot 
proceeded  to  Saraburi,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  but,  like  all  towns 
and  villages  in  Siam,  consbting  of  houses  constructed  of  bamboo,  and 
inhabited  by  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  Laotian  agriculturbts. 

A  little  above  this  there  are  rapids  on  the  river,  and  the  country  is  said 
to  be  covered  with  brown  iron-ore  and  aerolites.  (?)  The  forests  are  also  so 
infested  with  wild  beasts  that  the  inhabitants  dare  not  venture  out  of 
doors.  M.  Mouhot  killed  a  leopard  which  had  carried  off  a  pig  and  two 
dogs  during  his  night's  stay  at  Pakprian.  An  isolated  mount,  similar  to 
that  of  Phrabat,  only  not  so  broken  up,  bore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
the  temple  of  Patawi,  which  is  tlie  resort  of  the  Laotian  pilgrims,  as 
Phrabat  is  that  of  the  Siamese.  There  were  footprints  here  also,  and 
entire  trunks  of  trees  in  a  state  of  petrifaction.  The  view  from  the  temple 
was  indescribably  splendid. 

Returning  hence  to  Bangkok,  M.  Mouhot  sailed  in  a  small  Chinese 
junk  or  fishing-vessel  for  Chantabiin,  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia.  The 
boat  was  inconveniently  small,  and  the  voyage  occupied  eight  days 
instead  of  three  ;  but  our  traveller  was  much  pleased  with  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  little  islands  in  the  gulf.  A  boy  was  unfortunately  cast  over- 
board and  lost  by  the  shock  of  the  boat  touching  a  rock.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  ChantabQn  is  marked  by  a  rock  called  that  of  the  Lion, 
from  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  monarch  of  the  forest.  An  Englishman 
is  said  to  have  fired  at  it,  because  the  natives  declined  to  sell  it  to  him ! 
The  Christiao  Annamites  form  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  Chan- 
tabUn,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  Chinese  merchants  and  heathen 
Annamites  and  Siamese.  The  Annamites  are  all  fishers.  The  commerce 
of  this  province  is,  we  are  told,  inconsiderable,  compared  with  what  it 
might  be  from  its  situation  ;  but  the  numerous  taxes,  the  grinding  exac- 
tions of  the  chiefs,  and  the  usury  of  the  mandarins,  added  to  the  hateful 
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system  of  sUverj,  keep  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  ruinous  state  of  pros- 
tration. It  must,  however,  be  also  kept  in  mind  that  in  all  the  Hindhu- 
Chinese  states,  in  Siam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  as  in  Cochin-China,  the 
peasantry  can  rarely  be  induced  to  cultivate  more  than  suffices  for  their 
actual  wants,  and  the  ruinous  system  of  communbm,  the  evils  of  which 
M.  Mouhot  failed  to  perceive,  exists  in  full  force.  It  is  an  utter  impedi- 
ment to  the  acquirement  of  property,  for  where  a  man  has  to  divide  a 
pig,  or  even  a  fowl,  with  his  neighbours,  he  feels  no  desire  to  possess  either 
pig  or  fowl. 

The  Annamites  pay  their  poll-tax  of  about  fifteen  shillings  a  head  in 
eagle-wood,  the  Siamese  in  gamboge,  and  the  Chinese  in  gum-lac.  The 
so-called  aromatic  and  fragrant  eagle-wood  is  obtained  from  cavities  in 
the  Aquilaria  agallocha  of  Roxburgh.  M.  Mouhot  says  that  the  character 
of  the  Annamites  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Siamese,  who  are  an 
effeminate  and  indolent  race,  but  liberal  and  hospitable,  simple  minded, 
and  without  pride.  The  Annamites  are  short  in  stature,  and  thin,  lively, 
and  active ;  they  are  choleric  and  vindictive,  and  extremely  proud.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Annamite  population  are 
DOW  subjects  of  France.  M.  Mouhot  was  received  at  ChantabGn  at  the 
house  of  a  worthy  French  missionary,  who  had  resided  there  more  than 
twenty  years,  "  content  and  happy  amidst  indigence  and  solitude." 

Our  traveller  purchased  a  small  boat  here,  with  which  to  visit  the  isles 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  These  appear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  so 
covered  with  dense  vegetation  that  they  can  only  be  penetrated  hatchet 
in  hand.  When  between  the  island  of  Arec  and  that  of  the  '*  Cerfs"  a 
curious  phenomenon  occurred.  The  sea  suddenly  became  agitated,  toss- 
ing the  boat  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  immense  jet  of  water  and  steam,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes.  It 
was  referred  to  the  eruption  of  a  submarine  volcano. 

At  Faknam-Ven,  where  crocodiles  abounded,  M.  Mouhot  witnessed 
the  manner  in  which  these  monsters  of  the  deep  catch  the  apes,  which 
sometimes  take  a  fancy  to  play  with  them.  "  Close  to  the  bank  lies  the 
crocodile,  his  body  in  the  water,  and  only  his  capacious  mouth  above  the 
eur&ce,  ready  to  seize  anything  that  may  come  within  reach.  A  troop 
of  apes  catch  sight  of  him,  seem  to  consult  together,  approach  little  by 
Httle,  and  c#mmence  their  frolics,  by  turns  actors  and  spectators.  One 
of  the  most  active,  or  most  impudent,  jumps  from  branch  to  branch  till 
within  a  respectful  distance  of  the  crocodile,  when,  hanging  by  one  claw, 
and  with  the  dexterity  peculiar  to  these  animals,  he  advances  and  retires, 
now  giving  his  enemy  a  blow  with  his  paw,  at  another  time  only  pre- 
tending to  do  so.  The  other  apes,  enjoying  the  fun,  evideqtly  wish  to 
take  a  part  in  it ;  but  the  other  branches  being  too  high,  they  form  a 
sort  of  chain  by  laying  hold  of  each  other's  paws,  and  thus  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  while  any  one  of  them  who  comes  within  reach  of 
the  crocodile  torments  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Sometimes  the 
terrible  jaws  suddenly  close,  but  not  upon  the  audacious  ape,  who  just 
escapes ;  then  there  are  cries  of  exultation  from  the  tormentors,  who 
gambol  about  joyfully.  Occasionally,  however,  the  claw  is  entrapped 
and  the  victim  dragged  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  beneath  the  water 
when  the  whole  troop  disperse,  groaning  and  shrieking.  The  misad- 
venture does  not,  however,  prevent  their  recommencing  the  game  a  few 
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days  afterwards.*'    This  singolar  feature  in  the  habits  of  apes  and  orooo- 
diles  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  illustration. 

M.  Moahot  made  acquaintance  at  Chantabtin  with  a  young  Chinaman, 
Phrai  by  name,  who  attached  himself  to  his  person,  and  aooompanied  him 
in  all  his  sabseqnent  travels  up  to  the  time  of  his  deeease.  Hence,  he 
also  Tisited  the  mountains,  and  experieuced  much  gratification  in  finding 
himself  amid  scenes  at  once  so  lovely  and  so  full  of  grandeur.  Here  were 
valleys  intersected  by  streams  of  pure  water ;  there,  small  plains,  over 
which  were  scattered  the  modest  dwellings  of  the  laborious  Chinese ; 
while,  a  little  in  the  dbtance,  rose  the  mountains  with  their  imposing 
rocks,  grand  trees,  torrents,  and  waterfells.  Night  was  the  worst  time. 
Swarms  of  ants  got  wider  the  clothes  and  into  the  traveller's  beard,  while 
great  spiders  and  other  disgusting  creatures  would  startle  him  by  droppiiig 
suddenly  on  his  bee.  These,  however,  were  trifling  drawbacks^  and  M. 
Mouhot's  thoughts  were  filled  with  the  idea  to  what  a  height  of  prosperity 
this  province^  even  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  flourishing  in  the 
country,  miffht  attain,  were  it  wisely  and  intelligently  governed,  or  if 
European  c<3oniats  were  to  settle  and  develop  its  resources.  Proximity 
to  the  sea,  facility  of  eommunieation,  a  rich  soil,  a  healthy  and  pn^itioos 
climate !  nothing,  he  argues,  is  wanting  to  ensure  suocess  to  an  industrious 
and  enterprising  agricultttrist.  He  omits  to  say  if  manual  labour  could 
be  d^aded  upon. 

Our  traveller,  however,  seriously  offended  the  Siamese  here,  by  re- 
moving the  impression  <^  an  unknown  animal  from  the  sar&ee  of  an 
immense  mass  of  granite.  The  genius  of  the  mountiun  would,  they  said, 
be  hereafter  irritated,  and  impede  them  in  their  labours.  The  Chinese, 
wiser  in  their  generation,  rubbed  the  under  part  of  the  stone,  and,  col- 
lecting the  dust^  mixed  it  with  water  and  drank  it,  fully  persuaded  that  it 
was  a  remedy  against  all  ills.  There  were  plenty  of  wild  animals  here, 
royal  tigers  and  leopards,  elephants  most  destructive  to  the  bananas,  and 
apes  and  stags.  The  tigers  and  leopards  prowled  about  the  houses  every 
night.  The  fruit  was  excellent,  comprisiDg  the  mango,  the  mangusteoi, 
the  pine-apple — in  this  climate  melting  in  the  mouth-^and  the  durian, 
the  king  of  fruits,  and  yet  almost  the  only  one  that  has  a  repulsive  odour. 
<<  On  first  tasting  it,"  says  M.  Mouhot,  '<  I  thought  it  like  the  flesh  of 
some  animal  in  a  state  of  putre&ction,  but  after  four  or  five  trials  I  found 
the  aroma  exquisite.'* 

Grottos  are  never  safe  places  to  visit,  if  unfrequented,  in  hot  countries. 
Wild  animals  are  sure  to  make  them  places  of  refuge  from  the  great 
heats.  M.  Mouhot  made  an  excursion  to  one  on  Mount  Sabab,  and  the 
results  were,  that,  first,  the  torches  were  extinguished  every  minute  by 
the  bats,  and,  secondly,  further  progress  was  disputed  by  an  enormous 
boa,  with  erect  head  and  open  mouth.  The  great  serpent  was  luckily 
shot,  but  the  party  wisely  desisted  from  attempting  to  penetrate  any 
&rther.  An  attempt  to  attend  a  grand  fete  of  the  Siainese,  at  one  of 
their  pagodas,  was  frustrated  in  a  most  amusing  manner ;  the  hospitality 
and  curiosity  of  the  people  to  feast  and  see  a  ^'  farang,"  or  foreigner,  was 
carried  so  far,  that  at  length  the  whole  of  the  back  of  a  hut,  in  which  he 
was  being  entertained,  £^  in,  and  people,  priests,  and  chie&,  tumbling 
one  upon  another,  the  scene  of  confusion  was  irresistibly  comia     "I 
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profited  hy  Ae  opportunity  to  escape/'  says  M.  Moahot,  "sveanDg — 
thoug^h  radier  late  ia  the  day — that  they  should  Dot  eatdi  me  agaio." 

Yet  so  good  and  kindly  are  these  poor  people,  when  not  corrupted  by 
contact  with  the  ruder  classes  of  European  seamen,  th«t  M.  Mouhot 
vrites :  «<  I  qoktod  with  regret  these  beaudftil  moontains,  where  I  had 
passed  so  many  happy  hours  with  the  poor  but  hospitable  inhabitants. 
On  the  eveniag  before,  and  the  morning  of  my  departure,  all  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  Chinese  and  Siamese,  came  to  say  adieu,  and  o£Per 
me  presents  of  fruits,  dried  fish,  fowls,  tobacco,  and  rice,  cooked  in 
Tarions  ways  wiih  brown  sugar,  all  in  g^reater  quantitiee  than  I  coukl 
possibly  carry  away.  The  farewells  of  these  good  mountaineers  were 
touching ;  they  kissed  my  hands  and  feet,  and  I  conlbss  that  my  eyes 
were  not  dry.  They  accompanied  me  to  a  great  distance,  begging  me 
not  to  forget  tfiem,  and  to  pay  them  another  ▼isit.'' 

From  Chantabun  M.  Mouhot  went  to  Kompvt,  the  only  port  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  in  the  province  of  saaie  sama  It  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
pirates,  but  faickBy  the  King  of  Cambodia  happened  to  be  there  at  the 
time  of  M.  Mouhot's  visit,  and,  introduced  by  a  French  missionary  re- 
siding tiMre,  he  greatly  befriended  the  travcMer,  although  a  Frenchman ; 
and  M.  Monhot  iumself  intimates  that  France  has  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
thie  port,  with  the  view  of  annexing  it  to  her  possessions  in  Lower 
Codiin-China.  The  king  further  did  everything  in  his  power  to  forward 
him  OQ  his  way  to  Udong,  the  capital  of  the  couatry.  Although  the 
Cambodians  enjoy  a  comparative  exemption  from  heavy  taxes  and  duties 
when  placed  by  dhe  side  of  the  Siamese,  M.  Mouhot  declares  that  almost 
every  rice  seemed  prevalent  at  Komput — ^pride,  insolence,  cheating, 
cowardice,  «rv3ity,  and  excessive  idleness.  The  Chinese,  as  usual,  con- 
stituted the  most  commercial  and  industrious  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  reckoned  an  eight  days*  journey,  travelling  with  oxen  or  buffaloes, 
from  Komput  to  Udong,  and  there  are  eight  stations  on  the  way.  After 
traversing  a  marshy  plain,  a  beamtifnl  forest  was  entered  upon,  which 
stretches  unbroken  to  the  banks  of  the  Me-kon,  on  a  tribotary  to  which 
Udong  is  situated,  the  great  commercial  mart  of  Penom-peuh  being  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  riTers,  about  twenty  miles  bek>w,  and  the  vast  lake 
of  Tuli-sap  a  still  greater  distance  above  the  city — idl  being  situated  in 
^e  heart  of  the  country.  The  mouths  of  the  Me-konare,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, now  in  the  possessiou  of  the  French. 

M.  Moahot  had  to  peHbrm  the  greater  part  of  this  journey  on  foot,  and 
although  the  road  was  like  a  maguficent  avenue  laid  out  by  the  hand  of 
art,  the  intervals  between  the  trees  being  so  regular,  the  atmosphere,  the 
sandy  road,  and  the  water,  were  all  so  hot  that  his  sufferings  were  very 
great.  With  the  exception  of  one  Tillage,  there  were  no  traces  of  habita- 
tions in  this  forest  of  eight  days'  extent.  It  was  only  on  approaching  the 
capital  that  the  prospect  became  more  diversified  :  fields  of  rice,  cottages 
encixeled  by  fruit-gardens,  and  country-houses,  were  now  passed  belonging 
to  the  Canobodiaa  aristocracy. 

Coming  to  a  hirge  enclosure  protected  by  a  moat,  surmounted  by  a 
pinapet,  and  enek)8ed  by  a  palisade  some  three  yards  high,  our  traveller 
(his  eoantirnien  being  engaged  in  what  he  calls  giving  a  lesson  to  the 
Cochin^Chnnese)  expected  to  be  challenged  by  a  sentinel,  but  seeing  no 
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one,  he  pushed  open  the  gate  and  entered  into  the  enclosure,  which,  as  it 
turned  out,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  second  king.  Within  was  the 
palace,  and  opposite  was  the  residence  of  a  younger  prince  his  brother,  and 
s  pagoda.  Two  p^;es  came  forth  to  request  the  traTcUer  to  wait  at  once 
on  his  majesty.  He  excused  himself  as  being  in  his  travelling-dress,  and 
his  luggage  had  not  yet  come  up.  *'0h,  that  is  hothing;  the  king  has 
no  dress  at  all,  and  he  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  was  the  reply.  Can 
greater  Arcadian  simplicity  be  imagined?  A  sunburnt,  dust-coveredy 
trayel*soiled  traveller  pushing  open  the  gateway  of  a  palace,  and  being 
forthwith  invited  into  the  presence  of  the  king !  Preceded  by  a  chamber- 
lain, and  followed  by  pages,  to  the  palace  he  went.  At  the  entrance  were 
a  dozen  dismounted  cannon,  in  whose  mouths  the  sparrows  had  built  their 
nests.  Farther  off  a  crowd  of  vultures  were  devouring  the  remidns  from 
the  table  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers.  The  king  was  enchanted  with  his 
visitor,  asked  him  to  dinner,  helped  him  to  ''good  brandy,"  the  only 
English  words  he  knew,  took  him  to  see  the  palace  of  the  first  king,  in 
the  evening  had  a  play,  and,  in  fact,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  amuse 
him  and  to  forward  his  views. 

The  metropolis  of  Cambodia  is  composed  of  houses  of  bamboos  and 
planks,  and  the  market-place  occupied  by  the  Chinese  is  as  dirty  as  ail 
the  others.  The*  longest  street,  or  rather  the  only  one,  is  a  mile  in 
length;  and  in  the  environs  reside  the  agriculturists,  as  well  as  the 
mandarins  and  other  government  officers.  The  entire  population  numbers 
about  twelve  thousand  souls.  The  many  Cambodians  living  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and,  still  more,  the  number  of  chiefs  who  resort  to  Udong 
fi>r  business  or  pleasure,  or  are  passing  through  it  on  their  way  from  one 
province  to  another,  contribute  to  give  animation  to  the  capital.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  that  neither  it  nor  any  of  the  towns  could  offer  any- 
thing but  a  nominal  resistance  to  any  European  power  holding  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  choosing  to  send  gun-boats  on  a  message  of  subjection 
up  its  magnificent  waters.  And  if,  after  its  subjection,  the  capital  were 
removed  to  its  old  site,  Ongcor,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  tenure 
of  the  country  would  not  be  accompanied,  in  all  probability,  with  a  greater 
loss  of  life  than  what  is  incidental  to  the  occupation  of  many  parts  of 
India  by  the  English. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Udong  to  the  g^at  arm  of  the  Me-kon — the 
Me-sap — raised  in  some  places  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
wooded  but  marshy  plain.  Now  and  then  handsome  bridges,*  built  of 
stone  or  wood,  were  also  crossed,  which  grave  a  more  favourable  idea  of 
the  state  of  engineering  in  Cambodia  than  in  Siaro.  The  road  was  also 
bordered  with  miserable  bamboo  huts  raised  on  piles.  They  arrived  the 
same  day  at  Pinhalti,  a  village  of  some  size,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the  descendants  of 
Portuguese  and  Annamite  refugees.  It  is  the  place  of  residence  of  a 
French  bishop  and  three  missionaries.  Hence  our  traveller  proceeded  by 
boat,  "  the  river  of  the  lake,"  or  Me-sap,  being  about  twelve  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  its  banks  tenanted  by  Thiftmes,  or  Malays,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  ancient  Tsiampois,  in  whom  some  of  the  missionaries 
trace  evidences  of  a  colony  of  Ishmaelites,  or  Idumeans.  He  arrived  the 
same  day  at  Penom-Peuh,  the  great  bazaar  of  Cambodia,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  ?reat  streams — the  Me-sap  and  the  Me-kon — and 
containing  about  ten  diousand  inhabitants,  ahnost  all  Chinese,  but  with 
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s  floating  population  of  more  than  double  that  number,  composed  of 
Cambodians  and  Cochin-Chinese,  living  in  their  boats.  There  is  the 
usual  pagoda,  with  an  extensiTC  riew  of,  on  the  one  side,  the  Me-kon  and 
its  tributary,  flowing  like  two  long  and  wide  ribands  across  an  immense 
wooded  plain ;  on  the  other,  another  plain  and  thick  forest,  bounded  on 
the  north-west  and  south  by  small  chains  of  mountains.  The  war  in 
Cochin-China  was  the  subject  of  all  conversations  at  this  place,  and  our 
traveller  says  that  the  reports  of  the  Chinese  and  Annamites,  who  had  ' 
seen  the  taking  of  the  town  of  Saigon,  were  not  flatteiing  to  the  pride  of 
a  Frenchman.  He  had  the  pain  of  hearing  his  countrymen  stigmatised 
as  barbarians,  and,  describing  the  burning  of  the  market  and  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiery  towards  defenceless  women,  those  whom  Europeans  are  in 
the  habit  of  treating  as  semi-savages,  spoke  of  them,  the  said  Europeans, 
as  full-blown  savages. 

These  things  do  not  appear  in  published  reports  and  narratives.  M. 
Mouhot  lays  Uie  blame  on  the  Spaniards.  It  is  convenient  to  have  allies ; 
they  have  no  portion  either  of  the  ^*  glory"  or  the  profits  of  war,  but  th^ 
serve  admirably  as  scapegoats  for  reverses  and  barbarous  practices.  It 
ma^  be  observed  that  the  country  in  which  M.  Mouhot  was  now  travelling 
has  since  his  time  been  carefully  laid  down  by  the  French  hydrographers. 
Witness  the  map  attached  to  M.  Pallu's  **  Histoire  de  rExp^dition  de 
Cochin-Chine,"  in  which  Udong  is  written  Oudon  ;  Fenom-Peuh,  Pnum- 
Peuh,  or  Nam-Van  ;  and  the  Me-kon  is  made  to  divide  into  two  branches, 
the  Han  Giang  and  the  Tien  Giang,  which  constitute  the  main  rivers  of 
Cochin-China,  although  Saigon  is  situated  upon  another  stream  altogether. 
The  French  at  Angiang,  or  Chandoc,  on  the  one,  and  at  Cai-Ving-Khin 
on  the  other,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Udong,  can  occupy  Cambodia 
whenever  it  suits  their  purpose,  or  a  pretext  presents  itself.  Nor  would 
the  ultimate  possession  of  Siam,  with  its  cities  of  boats  and  ''  Forests  of 
Fire" — i.e,  of  jungle-fever — be  worth  disputing  for,  as  the  gulf  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  is  geographically  connected 
with  Cochin-China,  although  Cambodia  is  tributary  to  Siam.  It  is  other- 
wise with  regard  to  Birmah,  which  constitutes  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  A  canal  across  the  peninsula  would  in  such  a  case  be  of 
g^at  international  advantage,  and  tne  occupation  of  all  Hindhu-China 
by  Europeans  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Whether  it  would 
be  any  real  advantage  to  the  occupying  parties,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
aay.  M.  Mouhot  wisely  did  not  even  envy  the  Kings  of  Siam  or  Cam- 
bodia their  crowns  of  fiery  fever. 

Below  Penom-Peuh  is  another  floating  town,  an  entrepdt  for  merchants, 
and  there  are  three  towns  or  villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Han  Giang 
— Taeh-hi,  Chae-con-vi,  and  Chae-tan-tan — ^beyond  which  to  Benghi,  the 
frontier  town  of  the  French,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  and  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  tide,  there  is  nought  save  jungle  and  inundated 
forests.  On  the  Tien  Giang  are  Saitsh-so,  then  the  province  of  Bap- 
nnm  to  the  west,  with  towns,  villages,  and  lakes ;  and  lastly,  another  great 
Iraxaar  like  Penom»Peuh  on  the  frontier,  near  Cai-ving-Rhin. 

The  great  river  Me-kon,  "  the  mother  of  rivers,"  as  it  is  aptiy  called, 
remind^  our  traveller  of  the  Me-nam  north  of  Bangkok,  but  its  aspect 
was  less  gay ;  yet,  he  says,  there  was  something  very  imposing  in  tlus 
expanse  of  water  running  with  tiie  rapidity  of  a  torrent.     A  few  boats, 
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fcaicely  di8tiog«Mh»ble,  toiM  dbog^ :  tiie  htmksf  geMnttj  ftbovt  eighteen 
or  twenty  fieet  kigln  seemed  alnoft  deaerted,  and  the  forest!  were  iiufis- 
tiBCtly  diseexoibie  nore  than  a  mile  beyond.  In  Sian  the  elegant  foliage 
of  the  bamboos  and  palm-trees  show  oat  strikingly  against  the  bine  sky, 
while  the  songs  of  the  Inrds  ckarm  the  ear;  here  shoals  of  porpoises 
(Hnmbokbt  thought  a  great  deal  of  first  meeting  flnviatile  porpoises  in  the 
Amazon)  sail  along  with  their  noses  to  the  wind,  frequently  bounding  out 
of  the  water ;  pelicans  sport  on  the  margins  of  the  stream,  and  hmns 
and  storks  fly  silenUy  from  among  the  reeds.  These  were  aloMst  the  sole 
objects  of  interest. 

Forty  miles  from  Penom-Peuh  was  the  great  island  of  Ro-Sotin,  the 
seat  of  a  missiooary  of  great  worth,  but  a  martyr  to  the  elknate.  Twelve 
miles  higher  up,  M.  Mouhot  left  the  rirer  for  Femptaelan,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  a  gentle  and  polished  Cambodian  mandarin.  Arrirtd 
at  the  confines  of  Cambodia  at  Pmnp-ka-Daye,  and  on  the  frontier  of 
the  savage  Stilus,  he  couki  obtain  no  further  assistance  in  travel,  and 
his  journey  in  that  direction  wooid  probably  have  eome  to  an  end  but 
for  the  timely  aid  of  M.  Guilfeux,  a  missionary,  widi  wisoee  assistanee 
he  got  to  Brelum. 

M.  Monhot  remained  three  months  at  this  laiter  place,  making  exevr- 
mons  and  studying  the  savage  Stikis.  All  this  time  he  and  the  worthy, 
suffering,  bat  noUe  and  oourageoua  missionary,  lived  almost  as  in  a  be- 
sieged place,  every  moment  dreading  some  attack  of  the  enemy,  and 
keeping  their  guns  constantly  loaded.  The  forests  around  were  infested 
with  elephants,  bu&loes,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  and  wild  boars;  they  came 
dose  to  their  quarters,  and  they  could  not  move  even  a  few  steps  into  the 
woods  vKthout  hearing  them.  Scorpions,  centipedes,  and,  above  all,  ser- 
pents, were  the  enemies  they  most  dreaded,  and  i^rainst  which  precautions 
were  chiefly  requisite ;  but  the  mosquitoes  and  the  leeches,  though 
less  dangerous,  were  as  usual  the  most  troublesome  and  most  inveterate 
plagues. 

The  '^  savage  Stiene,"  who  inhahit  this  still  more  savi^  ^gion,  are 
said  to  have  probably  the  same  origin  as  those  wiio  people  the  mountains 
and  the  table-land  wluch  separate  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Cambodia 
from  that  of  Annam.  They  form  as  many  separate  communitiee  as  there 
are  villages,  and  seem  to  be  a  race  distinct  from  all  the  people  who  surround 
them.  M.  Mouhot  believes  them  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 
They  are  above  the  middle  height,  are  well  proportioned  and  robust ; 
their  features  are  regular,  and  the  thick  eyebrows  and  beards  of  the  men 
give  them  a  grave  appearance.  The  forehead  is  well  developed,  and  an- 
nounces an  intelligence  much  beyond  that  of  the  Annamites.  They  are 
called  savage  by  the  latter  becanae  they  cannot  be  conquered,  and  because 
they  are  so  strongly  attached  to  their  forests  and  mountains  that  to  quit 
them  seems  almost  like  death,  and  those  who  are  dragged  away  as  daves 
languish  under  captivity  and  try  every  method  of  escape.  True,  they  have 
neither  priests  nor  temples,  yet  they  recognise  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being,  whom  they  call  Brft.  They  aleo  believe  in  demons,  to  whom  they 
attribute  sickness  imd  other  evik,  and  to  whom  they  even  make  hnaum 
sacrifices.  On  the  other  hand,  they  work  admirably  in  iron  and  ivory, 
the  women  weave  and  dye,  they  cultivate  rioe^  maiae,  tobacco,  various 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit4rees,  tnch  aa  bananas,  mangoesi  and  oranges. 
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They  are  expert  aft  knnting  and  fishing,  being  only  baffled  during  the  rainy 
seaflon  by  the  leeehea^  whose  attacks  at  times  nothing  hmnan  can  resist. 
When  M.  Mcmhet  went  out  into  the  woods,  he  was  pulling  them  off  at 
every  moment^  for  they  atftaek  even  from  a  distance,  and  yet  he  would 
return  with  his  nether  garments  red  as  the  trousers  of  a  French  soldier 
with  blood.  The  Sd^  have  domestic  animals,  as  oxen,  pigs,  fowb,  and 
ducks,  and  among  the  Benams  no  yiUage  is  without  its  elephants  ;  they 
are  exempt  from  leprosy,  so  common  among  the  Chinese,  are  very  cleanly, 
bathing  in  all  weathers,  often  ^iree  times  a  day,  and  they  are  very  hos- 
pitable, and  '*  a  stranger  is  always  certain  of  being  w^  received  and 
feasted."  There  is  nothing  savage  in  all  this,  but  they  have  their  super- 
stitions, which  it  is  perilous  to  ofiend.  For  example,  more  than  one 
visitor  has  paid  for  refuamg  a  pipe  by  a  knife  thrust  It  is  also  etiquette 
to  eat  the  whole  of  the  food  set  before  you — a  task  which  might  at  times 
prove  to  be  a  puzdbr.  In  other  respects  their  manners  and  customs  greatly 
resemble  those  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  said  to  be  <<  gentle  and 
timid"  by  nature.  like  the  Laplanders,  who  always  speak  civilly  of  "  the 
old  man  in  the  fiir  coat,"  the  Stilus  address  tigers  and  elephants  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  they  give  them  the  title  of  *'  Grandfather,*  or  ''  Lord,** 
fearing  that  they  may  be  ofifended,  and  show  resentment  by  attacking 
them.  During  the  three  menths  that  M.  Mouhot  passed  in  Brelum  and 
its  environs,  his  two  poor  servants  were  almost  constantly  ill  with  fever, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  how  he  himself  escaped.  The  atmos^ere  was  dread- 
fully damp  and  oppreanve,  and  in  the  thickest  wood,  where  the  sun 
scaroely  penetrates,  it  was  like  being  in  a  stove.  This  would  never  do  for 
European  constitutions,  and  even  the  brave  missionaries  go  to  a  slow  but 
certain  death. 

21.  Mouhot  left  the  country  of  the  Stilus  on  the  29th  of  November, 
at  which  time  the  country  was  drier  and  healthier.  He  retmned  by  way 
of  Penom-Peuh  to  the  Me-sap,  and  then  up  that  tributary  to  the  Me- 
kon,  to  the  great  lake,  and  by  it  and  its  tributaries  in  the  north»west  to 
Battambong  and  Ongeor.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  narrative  hwe.  We 
are  not  informed  how  this  part  of  the  journey  was  eilected,  nor  hew  the 
great  lake  of  Cambodia  was  navigated,  but  we  are  told  that  the  entrance 
to  it  is  grand  and  beautiful.  The  river  (Me-sap,  or  *^  Riviere  du  Lac"  of 
PaUtt's  map)  becomes  wider  and  wider,  until  at  last  it  is  four  or  five  miles 
in  breadth  ;  and  then  you  enter  the  immoase  sheet  of  water  called  TuK- 
sap,  as  laige  and  full  of  m(^on  as  a  sea.  It  is  more  than  a  huudied 
and  twenty  miles  long,  and  must  be  at  least  four  hundred  in  circumference. 
The  shore  is  low,  and  diickly  covered  with  trees,  which  are  half  submerged; 
and  in  the  distance  is  visible  an  extensive  range  of  mountains,  whose 
iughest  peaks  seem  lost  in  the  douds.  The  waves  glitter  in  the  broad 
fionshine  with  a  brilUancy  whidi  the  eye  can  scarcely  support ;  and,  in 
niany  parts  of  the  lake,  nothiag  is  visible  around  but  waifeer.  In  the  centre 
is  planted  a  tall  mast,  indkaiting  the  boundaiy  betiween  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam  and  Cambodia. 

It  was  in  the  territory  of  Battambong  and  Ongeor,  or  Nokhor,  that  M. 
Mouhot  effected  his  most  striking  discoveries^— those  of  the  remuns  of 
ibe  ancient  capital  of  Cambodia;  or,  as  ^e  king  eocreel^y  wrote  the 
name,  KAmbuja ;  and  it  is  manifest  hoai  Ae  extent  and  importance  of 
the  niins^  especially  at  and  near  Ongoor,  that  a  dljaasty  winch  had 
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attaiDed  a  remarkable  amount  of  eiTilisatioD  once  reigned  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  north  of  the  Great  Lake.  Tradition  still  speaks  of  an 
empire  of  Khmer,  with  an  army  of  five  or  six  million  soldiers,  to  which 
twenty  kings  paid  tribute.  Ruins  of  such  grandeur,  remains  of  structures 
which  must  have  been  raised  at  such  an  immense  cost  of  labour,  still 
exist  in  the  province  of  Ongcor,  that  M.  Mouhot  says,  "  One  is  filled 
with  profound  admiration,  and  cannot  but  ask  what  has  become  of  this 
powerful  race,  so  civilised,  so  enlightened,  the  authors  of  these  gigantic 
works?"  We  must  excuse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  discoverer  when  he 
adds,  '*  One  of  these  temples — a  rival  of  that  of  Solomon,  and  erected  by 
some  ancient  Michael  Angelo — might  take  an  honourable  place  beside 
our  most  beautiful  buildings.  It  is  grander  than  anything  left  to  us  by 
Greece  or  Rome,  and  presents  a  sad  contrast  to  the  state  of  barbarism  in 
which  the  nation  is  now  plunged." 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  these  prodigious  works,  of  which  the 
illustrations  in  M.  Mouhot's  book  convey  a  very  good  idea,  were  intended 
for  habitations.     These,  probably  more  frailly  built,  have  long  ago  dis- 
appeared ;  all  were  temples  of  Buddhism.     The  statues  and  bas-reliefii 
represent,  however,  entirely  secular  subjects.     On  a  sort  of  esplanade  is 
a  statue,  said  to  be  that  of  a  leprous  king,  one  of  the  Maha-Nokhor- 
Khmer  dynasty.     It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  notice  of  M. 
Mouhot's  work  to  describe  the  remarkable  ruins  at  length,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  amid  much  that  is  Hindhu  and  Hindhu-Chinese  in  their  style 
and  architecture,  there  is  also  much  that  is  decidedly  European.     The 
^'pavilion"  in  the  interior  of  the  great  temple  of  Ongcor  Wat,  with  its 
portico — a  colonnade  of  slim,  graceful,  Doric  columns,  and  the  colonnades 
and  other  details  both  at  Ongcor  Wat  and  Ongcor  Thdm,  or  ''The 
Great" — attest  to  the  aid  of  foreign  art.     A  circumstance  worthy  of 
remark  is,  that  the  name  of  Rome  is  familiar  to  nearly  all  the  Cambo« 
dians ;  they  pronounce  it  RQma,  and  place  it  at  the  western  end  of  the 
world.   They  may,  perhaps,  mean  Constantinople,  always  called  Riim  in 
Central  Asia.   The  European  architects  who  aided  in  the  raising  of  these 
stupendous  Hindhu-Chinese  structures,  although  M.  Mouhot  would  refer 
them  to  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  can  scarcely  have  been  Macedo- 
nian or  Roman,  albeit  there  is  an  Egyptian  character  about  many  of 
them.     It  is  more  probable  that  they  contain  the  record  of  a  remote  con- 
nexion of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  or  of  Byzantium  with  Hindhu-China, 
the  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  light.   When  the  Por- 
tuguese first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  MaUbar.    (Gibbon,  chap.  xlviL) 
There  is,  it  is  to  be  observed,  nothing  Saracenic  about  these  ruins. 
They   are  purely  Hindhu  -  Chinese,   modified  by   Roman — it  may  be 
Portuguese — art.     At  all  events,  it  b  not  probable  that  they  belong 
to  so  remote  a  period  as  M.  Mouhot  would  assign  to  them.     The  square 
colonnades  of  what  is  called  the  central  portico  at  Ongcor  Wat  belong  to 
the  worst  style  of  the  Low  Empire.  The  combinaUon  of  the  lofty  pagoda 
structures  of  Hindhu-China,  with  these  vast  colonnades  and  long  terraces 
richly  decorated,  and  sculptured  peristyles,  impart,  however,  to  these  ruint 
of  Ongcor  a  character  not  to  be  met  with,  probably,  in  any  other  of  the 
great  structures,  either  of  Hindhu-China  or  of  Hindhustan  Proper. 
The  most  interesting  feature,  probably,  connected  wiih  the  discovery  of 
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this  centre  of  an  ancient  civilisation,  having  communication  with  Europe, 
19  that  there  is  also  met  with  here  a  region  tempting  by  climate  and 
fertility  to  the  reopening  of  European  associations. 

<<  Nokhor/'  says  M.  Mouhot,  *'  has  been  the  centre  and  capital  of  a 
wealthy,  powerful,  and  civilised  state,  and  in  this  assertion  I  do  not  fear 
contradiction  from  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  its  gigantic  ruins. 
Now,  for  a  country  to  be  rich  and  powerful,  a  produce  relatively  gpreat 
and  an  extended  commerce  must  be  presumed.  Doubtless,  Cambodia 
was  formerly  thus  favoured,  and  would  be  so  at  the  present  day  under  a 
wise  government,  if  labour  and  agriculture  were  encouraged  instead  of 
despised,  if  the  ruling  powers  exercised  a  less  absolute  despotism,  and, 
above  all,  if  slavery  were  abolished— that  miserable  institution  which  is  a 
bar  to  all  progress,  reduces  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  prevents 
him  from  cultivating  more  than  sufficient  for  his  own  actual  wants. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  surprisingly  fertile,  and  the  rice  of 
JBattambong  is  superior  to  that  of  Cochin-China.  The  forests  yield 
precious  gums,  gum-lac,  gamboge,  cardamoms,  and  many  others,  as  well 
as  some  useful  resins.  They  likewise  produce  most  valuable  timber,  both 
for  home  use  and  for  exportation,  and  dye-woods  in  great  variety.  The 
nunes  afford  gold,  iron,  and  copper. 

«  Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  abound,  and  game  is  in  g^reat  pro- 
fusion. Above  all,  the  Great  Lake  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  whole 
nation ;  the  fish  in  it  are  so  incredibly  abundant,  that  when  the  water  it 
high  they  are  actually  crushed  under  the  boats,  and  the  play  of  the  oars 
is  frequentiy  impeded  by  them.  The  quantities  taken  diere  every  year  by 
a  number  of  enterprising  Cochin-Chinese  are  literally  miraculous.  The 
river  of  Battambong  is  not  less  plentifully  stocked,  and  I  have  seen  a 
couple  of  thousand  taken  in  one  net 

*'  Neither  must  I  omit  to  mention  the  various  productions  which  form 
ao  important  a  part  of  the  riches  of  a  nation,  and  which  might  be  here 
cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection.  I  would  especially  instance  cotton, 
coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  the  mulberry,  and  such  spices  as  nutmegs, 
cloves,  and  ginger.  Even  now  all  these  are  grown  to  a  certain  limited 
extent,  and  are  allowed  to  be  of  superior  quality.  Sufficient  cotton  is 
raised  to  supply  all  Cochin-China,  and  to  allow  of  iome  being  exported 
to  China  itself.  From  the  little  island  of  Ko-Sutin  alone,  leased  to  the 
planters  by  the  King  of  Cambodia,  the  transport  of  the  cotton  produce 
employs  a  hundred  vessels.  What  might  not  be  accomplished  if  these 
were  colonies  belonging  to  a  country  such,  for  example,  as  England, 
and  were  governed  as  are  the  dependencies  of  that  great  and  generoua 
nation?" 

Elsewhere,  M.  Mouhot  remarks :  ''  The  present  state  of  Cambodia  is 
deplorable,  and  its  future  menacing.*  Formerly,  however,  it  was  a 
powerful  and  populous  country,  as  is  testified  by  the  splendid  ruins  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  provinces  of  Battambong  and  Ongoor,  but  at 
present  the  population  is  excessively  reduced  by  the  incessant  wars  carried 
on  against  neighbouring  states.  I  do  not  tnink  tiiat  the  country  now 
contains  above  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  according  to  the  last  censua 

*  An  insurrection  has,  since  M.  Moahot's  time,  raised  the  young  prince,  the 
kiog's  brother,  to  the  throne. 
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ih6  nvmber  of  fi«e  awn  fit  to  carry  arms  is  reinmed  «t  tkirty  thowMnd, 
tke  slaves,  as  in  Siam»  not  being  Kable  to  serre  in  the  amy  any  aeore  than 
to  pay  taxes.  Besides  a  number  o£  Chinese,  relatively  great,  there  are 
many  Malays,  who  have  been  settled  in  the  country  (or  eentanes,  and  a 
flaating  population  of  A»nainiites,  amoonting  to  two  or  three  thousand. 
As  the  cakahtioBs  takes  include  only  tibe  nuJes  fit  for  aetiva  service^  no 
exact  figures  can  be  famished  by  the  authorities. 

^  European  coaquest,  aboUtioa  of  slavery,  wise  and  protectbg  lava, 
and  ezperieDce,  fidelity,  and  sentpulous  rectitude  in  those  who  administer 
iliem,  would  abne  eifect  the  regeneration  of  the  state.  It  ties  near  to 
Caehin-OMna,  the  sufa^tkn  of  which  France  is  now  aiming  at,  and  in 
which  she  will  doubtless  succeed :  under  her  sway  it  will  become  a  land 
of  plenty.  I  wi^  her  to  possess  this  Und,  which  would  add  a  magnificent 
jewel  to  her  crown ;  but  it  is  also  my  earaest  desire  that  she  may  make  a 
ludictotts  choice  of  governors,  and  that  the  name  of  France,  my  dear  and 
beautiful  country,  may  be  loved,  respected,  and  honoured  in  the  extreme 
East,  as  it  should  he  everywhere. 

**The  chief  productions  of  Cambodia  are  tobacco,  pepper,  ginger, 
sugar,  gamboge,  ooffee^  silk,  and  cotton.  The  latter  important  article  of 
commerce  thrives  here  admirably;  and  as,  according  to  report,  Ameriea 
is  menaced  with  civil  war,  it  is  a  (question  whether  we  can  henceforth  cal- 
culate on  that  country  for  the  supply  it  has  hitherto  fumi^ied.  If  thai 
supply  wen  even  partially  to  fail,  and  thousands  of  woifanen  to  be  in 
oousequenee  thrown  out  of  employment,  what  a  vast  field  might  be  opened 
on  the  banks  of  the  Me>kon  and  of  Tilli-sap  for  Europeasi  activity,  in- 
dustry, and  ei^tal ! 

"England,  that  great  nation  for  colonies,  could  soos  anke  of  Lower 
Cochin-China  and  Cambodia  a  vast  cotton  plantation ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  she  set  about  it  in  earnest,  with  her  Australian,  East  and 
West  Indian,  and  New  Zealand  possesuons,  die  might  soon  secure  to  her- 
self the  monopoly,  which  America  now  has,  of  tins  precious  article:  we 
should  in  that  case  be  compelled  to  buy  of  her.  Why  should  we  not  be 
our  own  purveyors?  The  island  of  Ro«>Stttin  alone,  in  which  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown  are  let  to  cotton-planters  in  lots,  £or  one  pound 
per  lot,  may  be  adduced,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  profits  realised 
by  the  cuknwtion  of  this  plant.  Each  lot  affords  an  income  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  fiancs. 

"^The  forests  situated  on  the  higher  grounds  abound  with  justly- 
c^brated  timber,  as  also  trees  yielding  resins  and  guaas,  much  esteemed 
in  oosMDerea,  likewise  the  eagle-wood,  and  several  spedes  of  dye-woods. 

''The  mountains  contain  gold,  argentiferous  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
iron,  the  laat  two  in  some  abundance.  One  is  astonished  to  find  these 
fertile  lands  famish  so  little  for  exportation;  but  the  sovereigns  and  man- 
darins enrich  theasselves  by  spoliation  and  extortion,  and  every  abuse 
which  can  ruin  a  country  Md  retard  its  progress.  If  these  dominions 
were  ruled  wisely,  earefolly,  vri/(k  probity,  and  with  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  the  whole  aspect  of  affiiirs  would  be 
changed. 

'*  The  taxes  now  weigh  solely  on  the  cultivator  and  producer :  the  more 
he  raises,  the  more  he  kw  to  pay ;  disposed,  therefore^  to  indoknce  by  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  he  has  little  inducement  to  combat  this  vice.  The 
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beantifal  cardamom  of  Pllrsat,  much  sought  after  by  the  Chinese,  who 
pay  very  highly  for  it,  b  entirely  monopolised  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers ;  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  every  valuable  product." 

After  a  sojourn  of  three  weeks  .within  the  walls  of  Ongcor  Wat,  M. 
Mouhot  returned  to  Battambong,  whence  he  proceeded  across  the  country 
to  Bangkok.  Part  of  the  road  lay  over  an  immense  plain,  almost  a 
desert,  and  our  traveller  suffered  much  from  heat,  from  mosquitoes,  and 
from  want  of  water.  On  the  4th  of  April  he  regained  the  capital,  after 
fifteen  months'  absence.  "  Durinfi^  the  greater  part  of  this  time,"  he 
gays,  *'  I  had  never  known  the  comfort  of  sleeping  m  a  bed ;  aAd  through- 
out my  wanderings  my  only  food  had  been  rice  or  dried  fish,  and  I  had  not 
once  tasted  good  water.  I  was  astonished  at  having  preserved  my  health 
flo  well,  particularly  in  the  forests,  where,  often  wet  to  the  skin,  and  with- 
out a  change  of  clothes,  I  have  had  to  pass  whole  nights  by  a  fire  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees  ;  yet  I  have  not  had  a  single  attack  of  fever,  and  been 
always  happy  and  in  good  spirits,  especially  when  lucky  enough  to  light 
upon  some  novelty." 

Elsewhere  he  says,  with  that  touching  simplicity  which  reminds  one  of 
Mungo  Park :  '^  Nature  has  her  lovers,  and  those  alone  who  have  tasted 
them  know  the  joys  she  gives.  I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  never  been 
more  happy  than  when  amid  this  grand  and  beautiful  trdpical  scenery,  in 
the  profound  solitude  of  these  dense  forests,  the  stillness  only  broken  by 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  cries  of  wild  animals ;  and  even  if  destined  here 
to  meet  my  death,  I  would  not  change  my  lot  for  all  the  joys  and  pleasures 
of  the  civilised  world." 

The  rainy  season  having  commenced,  M.  Mouhot  had  to  delay  his  in* 
tended  journey  to  Laos,  and  he  went,  therefore,  to  spend  the  interval  at 
Pechaburi,  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  where  the  Ring  of  Siam  has  a 
palace  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  On  the  low  ground  were  forests, 
palm-trees,  and  rice-fields,  the  whole  rich  and  varied  in  colour.  Behind 
were  a  range  of  mountains  inhabited  by  independent  Kariens,  and  amid 
which  he  visited  some  curious  grottos.  But  it  was  always  raining,  and 
his  incessant  persecutors — the  mosquitoes — covered  his  body,  face,  and 
bands  with  blisters.  ^'  At  times,"  he  says,  "  I  howl  with  pain  and  ex- 
asperation." Truly  it  would  be  better  to  have  to  do  now  and  then  with 
a  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  than  to  be  incessantly  exposed  to  a  torment  to 
which  there  is  no  relief. 

After  a  sojourn  of  four  months  at  Pechaburi,  our  traveller  returned  to 
Bangkok  to  prepare  for  his  journey  in  Laos.  Here  he  learnt  that  the 
steamer  Sir  James  Brooke^  in  which  he  had  sent  off  all  his  collections 
made  up  to  this  time  at  sq  great  a  risk,  had  foundered  off  Singapore. 
This  was  indeed  a  sad  disaster,  and  well  calculated  to  damp  his  andour 
in  a  further  undertaking.  A  start  was,  however,  effected  up  the  Me- 
Bam,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Phrai,  Deng,  a  Chinese  cook,  and  four 
Laotian  rowers,  not  to  mention  little  Tiny,  who  had  survived  snakes  and 
wild  beasts  as  well  as  climate.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with 
splendid  crops,  the  periodical  inundations  rendering  them  as  fertile  as 
those  of  the  Nile.  He  soon  reached  the  mountains  of  Phrabat,  and  re- 
joiced in  their  pure,  clear  atmosphere,  the  weather  being  pleasant,  and  a 
Iresh  wind  blowing.  Higher  up  the  river  the  climate  was  not,  however, 
found  to  be  80  propitious,  and  at  Rhae  Khoe  he  records:  **  The  air  is 
March — vol.  cxzxiii.  no.  dxzxl  T 
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damp,  imwholesome,  and  dreadfallvfaeaTy.;  one^s  head  buriM,  while  one's 
body  IB  at  one  time  covered  with  penpiratton,  and  at  aootlher  a  cold 
shivering  oomet  od.''  On  his  way  hither  he  had  indeed  experienced  a 
more  severe  headache  dian  any  he  had  had  since  he  entered  -the  country 
(his  two  men  abo  suffered  from  occasional  attacks  of  intermiittent  fever), 
and  often  complained  of  cold  in  his  stomach.  *^  Indeed/'  he  adds,  ''death 
lays  so  many  snares  for  us  here,  that  he  who  escapes  may  think  himself 
lucky."  The  Laotians  attributed  all  sickness  to  demons  taking  possession 
of  the  body.  Every  day  he  went  out  on  collecting  expeditions.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  rejoined  his  servants,  who  were  laying  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  just  as  a  larg^  leopard  was  about  to  pounce  on  one  of  them.  Luckily 
a  first  shot  took  effect  in  the  shoulder,  and  a  second  in  the  lieart,  and  the 
animal  fell  dead  almost  instantaneously. 

Arrived  at  Ghiapume  (Februaty  28,  1861),  the  governor  told  him  that 
if  he  wanted  oxen  or  elephants  there  were  plenty  in  the  forest,  so  he  had 
lain  retrace  his  steps  all  the  way  back  to  Bangkok,  where,  by  dint  of  pre- 
sents, he  obtained  more  stringent  letters.  Thus  provided,  he  was  enabled 
to  effect  his  passage  through  the  terrible  Dong  Phya  Fhai,  '<  forest  of  the 
king  of  fire,"  for  a  second  time,  *'  with  no  spell  to  terrify  the  demons  which 
inhabit  it,  neither  tigers'  teeth  nor  stunted  stag-horn,  nothing  but  hn  faith 
in  and  love  for  God."  The  profound  stillness  of  this  vast  forest,  and  its 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  are  indesoribable.  Our  traveller  passed  ten 
successive  nights  in  this  deleterious  forest,  in  which  his  CHiinese  com- 
panions never  partook  of  a  meal  without  their  ususl  religious  ceremonies 
and  offerings  to  their  ancestors,  so  fearful  were  they  of  sit^cness  overtaking 
them.  In  the  rainy  season,  with  the  feet  in  dbe  mud,  the  body  in  a 
profuse  perspuration,  and  breathing  a  fetid  atmospheve,  betas  a  stove  and 
reeking  with  putrid  miasma,  many  of  the  Laotians  themselves  sink  and 
die  in  their  attempts  to  ^ross  the  forest  As  it  was,  two  Chinese  in  the 
caravan  arrived  at  Korat  in  a  frightful  state  of  fever,  and  M.  Mouhot's 
servants  were  both  invalided.  Many  of  the  oxen  also  died  'from  fatigue 
and  exhaustion.  Once  out  of  this  dreaded  covert,  they  entered  a  district 
of  brushwood  and  tall  grass  swarming  with  deer,  and,  ascending  -some 
hills,  the  air  became  fresher  and  purer.  They  also  passed  now  several 
considerable  villages,  in  one  of  which  six  hundred  oxen  were  kept  belong- 
ing to  the  king.  The  Chinese  quarter  of  Korat,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, contained  sixty  or  seventy  houses,  built  with  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  surrounded  by  palisades  nine  feet  high,  and  as  ^trong  as  those  of  a 
rampart,  denoting  an  insecure  country.  Korat  is  indeed  a  nest  of  robbers 
and  assassins,  the  resort  of  all  the  scum  of  the  Laotian  and  Siamese  raoea. 
Beyond  the  Chinese  qu»*ter,  which  is  the  baxaar,  is  the  town  properly  so 
called,  enclosed  .by  a  wall  of  ferruginous  stone,  with  five  or  sis  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  xesidenoe  of  the  governor,  several  pagodas,  and  a  caravan- 
serai. The  entiee  province  of  Korat  comprises  over  eleven  towns  and 
many  viUages,  some  of  the  towns  oontaioing  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants. This  little  state  is  meiely  tributary  to  Siara,  amd  theae  are  in 
it  many  remains  of  the  old  dynasty  of  Ongcor,  or  of  Euhmorddm. 

M.  Mouhot  obtained  elefdumts  here,  two  for  himself  and  servants,  and 
two  others  for  his  baggage,  for  his  journey  into  Laos,  in  his  progresa 
into  which  no  existing  maps  were  of  any  farther  use.  The  Qiinese  gave 
him  the  following  sound  practical  advice  as  to  his  future  mode  of  prooeed- 
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ing :  **  Buy  a  iam-tam,  and,  wherever  yon  halt,  Boand  it.  They  will  say, 
'Here  is  an  officer  of  the  king;'  robbers  will  keep  aloof,  and  the  au- 
thorities will  ven>eot  you.  If  this  does  not  answer,  the  only  plan  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  difficulties  which  the  Laotian  officials  will  be  sore  to  throw 
ia  your  way,  is  to  have  a  good  stick,  the  longer  the  better.  Try  it  on 
the  back  of  any  mandarin  who  makes  the  least  resistance,  and  will  not  do 
what  you  wish.** 

M.  Mouhot  got  on,  however,  without  tam-tam  or  cane,  but  he  was 
unluckily  eaught  by  the  rain  in  a  forest  at  the  outset,  and  detained  there 
five  days  in  wet  clothes.  Poor  Fhnii  was  seised  with  a  dreadful  fever, 
and  our  traveller  himself  felt  very  ill.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  attempted  to  penetrate  these  unexplored  regions  at  such  a 
time  of  the  year.*  A  country  of  mountains  and  woods,  the  people  were 
poor  and  mde,  and  elephants  were  the  only  means  of  transport.  Every 
village  possessed  some,  several  as  many  as  fifty  or  a  hundred.  The  in- 
habitants were  divided  into  two  classes:  ** white-beUied  Laotians,"  or 
Laos  Proper;  and  *'  black-bellied  savages,'*  or  Lao-Zuene,  bo  called  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  tattoo  themselves. 

Most  of  the  villages  were  situated  about  a  day's  jourqey  from  one 
another,  but  frequently  our  taveller  had  to  travel  for  three  or  four  days 
without  seeing  a  single  habitation,  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  sleep  m 
the  jungle.  This  might  be  pleasant  in  the  dry  season,  but  during  the 
rains,  M.  Mouhot  says,  nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  suffering^  of 
travellers  at  night,  under  a  miserable  shelter  of  leaves  hastily  spread  over 
a  rough  framework  of  branches,  assaulted  by  myriads  of  mosqiatoes  at- 
tracted by  the  light  of  the  fires  and  torches,  by  legions  of  ox->ffies,  which, 
after  sunset,  attack  human  beings  as  well  as  elephants,  and  by  fleas  so 
minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  which  assemble  about  you  in  swarms,  and 
whose  bites  are  excessively  painful,  and  raise  enormous  blisters.  To  these 
enemies  add  the  leeches,  which,  after  the  least  rain,  come  out  of  the 
ground,  scent  a  man  twenty  feet  o£P,'and  hasten  to  suck  his  blood  with 
wonderful  avidity. 

M.  Mouhot  had  left  Bangkok  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  on  the  16th 
of  May  he  reached  Leuye,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  belonging  to  two 
provinces)  Petohabrine  and  L6me.  It  was  situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
like  all  the  towns  and  villages  since  leaving  Chaiapume.  This  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Siam  richest  in  minerals  ;  one  of  its  mountains  contains  immense 
beds  of  magnetic  iron  of  a  remarkably  good  quality.  Others  yield  anti- 
mony, argentiferous  copper,  and  tin.  The  iron  only  is  worked,  and  this 
population,  half  agriculturists,  half  artisans,  furnish  spades  and  cutlasses 
to  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  The  people  of  the  mountains  were 
throughout  terribly  affected  with  goitre. 

On  the  24th  of  June  he  arrived  at  Paklaie,  described  as  a  charming 
place,  with  elegant  and  spacious  houses,  situated  on  the  Me-kon.  This 
river  has  been  described  as  a  mere  brook  in  the  mountains  of  Laos,  but 
it  was  larger  here  than  the  Me-nam  at  Bangkok,  with  the  impetuosity 
of  a  torrent.  No  doubt  it  was  the  season  of  flood.  Ninety  miles  farther 
north  he  came  to  Thadua,  passing  for  eight  days  through  the  same  style 
of  country,  changing  one  valley  for  another,  and  crossing  mountams 
which  became  more  and  more  elevated,  but  every  evening  reaching  a 
hamlet  or  village  with  either  a  caravanserai  or  a  pagoda.     If  one  of 
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the  elephants,  M.  Mouhot  remarked,  fell,  in  journeying,  into  a  raWne, 
immediately  the  whole  troop  would,  regardless  of  their  riders  or  hardens, 
jump  down  after  him  to  draw  him  out.  There  is  something  difficult  to 
fathom  in  the  intelligence  and  affections  of  these  docile  and  wonderful 
animals.  The  Me-kon  still  continued  to  be  over  a  thousand  yards  in 
width,  everywhere  careering  through  lofty  mountains,  clad  with  the 
richest  and  thickest  verdure.  *'  There  was,"  says  M.  Mouhot,  *^  almost 
an  excess  of  grandeur." 

On  the  25th  of  July  he  reached  Lllang  Prabang,  the  capital  of  Laos, 
and  the  last  point  of  his  travels.  He  describes  it  as  being  a  delightful 
little  town,  covering  a  mile  of  ground,  and  contsdning  a  population  of  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand.  The  situation  was  also  extremely  pleasant,  in 
a  kind  of  circular  valley  nine  miles  in  diameter.  M.  Mouhot  was  at 
once  presented  to  the  pnnces  who  govern  this  little  state,  and  who  bear 
the  title  of  kings.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  him  to  be  more  indus- 
trious than  the  Siamese,  and  to  possess  a  much  more  adventurous  and 
mercantile  spirit  They  were  also  more  intelligent  than  either  Siamese 
or  Cambodians,  but  neither  so  curious  nor  so  hospitable.  Chinese^ 
Birmans,  and  Indians  traffic  here,  but  the  missionaries  have  not  pene- 
trated the  country  like  the  Annamites  ;  they  dread  the  jungle-fever. 

M.  Mouhot  made  several  excursions  hence,  and  collected  many  geo- 
graphical memoranda.  The  last  dates  in  his  journal  were  simple,  but 
most  affecting : 

"  October  19.— Attacked  by  fever." 

"  October  29. — Have  pity  on  me,  oh  my  God  !" 

These  words,  written  with  a  trembling  and  uncertain  hand,  were  the 
last.  His  faithful  Phrai  asked  him  several  times  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
write  anything  to  his  family,  but  his  invariable  answer  was,  "  Wait, 
wait ;  are  you  afraid  ?"  The  intrepid  traveller  never  for  one  moment 
thought  that  death  was  near ;  he  had  been  spared  so  far,  and  he  doubtless 
thought  that  he  should  recover,  or  he  might  have  made  an  effort  to  write 
again.  He  died  November  10,  1861,  at  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening, 
having  been  previously  insensible  for  three  days,  before  which  time,  how- 
ever, he  had  complained  of  great  pains  in  his  head.  All  the  words 
which  he  uttered  during  the  delirium  of  the  last  three  days  were  in 
English,  and  were  incomprehensible  to  his  servants.  He  was  buried  in 
the  European  fashion,  in  the  presence  of  his  two  servants,  who  never  left 
him.  .  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  hang  up  the  dead  bodies  to  the 
trees,  and  there  leave  them.  Lliang  Prabang,  where  M.  Mouhot 
perished,  was  only  some  sixty  miles  from  the  frontier  of  China,  so  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  traversing  nearly  the  whole  length  of  central  Laos. 
It  was  his  intention,  had  he  been  spared,  to  have  descended  the  Me-kon 
to  Cochin-China  with  his  collections.  It  is  probable  that  there  would 
not  be  more  than  the  average  dangers  and  difficulties  in  passing  from 
the  same  place  to  Birmah,  and  taking  ship  at  RangQn. 
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THE   MILITARY   HERO. 

BY  NICHOLAS  MICHELL. 

0  Wab  !  what  is  it  that  invests  thy  brow 

"With  captivating  glory  ?    Through  all  years. 
Why  has  youth  panted  at  thy  feet  to  bow, 
iuid  felt  a  joy  in  danger,  mockine  fears  ? 
Loud  swells  thy  rolling  music,  and  his  eye 
Burns  with  new  flame ;  he  sees  thy  banner  fly, 
And  to  be  called  a  hero  he  will  brave 
The  chance  of  suffering,  peril,  and  the  grave. 

Say,  what  are  laurels  ?  sighed-for,  dazzling  prize. 

Worthless,  yet  precious ;  man  would  fain  appear 
Daring  and  valiant  in  his  fellows'  eyes, 

Laurels  to  base,  as  noble  spirits,  dear : 
They  crowned  Miltiades  with  solemn  glory. 
They  sat  on  Timur's  brow  all  dark  and  gory. 
They  wove  for  Cssar  everlasting  fame. 
And  on  Napoleon's  forehead  turned  to  flame. 

What  now  remains  of  ancient  fields  of  strife. 
Great,  famous  in  their  day,  where  heroes  fought, 

And  man  won  honour  as  he  took  man's  Ufe  ? 
Ask  the  weird,  passing  winds — ^they  answer  nought ; 

Ask  the  wild  flowers  that  bloom  upon  their  graves, 

Ask  Cannte's  plain,  and  Tiber's  winding  waves ; 

Nature  forgets  them,  fear  hath  ceased  to  bow. 

Their  agony  and  glory  nothing  now. 

Thou  mighty  shaker  of  the  moral  world. 

And  changer  of  the  destinies  of  man ! 
Let  thy  proud  standard  joyous  be  unfurled. 

Let  greedy  Havoc  stalk  alon^  the  van, 
And  feed  the  wqH  and  ea^le— rise.  Oh,  rise ! 
Alluring  honouir  flashing  in  thine  eyes ; 
Thou  eldest  botn  of  Passion!  mount  thy  car, 
By  Furies  draWn,  Oh,  hydra-headed  War ! 

Ambition  still  will  follow  thee,  and  pride 

Behold  but  ^lory  in  thy  ghsetly  mien ; 
Pomp  and  excitement  still  thy  horrors  hide. 

And  throw  a  magic  o'er  each  t>loodv  scene : 
What  are  bereavements,  widows',  orpnans'  sighs  f 
For  victory  won,  men's  thanks  to  Heaven  arise ; 
To  heal  a  feud,  when  words  might  healers  be, 
We  sweep  doomed  thousands  to  eternity. 

And  yet  to  keep  our  own,  defend  the  right. 
Not  on  road  conquest  bent,  when  gleams  the  sword, 

Warfare  is  justice ;  holy  is  the  fi^ht ; 
Qod  doth  approval,  and  his  smile  accord : 

A  nation  armmg  to  repel  a  wrong. 

Or  burst  a  tyrant's  fetters  galling  long — 

Then  battle  wears  a  front  unstained^  sublime, 

War  to' the  death  is  virtue,  not  a  crime. 
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bt  mrs.  bushbt. 

Past  the  Sbtehth. 

I 
I. 
HADBLBUni. 

Madeleine  Stuart,  thus  forsaken  by  both  her  parents,  had  been  left 
in  Paris ;  but  her  father  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  her  disposal,  in  the 
manner  that  he  thought  would  best  contribute  to  her  foture  happiness  and 
respectability.  He  had  written  to  his  daughter  Agnes>  imploring  her, 
notwithstanding  the  negligence  with  which  she  had  been  treated  by  her 
mother  and  himself,  to  receive  into  her  family  her  now  deserted  sister. 

Report  spoke  highly  both  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival,  and  Colonel  Staart 
felt  satisfied  that  with  them  his  darling  Madeleine  would  at  least  be 
secure  from  those  snares  and  temptations  that  must  inevitably  have 
awaited  her,  if  left;  unprotected  by  his  death,  she  should  rejoin  her  weak 
and  erring  mother.  It  was  strange  too  that,  sceptic  as  he  was  in  religion, 
Colonel  Stuart  should  have  chosen  for  the  temporary  guardian  of  his  child 
a  man  who  belonged  to  the  Church  itself.  It  was  a  proof  he  felt  the  in- 
ward conviction  that  thcU  honour  which  he  so  prized  was  rendered  doubly 
trustworthy  when  strengthened  by  habitual  piety. 

It  is  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  Christian  faUh,  that  even  avowed  infidels 
— those  who  doubt  and  who  scorn — are,  as  it  were,  irresistibly  led  to  put 
confidence  in  its  unfeigned  and  unwavering  disciples. 

A  French  abb^,  who,  like  many  other  French  emigrants,  had  long  re- 
sided in  Britain,  was  Uie  person  fixed  upon  by  Colonel  Stuart  to  take 
charge  of  Madeleine,  and  to.  escort  her  to  England.  Nor  did  the  good 
abbe,  who  had  known  Mrs.  Stuart  when  she  was  a  ^ild  in  Edinburgh, 
refuse  his  friendly  serrices  to  her  deserted  daughter. 

Madeleine's  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  father,  and  the  separation  from 
her  mother,  was  at  first  extreme ;  but  though  violent  while  it  lasted,  it 
did  not  last  very  long.  She  was  at  that  giddy  age  when  the  present  and 
the  future  engross  the  thoughts  too  amply  to  leave  mueh  space  for  the 
past.  There  was  the  pleasure  of  novelty  in  perspective,  dien  there  was 
the  excitement  of  preparation-^of  travelling.  But  it  was  very  sad  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  her  gay  friends,  to  fiy  from  all  the  fi^tes  at  which  she  had 
already  begun  to  assist — the  masked  balls  where  she  had  so 'triumphantly 
personified  Cupidons,  elfin  pages,  and  fairy  queens. 

Poor  Madeleine  laughed  and  cried  by  turns;  was  scolded  by  the 
fidgety  old  abb6,  pouted  at  him,  and  was  flattered  ^^n  into  good 
humour.  The  abb6  ibund  her  rather  an  awkward  charge.  She  was  too 
much  of  a  woman  to  be  played  with  as  a  child,  too  much  of  a  child  to  be 
conversed  with  as  a  woman.  A  young  man,  or  an  old  man  who  was  not 
an  abb^,  might  have  passed  his  time  pleasantly  enough  in  studying  her 
beautiful  face,  but  our  old  abb^  was  too  rigidly  govmed  by  his  vows  to 
permit  himself  such  an  occupation ;  in  feet,  he  cared  little  lOr  such  light 
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atudies,  and  would  sather  have  pored  over  the  pages  of  some  old,  worm- 
eaten,  black4etter  manuscript  which  he  had  found  in  the  vault  of  a 
ruined  chapel,  than  have  petuscd  the  finest  features  in  the  world. 

At  length  the  travellers  reached  London,  aod  Madeleine  was  taken  by 
her  staid  companion  to  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  British 
Museum,  and  similar  sober,  rational  places  of  resort  But  she  had  no 
taste  for  antiquities  or  monuments,  minerals,  or  natural  curiosities  of  any 
kind ;  and  she  no  longer  wondered  at  her  mother's  often-repeated  de- 
elaration,  that  London  was  the  stupidest  plaoe  in  the  world,  exeept,  per* 
haps,.  Edinburgh. 

In  London^  then,  there  was  neither  business  to  detain  the  abbe,  nor 
amusement  to  detain  his  juvenile  charge,  and  they  soon  left  it  for  Wood- 
bury. 

At  Woodbury  Madeleine  was  received  with  every  mark  of  kindness 
and  affection,  and  her  priestly  escort  with  great  cordiality.  That  worthy 
man  seemed  interested  in  Mn.  Percival,  who,  he  declared,  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  her  charming  grandmother,  the  Viseountess  de  St.  Quentin, 
who  was,  in  his  earlier  days,  a  much  valued  friend  of  his.  She  was  also^ 
he  thought,  very  like  her  father,  poor  Colonel  Stuart,  who  had  been  an 
extremely  handsome  man. 

The  old  abbi^  seemed  to  find  himself  very  comfortable  at  Woodbury, 
and  was  therefore  in  uo  violent  haste  to  leave  it.  He  fully  appreciated 
Mrs.  Winslow's  good  dinners,  and  the  late  Mr.  Montague's  exceUent 
library ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  game  of  chess  in  the  evening  with  Agnes,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  glass  of  eau  sucr^e,  and  the  splendid  bunch  of  hot- 
house grapes  tiiat  were  always  placed  near  him  when  he  sat  down  to 
pky. 

But  he  had  to  go  at  last,  and,  before  taking  his  departure,  he  said  to 
Alfred  Percival  m  confidence : 

''  Your  wife  is  much  superior  to  that  silly  child  her  sister.  That  girl 
has  too  much  of  her  mother  in  her.  Vou  must  keep  a  tight  rein  over 
her,  for  I  perceive  Mrs.  Percival  is  too  gentle  to  keep  that  wilful,  spoiled 
little  creature  in  order.     I  commit  her,  therefore,  to  your  guardianship*" 

And  Alfred  accepted  the  trust  with  a  very  solemn  sanctimonious  air. 

Madeline's  extreme  beauty  could  not  fail  to  please  such  a  man  as 
Alfred  Percival ;  and  to  Agnes,  formed  as  she  was  for  all  the  kindlier 
feelings  of  human  nature,  the  very  name  of  sister  carried  a  charm  in  it. 
!£,  since  her  union  with  Alfred  Percival,  there  had  ever  been  a  want  in 
her  heart,  it  was  now  filled  up.  With  her  husband,  whom  she  adored ; 
ker  children,  to  whom  she  was  eq^aally  devoted — another  little  girl  had 
been  added  to  their  femily  soon  after  Mr.  Montague's  death — and  her 
gay  young  sfster  to  be  her  hourly  companion,  Ag^es  had  nothing  more 
BOW  left  to  wish  for,  except  the  absence  of  O'Flynn,  the  only  being  on 
earth  to  whom  she  felt  the  semblance  of  dislike. 

But  O'Flynn  seemed  to  be  more  than  ever  a  fixture  at, Woodbury. 
Coarse  and  vulgar  as  he  was  himself  in  mind  and  person,  he  was  not 
wanting  in  a  perception  of  the  beautiful :  and  his  admiration,,  though  not 
transferred,  from  Mrs.  Percival,  was  now  shared  by  her  attractive  sister^ 
who^  from  th»  giddiness  of  her  disposition^  was  more  willing  to  encourage 
it  O'Flynn's  broad,  coarse  flattery  disgusted  Agnes,  but  amused  Mada- 
kine,  who  seemed  more  tolerant  of  his  society  tban  pleased  her  sister,  or 
even  her  brother-in«law. 
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One  of  Madeleine's  farourite  amusements  was  looking  over  her  stock  of 
ornaments,  and  one  day,  when  she  had  taken  them  all  out  of  the  little 
casket  in  which  they  were  kept,  which  in  itself  was  an  elegant  bijou,  she 
asked  her  sister  to  come  and  see  them.  Agnes's  attention  was  first 
caught  by  a  very  pretty  coral  n^glig^,  with  coral  bracelets  and  a  coral 
bandeau  for  the  hair. 

"  How  very  pretty !"  she  exclaimed.     "  And  who  gave  you  these  ?^ 

**•  Papa,"  said  the  girl.  '^  I  was  going  to  be  a  sea-nymph  at  a  grand 
fancy  ball,  and  papa's  friend,  the  duchess,  said  I  should  wear  either 
pearls  or  coral.  Mamma  would  not  lend  me  her  pearls,  so  papa  bought 
this  coral  for  me,  and  I  wore  that  bandeau  with  a  wreath  of  seaweed  in 
my  hair." 

"How  beautiful! — ^how  tasteful!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Percival,  gaxing 
with  admiration  on  her  young  sister's  animated  face. 

'^  Mamma's  cousin,  Octavie,  gave  me  that  ruby  cross,"  said  the  girl. 

<^  And  this  charming  bracelet,  gold  studded  with  emeralds — who  gave 
this  to  you,  Madeleine  ?*' 

"  Lord  Darlington,"  she  answered,  with  a  slight  amount  of  hesi- 
tation. 

'^  Lord  Darlington !  How  could  you  possibly  accept  any  gift  from 
him  f  How  can  you  now  retain  among  your  valuables  any  present  from 
the  infamous  person  who  murdered  our  poor  father,  and  brought  ruin  and 
disgrace  on  our  unfortunate  mother  ?  That  man  must  be  a  monster,  my 
dear  sister !" 

''Not  at  all,  Agnes — ^he  is  a  very  pleasant  man.  But  I  am  very 
angry  at  him  for  fighting  poor  dear  papa,  and  killing  him.  It  was  all 
mamma's  fault.  When  first  we  knew  Lord  Darlington  he  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  me,  and  papa  thought  he  would  make  un  bon  parti 
for  me ;  but  mamma  told  me  I  was  a  mere  child,  and  that  the  English 
lord  had  no  idea  at  all  of  marrying  me.  She  was  not  pleased  at  his 
giving  me  this  bracelet,  although  she  had  promised  me  herself,  at  her 
death,  all  the  diamonds  that  came  to  her  from  her  own  family,  and  you 
can  have  no  idea,  sister,  how  splendid  some  of  them  are." 

It  never  occurred  to  the  vain  and  selfish  girl  that  her  elder  sister  had 
as  much  right  to  the  family  diamonds  as  she  had,  or  that  their  mother's 
utter  forgetfulness  of  her  eldest  child  might  be  a  source  of  pain  to  her. 

Agnes  did  not  feel  the  slightest  envy  of  her  younger  sister,  but  she  did 
feel  her  mother's  total  disregard  of  herself,  though  she  made  no  remark 
to  Madeleine. 

"  It  was  a  great  pity  mamma  was  not  satisfied  with  having  the  rich 
Russian  prince  for  ner  cavalier  servente;  there  was  no  need  for  her 
having  the  English  lord  too  in  her  train,"  continued  Madeleine;  ''and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  mamma's  folly  about  that  necklace,  papa  would'not 
have  found  anything  out,  and  then  he  would  not  have  been  shot** 

"  What  necklace?"  asked  Agnes,  in  great  surprise. 

**  Why,  Lord  Darlington  presented  mamma  with  a  magmficent  neck- 
lace to  which  she  had  taken  a  great  fancy,  and  mamma  insisted  on 
wearing  it  at  a  ball  to  which  she  knew  papa  was  going  with  the  duchess. 
I  was  in  her  room  when  she  was  dressing,  and  Isoline,  her  femme  de 
chambre,  entreated  her  not  to  put  on  that  necklace ;  she  said  papa  would 
be  sure  to  remark  it,  and  to  ask  whero  she  got  i^  and  there  would  be 
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mischief.  I  remember  mamma  laughed,  and  replied,  that  if  papa  asked 
any  questions  about  the  necklace,  she  would  tell  him  her  cousin  Octavie 
had  lent  it  to  her.  Octavie,  you  know,  is  the  widow  of  a  very  rich 
pr6fet  in  the  south  of  France.  She  had  come  to  Paris  to  amuse  herself, 
but  it  was  too  soon  after  the  prefet's  death  for  her  to  go  to  balls ;  un- 
luckily, papa  went  strught  to  the  jeweller's  and  asked  who  had  bought 
the  necklace,  and  when  they  told  him  he  was  in  an  awful  rage.  There 
was  a  terrible  scene;  mamma  could  not  get  off  with  the  story  about 
Octavie's  lending  her  the  necklace,  and  you  know  how  it  all  ended." 

Agnes  stood  aghast  at  her  sister^s  communications.  She  felt  as  if  she 
ceuld  hardly  breathe,  so  overcome  was  she  by  this  tale  of  folly,  deceit, 
and  guilt.  And  her  own  mother  was  the  heroine  of  it!  And  the  young 
creature  before  her,  who  was  just  entering  on  life,  was  already  initiated 
into  all  this  ill  glossed  over  vice,  and  had  been  brought  up  amidst  levity, 
if  not  worse,  and  falsehood !  She  looked  with  pity  and  dismay  on  the 
&ir  girl,  who,  vrithout  one  sigh  over  the  wreck  of  the  past,  one  symptom 
of  mortification  or  distress  at  the  disgrace  and  misfortunes  which  had 
been  so  cruelly  brought  upon  her  sister  and  herself,  was  bending  smilingly 
over  the  table  on  which  her  ornaments  were  spread,  and  occupying  her- 
self by  rubbing  with  the  comer  of  her  fine  cambric  pocket-handkerchief 
the  gold  setting  of  one,  holding  up  to  the  glancing  rays  of  the  sun  the 
gems  in  another  of  her  treasured  jewellery. 

The  thoughts  of  Agnes  reverted  rapidly  to  her  own  early  days,  and  in 
her  inmost  mind  she  exclaimed  : 

^'  Thank  Heaven !  though  my  childhood  was  spent  amidst  gloom  and 
privations,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  familiarised  with 
such  iniquities  as  this  poor  young  creature  has  been !" 

«  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  tiScing  Madeleine's  hand  affectionately  in 
hers,  "you  and  I  must  try  to  forget  these  terrible  things,  except  as 
warnings  for  ourselves.  "We  must  hope  and  pray  to  be  enabled  to  resist 
any  temptations  which  may  be  permitted  to  assail  us ;  we  must  humbly 
hope  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  has  pardoned  our  poor  father,  and  that  our 
erring  mother  may  be  led  to  a  sense  of  her  sins,  and  to  that  repentance 
which  may  obtiun  her  absolution  for  them." 

Madeleine  stood  as  much  aghast  at  this  harangue,  short  though  it  was, 
as  Agnes  had  done  at  the  record  of  the  doings  in  Paris.  She  really  did 
not  understand  a  single  word  Mrs.  Percival  had  said,  except  the  word 
*'  absolution.''    Fixing  on  it,  she  replied  : 

'*  No  doubts  sister,  the  good  abb^  will  have  masses  said  for  the  repose 
of  poor  papa's  soul ;  and  if  mamma  chooses  to  go  to  confession,  she  will 
get  absolution.  Que  voulei-vous  ?"  she  added,  shrugging  her  pretty 
shoulders,  and  with  a  beaming  smile^  like  that  of  innocent  imancy. 


IL 

THB  OOXTBiJT* 

Aons  and  Madeleine  were  very  different  in  mind,  manners,  and  ap- 
pearance, thongh  strangers  would  have  said  that  there  was  a  fisimilv  like- 
ness^ which  likeness  was  particularly  observable  in  their  voices,  both  dear 
and  musical. 
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Agnes  was  the  taller  of  the  tw(H  and  had  the  ^gnified  bearing  so  xe« 
markahle  ia  her  father's  £Eunily,  without,  however,  their  hauteur.  She 
had  their  intensity  of  feeling;  without  their  fire  and  impetuosity.  There 
was  a  holy  calm  in  her  deep  hlue  eyes^  a  repose  that  was  almost  sadness 
in  her  smile,  and  her  high  forehead,  on  which  her  dark  hair  was  simplj 
braided,  betokened  contemplation^  though  on  it  had  not  been  traced  the 
lines  of  untimely  care.     She  "walked" 

•in  beauty,  like  the  ni^t 


Of  doudless  dimes  and  starry  skies. 

And  on  that  oheek,  and  o'er  that  brow. 
So  soft,  so  calm,  so  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow» 
But  tell  of  days  in  coodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  ail  below, 
*  A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 

Pure  and  guildese  herself,  she  never  suspected  the  existence  of  vice  in 
others ;  and  when  the  knowiedge  of  it  was  forced  on  her  belief  she  eon- 
demned  with  so  much  gentleness^  that  those  who  were  strangers  to  her 
own  excellence  of  eharacter  might  have  been  led  into  the  supposition  that 
htf  charity  arose  from  laxity  of  prindple.  She  was  generslly  cheerful, 
but  seldom  gay  in  her  conversatioo.  Of  music  and  poetry  she  was  pas- 
donately  fond,  and  in  them  she  preferred  the  solemn^  the  sublime,  and  the 
melancholy,  to  what  was  light  and  lively.  The  tones  of  a  fine  organ 
would  waft  her  thoughts  from  this  passing  scene  to  that  unrovealed 
eternity,  which  is  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery  from  the 
gaze  of  man.  Nor  was  the  subject  of  a  future  state  tenable  to  her. 
I>eath,  with  all  its  gloomy  rites,  from  which  so  many  of  the  children  of 
mortality  turn  with  shuddering  and  affright,  was  not  to  her  a  loaliisome 
or  punful  idea.  She  did  not  wish  to  die — how  could  she,  happy  as  she 
was,  when  even  the  wretched  cling  to  life? 

But  the  very  awe  that  the  contemplation  of  death,  inspired  was  pleasing 
to  her ;  she  liked  to  wander  among  tombs,  to  let  hev  fancy  raise  their 
pale  tenants  around  her,  and  to  dream,  that  in  the  whispering  breeae  she 
heard  the  low  voices  of  the  mouldering  dead.  She  had  not  a  weak  mind, 
and,  therefore,  she  had  successfully  struggled  against  the  fetters  of  super- 
stition, which  her  early  communings  with  her  venerable  relative,  Mr8» 
Stuart  of  Glen  Alpine,  had  nearly  cast  around  her.  But  though  not 
yielding  credit  to  them»  she  delighted  b  superstitious  tales ;  Walter  Scott's 
immortal  works,.  Mrs.  Badcli£fe's  rcxnance%  and  stories  of  ghosts  and 
seers,  were  more  wekonue  to  her  Uian  gayer  fictions. 

There  was  much  of  romanee  in  her  dispositioii,  but  it  was  sobered  down 
by  her  quiet  good  sense,  and  perhaps  blunted  by  the  happy  smoothness 
of  her  life.  Such  was  Agnes  at  three-and-twenty,  when  her  sister  became 
an  inmate  of  her  house. 

Madeleine,  as  before  mentioned,  had  a  family  likeness  to  her,  yet  she 
was  very  different.  Madeleine  was  not  so  tall,  nor  was  her  form  so  fully 
developed  as  that  of  Agnes.  She  vras  a  light  and  airy  creature^  fvaskas 
aii  opentiig  rosebud — bright  as  sunheama  on  a  spaikling:  riii»  pU^fril  as 
the  bounding  fiswa;  she  seenwd  a  being- wisoni  sonowaadauffering  daved 
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not  approach.  If  tlie  more  serene  and  pwaive  AgjMB  might  hate  been 
likened  to 

the  night 

Of  doadless  climea  and  staq^  skiea^ 

Madeleine  was  like  the  fest  rosy  hoar  of  mom,  wheoi  the  d^ykrk  wings 
its  musical  flight  on  high^  and  the  grass  is  yet  heavjr  with  this  gUtteriag- 
dew.  She  had  none  of  the  sweetness  of  simplicity ;  but  dmn  was.  a 
d^^ee  of  naiyete  about,  her  that  was  extreme! j  £sscinatififf .  There  was 
in  her  manner  a  spirit  of  coqaetry,  or  something  Tery  like  it^bidritwoiild 
have  been  puzzling  to  have  determined  whether  this  arose  firom  her 
genuine  disposition  and  m«re  girlish  yivadlty,  or  whether  it  was  the 
effect  of  early  practice  in  thej^u  de  toeteiS — ^whether  it  waa  artlesaness,  or 
the  perfection  of  art.    * 

Thoughtless  she  was  in  the  extreme,  the  mere  creatace  of  irapidse ;  hnt 
though  passionate,  headstrong,  and  self-willed,  easily  infloeneed,  easily 
ledv  and,  uniiappily,  mere  easily  led  to  evil  than  to  good,  Madeleine  was 
formed  to  be  a  tyrant,  or  a  slaye.  Hitherto  she  had  never  known  contB»- 
dictioo,  and  if  her  least  eaprice  were  th wasted,  she  would  stamp-  her  liitle 
foot  and  pout  her  pretty  lip  like  an  oves-indulged  child.  Like  a  ehild, 
tea,  she  would  soon  forget,  her  ill  hamoar^  and  her  &oe  again  radiaafc 
with  smiles,  she  would  be  speedily  engaged  in  the  pursait  of  some  new» 
fancy. 

Her  i«aturefl  were  less  perfect  than  those  of  AgneSy  but  thet a  was 
something  bewitching  in  their  very  ind&iatien  to  irregularity.  She  had 
eyes  of  the  brightest  hazel,  and  her  light-hrowa  hmr  waved  in  ekutering 
ringlets  round  her  slender  throat,  and  over  a  brow  as  faiTt  though  not  so 
lofty,  as  her  aster's. 

**  She  is  a  Houri,  quite  a  Houri,  this  little  sister  of  yo«*s^  Agaes^*'  said 
Alfrsd  to  Mrs.  Peicival  one  day.  <*  We  amst  have  net  pieture  tajseor  la 
that  eharacter." 

"  No,  not  as  a  Houri,"  replied  Agnesy.  grav^y ;  ^'  not  as  the  kopum 
inhabitant  of  a  Ma^omedan  paradise." 

*<  Why,  then^  we  must  have  her  repaessnted  as  &  psct — aa  ethereal 
tiiough  not  a  per&et  being.  She  is  too  heavenly  a  csaature  for  a  mesa 
womaa,  yet  not  fisultless  enough  for  an  angel  of  light*" 

<^  She  is  faulty  indeed,  in  some  respects,  poor  thiogir"  Mid  AgneSy  with 
a  thoughtful  air,  "  and  yet  her  faults  are  hardly  ta  be  ehai^^  to  her  owa 
account." 

**  Not  entirely^  certainly.  There  is  a  great  deal  o£  levity  in  bee  die* 
portion,  but  that  might  have  been  eradiealed.  under  proner  eare»  With 
hisr  mother'*  tuition  and  example,  it  is  only  a  wonder  umt  she  does  not 
utterly  disregard  the  rales  of  virtue." 

'^  Spare  my  mother,  dear  Alfred ;  on  this  sabjeot  ak>ne  I  would  not 
wirfi  to  hear  you  speak  without  reserve^" 

"  Why  should  t/ou  wish  her  spaved^  Agnes?  She  has  never  aetad  a 
nsother's  part  by  you,  and  if  parents  are  unnatural  to  dieir  ehildrea,  their 
daims  on  these  chihlren  oease.  Bat  to  retam  ta  Madeleine ;:  yoa.  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any->any — what  shall  I  say  2  Anything  going  csa 
between  her  and  CFlynn  ?  The  Islbw,.  I  perceive,  {NDenmes  to  thrust 
his  attentions  on  her.  Surely,  surely  sha  would  not  waste  a  thought  ob 
him!     Doessfaespeakof  him  toyoup" 
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*^  Sometimes — frequently,  indeed ;  but  she  laughs  at  him.  Yet  I  do 
not  like  their  being  so  much  together.  Madeleine  is  so  young  and  giddy, 
that  she  might  become  the  victim  of  this  artfuli  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, bad  man.     It  would  be  a  shocking  marriage  for  her  to  make  !" 

''  Marriage !"  exclaimed  Alfred,  turning  absolutely  crimson.  "  O'Flynn 
dare  to  think  of  marrying  her!  My — your  sister,  that  beautiful  creature. 
What  profanation  I" 

'*  He  has  presumption  enough  for  anything,**  said  Agnes,  who  at 
that  moment  reverted  in  thought  to  his  attempts  at  &miliarity  with  her- 
self. 

'*  But  has  he  ventured  to  hint  at  such  a  possibility  ?  Does  she  tolerate 
the  idea?"  eagerly  demanded  Mr.  Percival. 

'<  She  has  hinted  at  it,  if  he  has  not ;  but  it  was  only  in  ridicule.  I 
trust  she  will  never  so  throw  herself  away.*' 

<<  Thb  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  O'Flynn  shall  not  succeed.  What ! 
Madeleine  be  his  !  No,  no — no,  no  I'*  repeated  Alfred,  with  increasing 
energy,  **  rather  let  him  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost.** 

Agnes  thanked  her  husband  ferventiy  for  the  warm  interest  he  took  in 
her  sister ;  it  was  a  proof,  she  added,  if  proof  had  been  wanting,  of  his 
affection  for  herself.  And  Alfred  received  her  thanks  with  the  ur  of  one 
who  felt  that  they  were  due,  while  he  assured  her  that  Madeleine  should 
ever  be  to  him  an  object  of  solicitude  and  warm  regard. 

From  this  time  forward  there  was  evidently  a  coolness  between  the 
hitherto  sworn  friends.  They  seemed  to  be  watching  each  other  nar- 
rowly, and  it  was  only  strange  that  Alfred,  who  had  never  appeared  to 
observe  0*F]ynn*s  unwelcome  attentions  to  his  wife,  should  be  so  dear- 
sighted  and  so  displeased  when  he  selected  her  sister  for  their  object. 

Meanwhile,  Madeleine  went  on  flirting  with  O'Flynn,  whose  vulgar 
forwardness  did  not  seem  to  annoy  her  at  all ;  in  fisct,  Madeleine,  as  it 
were,  instinctively  commenced  a  flirtation  with  every  man,  young  or  old, 
who  came  in  her  way,  except  the  old  abb6,  whom  sne  had  found  in  that 
respect  unmanageable,  and  who,  to  her  joy,  had  left  Woodbury,  for 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  there  he  had  taken  to  lecturing  her 

rn  propriety,  and  prudence,  and  self-control,  good  qualities  upon  which 
set  no  value^  and  which  she  classed  under  the  one  head  of  biHse. 

Alfred  was  so  vexed  at  O'Flynn's  flirtation  with  Madeleine,  that  he  at 
length  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

'^  Mrs.  Percival  is  much  annoyed,**  he  said,  ''  at  the  sort  of  attention 
you  are  paying  her  sister.  She  does  not  like  all  this  flirting  and  joking, 
and  does  not  approve  of  your  paying  the  young  lady  so  many  compli- 
ments. Miss  Stuart  is  very  young,  and  my  wife  does  not  wish  any 
^  foolish  ideas,'  as  she  calls  them,  put  into  her  head." 

''  Humph  !**  cried  O'Flynn,  with  one  of  his  satanic  grins,  '' '  the  foolish 
ideas'  have  been  put  there  long  ago.  Miss  is  a  very  precocious  damsel, 
depend  on  it     She  knows  what's  what" 

^'Look  here,  O'Flynn,  my  wife  is  extremely  particular  about  her  sister. 
She  wishes  her  to  live  very  quietly  here  at  present ;  next  year  Mrs.  Per- 
cival proposes  to  take  a  house  in  town  lor  the  season,  and  introduce  her 
sister  into  society.  You  had  better  be  a  littie  more  circumspect,  and  not 
so  free-and-easy  with  Miss  Stuart  as  you  are.** 

O'Flynn  was  silent  for  a  moment,  deliberating  in  his  own  mind  whether 
Mrs.  Perciyal  was  jealous  of  his  attention  to  her  sister.    He  settied  it  to 
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his  own  satis&ctioQ  that  she  must  be  so,  and  he  replied  with  a  conceited 
laugh : 

<*  So  Mis.  Percival  is  vexed  at  my  attention  to  Madeleine !  I  admire 
both  the  ladies,  but  Mrs.  Percival  is  rather  too  cold,  too  much  like  a 
statue.  I  like  flesh  and  blood.  Do  you  know,  Percival,  I  think  there  is 
a  slight  resemblance  between  your  Rose  and  Mad— Miss  Madeleine- 
only  your  sister-in-law  is  the  prettiest.'' 

Alfred  looked  angry. 

^  Don't  name  Rose  Ashford  in  the  same  breath  with  Colonel  Stuart's 
daughter,  OTlynn,  if  you  please." 

'*  Holloa !  what's  in  the  wind  now  p  Cooling  towards  '  the  Rose  of 
Woodbury,'  Percival — eh?" 

At  that  moment  Madeleine  came  dancing  into  the  room,  exclaiming : 

'^  Mr.  Alfred,  did  you  not  promise  me  a  pony?  How  nicely  you  keep 
your  word."  And  she  struck  him  lightly  with  her  little  glove  on  his 
cheek. 

^*  If  he  does  not  give  you  a  pony,  /  will,"  said  O'Fiynn,  gazing  with 
admiration  at  the  gay  girl. 

**  Very  well — I  will  take  yours  also ;  then  I  will  have  two  ponies.'' 

^'  But  if  I  buy  a  pony  for  you,  there  will  be  a  condition  attached  to  it. 
You  must  let  me  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you  when  you  ride  it" 

Madeleine  laughed  as  she  said : 

*^  Why,  I  and  the  pony  would  be  under  the  feet  of  any  horse  you  could 
ride.  No  slight,  slender  animal  could  carry  you.  But  I  promise  to  ride 
vith  you,  and  if  you  are  left  in  a  ditch,  I  can't  help  it." 

The  idea  seemed  to  amuse  her  exceedingly,  and  Alfred  laughed  also. 

**  I  should  then  have  to  sing" — and  she  half  hummed,  half  sang — 

"  Reposez  vous,  bon  chevalier !" 

**  I  wonder  what  the  little  minx  means,"  thought  O'Fiynn,  who  did*  not 
understand  a  word  of  French. 

*'  Adieu,  messieurs !  Remember  the  two  ponies !"  cried  Madeleine, 
with  a  gay  smile,  as  she  tripped  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  ride  much  with  miss,  as  you  have  other  fish  to 
fry,  Percival,  but  /  can  always  be  at  her  service.  And  I  shall  be  doing 
you  a  good  turn,  at  the  same  time,  by  keeping  her  out  of  your  way.  She 
is  not  so  blind  as  Mrs.  Percival,  and  would  soon  find  out  what's  going  on. 
By-the-by,  they  say  that  fellow  St.  George  is  coming  down  again,  so  you 
will  have  to  look  sharp." 

This  intelligence  was  by  no  means  so  unwelcome  to  Alfred  Percival  as 
O'Fiynn  thought  it  would  have  been.  He  was  getting  a  liide  tired  of 
poor  Rose,  and  she  was  becoming  rather  fretful  and  exigeante.  Did  she 
perceive  that  her  power  was  declining  ?  If  her  power  were  on  the  wane, 
her  love  certainly  was  not,  for  she  was  as  wildly  attached  to  Alfred 
Percival  as  ever.  She  did  not  fully  understand,  poor  girl,  that,  as  Sbak- 
speare  says,  "  his  love  was  thawed."  He  was  still  '^  the  god  of  her 
idolatry,"  her  thought  by  day,  her  dream  by  night.  Pity  it  was  that 
such  a  fervent  feeling  was  so  thrown  away !  It  might  have  made  the  joy 
of  a  respectable  man's  home— -it  might  have  made  her  a  loving,  loved,  and 
happy  wife!  What  was  before  her?  A  hopeless,  miserable,  blasted 
existence !  But  she  had  not  yet  awoke  to  the  wretchedness  of  her  fate; 
for  Alfred  Perdval  had  not  entirely  forsaken  her. 
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Rose's  admirer,  the  young  fknner,  finding  that  he  could  make  nopro- 
mss  at  all  with  her,  or  bring  her  to  the  point,  though  she  still  kept  him 
dangling  on,  and,  in  obedienee  to  Alfred's  direetioa,  and  perhaps  actuated 
by  a  litde  spioe  of  coquetry,  gave  him  ooeasiooally  a  good  deal  of  en* 
oouragement,  addressed  himself  at  length  to  her  firtlier.  The  lame  toB* 
keeper  was  pleased  at  the  offer,  for  though  he  looked  «pon  his  dazfing 
Rose  as  a  jewel  aboTc  all  price,  he  Mt  that  Farmer  Ghaiston*s  <mly  son 
was  a  good  match  for  her.  Robert  Charlton  was  steady,  aeti^e,  and  in- 
dustrious ;  he  was  good  looking,  well  educated  for  his  rank  in  life,  good 
tempered,  and  well  to  do.  Rose  would  have  a  comfortable  home,  and  Hve 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  If  anything  happened  to  him,  and  she  were  not 
married,  what  would  become  of  her  ?  She  would  have  to  go  into  service, 
and  his  little  Rose,  who  had  always  been  as  free  as  a  bird,  would  not  like 
to  be  ordered  about,  and  perhaps  get  into  the  hands  of  a  cross  mistress, 
like  the  rector's  wife,  Mrs.  Percy. 

**  No,"  said  the  old  man  to  lus  almost  bedridden  mother,  **  it  will  be 
hard  to  part  with  our  Rose,  but  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  be  Robert 
Charlton's  wife." 

**  If  he  can  giro  her  a  house  of  her  own,"  replied  the  old  weman. 
*'  Poor  dear  Rose  could  not  hye  with  Dame  Charlton  and  her  disagreeable 
daughters." 

"  He  must  do  that,  or  he  won't  get  her  with  my  consent,"  said  the  toll- 
keeper. 

^  I  don't  think  our  Rose  has  any  fancy  £ar  young  Chariton,"  remarked 
her  grandmother. 

^^  I  don't  beliere  the  dear  child  has  any  fency,  as  you  call  it,  for  any- 
body," said  Rose's  hAer.  **  But  if  Robert  Charlton  makes  her  a  kind 
husband,  the  liking  will  come,  mother." 

'^  What  shall  we  do  without  her?"  groaned  the  old  woman. 

**  You  |and  I  must  not  stand  in  the  dear  girl's  way,  mother.  Re- 
member, we  are  both  getting  old ;  and  when  we  are  sleeping  in  ^e 
churchyard  yonder,  and  someuew  hand  gets  this  toUJionse,  wheie's  Rose 
to  go?  She  can't  go  in  the  ship  with  one  brother,  nor  yet  into  the 
barracks  with  the  ether.  She  had  better  be  settkid  as  an  honest  man's 
wife,  at  home  here." 

In  this  sensible  View  of  the  case  the  worthy  toll-heeper  spoke  to  hii 
danger  respeeting  Robert  Chariton's  matrisMmial  wishes.  But  Rose 
was  not  willing  to  enter  upon  the  subject  at  all ;  Ae  tnmed  up  her  pretty 
nose  at  the  young  farmer,  and  expressed  a  decided  aversiaa  to  his  aaother 
and  sisters. 

^  They  are  an  impertinent  set,  fancying  themselves  so  grand.  They 
take  a  great  many  more  ain  than  Mrs.  and  Miss  Barwell,  4Mr  any  of  the 
gfentlefolks  about  here." 

*'  Well,  that's  very  feolish,"  said  her  fiither.  ''  But  Rohert'e  not  to 
blame  for  that ;  and  if  you  doia't  liiw  in  the  hoooe  widi  these  women,  yon 
won't  need  to  have  much  to  do  with  them." 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  father ;  I  should  be  worried  to  death  with  them. 
I  could  not  duit  Roiwrt  Charlton's  doors  in  the  feoe  of  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  I  know  they  doa't  like  me.  They  want  Robert  to  many  the 
daughter  of  the  innkeeper  at  Woodbury— «iot  rae." 

*'  What !  that  plain  girl,  vrho  is  so  marked  with  the  small-pox  ?  Sla» 
is  a  very  good  girl,  I  bdieve^  but  Bhe«an*t  hold  a  oandle  to  yoo.  Rose." 
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**  I  hate  that  Mary  €harlton/'  said  Roae. 

"  Oh  no^  darling,  you  mast  not  hate  any  of  G^d's  creatures.  Mary 
Charlton  may  make  herself  disagreeable,  but  you  know  she  won't  be  long 
here ;  she  -is  going  to  be  married  soon,  I  hear  tell,  and  is  going  to 
Australia." 

*'  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  if  she  never  comes  back.  But,  father,  why 
do  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  I  am  sure  grandmother  don't»''  said 
Rose,  in  a  £ftltering  voice,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

^*  My  darling !  I  denH  want  to  get  rid  of  you.  It  will  be  a  black 
day  when  yom  leave  us.  But  I  want,  for  your  own  sake,  to  see  you  a 
nice,  clever,  stirring  little  wife  to  some  good  young  man,  who  is  able  to 
keep  you  from  want.  Robert  Charlton  can  give  you  a  comfortable 
house,  for  his  father  has  promised  to  make  over  to  him  the  farm  of  Oak 
Down  when  "he  marries,  and  there  is  a  snug  little  dwelling  on  it." 

Rose  burst  into  tears,  and  amidst  her  tears,  and  atnidst  her  sobs, 
assured  her  &ther  that  she  did  not  wish  to  msrry-^he  did  not  wish  to 
leave  him  and  her  dear  grandmother,  and  that  she  could  not  take  Robert 
Charlton,  at  -least  not  now. 

The  lame  toll-keeper  kissed  her  soft  cheek,  thanked  her  for  her  de- 
TOted  affection  to  himself  and  her  grandmother,  and  assured  her  that  to 
part  with  "her  would  be  a  pang  worse  than  death  to  him. 

Alas!  that  the  most  honest  and  kindest  hearts  should  be  the  most 
liable  to  be  deceived ! 


m. 

MBS.  PBBCT's  WUDOV. 

Ai^RBD  Pehcival  had  permitted  OTlynn  to  establish  himself  on  the 
meet  intimate  footing  in  his  house,  and  he  did  not  now  find  it  easy  to  get 
fid  of  him.  He  bitteriy  regretted,  though  he  did  not  acknowledge  it, 
that  he  had  not  taken  the  good  advice  given  him  by  Agnes,  and  kept  the 
low  Irishsnan  at  a  little  distance. 

They  were  aotiiKKW,  as  formerly,  like  two  friends  who  liked  each  other's 
society;  yet  they  often  maintained  long  private  conversations,  from  which 
t^te-a-t^tee  AlheA  would  issue  with  a  gloomy  brow,  while  in  O'Flynn's 
eye,  and  on  his  lip,  there  lurked  an  expression  of  malignant  triumph. 

This  did  not  pass  nni^Mterved  by  Agnes,  who  wondered  what  could  be 
the  subject  of  these  interviews  which  seemed  so  to  depress  her  dear 
Alfred,  and  to  be  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  O'Flynn.  Alfred  said  nothing 
to  her  about  them,  and  she  did  not  like  to  ask  any  questions ;  but  one 
day,  when  the  quondam  friends  had  been  closeted  for  some  time,  Al&ed 
came  into  Agnes's  especial  sittmg-room,  where  she  was  teaching  her 
little  girl,  Cecil,  the  alphabet  from  a  box  of  coloured  ivory  letters,  and 
thvowing  himself  on  the  sofa,  in  evidently  very  bad  humour,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

'^I  wi^  that  fellow  O'Flynn  were  at  the  b6ttom  of  the  sea*  He  is  a 
r^^ar  ^ask.     There  is  no  satisfying  him !" 

<^  You  have  been  too  good  to  him,"  said  Agnes,  '*  and  he  trespasses 
OD  your  kindness  and  geoeioeity.  He  is  one  of  those,  I  should  think,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  '  if  you  give  them  an  inch  they  will  take  an  ell.'  But, 
happily,  a  few  pounds,  more  or  less,  do  not  signify  to  you  now,  Alfred 
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dear.  I  do  not  adTise  your  throwing  him  o£F  suddenly,  but  I  really  hope 
you  will  try  by  degrees  to  put  an  end  to  his  extreme  iotimaey  here.  I 
feel  it  doubly  annoying,  now  that  I  have  poor  Madeleine  to  watch  over.  I 
almost  wish  she  had  been  sent  for  a  year  or  two  to  Aunt  Meenie,  to  have 
been  sobered  down." 

'^  She  would  only  have  broken  out,  to  the  great  destruction  of  the  old 
lady's  peace,  Agnes.  We  must  take  her  to  town,  and  give  her  some 
amusement,  when  your  mourning  is  partly  over.  Everybody  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  a  monotonous  life,  as  you  are,  Aggy." 

"  I  think  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  thankful  also  to 
Providence/*  said  Agnes;  '*  with  you,  and  my  darling  litUe  Cecil,  the 
dear  baby  and  my  sister,  a  comfortable  home,  and  ample  means — what 
more  could  I  desire  ?" 

^'  Many  ladies  would  long  to  be  presented  at  court — to  have  a  splendid 
equipage,  splendid  diamonds,  and  an  opera  box,"  replied  Alfred,  laughing. 

*'  Equipages  and  ornaments  have  no  charms  for  me,  Alfred ;  I  don't 
think,  with  the  Jacobite  feelings  implanted  in  my  mind  in  my  early 
youth,  that  I  should  care  to  go  to  the  English  court.  But  an  opera  box, 
certainly,  would  be  delightful,  if  we  ever  were  to  spend  a  season  in 
town." 

'*  We  had  better  take  a  furnished  house  in  town  next  spring,  A^y, 
it  will  be  a  pleasant  change  for  you.'' 

*'  And  a  very  pleasant  change  for  Madeleine,  who,  I  fancy,  is  already 
tired  of  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  purling  of  the  streams,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves.  When  first  she  came  she  found  great  pleasure  in 
scrambling  over  the  hills,  and  getting  down  to  the  sea-shore  on  the  other 
side  of  them.  She  used  to  gather  shells  and  seaweed  with  as  much  in- 
dustry and  avidity  as  little  Cecil  does,  when  she  can  manage  an  excursion 
to  the  beach ;  but  now  she  does  not  care  for  such  simple  amusements. 
They  have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty  for  her ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  she  has  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the  gayest  circles  of  Paris,  and 
accustomed  to  excitement  all  her  life,  poor  girl  T' 

<*  Well,  tell  Madeleine  that  we  shall  go  to  London  next  spring,  and 
bid  adieu,  for  a  time,  to  the  rooks,  and  all  other  sombre  country  appur- 
tenances." 

*^  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  Alfred,  for  all  your  kindness  to  poor  Made- 
leine and  to  me !  I  don't  think  I  ever  told  you  of  a  terrible  dream  I 
once  had,  in  which  the  spirits  of  my  race  seemed  to  appear  to  me,  and 
warned  me  of  evil  to  come.  It  made  a  foolish  impression  on  me  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  all  nonsense,  for  what  harm  can  happen  to  me  under 
your  affectionate  care  ?" 

Alfred  Percival  turned  away  for  a  moment ;  perhaps  his  conscience 
pricked  him  ;  but,  speedily  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  replied : 

'*  I  don't  believe  in  dreams,  Agnes ;  and  you  know  it  is  said  they 
should  be  interpreted  by  contraries.  If  you  dream  that  you  have  lost 
money,  somebody  is  going  to  leave  you  a  legacy ;  if  you  dream  of  a 
wedding,  there  is  going  to  be  a  death;  and  so  on.  But  I  think  we  have 
enough  to  do  in  this  real  world,  without  bothering  ourselves  about  the 
dream-world. " 

'<  Surely,  surely,"  said  Agnes.  *'  You  are  always  sensible  and  right, 
dear  Alfred!" 
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Madeleine  had,  of  coarse,  been  brought  up  in  the  religion  professed  by 
her  mother.  Professed,  but  not  practised,  for  Mrs.  Stuart  never  troubled 
herself  either  about  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  forms 
of  worship,  or  the  precepts  it  enjoined.  Her  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
Catholicism  was  comprised  in  dipping  the  tip  of  her  finger  in  the  holy 
water  when  she  entered  a  church,  which  she  only  did  on  particular  occa- 
sions, when  some  grand  funeral  or  other  ceremony  was  to  be  performedi 
or  some  very  popular  preacher  was  to  deliver  a  discourse.  To  go  then 
was,  as  she  said,  comme  H/aut,  for  all  the  world — the  fashionable  world 
— would  be  there.  She  had  a  pretty  little  crucifix  in  her  dressing-room, 
and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mar}',  which  had  ornamented  the  oratory  in 
an  old  chftteau  belonging  once  to  some  of  the  Vicomtes  de  St.  Quentin. 
And  she  sometimes  abstained  from  eating  meat  on  Friday.  That  was 
the  sum  total  of  her  religion.  Roman  Catholicism  was  noway  to  be 
blamed  for  her  neglect  of  all  devotion ;  she  would  have  been  quite  as 
lukewarm  and  lax  a  Protestant. 

Madeleine  followed  in  her  mother's  footsteps.  She,  too,  had  a  little 
crucifix  beautifully  carved,  a  handsomely-bound  missal,  and  a  rosary,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  travelling  companion,  the  good  abb^.  But  she 
seldom  looked  at  the  crucifix,  seldom  opened  the  missal,  or  made  any  use 
of  the  beads,  which  the  kind  donor  had  hoped  would  have  helped  her  to 
perform  her  orisons  with  reg^arity. 

There  was  no  Roman  Catholic  chapel  within  reach  for  Madeleine  to 
attend,  therefore  she  used  sometimes,  though  not  often,  to  accompany 
her  sister  to  the  Episcopal  church  at  Woodbury.  Her  occasional  appear- 
ance there  had  inspired  the  rector  and  Mrs«  Percy  with  the  bright  idea 
of ''  converting  her  from  the  errors  of  popery." 

"  It  will  be  a  charitable  act  on  our  part,"  said  the  worthy  Mrs.  Percy, 
who  was  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  misapplymg  texts  of  Scripture,  '^  to 
save  her  soul  alive." 

<' Neither  you  nor  I  can  perform  that  act,  Mrs.  Percy,"  said  the 
lector,  in  his  pompous  way.  '^  We  can  only  endeavour  to  bring  the 
young  person  into  the  right  path.  You  cannot  assume  the  office  and 
powers  of— of — a  saviour,  Mrs.  Percy.*' 

<<  Certainly  not  of  the  Saviour,"  replied  Mrs.  Percy.  '*  You  know  I 
do  not  mean  that,  Prony " 

"  My  dear,"  interrupted  the  rector,  ''  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times 
that  I  do  not  like  that  very  undignified  abbreviation  of  my  name.  I 
wonder  why  you  will  so  obstinately  persist  in  giving  me  that  odious 
appellation,"  he  added,  with  an  angry  frown. 

*'  Well,  really,  your  full  name,  Sempronius,  is  so  long  and  outlandish, 
that  I  can't  always  get  it  out.  It  is  a  pity  you  had  not  been  called 
John,  or  James,  or  Mark,  or  Luke,  or  any  of  these  short  pleasant  Bible 
names.  I  declare  I  would  rather  you  had  been  Job,  though  I*m  sure 
you  are  not  like  him  in  patience;  you  would  never  have  stood  all  the 
boils  poor  Job  had,  and  the  scraping  with  the — what  was  it  ? — with  the 
potsherd." 

"  What  is  a  potsherd,  Mrs.  Percy?" 

'^  A  potsherd  is — a  potsherd." 

''  Lucid  explanation!"  exclaimed  her  husband,  with  a  withering  sneer, 
which,  however,  was  lost  upon  the  opaque  Mrs.  Percy.  "  If  you  under- 
take to  interpret  the  articles  of  the  Protestant  religion  to  Miss  Stuart  in 
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this  fmshion,  she  will  not  be  able,  aocarding  to  a  common  saying,  to 
make  head  or  tail  of  them.'' 

<'  But  you  mighty  and  ought,  to  explain  them  to  her.     Yoa  ahould 

r,k  to  Mrs.  PerciTal  about  her  sister,  and  get  her  to  help  in  ooBverting 
girl." 

"  I  haye  not  required  your  prompting,  Mrs.  Percy,  to  do  my  duty  as 
a  Christian  minister.  I  have  been  ready  '  with  all  faithful  diligenee  to 
banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to 
God*s  Word,'  as  the  iorm  of  the  ordering  of  priests  has  it,  but  Mis. 
Percival  objected  to  my  taking  in  hand  the  conversion  of  her  Roman 
Catholic  sister.  She  said  that  Miss  Stuart  was  too  young  to  reflect  or 
reason  on  subjects  of  such  great  importance,  and  that  she  wonhl  rather 
they  should  not  be  brought  before  her  until  her  mind  were  more  matured* 
and  she  were  able  to  fe^  and  understand  the  arguments  in  &vour  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  She  said  that  the  mere  profession  in  words  of  any 
form  of  religion  was  of  no  use;  that  there  must  be  an  inward  oonvictioB 
as  well  as  an  outward  profession,  and  that  she  did  not  think  her  sister 
would  sufficiently  devote  her  thoughts  to  the  subject  at  present^  to  arrive 
at  that  state  of  conviction.** 

**  The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  is,"  said  Mrs.  Percy>  who 
dreaded  a  sermon  ft'om  her  spouse-— ehe  had  enough  of  his  sermons  in 
the  pulpit-—*^  that  the  Stuart  girl  is  a  downright  heathen,  and  that  Mn» 
Percival  herself  is  half  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  naif  a  Scotch  IVesbyterian. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  which  is  the  worst." 

Mr.  Percy  laughed. 

'*  The  foUowers  of  John  Knox  would  not  thank  you  for  the  com- 
pliment, Mrs.  Percy." 

'*  I  don't  want  any  thanks  from  Mr.  John  Knox,  or  his  folks ;  but 
truth  is  truth,"  said  tbe  wise  Mrs.  Percy,  as  she  marched  off  to  attend  to 
some  household  occupations. 

IV. 

OHUBCH  AMD  CHUBOHTiJBD  SCEHES. 

The  "  downright  heathen,  and  the  half  Roman  Catholic,  half  Prasby- 
terian,"  according  to  Mrs.  Percy,  were  in  church  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  many  a  head  was  half  turned  round,  and  many  a  neck  was 
stretched  to  look  at  the  beautiful  sisters.  Only  one  person  surveyed 
them  with  stern  severity,  and  that  was  the  rector.  He  had  chosen  for 
his  text  a  verse  from  the  68th  Psalm : 

*^  God  shall  wound  ^e  head  of  his  enemies^  and  ike  hairy  seaip  of 
such  an  one  as  goeik  on  stiO  in  his  trespcuses.** 

As  he  thundered  these  words,  which  he  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
he  always  fixed  his  eyes  foil  upon  the  occupants  of  the  late  Mr.  Mon- 
tague's pew ;  and  he  was  so  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  wrathful 
denunciation,  that  he  even  held  forth  ms  forefinger  and  riiook  it  at 
them. 

Agnes,  having  no  idea  that  they  had  done  anything  to  call  forth  any 
particular  reproof  and  supposing  that  the  finger  was  shakea  at  the  i^le 
congregation,  sat  quietly  and  placidly,  and  only  wondered  why  the  rector, 
who  generally  preached  in  a  sleepy  sort  of  manner,  was  so  animated  lliat 
day.    Madeldne  tittered  at  his  <<  antics,"  as  she  whispered  Alfred ;  but 
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Alfred  kimaelf  looked  extremelj  aneasy.  Did  his  uneasiness  proceed 
from  the  fear  that  the  clergyman  had  found  out  his  past  and  present 
misdeeds  in  regard  to  Lizsy  Lee  and  ''the  Roee  of  Woodbury/'  and 
pertiape  other  misdeeds  ?  Or  was  it  the  marked  admiration  with  which 
Captain  St.  George  gaaed  at  Madeline  that  annoyed  him  ?  Possibly 
both  made  him  uncomfortable.  He  had  formerly  been  jealous  of  St 
George's  attention  to  Rose ;  he  had,  probably,  not  yet  forgiven  him  for 
endeavouring  to  get  into  her  good  graces,  and  the  ill  will  then  engendered 
no  doubt  stUl  lingered  in  his  mind.  However  that  might  have  been,  he 
leaned  forward  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  obstruct  Captain  St. 
George's  view  of  Madeleine's  pretty  face,  while  Madeleine,  en  revanche, 
moved  her  head  from  side  to  side  and  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as 
sometimes  to  let  her  eyes  meet  those  of  her  evident  admireri  until  at 
kngth  Agnes  was  obliged  to  admonish  her  "to  keep  still." 

<'  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  asked  Madeleine,  in  a  low  voice,  of  her 


''  Captain  St.  George.  But  you  must  not  speak  in  chureh." 
On  arriving  at  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Joliffe's,  Captain  St.  George  had 
naturally  inquired  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  told  of 
Mrs.  Pereivai's  charming  little  French  sbter,  who  was  now  an  inmate  of 
her  house;  St.  George  was  all  eagerness  to  see  her,  and  he  persuaded 
Lady  JoUffe  to  drive  over  and  pay  a  visit  to  Agnes,  for  the  Joliffes  and 
Percivals  were  now  on  visiting,  though  not  on  intimate  terms.  To  his 
great  disappointment  Madeleine  was  out,  riding  with  Alfred  Percival, 
and  she  remained  so  long  out,  that  though  the  call  was  extended  to  an 
imreaflonable  length,  even  for  a  country  visit.  Lady  Joliffe  could  not 
decently  remain  any  longer,  and  Captain  St  Gborge  had  to  go  without 
temg  the  little  Paris  beauty. 

He  went  to  church  next  day  in  the  hope  of  better  luck,  not  to  profit 
either  by  the  service  or  the  rector's  discourse.  Two  or  three  pairs  of  eyes 
were  very  busy  in  church  that  Sabbath-day,  but  not  with  the  Litany  or 
the  Psalms.  Alas  1  is  not  the  House  of  God,  too  often  in  our  time,  as 
in  the  apostolic  days,  made  a  bad  use  of?  If  it  is  not  made  ^^a  den  of 
thieves/'  is  it  always  only  "  a  house  of  prayer  ?"  Is  it  not  too  often  the 
resort  of  folly,  frequently  from  mere  idleness,  sometimes  from  worse 
motiTes? 

Of  the  owners  of  the  busy  pairs  of  eyes,  perhaps  Madeleine  was  the 
least  to  blame,  for  she  was  little  else  than  a  thoughtless  child,  brought  up 
to  Mljy  and  caring  for  nothing  but  amusement  and  admiration.  Captain 
St.  George  and  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  were  very  wrong  to  let  their  eril 
passions  and  feelings  break  out  in  so  sacred  a  place ;  and  Rose,  poor  Rose, 
might  have  felt  humiliated  and  repentant,  but  ought  not  there^  at  least, 
to  faa\e  looked  with  resentment  and  jealousy  on  those  who  had  once 
seemed  so  devoted  to  her.  \ 

But  wounded  vanity  and  wounded  affection  are  terrible  trials,  especially 
i^iere  there  are  no  sdf-respect,  no  deeply-seated  religious  faith  to  fell 
back  upon.  Neither  of  these  did  the  unfortunate  *^  Rose  of  Woodbury" 
possess,  or  she  would  not  have  forsaken  the  paths  of  virtue  as  she  had 
done* 

How  often,  in  days  gone  by,  had  not  both  Mr.  Alfred  Percival  and 
Captain  St.  George^  when  they  happened  to  go  to  the  village  church, 
directed  their  whole  attention  to  her !     She  never  lifted  her  eyes  that  one 

u2 
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or  both  were  not  gasiog  at  her.  Now^  neither  seemed  to  obeenre  that  she 
was  in  church.  Not  a  stray  glance  of  recognition  or  interest  was  giTen 
to  her,  as  she  sat  among  the  humbler  members  of  the  congregation.  And 
when,  with  a  swelling  heart,  she  turned  towards  the  pew  where  her  so 
late  suitor,  Robert  Charlton,  was  with  his  family,  she  could  only  see  his 
back,  for  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  one  end  of  the  old-fashioned  pew, 
and  could  not  look  up  and  down  the  aisles« 

Mr.  Percy's  somewhat  incoherent  and  very  loudly-delivered  sermon 
was  at  an  end;  the  organ  was  pealing 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 

and  the  congregation  were  making  their  way  towards  the  church  door, 
but  Rose  lingered  awhile,  until  she  saw  Alfred  Peroival  draw  Miss 
Stuart's  arm  within  his,  and  walk  out  with  her.  She  presently  saw  Cap- 
tain St  George  join  them,  be  introduced  to  Madeleine,  and  place  lumself 
on  her  other  side,  while  Mrs.  Percival  and  Mrs.  Harwell,  after  shaking 
hands,  went  out  together. 

Nobody  noticed  poor  Rose.  Robert  Charlton's  sisters  swept  by  her  in 
all  their  finery*  and  almost  knocked  her  down,  and  Robert  Charlton  him- 
self walked  deliberately  out  of  church  without  turning  even  to  look  at 
her,  and  went  up  to  a  bevy  of  village  girls,  among  whom  was  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  marked  with  the  small-pox,  whose  pale,  plain  &ce 
looked  even  paler  and  plainer  than  usual,  contrasted  with  a  bright  pink 
silk  bonnet  which  she  had  chosen  to  wear.  Young  Charlton  singled  her 
out  at  once,  and  escorted  her  on  the  way  towards  her  home. 

The  haberdasher's  foreman,  who  had  formerly  been  such  an  admirer  of 
Rose  Ashford,  passed  her  with  a  stiff  bow,  and  no  creature  spoke  to  her 
except  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  housekeeper  at  Woodbury.  That  good  woman 
stopped  to  shake  hands  with  poor  Rose,  and  to  inquire  very  particularly 
for  her  grandmother  and  her  father,  and  when  she  had  heard  firom  her 
brothers.  Rose,  formerly  so  noticed,  so  envied,  and  so  admired,  had 
walked  out  of  church  erect,  proudly,  and  almost  defiantly,  but  her  spirit 
gave  way  under  unexpected  landness,  and  the  tear  trembled  in  her  eye  as 
she  answered  Mrs.  Winslow's  friendly  queries.  The  worthy  matron  per- 
ceived the  poor  girl's  agitation,  and  not  liking  to  detain  her,  she  saio,  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  every  one  near : 

'^  Good-by,  my  dear  ;  remember  me  very  kindly  to  your  grandmother, 
and  tell  her  I  will  call  to  see  her  some  day  soon." 

Ah !  how  beautiful  is  charity !  Not  the  charity  which  consists  in  the 
mere  bestowing  of  money,  though  that  is  also  pruseworthy,  but  that 
nobler  charity  which  prompts  the  offer  of  balm  to  the  wounded  heart, 
even  should  that  be  a  sinful  heart ! 

Rose  did  not  go  down  the  broad  road  from  the  church  steps  to  the 
largest  churchyard  gate,  she  struck  into  a  narrow  ride-path  that  led 
among  the  graves  and  tombstones.  At  a  little  distance  she  stopped,  and 
stepping  upon  a  grave  to  raise  herself  higher,  and  sheltering  herself 
behind  a  tolerably  lofty  marble  monument,  she  looked  earnestly  towards 
the  gate,  and  the  road  outside  of  it,  where  the  carriages  of  some  of  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  were  waiting,  and  she  saw  Captain  St. 
George  hand  Mrs.  Percival  into  her  open  carriage,  while  Alfred  kept 
Miss  Stuart's  arm  firmly  in  his  until  he  had  placed  her  by  her  sister  ;  he 
then  jumped  in  himself,  and  with  a  slight  bow  to  the  gallant  captain 
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from  Mr.  Peroiyal,  and  smiling  salutations  from  the  ladies,  the  carriage 
drove  off. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  sighed  Rose,  <<  when  he  would  have  let  his  wife 
go  home  alone,  or  only  with  old  Mr.  Montague,  and  would  have  come 
after  me !  And  that  Captain  St.  George — who  nearly  made  a  quarrel 
between  Mr.  Alfred  and  me — ^he  pretended,  too,  not  to  see  me  to-day ; 
and  Robert  Charlton !  it  is  not  a  fortnight  yet  since  he  asked  father's  con- 
sent to  let  him  marry  me;  and  now  he  marches  off  with  that  little  ugly 
toad,  Sally  Rennet!" 

Poor  Rose's  soul  was  fall  of  bitterness ;  she  had  found  out  that 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions ! 

'<  Deserted  by  them  all !"  she  exclaimed.  '^  But  no — no !  not  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Percival — he  loves  me  still." 

She  had  moved  on  a  little  way,  and  then  stopped  in  deep  thought. 
Rousing  herself,  she  looked  around ;  there  was  no  living  creature  stirring, 
even  the  worms  had  hidden  themselves  from  the  broad  glare  of  day.  Sud- 
denly her  eye  fell  on  a  gravestone  near,  on  which  was  inscribed : 

John  Ashford,  died  18th  May,  18—. 

And  beneath  the  name  two  lines : 

Weary  pilgrim,  rest  in  peace ! 
Here,  life's  cares  and  sorrows  cease ! 

Rose  stood  appalled — as  if  a  voice  from  the  grave  had  spoken  to  her;  it 
was  the  simple  tombstone  of  her  grandfather  on  which  she  was  gazing; 
she  had  forgotten  exactly  where  it  stood  in  the  churchyard. 

Rose  threw  herself  down  by  the  qtdet  grave,  and  bursting  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears,  she  exclaimed  : 

''  Oh,  grandfather !  I  wish  I  had  died  instead  of  you ;  I  wish  I  had 
gone  when  my  mother  went !     For  all  this  trouble  is  hard,  hard  to  bear." 

Poor  Rose  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  aloud ;  she  did  not 
hear  the  appi'oach  of  any  footsteps,  and  supposed  that,  every  one  having 
gone  home  to  dinner  or  luncheon,  according  to  their  different  ranks  and 
habits,  she  was  quite  alone  with  the  dead.  She  was  startled,  therefore, 
when  a  coarse  voice  sounded  on  her  ear,  exclaiming: 

"  What — ^my  beauty  I  Sitting  among  the  graves  in  a  churchyard ! 
This  is  no  place  for  yott,  I'm  sure." 

Rose  looked  up  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  and  saw  the  broad  red 
face  and  vulgar  figure  of  Daniel  O'Flynn.  She  made  him  no  answer, 
but  got  up  to  go. 

''  Come  now,  Rose  dear,  I'm  not  going  to  part  with  you  in  such  a 
hurry.  A  living  man  is  better  than  the  old  bones  in  the  coffin  down 
yonder,  and  you  won't  make  me  believe  that  you  are  crying  about  your 
grandfather.  I  know  very  well  what  vexes  you.  Tluit  slippery  do^, 
Alfred  Percival,  is  the  cause  of  those  tears  in  your  pretty  eyes.  It  is 
only  a  wonder  he  has  not  thrown  you  overboard  before ;  he  has  stuck  to 
you  wonderfully  long  for  him.  He  made  shorter  work  with  a  poor  girl 
called  Lizzy  Lee,  who  used  to  live  at  Barwell  Lodge.  I  never  saw  her, 
and  did  not  know  him  then,  but  he  does  not  deny  it  himself." 

'*  Lizzy  Lee !"  exclaimed  Rose,  facing  round.  ^^  She  went  off  with  a 
showman,  a  sort  of  strolling  player,  or  tumbler." 
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'*  Nothing  of  the  8ort|  my  prettj  dear ;  she  just  went  off  with  Alfired 
Percival,  and  nobody  else." 

'*  It  18  a  lie  !"  cried  Soee,  who  was  roused  to  indignation  by  OTIynn't 
attack  on  her  dear  Mr.  Percival. 

^*  Now,  my  beauty,  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  I  make  allow- 
ance for  you,  but  everybody  would  not.  Lasay  Lee  went  to  live  in 
London  with  Percival ;  there's  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  the  BarweUs 
have  found  this  out,  or  suspect  it,  for  they  are  always  very  distant  to 
him" 

**  I  don't  believe  it — I  won't  believe  it,"  said  Rose,  impetuously. 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say,  my  dear,  that  when  Alfred  Percival  gives  you 
up,  I'm  ready  to  step  into  his  shoes.**  And  Mr*  O'Flynn  attempted  to 
put  his  arm  round  Rose's  waist. 

Casting  on  him  a  look  of  loathing  and  disgust,  Rose  flung  off  his  arm 
as  if  it  had  been  a  noxious  reptile  twining  round  herj  and  with  the  swift- 
ness of  a  fawn  she  fled  from  the  churchyard,  and  hurried  across  the  field, 
which  was  a  short  cut  from  the  village  to  her  home.  On  reaching  the 
other  extremity  of  the  field,  she  crouched  down  for  a  few  moments  behind 
the  hedges  so  as  to  recover  her  breath  and  some  degree  of  composure 
before  entering  the  house  at  the  toll-bar.  But  even  when  she  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  her  father  she  looked  agitated,  and  he  observed  that  her 
eyes  were  red  from  weeping. 

^^  Rose,  my  darling,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  good  man,  much 
alarmed. 

^  Nothing,  £ather ;  nothing  of  any  consequence,  at  katt  I  was  only 
vexed  at  these  rude  Gharltons  to-day ;  on  coming  out  of  church,  thi^ 
odious  Mary  and  her  sister  almost  knocked  me  down,  they  pushed  as 
roughly  past  me  as  if  I  had  been  no  better  than  a  dog,  and  Robert  him- 
self did  not  so  much  as  nod  his  head  to  me,  but  walked  off  full  of  smiles 
with  that  frightful  creature  Sally  Bennet  That  vexed  me^  £ftther,  but 
it  does  not  signify,  he  may  marry  her,  and  welcome." 

And  Rose  tossed  her  head  and  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  ratha  a 
hysterical  laugh. 

*^  Ah,  dariing  I  I  wish  you  had  not  refused  poor  Robert  in  such  haste 
— 4ndeed,  I  wish  you  could  have  brought  yourself  to  have  taken  up  with 
him,  although  I  know  that  you  thought  more  of  your  poor  grandmother 
and  me  than  of  yourself.  You  see,  Robert  is  vexed.  I  shall  be  sorry 
for  him  if  he  goes  and  marries  that  Sally  in  a  pet.  He  can*t  care  for 
her  when  he  loves  you." 

<<  If  he  chooses  to  act  like  a  ibol  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Rose.  «'  PU  go 
and  sit  awhile  with  grandmother,  and  then  I'll  take  a  walk,  father,  for 
Mr.  Pen^  roared  so  in  church  this  morning  that  he  has  quite  given  me 
a  headache ;  I  can't  imagine  what  got  into  him ;  I  almost  think  he  must 
have  been  drunk." 

Rose  sat  for  some  time  with  her  old  gprandmother,  and  read  the  BiUe 
to  her ;  she  then  set  off  on  her  afternoon  walk,  and  took  her  way  to  "  the 
trystin^place"  in  the  lonely  wood,  but  Alfred  Percival  was  tM>t  there ; 
she  waited,  and  waited  in  vain ;  he  never  came,  and  when  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  were  gilding  the  landscape  around  she  retraced  her  steps 
homeward,  even  more  dispirited  than  she  had  been  when  she  had  left 
the  church  which  had  been  such  a  scene  of  mortification  to  her. 
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a  cub  trom  wordsworth. 

'Bt  Francis  Jaooz. 

Midway  between  hia  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year  woa  Wordsworth — 
and  he  lived  to  see  his  tale  of  forty  years  twice  told — when  he  bore 
record  in  verse  how  to  that  very  day  his  heart  leaped  up  at  beholdine  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky.  So  had  it  leaped  when  he  was  a  boy.  So  would  he 
have  it  leap  when  he  should  grow  old.  Rather  would  h^  die  first  than 
have  it  otherwise ;  rather  leave  the  world,  than  live  on  with  a  heart  dead 
or  dull  to  that  ecstasy  of  simple,  natural  emotion.  Fain  would  he  be  at 
fourscore,  if  he  should  live  so  long,  what  he  had  been  at  fourteen,  as 
regards  freshness  of  feeling  and  vivid  sympathy  with  Nature.  The 
Child  is  father  of  the  Man ;  and  he  could  wish  his  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

Wordsworth  was  metaphysician  as  well  as  poet ;  and  a  metaphysical 
vein  of  thought  permeates  the  little  poem  in  question.  Although  ac- 
cepted so  largely  as  practically  a  truism,  the  fine  which  derives  the  genesis 
of  the  fall-grown  man  from  his  immature,  little-boy  self,  is  a  puzzle  to 
-very  literal  folks.  Matter-of-ftu:t  objectors  will  never  be  wanting  of  the 
l^icodemus  sort,  to  urge  his  style  of  cavil,  How  can  this  thing  be?  But 
in  spite  of  the  captious  and  stolid,  the  paradox  of  the  poet  has  long  since 
passed  into  a  proverb. 

Milton  had  long  ago  said  that 

The  childhood  shows  the  man. 
As  morning  shows  the  day.* 

And  long  before  him  had  a  heathen  philosopher  tersely  said  that  the  first 
day  gives  the  last,  primusque  dies  dedit  extremum.^ 

Wordsworth's  pregnant  line  is  expounded  by  Mr.  de  Quincey  as  calling 
into  conscious  notice  the  fact,  else  faintly  or  not  at  all  perceived,  that 
whatsoever  is  seen  in  the  maturest  adult,  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit, 
must  have  pre-existed  by  way  of  germ  in  the  infant.  *'  Yes ;  all  that  is 
now  broadly  emblazoned  in  the  man,  once  was  latent — seen  or  not  seen 
— as  a  vernal  bud  in  the  child."  But  not,  therefore,  contends  this 
masterly  expositor,  is  it  true  inversely — that  all  which  pre-exists  in  the 
child,  finds  its  development  in  the  man.  Rudiments  and  tendencies,  he 
argues,  which  might  have  found,  sometimes  by  accident,  do  not  find, 
sometimes  under  the  killing  frost  of  counter  forces,  cannot  find,  their 
natural  evolution.  "  Infancy,  therefore,  is  to  be  viewed,  not  only  as  part 
of  a  larger  world  that  waits  for  its  final  complement  in  old  ag^,  but  also 
as  a  separate  world  itself ;  part  of  a  continent,  but  also  a  distinct  penin- 
sula. Most  of  what  he  has,  the  grown-up  man  inherits  from  his  infant 
self ;  but  it  does  not  follow  thai  he  always  enters  upon  the  whole  of  his 
natural  inheritance."]: 

Sturdy  impugners  of  the  doctrine  of  Wordsworth's  line  are  of  course 
not  lacking,  who  deny,  with  Mr.  Sala,  for  instance,  that  yonder  fair- 

*  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv.  f  Seneca. 

{  De  Quincey,  Autobiographic  Sketches,  voL  i.  p.  114. 
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haired  innocent,  with  eyes  beaming  confidence,  joy,  pitj,  tenderness,  is 
or  can  be  father  to  <*yon  hulking,  sodden,  sallow-faced,  blae-gilled, 
CFop-haired,  leaden-eyed,  liyid-lipped,  bow-shouldered,  shrunken -legged, 
swollen-handed  convict  in  a  hideous  grey  uniform  branded  with  the  broad 
arrow,"  &c.  &c.  *'  Is  this  the  father  to — can  this  ever  become  thatf* 
Can  it  ever  ?  why,  do  we  not  see  it  daily  with  our  eyes — an  ugly  fact  in 
esse,  and  not  merely  a  cynical  bravura  ?  Mr.  Sala  asks  who  ever  knew 
a  child  to  discount  bills  at  forty  per  cent.,  or  pawn  his  sister's  playthings, 
or  hoard  halfpence  in  a  rag  or  a  teapot,  or  lie  for  gain,  or  libel  their 
curse,  and  vilify  the  doctor  ?*  Something  uncommonly  near  to  all  these 
mal-practices  are  only  too  observable  in  the  tender  years  of  very  many 
who  indulge  in  them  when  grown.  The  man  is  then  but  a  magnified 
image,  the  very  image,  of  his  father — the  child. 

Goethe's  English  biographer  remarks,  in  a  chapter  which  has  for  its 
heading  Wordsworth's  suggestive  line,  that  as  in  the  soft  round  linea- 
Tnents  of  childhood  we  trace  the  features  which  after-years  will  develop 
into  decisive  forms,  so  in  the  moral  lineaments  of  the  Child  may  be  traced 
the  characteristics  of  the  Man.  But  Mr.  Lewes  is  of  opinion  that  an 
apparent  "solution  of  continuity"  often  takes  place  in  the  transition 
period,  so  that  the  youth  is  in  many  respects  unlike  what  he  has  been  in 
childhood,  and  what  he  will  be  in  maturity.  In  youth,  he  says,  when 
the  passions  begin  to  stir,  the  character  is  made  to  swerve  from  the  orbit 
previously  traced.  "  Passion,  more  than  Character,  rules  the  hour.  Thus 
we  often  see  the  prudent  child  turn  out  an  extravagant  youth ;  but  he 
crystallises  once  more  into  prudence,  as  he  hardens  into  age. 

*'  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Goethe,  who,  if  he  had  died  young, 
like  Shelley  or  Reats,  would  have  left  a  name  among  the  most  genial^  not 
to  say  enthusiastic,  of  poets ;  but  who,  living  to  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
had  fifty  years  of  crystallisation  to  form  a  character  which  perplexes 
critics.  In  his  childhood,  scanty  as  are  the  details  which  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  it,  we  see  the  main  features  of  the  man.'^f 

For  instance,  Goethe's  manysidedness  is  exemplified — it  bein^  Tery 
seldom  indeed  that  a  boy  has  exhibited  such  completeness  of  human 
faculties.  Mr.  Lewes  shows  him  to  us  as  an  orderly,  somewhat  formal, 
inquisitive,  reasoning,  deliberative  child,  a  precocious  learner,  an  omni- 
vorous reader,  and  a  vigorous  logician  who  thinks  for  himself — so  inde- 
pendent that  at  six  years  he  doubts  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator ;  at 
seven,  doubts  the  competence  and  justice  of  the  world's  judgment.  He 
is  inventive,  poetical,  proud,  loving,  volatile,  with  a  mind  open  to  all  in- 
fluences, swayed  by  every  gust,  and  yet,  while  thus  swayed  as  to  the 
direction  of  his  activity,  master  over  himself.^ 

Goethe  himself  makes  Werther  mark  in  children  the  seeds  of  future 
character :  in  the  obstinate,  all  the  future  firmness  and  constancy  of  a 
noble  character ;  in  the  capricious,  that  levity  and  gaiety  of  temper  which 
will  float  them  lightly  over  the  sea  of  life,§ — for  young  Werther  is  not 

*  See  the  essaj  on  Little  Children  in  "  Dutch  Pictures." 

f  Lewes,  Life  of  Goethe,  ch.  v. 

X  **  The  first  quality  which  strikes  us  in  Goethe — the  Child  and  Man,  hut  not 
the  Youth— is  intellect,  with  its  clearness,  calmness,  and  provoking  immunity 
from  error." 

And  again  In  a  suhsequent  paragraph,  Mr.  Lewes  remarks  that "  the  Child  and 
the  Man  are  at  times  scarcely  traceable  in  the  Youth.'' — ^Vol.  1.  pp.  46,  48,  49. 

$  Werther,  §  June  29. 
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as  yet  deep  enough  in  his  Sorrows  to  talk  of  possible  shipwreck  and  a  sea 
of  troubles. 

Plutarch's  Lives  abound  with  illustrations  to  the  fi^eneral  purpose — 
exemplifying  what  may  be  expressed  in  a  line  of  Alexander  Pope's  (written 
long  before  an  individual,  like  a  party,  had  become  a  low-bred  high- 
polite  personage),  that 

The  Boy  and  Man  an  individual  makes.* 

Aristides  and  Themistocles,  said  to  have  been  at  school  together,  were, 
when  boys,  always  at  variance,  and  their  tempers  were  discovered  from 
the  first  by  that  opposition :  Themistocles,  insinuating,  daring  and  artful, 
variable,  and  at  the  same  time  impetuous  in  his  pursuits  ;  Anstides,  solid 
and  steady,  inflexibly  just,  and  incapable  of  UMng  any  falsehood,  flattery, 
or  deceit,  even  at  play.f  Elsewhere  Plutarch  tells  us  of  Themistocles 
in  boyhood,  that  he  was  full  of  spirits  and  fire,  quick-witted,  and  bidding 
fair  to  make  a  great  statesman  :  "  his  hours  of  leisure  he  spent  not,  like 
other  boys,  in  idleness  and  play ;  but  he  was  always  inventing  and  com- 
posing declamations,  the  subjects  of  which  were  either  the  impeachment 
or  defence  of  some  of  his  schoolfellows."];  To  Coriolanus,  again, — ^not 
as  yet  dimmed  to  historical  vision  by  a  mythological  haze — ^Plutarch§ 
assigns  a  martial  disposition  from  childhood,  signalised  by  a  passion  for 
handling  weapons  of  war.  So  Philoposmen  "  from  a  child  was  fond  of 
everything  in  the  military  line,  and  readily  entered  into  whatever  exer- 
cises tended  that  way."||  Cato  the  younger,  we  are  told,  from  his  infancy 
discovered,  in  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  his  very  diversions,  a  firmness  and 
solidity  which  neither  passion  nor  anything  else  could  move.lT  Of  Cassius, 
again,  the  story  goes  that  he  showed  even  when  at  school  his  innate  hos- 
tility to  *'  the  whole  race  of  tyrants.*^  When  Faustus,  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, the  son  of  Sylla,  was  boasting  amongst  the  boys  the  unlimited 
power  of  his  father,  Cassius  sprang  up  and  struck  him  on  the  face.** 

How  many  of  the  stories  in  vogue,  of  the  same  sort,  may  be  purely 
mythical,  or  misunderstood,  or  mistold,  it  boots  not  to  suess.  A  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  written,  first  and  last,  in  designed  Verification  of  the 
beginnings  of  celebrated  men,  as  though  Qualis  ab  tncepto  were  the 
]n£spensable  rule  of  faith  as  regards  genius.  The  American  biographer 
of  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  relates,  with  at  least  the  due  emphasis, 
how  his  hero,  when  a  boy,  climbed  on  to  a  stack  of  chimneys  at  the  gable 
end  of  his  father's  house.  ^*  His  child-history  is  full  of  this  sort  of  inci- 
dents," Dr.  Elder  remarks,  and  then  discusses  the  philosophy  of  them. 
An  Englishman,  English  reviewers  objected,  would  probably  be  satisfied 
with  the  obvious  solution  that  Dr.  Kane  was  a  bold,  venturesome  lad. 
Not  so  Dr.  Elder.  **  It  might  be  only  the  impulse  which  lifts  the  lark 
into  the  clouds  to  sing  her  morning  hymn,"  &c.  &c.  ''  Or  it  might  be  a 
habitude  providentially  induced  and  adjusted  for  the  aflter-work  of  his 
adventurous  life.  Opinions  upon  such  points  as  these  are  not  always 
reason,  and  reason  itself  is  not  quite  capable  of  a  solution/'ft  More  than 

*  Essay  on  Man,  ep.  iv.  f  Flotarch's  lives,  Aristides. 

i  Ibid.,  Themistocles.  $  Life  of  Coriolanus. 

^  Plutarch,  Life  of  PhilopoBmen. 
Idem,  Life  of  Cato  Uticenais. 
♦»  Id.,  Life  of  M.  Brutus, 
ft  Biography  of  EUsha  Kent  Kane,  by  Wm.  Elder.    1858. 
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a  generation  ago»  Mr.  Fonblanaae  was  writing  to  the  purpose  when  he 
satirised  "  biography  k  la  mode'  by  inditing  an  imaginary  and  ironical 
memoir  of  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.,  M.P.,—- a  radical  and  something  mote. 
^  LoyaltT,"  we  read,  *'  seems  to  have  been  the  instinct  of  hb  nature. 
His  mother  was  used  pleasantly  to  relate  that,  when  the  child  was  seven 
years  of  age,  she  chanced  on  approaching  the  nursery  to  hear  a  sound 
resembling  that  which  an  active  full-grown  bee  of  the  bumble  kind 
makes  in  the  interior  of  an  empty  full*bellied  pitcher,  and,  being  natu- 
xally  curious  at  hearing  so  remarkable  and  singular  a  n^se,  she  stepped 
gently  on  her  tiptoes  to  the  door,  and  on  listening  attentively,  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  young  roaster  Harry  warbling  horn  his  infant  lips 
*  God  save  great  George  our  King.*  If  a  piece  of  money  was  given  to 
him,  the  bent  of  his  affections  would  appear  in  the  delist  with  which 
he  gazed  at  the  head«  and  he  would  ask  whether  the  King  at  London  was 
made  of  gold  or  of  silver  ? — ^for  the  child  could  not  imagine  royalty  o£ 
the  same  substance  as  other  folks.***  The  fun  of  this  composition,  apart 
bomi  its  merits  as  a  genteel  burlesque  of  the  approved  verbiage  in  styles 
consists  in  the  exquisite  inapplicability  to  the  mob-leader,  of  so  adoring 
an  estimate  of  royalty.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  future  demagogue 
might  in  childhood  have  had  so  pronounced  a  penchant  the  other  way, 
we  may  suppose  his  followers  to  adopt  a  couplet  of  Crabbe's,  and  say, 

Such  was  the  bo^,  and  saeh  the  man  had  been^ 
But  fate  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene.t 

An  equally  imaginary  biography  of  him  by  a  high  Tory  might  have 
fathered  the  man  on  the  child  after  this  sort : 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 

Tby  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious ; 

Thy  prioie  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous.} 

To  return,  however,  to  what  is  reasonable  in  oorroboiation  of  Words- 
worth's trite  doctrine.  Mr.  Helps  agrees  with  Hazlitt,  '^  who  was  a  very 
shrewd  thinker,"  that  men's  characters  do  not  alter  much  after  <lieir 
earliest  years.  The  boys  that  he  knew  well  at  school,  one  of  his  friends 
in  council  is  made  to  say,  are  the  same  boys  now.  The  beard  was  rudi- 
mentary then :  it  is  fully  devek>ped  now.  That  is  the  chief  difFerenee. 
One  boy,  for  instance,  *<  was  mean  in  playing  at  marbles ;  and  he  is  mean 
now  in  playing  for  high  office  and  great  dignities.  Another  was  profuse 
with  bnirs-eyes  and  toffy:  a  large  experience  of  life  has  not  tamed  Us 
fiberality ;  and,  when  the  poor  fellow  has  nothing  else  to  give,  he  offers 
you  his  best  wishes,  and  is  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  for 
you.'*§ 

Not  but  that  too  absolute  a  deferenoe  to  the  general  doctrine  is 
impugned  by  observers  of  the  laws  of  growth  and  developmeot  in  their 
fellow-creatures.  In  a  letter  reflecting  on  the  frail  vkafity  of  school-day 
friendships,  Cowper  appends  to  the  eauses  he  suggests  in  explanation  of 
tiieir  brief  tenure :  ^  Add  to  tftus,  the  mam  frequentiy  diffinv  ao  much  from 

*  England  undor  Seven  Administrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

t  Crabbe'g  Tales,  The  Convert 

t  King  Richard  m.,  Act  IV.  Sc  4. 

§  Friends  in  Council,  2nd  Series,  vol  ii.  p.  312.    2nd  edit 
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tfie  boy;  his  principles,  mtDners,  temper,  and  conduct  undergo  so  great 
an  alteration,  that  we  no  longer  recognise  in  him  our  old  playfellow,  but 
find  him  utterly  unworthy  and  unfit  for  the  place  he  once  held  in 
our  affections."*  One  may  apply  in  this  sense  quite  another  poet's 
query, 

How  can  this  formal  man  be  styled 

Merely  an  Alexandrine  child« 
A  lK)y  of  larger  growth  ?f 

The  babe,  says  Mrs.  Gore,  must  be  nursed  into  perfect  growth  ;  and  rarely 
has  human  instinct  enabled  us  to  prognosticate  from  the  boyhood  of  the 
aspiring  urchin,  that  breadth  and  strength  of  manhood  which,  like 

— tlie  towering  mountain  stands, 
And  casts  its  shadow  into  distant  lands4 

So^  agiun,  in  Mr.  Whitehead's  life-history  of  Richard  Savage,  Burrid^, 
desiring  to  remove  his  friend's  prejudice  against  Sinclair,  from  what  lie 
remembers  of  him  as  a  boy,  argues  to  this  efiect :  Remember  that  yea 
were  boys  [when  you  disagreed],  and  that  boys  grow  into  men,  and  that 
men  are  not  boys.  To  judge  of  the  man  from  the  boy,  is  to  refuse  an 
apple  in  August,  because  it  was  sour  enough  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge  in 
May.§  But  ^e  argument  was  in  this  instance,  at  least,  fallacious.  Not 
so  Richard  Savage's  instinct  of  antipathy,  derived  from  old  memories  of 
what  kind  of  boy  this  Sinclair  had  been,  and  thence  inferring  what 
manner  of  man  he  now  was  likely  to  be.  In  this  respect  a  suggestive 
parallel  occurs  in  Herr  Freytag's  Sollen  und  HabeUy  in  a  passage  towards 
the  end  of  the  story,  which  sufficiently  interprets  itself:  "  Itzig  sat  quiet, 
only  his  eyes  moved  uneasily  about.  No  stranger  would  have  observed 
this  sign  of  a  bad  conscience,  but  Anthony  saw  in  the  altered  countenance 
the  old  face  of  the  Ostrau  schoolboy — the  same  face  the  boy  Yeitel  had 
made,  when  he  was  accused  of  having  stolen  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Itdg  knew  then  about  those  thefts,  and  he  knew  now  about  these  stolen 
documents."!! 

It  IS  Mr.  Dickens's  account  of  Miss  Sally  Brass — a  confirmed  pettifogger 
and  sharp  practitioner  in  middle  life — that  she  had  been  remarkable,  when 
a  tender  prattler,  for  an  uncommon  talent  in  counterfeiting  the  walk  and 
manner  of  a  bailiff ;  in  which  character  she  had  learned  to  tap  her  little 
playfellows  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  carry  them  off  to  imaginaiy  sponging- 
nouses,  with  a  correctness  of  imitation  which  was  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  all  who  witnessed  her  performances,  and  which  was  only  to  be  exceeded 
by  her  exquisite  manner  of  putting  an  execution  into  her  doll's  house,  and 
taking  aa  exact  inventory  of  the  chairs  and  tables.  No  wonder  that  her 
father  lamented  that  she  could  not  take  out  an  attorney's  certificate  and 
hold  a  place  upon  the  loU.f  Practically,  however,  Miss  Brass  did  prao- 
tise;  without  a  certi6cate. 

Richardson  makes  Clarissa's  correspondent,  Miss  Howe,  fond  of,  what 
she  calls,  retrospecting  the  faces  and  minds  of  grown  people ;  that  is  to 

*  Cowper  to  Rev.  Wm.  Unwin,  Oct  5^  1780. 

f  Hood's  Poems,  A  Retrospective  Review. 

i  The  Hamiltons,  ch.  xxix.  §  Richard  Savage,  ch.  xvii. 

jj  Sollen  und  Haben,  von  Gustav  Freytag. 

%  The  Old  Cariosity  Shop,  ch.  xxxvi. 
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say,  of  forming  images  from  their  present  aspect,  outside  and  in,  what 
sort  of  figures  they  made  when  boys  and  girls.  She  records,  by  way  of 
example,  the  lights  in  which  three  of  the  leading  actors  in  that  tragical 
History  of  a  Young  Lady, — namely,  Solmes,  Hickman,  and  Lovelace, — 
have  appeared  to  her,  supposing  them  boys  at  school.  Solmes  she  imagines 
to  have  been  a  little  sordid  pilfering  rogue,  who  would  purloin  from  every- 
body, and  beg  every  boy's  bread-and-butter  from  him ;  Hickman,  a  g^reat 
over-grown,  lank-haired,  chubby  boy,  who  would  be  hunched  and  punched 
by  everybody,  nnd  go  home  with  his  finger  in  his  eye,  and  tell  his  mother; 
Lovelace,  a  curly-pated  villain,  full  of  fire,  fancy,  and  mischief;  an 
orchard-robber,  a  wall>climber,  a  horse-rider  without  saddle  or  bridle,  neck 
or  nothing ;  a  sturdy  rogue,  in  short,  who  would  kick  and  cu£P,  and  do  no 
right,  and  take  no  wrong  of  anybody  ;  would  get  his  head  broke,  then  a 
plaister  for  it,  or  let  it  heal  of  itself ;  whilst  he  went  on  to  do  more  mis- 
chief and  if  not  to  get,  to  deserve  broken  bones.  *^  And  the  same  dis- 
positions have  grown  up  with  them,  and  distinguish  them  as  men,  with  no 
very  material  alteration."* 

A  medley  of  illustrative  evidence — a  sort  of  chance-medley,  indeed; 
indigesta  moles — ^now  awaits  the  reader,  an  he  will. 

From  tbe  first  dawn  of  his  infancy,  Marcus  Aurelius,  says  Mr.  de 
Quincey,  indicated,  by  his  grave  deportment,  the  philosophic  character  of 
his  mind ;  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  he  professed  himself  a  formal  de- 
votee of  philosophy  in  its  strictest  form, — assuming  the  garb,  and  sub- 
mitting to  its  most  ascetic  ordinances.f 

Chateaubriand  ascribes  signal  traits  of  turhuUnte  maUceX  to  the  child- 
hood of  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh — '<  un  mauvais  petit  gargon,"  he  styles 
that  Hildebrand  who  was  one  day  to  shake  Christendom  to  its  centre, — 
at  its  centre,  rather;  himself  becoming  the  centre  of  the  system. 

William  Rufus,  as  a  child,  all  covered  with  broidery  and  gems,  is  pic- 
tured by  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton§  as  betraying  the  pacibion  for  foppery  for  whidi 
the  Red  King,  to  the  scandal  of  the  church  and  court,  exchanged  the 
decorous  pomp  of  his  father's  generation. 

Of  Froissart  in  his  school-days,  already  a  devoted  lover  of  minstrelsy, 
and  dancing,  and  field-sports,  and  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  boy  prefigured  the  man:  son  enfance precoce  annonga  ce  qu'il 
serait.\\  John  Ziska  became  a  page  at  twelve  to  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  was  noted  among  his  fellow-pages  for  his  gloomy  temper  and  love  of 
solitude. 

Wallenstein  is  said  to  have  shown  from  his  earliest  boyhood  an  aggra- 
vating spirit  of  independence  and  haughtiness.  When  only  seven,  on 
bein?  chastised  by  his  mother  for  a  boyish  fault,  he  cried  out  indignantly, 
**  Why,  am  I  not  a  prince?  nobody  should  venture  to  flog  me ;"  and  ms 
uncle  having  once  reproached  him  with  being  as  proud  as  a  prince,  he 
coolly  answered,  ^\Wds  nicht  tst,  kann  nock  werderC^ — what  is  not,  may 
yet  be. 

*  Clarissa  Harlowe,  vol.  ii.  letter  i. 

t  "He  pushed  his  austerities,  indeed,  to  excess;  for  Dio  mentions  that  in  his 
boyish  days  he  was  reduced  to  great  weakness  by  exercises  too  severe,  and  by  a 
diet  of  too  little  nutriment." — I^  Quincey  on  the  Otesars,  ch.  iv. 

X  Without  the  slightest  authority,  objects  M.  ViUemain,  V%t  de  ChtOeatAriand, 
p.  8. 

§  Harold,  book  ix.ch.vii.  ||  Saiute-Beuve,  sur  Froissart 
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Don  John  of  Austria,  brought  up  as  Gerommo,  in  a  Spanish  village, 
used  to  lead  all  the  lads  of  the  village  (so  merrily,  ah!)  in  their  rustic 
sports,  and  gave  token,  as  Mr.  Prescott  tells  us,  of  his  belligerent  pro- 
pensities by  making  war  on  the  birds  in  the  orchards,  on  whom  he  did 
great  execution  with  his  little  cross-bow.  The  peasants  of  Cuacos  are  said 
to  have  pelted  him  with  stones  as  he  was  rifling  their  fruit-trees :  the  first 
lesson  in  war  of  the  future  hero  of  Lepanto.* 

Biographers  are  not  unfrequently  tempted  to  deduce  what  their  hero 
must  have  been  in  childhood,  from  what  they  know  of  him  in  mature  age. 
Thus  we  find  Mr.  Langton  Sanford,  in  his  account  of  the  early  life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  discoursing  after  this  sort :  ^'  In  many  respects  there  is 
no  saying  more  true  than  that  <  the  child  is  fiEither  of  the  man  ;'  and  we 
may  with  perfect  safety  deduce  from  this  account  of  maturer  years,  that 
Oliver  in  his  boyhood  was  passionate,  but  easily  appeased,  impetuous,  but 
warm-hearted,  fearless,  but  subject  to  the  controlling  influences  of  a  kind 
and  compassionate  heart."t  If  "  absurd  and  irrelevant"  stories  are  told 
of  the  lad's  early  depravity,  be  sure  an  enemy  hath  done  this. 

There  is  a  delightful  geniality,  it  has  been  remarked,  in  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  first  Earl  of  ShafWbury,  in  his  correspondence,^  dwells 
on  his  College  lead  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  might  be  difficult 
to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  the  boy  has  more  unmistakably  proved 
himself  father  of  the  man. 

It  is  seldom,  maintains  M.  Bouchitt^,  in  his  Life  of  Foussin,  that 
nature  does  not  give  indications  beforehand,  in  men  predestined  to  dis- 
tinction, of  the  work  to  which  she  devotes  them :  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates us,  like  the  germ  wherein  lies  hid  the  flower  or  the  animal,  that 
shall  one  day  expand  in  full,  contains  the  secret  of  our  future,  a  future 
concealed  at  first,  but  which  may  be  guessed  at  and  divined  in  those  spon- 
taneous, almost  involuntary  essaiSy  that  reveal  the  man  to  himself,  and 
discover  just  enough  of  .the  pathway  of  genius  designed  for  him  to  direct 
his  steps  and  sustain  his  courage.  In  the  case  of  Nicolas  Foussin,  the 
earliest  attempts  of  the  child  announced  the  ripened  works  of  the  man : 
**  les  essais  de  Pen&nt  annon9aient  les  oeuvres  de  rhomme/'§ 

Descartes,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  was  noted  for  insatiable  curiosity. 
He  was  for  ever  asking  questions  about  cause  and  effect ;  and  his  father, 
when  speaking  of  him,  used  complacently  to  style  him  "  my  philosopher." 
— Pascal  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  his  &ther  surprised  him,  one 
day,  tradng  figures  by  which,  independent  and  innocent  of  Euclid,  the 
boy  had  made  the  discovery  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  There  is  a  similar  anecdote  of  James  Watt 
having  been  observed,  as  a  child  of  six  years  old,  drawing  mathematical 
lines  and  circles  on  the  hearthstone,  and  of  a  bystander's  comment  that 
he  was  ^*  no  common  child." 

The  story  goes  that  Linnaeus,  while  a  child  in  arms,  would  at  once  be 
pacified  when  crying  by  having  a  flower||  put  into  his  tiny  hands. 

♦  See  Pre«cott'8  ffistory  of  PhUip  II.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  104, 107. 
t  J.  L.  Sanford'8  Studies  of  the  Great  Bebellion,  ch.  iv. 
1  Memoirs,  Letters,  &c.,  edit.  W.  D.  Christie. 
I  Le  FoasslD,  sa  Vie  et  ses  (Envres,  par  H.  Bouchitt^,  ch.  L 
H  ^^Gracieuse  l^ende  de  I'enfance  de  Linn^,  et  qui  rappelle  les  r^ts  des 
bucoliques  anciens  sur  le  jeune  Daphnis  !''•— Causeries  du  Lundi,  t  z.  p.  48. 
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Horace  Walpole,  when  a  child,  was  haunted,  as  Lord  Macaolay 
observes,  with  a  looging  to  see  George  the  First,  and  gave  his  mother 
no  peace  till  she  had  found  a  way  of  gratifying  his  cariosity.  ^  The  same 
feeling,  covered  with  a  thoasand  disguises,  attended  him  to  the  grave. 
No  observation  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Majesty  seemed  to  him  too 
trifling  to  be  recorded,"*  &c. 

Boswell  almost  anticipates,  by  paraphrase,  Wordsworth's  line,  when  he 
declares  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  been  a  memorable  instance  of  what  has  been 
often  observed,  that  **the  boy  is  the  man  in  miniature;  and  ^t  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  individual  are  the  same  through  the 
whole  course  of  life."t 

What  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  Johnson's  disposition  for  royalty^  was  well  seea 
in  early  boyhood,  when  three  of  his  scnoolfellows  used  to  eome  in  the 
morning  as  his  humble  attendants,  and  carry  him  to^school.  One  in  the 
middle  stooped,  upon  whose  back  Johnson  sat,  and  one  on  each  nde  sup- 
porting him,  in  this  fashion  was  he  borne  along  triumphant^  Already 
dominant,  imperial,  irresistible.  '^  Not  in  the  '  king's-chair'  (of  human 
arms),  as  we  see,  do  his  three  satellites  carry  him  along ;  rather  on  the 
Tyranf8'$addle,  the  back  of  his  fellow-creature,  must  he  ride  prosperous! 
—The  child  is  father  of  the  man.*'§  The  schoolroom,  indeed,  affords 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  taking  observations  of  this  kind,  to 
those  who,  like  Crabbe's  matron,  have  any  gift  of  insight  in  that 
direction  : 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  will  grow. 

Nor  abler  judge  of  infant-powers  I  know.  .  .  • 

Observes  the  ulawn  of  wisdom,  fancy,  taste, 

And  knows  what  parts  will  wear  and  what  wiU  waste ; 

She  marks  the  mind  too  lively,  and  at  once 

Sees  the  gaj  coxcomb  and  the  rattling  dunce. 

Long  has  she  lived,  and  much  she  loves  to  trace 

Her  former  pupils,  now  a  lordly  race ; 

Whom  when  she  sees  rich  robes  and  furs  bedeck, 

She  marks  the  pride  which  once  she  strove  to  check : 

A  burgess  comes,  and  she  remembers  well 

How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  spell ; 

Gold,  selfish,  dull,  inanimate,  unkind, 

'Twas  but  by  anger  he  display'd  a  mind : 

Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and  gay. 

The  world  has  worn  th*  unsocial  crust  away ; 

That  sullen  spirit  now  a  softness  wears. 

And,  save  by  fits,  e'en  dulness  disappears : 

But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  benold, 

Doll,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold.|| 

Of  Warren  Hastings  and  Elijah  Impey  at  Westminster  together,  Lord 
Macaulay  shrewdly  says,  that,  little  as  we  know  about  their  8chool-daya» 
we  may  safely  venture  to  guess  that,  whenever  Hastings  wished  to  play 


*  Macaulay,  Grit  and  Histor.  Essays,  Walpole's  Letters. 

t  Life  of  Johnson,  Introdact.  ^  BoswelL 

§  Carlyle's  Gritical  and  MiiceL  Essays^  vol.  ill.,  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson. 

jl  Grabbe,  The  Borough,  letter  zziv. 
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any  trick  more  than  usually  naughty,  he  hired  Impey  with  a  tart  or  a 
ball  to  act  as  fag  in  the  worst  part  of  the  prank.* 

Of  another  great  name,  and  an  earlier,  in  the  history  of  British  Empire 
in  India, — Lord  Clive, — the  same  noble  historian,  in  his  noble  essay  on 
that  hero  and  his  career,  tells  us  that  some  lineaments  of  the  character  of 
the  man  were  discerned  in  the  child.  We  hear  of  letters  written  by  Robert 
Olive's  kinsfolk  when  he  was  in  his  seventh  year,  firom  which  it  is  appa- 
rent that,  even  at  that  early  age,  '^  his  strong  will  and  his  £ery  passions, 
sustained  by  a  constitutional  intrepidity  which  sometimes  seemed  hardly 
compatible  with  soundness  of  mind,  had  begun  to  cause  great  uneasiness 
to  his  femily."  And  then  we  have  the  story  of  Bob's  climbing  to  the 
top  of  the  lofty  steeple  of  Market-Drayton,  and  of  what  terror  the  in- 
habitants felt  at  seeing  him  astride  a  stone  spout  near  the  summit ;  and 
again,  of  how  this  fierce,  fighting  lad  formed  all  the  idle  youngsters  of 
the  town  into  a  kind  of  predatoiy  army,  and  forced  the  shopkeepers  to 
submit  to  a  sort  of  black-mail  of  apples  and  halfpence,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  guaranteed  the  security  of  their  windows.f  Napoleon,  says 
Mr.  Hayward,^  was  already  at  the  head  of  armies  when  pelting  snow- 
balls at  Brienne. 

Gr^r}%  as  Lady  Eastlake  reminds  us,  danced  when  a  child  to  the 
sound  of  dropping  water,  foreshadowing  perhaps  in  this  the  light  cha- 
racter of  his  taste  and  compositions ;  while  Mozart,  when  an  infant  of 
only  three  years  old,  would  strike  thirds  on  the  clavichord  and  incline  his 
little  head,  smiling  to  the  harmony  of  the  vibrations.  '*  All  the  greatest 
musicians — Handel,  Haydn,  Bacli,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  (it  seems  not 
Beethoven,  however) — were  infant  prodigies."§ 

Mr.  Hay  ward  aggregates  a  select  group  of  examples  (in  corroboration 
of  James  Mill's  thesis,  that  '^  the  early  sequences  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed form  the  primary  habits,  and  that  the  primary  habits  are  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  man**!!),  when  he  refers  to  Pope  writing 
excellent  verses  at  fourteen ;  to  Lawrence  painting  beautifully  when  a 
mere  boy;  to  Madame  de  Sta^l  diving  deep  into  the  philosophy  of 
politics  at  an  age  when  an  ordinary  girl  would  have  been  dressing  dolls ; 
and  to  Nelson  as  having  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  hero  before  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  a  midshipman.% 

Nelson's  best  biogrspher,  meaning  almost  of  course  Robert  Southey, 
relates  of  young  Horatio,  in  his  native  Norfolk  village^  that,  when  a  mere 
child,  he  strayed  a  birds'-nesting  in  company  with  a  cowboy ;  was  long 
sought  for,  and  in  various  directions,  by  his  alaimed  family ;  and  was  at 
length  discovered  alone,  sitting  composedly  by  the  side  of  a  brook  which 
he  could  not  get  over.  His  grandmother  told  him  she  wondered  hunger 
and  fear  had  not  driven  him  home.  **  Fear,  grandmamma !"  said,  or  is 
said  to  have  said,  the  future  hero ;  "  I  never  saw  fear :  what  is  it  ?"•♦ 
The  same  avowed  ignorance  is  ascribed  to  more  than  one  fnll-grown 
hero^  military  and  naval* 


*  Eflsaj  on  Warren  Hastings.  f  See  Macaula^s  Essay  on  Lord  Clive. 

}  Essay  on  Lord  Chesterfidd.  §  Ess.  on  Music,  in  Quart.  Review, 

Art,  Education,  in  Encyct  Brit. 
if  See  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays,  by  A  Hay  ward,  voL  L  p.  242. 
*♦  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  ch.  i. 
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It  has  been  said  of  Marshal  Marmont  that  he  was  born  a  ghrieux'^ 
what  we  may  call  a  Miles  Gloriosos. 

Jadis  Gaton  enfant  fut  un  boudenr  sublime. 

Marmont  was  a  hero — un  heros,  with  all  the  French  emphasis  of  the 
acutely  accentuated  syllable — even  in  his  nurse's  arms.  "  I  was  only 
three  years  old/'  writes  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  "  when  the  narrative  of  a 
splendid  feat,  the  particulars  of  which  are  still  present  to  my  memoiy, 
excited  within  me  those  emotions  which  are  characteristic  of  enthu- 
siasm."* When  somewhat  older — ^but  that  not  much — Marmont  used 
to  dress  himself  up  like  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  ^'  parade"t  the  patx 
de  ChaiUhn,  mounted  on  a  pony,  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  spurs  at 
heel. 

Camot's  aptitude,  and  his  taste  for  military  affairs,  as  Lord  Brougham 
has  pointed  out,  displayed  itself  in  a  singular  manner  while  yet  he  was  a 
child.  Being  taken  tor  the  first  time  to  a  theatre  where  some  siege  or 
other  warlike  operation  was  represented,  he  astonished  the  audience  by 
interrupting  the  piece  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  general 
had  disposed  his  men  and  his  g^ns,  crying  out  to  him  that  his  men  were 
in  fire,  and  loudly  calling  upon  him  to  change  his  position.  In  £act,  the 
men  were  so  placed  as  to  be  commanded  by  a  battery.  ( 

George  Washington,  when  a  boy,  was  fond  of  forming  his  schoolmates 
into  companies,  who  paraded  and  fought  mimic  battles,  in  which  he 
always  commanded  one  of  the  parties ;  while  his  demeanour  and  conduct 
at  school  are  said  to  have  won  the  deference  of  the  other  boys,  who  were 
accustomed  to  make  him  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  Somehow  it  is  easier 
to  picture  him,  when  rising  twelve,  **  mastering  the  forms  of  deeds,  con- 
structing diagrams,  and  preparing  tabular  statements,"  in  which  employ- 
ments he  is  said  to  have  early  excelled,  than,  some  half-dozen  years 
younger  bestriding  a  pike  in  the  fashion  of  the  infant  Lord  of  Branloome 
Tower,  who,  with  jocund  din,  before  admiring  retainers  in  the  castle  hall. 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode, 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrily. 
In  mimic  foray  rode. 

And  those  grey  warriors  prophesied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  wars. 
Should  tame  the 

on  Master  George's  account  be  a  poetical  license  granted  to  slightly 
change  the  wording,  and  so  read, 

Should  tame  the  British  Lion's  pride. 
Exalt  the  Stripes  and  Stars.  § 

Michelet  is  vehement,  in  one  of  his  polemical  treatises,  on  the  import- 
ance of  education,  and  the  vast  advantage  secured  for  good  and  evil  by 

*  M^moires  du  Due  de  Raguse,  de  1792  k  1832, 1. 1 

f  Cav.  Fleury,  Demi^res  Etudes  Historiques. 

Z  Statesmen  of  Time  of  George  III.,  vol.  iv. 

i  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (with  a  difference),  canto  L  st  xix. 
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the  first  instructor.  For,  remember  well,  he  bids  those  fathers  who  confide 
to  a  stranger  the  privilege  of  writing  whatever  he  will  in  that  book  of 
blank  paper,  their  child's  mind, — remember  well,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you 
to  write  upon  it  hereafter :  what  has  once  been  indited,  cannot  be  erased. 
''The  early  tracing  that  seemed  to  be  effaced  at  twenty,  reappears  at 
forty  and  sixty.  It  is  the  last  and  the  dearest,  perhaps,  that  old  age  will 
retain."* 

Even  thus  with  Miss  X.  and  her  broken  limb, 

Bj  a  very,  very  remarkable  whim, 
She  show'd  her  early  tuition : 

While  the  buds  of  character  came  into  blow 

With  a  certain  tinge  that  served  to  show 

The  nursery  culture  long  ago. 
As  the  graft  is  known  by  fruition.f 

Boswell  greatly  admired  an  observation  of  Johnson's,  that  the  force  of  our 
early  habits  is  so  great,  that  though  reason  approve,  nay,  though  our 
senses  relish  a  different  course,  almost  every  man  returns  to  them.];  But 
who  shall  over-estimate  the  value  of  careful  training,  begun  betimes,  and 
sedulously  carried  on,  by  a  forming  hand  adapted  to  the  task  ?  Such  a 
preceptor,  such  a  process,  such  a  result,  as  in  Dryden's  lines : 

The  tender  age  was  pliant  to  command ; 
Like  wax  it  yielded  to  the  forming  hand : 
True  to  th'  artificer,  the  laboured  mind 
With  ease  was  j^ious,  generous,  just,  and  kind ; 
Soft  for  impression,  from  the  first  prepared. 
Till  virtue  with  long  exercise  grew  hard : 
With  every  act  counrmed,  ana  made  at  last 
So  durable  as  not  to  be  e^aced. 
It  turned  to  habit ;  and,  from  vices  free. 
Goodness  resolved  into  necessity.  § 

If  we  woold  but  duly  take  care  of  children,  said  Archbishop  Whately, 
grown  people  would  generally  take  care  of  themselves.  Gay  has  a  good 
moral  for  not  a  bad  Fable,  beginning  : 

Seek  you  to  train  your  favourite  boy  ? 
Each  caution,  every  care  employ : 
And  ere  you  venture  to  confide. 
Let  hb  preceptor's  heart  be  tried : 
Weigh  well  his  manners,  life,  and  scope ; 
On  these  depends  thy  future  hope.|| 

With  too  much  of  truth  has  the  examiner-extraordinary  of  London 
Labour  and  the  London  Poor  commented  on  the  chances  that  pre- 
ponderate against  the  future  of  a  ragged  street-child — with  parents 
starving  one  week  and  drunk  all  the  next — turned  loose  into  the  streets 
as  soon  as  it  can  run  alone,  and  abandoned  to  the  blight  of  all  evil  com- 
munications that  corrupt  the  mores — manners  and  morals  both.  If,  says 
Nr.  Mayhew,  the  child  be  father  to  the  man,  assuredly  it  does  not  re- 

*  Friefltfl,  Womea,  and  Families,  part  iii  ch.  i. 

1  Hood's  Poems,  Miss  Kilmansegg. 
Life  of  Johnson,  sub  anno  1775. 
Diyden's  Eleonora  (in  memory  of  Lady  Abingdon). 
Gay's  Fables,  The  Bull  and  the  Mastiff 
March — VOL.  cxxxiii.  no.  dxzzi.  z 
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quire  a  great  e£Fort  of  imagination  to  conceive  the  manhood  that  such  a 
diildhood  must  inevitably  engender.* 

Count  Cagliostro,  Joseph  fialsamo,  Giuseppe  or  Beppo^  as  they  called 
him,  when  a  boy  (<<  a  fat,  red,  globular  kind  of  fellow*')  in  the  streets  and 
alums  of  Palermo,  is  imaged  by  Mr.  Carlyle  at  that  stage  of  existence, 
accurately  enough  fathering  his  adult  self:  the  gifts  of  simulation  and 
dissimulation  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  with  his  earliest  exercise 
of  speech ;  a  hungry  lad,  with  a  keen  fiiculty  of  digestion ;  quick-tempered, 
and  a  ready  striker  where  there  was  clear  prospect  of  victory  ;  otherwise, 
vociferous  rather  than  bellicose,  and  by  no  means  prone  to  violence  where 
stratagem  will  serve.  "  Above  all  things,  a  brazen  impudence  developes 
itself ;  the  crowning  gift  of  one  born  to  scoundrelism.  In  a  word,  the 
fat  thickset  Beppo,  as  he  skulks  about  there,  plundering,  playing  dog's- 
tricks,  with  his  finger  in  every  mischief,  already  gains  character ;  shrill 
housewives  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  sausages  he  has  filched,  whose 
weaker  sons  maltreated,  name  him  Beppo  Maldetto^  and  indignantly 
prophesy  that  he  will  be  hanged."f 

Another  example,  though  of  quite  another  breed,  from  Mr.  Carlyle's 
miscellaneous  memoirs,  may  be  found  in  Mirabeau,  as  we  see  him,  ee 
Gabriel  Aiorme,  "  beating  his  nurse,"  but  then  loving  her ;  rummaging-, 
the  rough  cub,  in  all  places,  seeking  something  to  know — diving  down  to 
the  most  unheard-of  recesses  for  papers  to  read.  **  Does  he  not,  spon- 
taneously, give  his  hat  to  a  peasant-boy  whose  head-gear  was  defective  ? 
He  writes  the  most  sagacious  things,  in  his  fifth  year,  extempore,  at 
table  ;  setting  forth  what  *  Monsieur  Moi,  Mr.  Me,'  is  bound  to  do."t 

Basedow,  the  education  reformer  (bom  1723),  a  man  of  note  among 
the  earlier  contemporaries  of  Goethe, — ugly,  dirty,  sarcastic,  domineer- 
ing, and  aggressively  heterodox — indicated  from  the  first  his  future  part. 
'*  At  school,  the  wild  and  dirty  boy  manifested  rebellious  energy  against 
all  system  and  all  method,"§ — studying  in  a  desultory,  omnivorous 
manner,  running  away  from  home,  and  becommg  a  lackey,^-with  other 
vagaries  of  a  corresponding  sort. 

Blumenbach  in  earliest  childhood  was  insatiable  for  knowledge,  and 
would  try  to  make  out  the  structure  of  an  insect  or  a  plant ;  "  puzzling 
himself  with  comparative  osteology"  when  only  ten  years  old,  and  con- 
structing a  skeleton  out  of  the  bones  pf  domestic  animals,  which  he  care- 
fully hid  in  his  bedroom,  ||  and  the  discovery  of  which  by  the  housemaid 
caused  no  small  commotion  in  the  house.  Such,  however,  was  the  germ 
of  Blumenbach's  renowned  osteological  collection. 

Gilbert  White  exhibited  in  childhood  the  attachment  to  the  study  of 
natural  history  which  made  him  a  name  at  Selbome.  Isaac  Watts  wrote 
hymns  and  "  devotional  pieces"  at  seven  or  eight  years  old.  So  Count 
Zincendorf  attracted  notice  while  a  mere  child  by  the  '^  religiosity"  which 
in  after-life  made  him  a  name  and  a  sect. 

Never,  affirms  Washington  Irving,  was  the  trite,  because  cage  apoph- 
thegm, that  '*  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  more  fully  verified  than 

*  See  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  vol.  i.  p^  101. 

t  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  Count  Cagliostro. 

X  LotUL  and  Watm,  Hew.,  No.  8;  Art  "Mirabeau.** 

§  Life  and  Works  of  Qoethe,  1. 276. 

y  Flourens,  Eloges  Hixtoriques. 
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in  the  case  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  shy,  awkward,  and  blundering  in 
childhood,  yet  full  of  sensibility ;  a  butt  for  the  jeers  and  jokes  of  his 
companions,  bat  apt  to  surprise  and  confound  them  by  sudden  and  witty 
repartees;  dull  and  stupid  at  his  tasks,  yet  an  eager  and  intelligent 
derourer  of  the  travelling  tales  and  campaigning  stories  of  his  half- 
military  pedagogue.  A  dunce  he  might  be,  but  the  boy  was  also  a 
rhymer ;  and  his  early  ^*  effusions"  in  verse  encouraged  the  expectations 
of  his  friends.* 

Benjamin  West  gave  a  first  indication  of  his  talent  in  his  seventh  year, 
when  set  to  watch  the  sleeping  in&nt  of  his  eldest  sister :  he  drew  what 
was  considered  a  striking  likeness  of  the  child  in  red  and  black  ink.  At 
eight  his  drawings  were  the  admiration  of  a  party  of  Indians  who  paid  a 
visit  to  Springfield — ^though  he  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  use  of  hair- 
pencils  supplied  ftxKn  the  back  of  his  mother's  pet  cat  He  soon  forsook 
school,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  garret  he  converted  into  a  studio. 

Washington  Alston  reports  his  turn  for  imitation  and  composition  to 
have  shown  itself  when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  His  delight  then  was 
to  put  together  miniature  landscapes  of  his  own  invention,  built  up  with 
moss,  sticks,  pebbles,  and  twigs  representiug  trees ;  and  in  manufacturing 
little  men  and  women  out  of  fern  stalks.  These  childish  fancies,  he  says, 
'*  were  the  straws  by  which  an  observer  might  then  have  guessed  which 
way  the  current  was  setting  for  after-life." f 

Wilkie  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  could  draw  before  he  could  read, 
and  paint  before  he  could  spell. 

George  Stephenson,  while  cowboy  to  a  farmer  at  twopence  a  day,  gave 
ample  indications  of  that  bent  which  is  termed  a  mechanical  genius — 
erecting  Lilliputian  railb  in  the  little  water-streams  that  ran  into  the 
!Dewley  Bog — his  favourite  amusement  being,  however,  the  erection  of 
**  clay  engines"  with  hemlock  pipes  (for  the  imaginary  steam).  **  The 
place  is  still  pointed  out  *  just  aboon  the  cut  end,'  as  the  people  of  the 
hamlet  describe  it,  where  the  future  engineer  made  his  first  essays  in 
inodelling."^ 

The  late  Professor  Heuslow's  devotion  to  natural  history  was  marked 
at  a  very  early  age.  "  He  showed  his  ingenuity,  as  well  as  his  fondness 
for  natural  objects,  by  making  the  model  of  a  caterpillar."  §  And  while 
yet  a  child  in  a  Crock  he  dragged  home  from  a  considerable  distance  a 
fungus,  fycoperdan  gigaiUeum^  almost  as  big  as  himself.  || 

Byron's  biographer  has  once  and  again  occasion  to  cite  instances  that 
<<  occur  amusingly  through  his  life,  to  confirm  the  quaint,  but,  as  applied 
to  him,  true  observation,  that '  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  ;'  "  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  two  periods  of  life  being  in  him,  says  Moore,  so 
anomalously  transposed,  that  while  the  passions  and  ripened  views  of  the 
man  developed  themselves  in  his  boyhood,  so  the  easily  pleased  &ncies 

*  "  He  seems  from  infancy  to  have  been  compounded  of  two  natures,  one 
bright,  the  other  Uundering,"  &c.~Life  of  Goldsmith,  hy  W.  Irving,  ch.  xlv. 

t  Kotes  communicated  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  -quoted  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  memoir  of 
Washington  Alston. 

I  With  respect  to  which,  Mr.  Smiles  very  aptly  recals  the  similar  stories  told 
about  the  hoyish  days  of  Smeaton.    Emin.  Men,  p.  4. 

\  Mem.  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  hy  Rev.  L.  Jenyns.    1862. 

I  Saturday  Review^  No.  S50. 
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and  vanities  of  the  boy  were  for  ever  breaking  out  among  the  most 
serious  moments  of  his  manhood.* 

Mr.  Prescott  remarks  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  there  never  was  a  cha- 
racter in  whose  infant  germ  the  mature  and  fully-developed  lineaments 
might  be  more  distinctly  traced ;  that  what  he  was  in  hb  riper  age,  he 
was  in  his  boyhood ;  that  we  discern  the  same  tastes,  the  same  peculiar 
talents,  the  same  social  temper  and  affections,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
same  habits — in  their  embryo  state,  of  course,  but  distinctly  mariced. 
"  His  biographer  has  shown  no  little  skill  in  enabling  us  to  trace  their 
gradual,  progressive  expansion,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  up  to  the  full 
prime  and  maturity  of  manhood/'f 

Less  admiringly  it  has  been  said  of  Thomas  Moore's  life  and  character 
(easy  to  estimate  because  always  the  same),  that  whereas  most  men  go 
through  more  or  less  of  a  process  of  development  in  the  course  of  their 
existence,  and  are  different  at  different  stages,  Moore  seems  never  to  have 
altered :  we  see  him  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  stage,  a  little,  round- 
faced,  buoyant,  clever,  and  pleasantly  selfoconceited  child,  with  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  making  himself  welcome,  a  healthy  zest  for  enjoyment,  and 
true  and  tender  affections.  '*  Through  life,  till  the  seclusion  of  his  last 
retreat  shuts  him  from  the  world,  he  remains  exactly  the  same,  except 
that  he  grows  la^r  ^nd  dresses  differently."^ 

That  is  a  significant  paragraph  in  Dr.  Newman's  fiascinating  Apologia 
pro  Vitd  sudi  which  records  his  turning  over,  late  in  life,  some  old  copy- 
books of  his  school-days,  and  finding  on  the  first  page  of  his  first  Latin 
verse-book  ''  a  device  which,"  says  he,  *'  almost  took  my  breath  away  with 
surprise."  "  I  have  written  in  the  first  page,  in  my  schoolboy  band, 
<  John  H.  Newman,  February  11th,  1811,  Verse  Book;'  then  follow  my 
first  verses.  Between  '  Verse'  and  *  Book '  I  have  drawn  the  figure  of  s 
solid  cross  upright,  and  next  to  it  is,  what  may  indeed  he  meant  for  a 
necklace,  but  what  I  cannot  make  out  to  be  anything  else  than  a  set  of 
beads  suspended,  with  a  little  cross  attached.  At  this  time  I  was  not 
quite  ten  years.''§  At  the  present  time  the  Apologist  is  Father  New- 
man. Between  now  and  then,  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Evangelical 
party,  subscribed  towards  establishing  the  Becord^  and  for  a  time  delighted 
in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Scott  and  Bomaine,  was  absorbed  in  MUoer's 
Church  History,  belonged  to  the  Oxford.Association  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  **  hung  upon  the  words"  of  Daniel  Wilson,  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Bedford-row.  But  Father  Newman,  in  his  grand  climacteric, 
lighting  on  the  cross  and  beads  he  drew  in  his  Verse-book  as  a  boy  of 
ten,  seems  to  cherish  in  the  discovery  a  personal  illustration  of  the  troth, 
that  fathers  the  Man  on  the  Child. 

*  'Moore's  Life  of  Bjron,  sub  anno  1823. 

t  Frescott's  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies :  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

X  Remains  of  Wm.  Caldwell  Boscoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

{  Apologia  pro  Vita  sud,  by  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.,  p.  57. 
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THE  FAC-SIMILE  8HAKSPEARE  * 

BY  OTRUS  REDDING. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  reprint  of  the  folio  edition  of  Shalcspeare 
of  1623,  has  heen  just  puhiished  hy  Mr.  Booth,  of  Regent-street.  It  is 
a  unique  work,  in  the  sense  of  its  imitation  of  the  edition  issued  by 
Jaggaxd  and  Blount,  seven  years  after  the  poet's  death.  This  last  part 
contains  the  tragedies.  The  comedies  and  histories  had  been  brought 
out  in  1862  and  1863.  Here  we  have  the  promise,  honourably  redeemed, 
of  an  unexceptionable  literal  copy  of  the  great  dramatist  of  England,  a 
poet  unrivalled  in  his  own  walk,  and  at  present  highly  honoured  on  the 
stage  in  France  and  Germany.  For  his  own  country  audiences,  of  the 
present  generation,  he  is  far  too  elevated  and  poetical.  The  multitude 
here  have  no  aspirations  that  lift  them  above  every-day  life  and  vulgar 
desire.  The  representation  of  things  beneath  and  not  above  their  own 
circles  is  the  limit  of  their  dramatic  enjoyment.  Perhaps  this  is  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  and  we  form  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  mass 
to  judge  otherwise  regarding  it.  This  addition  will  add  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  perusal  of  the  poet  in  the  closet.  It  will  transport  us  to 
the  departed  period  when  those  great  efforts  of  genius  were  first  exhibited, 
recalling  the  spelling  and  text  of  the  time.  The  illusion  will  be  strength- 
ened, and  an  enlarged  enjoyment  be  the  consequence  with  those  capable 
of  entering  into  the  scene,  and  estimating  the  glorious  display  of  intellect 
and  fancy  which  it  exhibits.  Those  who  now  crowd  our  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  not  such  as  feel  lofty  aspirations.  Their  imaginations  revel  in 
incidents  and  scenes  of  the  lower  social  character.  The  Newgate  Calendar 
seems  more  their  suitable  food,  with  the  villanies  and  monstrosities  of 
the  melodrama ;  having  spiritualism  and  table-rapping  for  side-dishes.  To 
such  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  tragic  excellences  of  Hamlet  and 
Othello,  and  the  exquisite  comic  characters  and  perfect  nature  of  the 
poet's  personifications,  should  be  as  "caviar  to  the  general."  The  rich 
product  of  the  poet's  fancy  is  thus  become  a  dead  letter  on  our  stage.  A 
susceptibility  of  grace  and  b^uty,  with  simplicity  and  a  fervid  love  of 
nature's  truth,  attaches  to  a  higher  order  of  intellect  than  many  are 
willing  to  concede.  Our  great  progress  in  traffic  does  not  create  intel- 
lectual discernment,  if  it  extend  a  characteristic  desire  of  knowledge. 
High  mental  enjoyment,  with  a  pure  taste,  attends  only  upon  desires  that 
aspire  to  what  is  above,  not  sunk  beneath  the  medium  of  every-day 
existence.  The  scenes  of  low  and  criminal  life  presented  to  the  multi- 
tadinous  class — and  they  would  not  be  presented  were  they  not  preferred 
— are,  after  all,  bad  imitations  of  the  basest  and  most  degraded  indi- 
viduals and  actions  in  society.  We  say  '*  bad,"  because  they  are  not  even 
faithful  pictures,  but  require  to  be  exaggerated.  Sensible  that  viUany 
IS  rendered  acceptable  while  groping  along  the  kennel  of  social  deformity 

*  Booth,  Begent-street,  January,  1865. 
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after  its  garbage,  the  excuse  of  pity  and  the  afiFectation  of  a  charitable 
feeling  for  the  more  heinous  offenders  are  continually  urged  in  palliation. 
These  are  exhibitions  in  which  it  is  pretended  a  virtuous  design  exists  to 
arouse  sympathy  for  the  unfortahate  !  As  if  peeuniary  profit  had  nothing 
to  do  in  the  matter,  in  fact  were  not  the  moving  principle.  However  low 
or  common,  or  disgusting,  no  matter  if  it  be  exciting — but  enough.  At 
some  future  time  we  may  follow  up  the  effects  of  this  prevalent  taste, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  agree  so  ill  with  the  march  of  improvement 
in  other  cases,  and  thus  show  how  familiarity  with,  and  the  approval  of, 
vicious  loenes  and  characters  operates  upon  the  popular  masses,  and  in- 
creases our  public  immoralities. 

In  France  they  have  a  theatre  for  the  respectable  drama,  but  in 
England  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  are  not  likely  to  have.  The 
late  dinner-hour  prevents  the  support  of  the  larger  class  of  those  of  the 
educated  and  opulent,  who  used  formerly  to  attend  and  support  the 
theatres.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  the  perusal  of  our 
great  dramatic  poet — as  we  are  oblig^ed  to  do  with  our  best  poets  not  of 
the  drama ;  with  Spenser,  Milton,  and  others — ^in  the  closet.  The  Muse 
of  England  in  her  higher  walks  is,  in  regard  to  her  works,  much  in  the 
same  predicament  with  the  public  as  the  Bard  of  Avon,  in  being  too  lof^ 
and  pure.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  is  best  for  people  of  taffte  thus  to 
enjoy  them,  and  leave  the  *'  general"  to  their  caviar.  We  have  in  the 
doset  greater  satisfaction  on  the  whole.  If  in  our  food  we  do  not  like  to 
be  selfish,  and  wish  for  company,  we  may  still  sit  down  and  manage  to 
relish  an  entertainment  not  less  nutritious  in  reality  for  being  pai^en 
solitarily.  There  is  also  the  consideration  in  our  favour,  that  if  the  actor 
in  the  principal  character  come  up  to  our  conception  of  that  which  he 
represents,  it  is  not  the  case  with  all  those  who  support  secondary  parts. 
All  do  not  attain  even  moderate  exeeHence,  and  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  one  is  marred  by  the  ill  acting  of  others.  In  the  closet  we  encounter 
nothing  of  this  kind.  There,  if  our  conceptions  are  erroneous  in  regard 
to  character,  we  find  them  satisfactory,  and  escape  the  neutralisation  o£ 
the  pleasure  afforded  by  one  good  actor,  through  the  imperfection  of 
another  that  is  bad.  In  the  closet  we  are  satisfied  with  our  own  per- 
sonifications. We  accommodate  all  to  the  desires  of  the  mind.  We 
cannot  play  the  hireling  critic  with  our  own  judgment.  Fallible  to 
others,  we  are  in&llible  with  ourselves,  an4  do  not  rise  from  our  seats 
discontented,  as  we  should  be  certain  to  do  on  quilting  the  modem 
theatre  in  regard  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  performance. 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances  this  edition  of  the  great  poet  is 
doubly  welcome,  because  we  can  by  that  means  compare  the  various 
readings  for  ourselves  from  the  authentic  source,  and  we  should  in  some 
things,  no  doubt,  improve  upon  the  stage  improvements  by  adhering  to 
truth.  We  should  never  imagine  a  Moor  to  be  jet  black  of  complexion 
in  Othello,  nor  introduce  a  gravedigger  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  scenes 
in  Hamlet,  pulKng  off  a  dozen  waistcoats  to  obtun  a  senseless  grin  from 
the  galleries.  What  gravedigger  ever  wore  a  dozen  waistcoats  of  whidi 
to  disembanrass  himself  more  than  other  men  in  the  exercise  of  their 
calling? 

Many  would  not  willingly  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  Shakspeare  ill 
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represented.  They  would  not  have  their  mental  pictare  of  the  great  poet 
deformed.  As  it  is,  we  must  first  have  some  estimate  of  the  ability  of  an 
actor,  not  from  the  varying  puf&  of  newspaper  reporters,  more  or  less 
enKsted  in  the  interest  of  the  performer — a  thing  to  which  it  would  be 
well  if  the  editors  looked  much  closer  than  they  do-— but  from  independent 
judgments.  When  John  Kemhle  had  given  two  free  tickets  to  the 
Uxaminer  paper,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  the  best  theatrical  critic  of  the  time, 
censured  him,  he  became  offended,  and,  among  other  marks  of  offence, 
hb  hinted  at  the  admissions  so  given  as  a  favour.  John  Hunt  replied 
that  he  thought  the  admission  had  been  sent  as  customary  to  the  press, 
that  in  future  the  Examiner  reporter  would  pay  for  his  admission ;  and 
he  returned  the  tickets.  This  was  the  manly  course,  and  did  not  then 
want  parallel  examples,  of.  which  the  dependent  venality  of  the  present 
time  will  hardly  permit  the  imitation,  where  the  prcMupting  of  a  pure 
taste  is  of  the  least  weight  in  the  question. 

Some  of  us  have  the  past  impersonations  of  the  poet  before  our  eyes, 
and  time  has  hallowed  them.  We  will  not  believe  that  if  a  just  taste  for 
the  better  drama  existed,  there  would  not  in  due  course  arise  actors  who 
were  capable  of  doing  it  considerable  justice.  We  are  of  those  who^  in 
many  most  important  points,  see  and  are  delighted  with  the  advance  of 
the  age.  But  in  some  things  retrogradatiou  must  be  admitted,  and  the 
same  in  all  mental  pursuits  in  which  the  spirit  of  traffic  and  love  of  lucre 
can  interfere  and  pollute  them.  In  regard  to  the  stage,  time  has  hal* 
lowed  that,  the  counterpart  of  which  it  has  never  since  produced,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  SidHons,  for  example.  We  would  not  luve  de&ced  the 
portraiture  she  exhibited  of  Lady  Macbeth,  still  fresh  and  vivid  as  it  is, 
while  in  despair  of  aught  approaching  it.  We  admit  how  much  we  are 
apt  to  overvalue  the  past ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  well  remarked  by 
Denham,  that  oftentimes  in  regard  to  present  notions, 

objects 
Eemote  in  place,  are  not  beheld  at  half  their  greatness, 
And  what  is  new  finds  better  acceptation 
Than  what  is  good  and  great. 

Repairing  to  the  closet  with  the  present  faithful  transcript  of  the  poet, 
we  may  without  alloy  play  out  the  characters  ourselves  with  a  higher 
satisfaction  than  any  existing  representation  can  afford. 

On  perusing  the  present  edition  of  the  great  poet,  we  were  struck  oa 
recollecting  the  assertion  of  those  who  say  Shakspeare  had  no  learning. 
It  would  be  well  if  such  pers<ms  would  define  their  meaning  of  the  word 
learning.  If  it  is  meant  that  the  poet  was  not  a  mere  college  man,  well 
up  to  verbs  in  fu,  and  most  lucid  in  explaining  passages  in  Homer  or 
Horace  when  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  not  a 
**  critical"  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
it  is  probably  true.  But  having  had  a  grammar-school  education,  he  was 
able  to  turn  to  account,  with  the  aid  of  existing  translations,  all  of  the 
ancient  writers  which  he  wanted;  and  that  he  was  clearly  no  stranger  to 
ancient  history,  and  as  much  of  the  manners  of  the  ancients  as  he  re- 
quired, is  veiT  clear.  He  followed  nature,  not  the  ancients,  por  even  the 
fashions  of  his  own  time.    He  was  bi  above  all  fleeting  follies.    As  to 
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hifl  running  a  pan  or  jest  to  the  death,  it  is  possible  that,  seeing  how 
a  little  witty  nonsense  takes  before  an  audience,  and  makes  the  open- 
mouthed  '^  general**  good  humoured,  even  out  of  place,  as  it  does  in  the 
present  day,  catching  the  applauses  of  the  stolid,  he  might  have  indulged 
a  little  in  joke,  to  preserve  tne  good  temper  from  dying  away,  by  giving 
it  a  fillip.  Perhaps  he  followed  it  to  excess  from  finding  it  answer.  It 
must  be  recollected  he  was  an  actor,  though  not  a  distinguished  one,  and 
had  a  fickle  audience  no  doubt  to  please.  Men  are  ever  the  same.  Genius 
like  that  of  Shakspeare  is  not  to  be  darkened  by  rules  for  the  most  part 
emanating  from  those  who  are  possessed  of  none.  He  borrowed  no  aid 
from  schoolmen,  who  possess  little  similar  power  but  in  the  way  of  loan, 
and  if  qualified  to  repress  in  some  degpree  the  exuberance  of  genius, 
rarely  or  never,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  a  beam  to  irradiate  their  own 
labours.  In  regard  to  what  must  be  admitted  to  be  faults,  these  no  doubt 
accompany  distinguished  excellences  in  every  walk  of  life,  intellectual  or 
otherwise.  Man  and  his  works  are  imperfect,  because  all  under  the  sun 
must  be  so. 

The  present  edition  of  the  writings  of  this  great  poet  is  still  more 
valuable  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  for  we  must  return  to  the  book, 
from  the  description  of  which  we  were  wandering  rapidly  astray. 

The  comedies  composing  Part  L,  with  the  dedication  to  Lords  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  by  Heming  and  Condell,  an  address  to  the 
readers  by  the  same,  the  verses  by  Ben  Jonson,  Hugh  Holland,  Diggs, 
and  I.  M.,  with  the  names  of  twenty-six  prmcipal  actors,  precede  the 
plays  after  the  title.  This  last  contains  a  picture  of  Shakspeare,  which, 
with  the  effigy  on  the  monument  at  Stratford,  given  in  the  diird  part,  re- 
present him  bald,  his  forehead  high,  his  countenance  grave.  Though  it 
IS  forty  years  since  we  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Stratiford  and  to  Charl- 
cote,*  we  remember  the  localities  well,  and  the  poet's  monument,  unpre- 
suming  as  it  was. 

The  histories  or  historical  plays  are  in  the  second  part,  with  a  view  of 
the  family  house  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  followed  by  commendatory  lines 
of  T.  Seward,  and  a  list  of  the  errors  in  the  original,  which  are  so  marked 
and  given,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  they  were  modem  faults, 
which,  as  the  work  is  a  fac-simile,  were  carefully  retained. 

The  tragedies  make  the  third  part,  and  complete  the  copy  of  the  folio 
of  1623.  To  these  separately,  but  so  as  to  bind  up  with  the  acknow- 
ledged pieces,  it  is  still  proposed  to  add  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  from  the 
third  edition  of  1664,  in  a  separate  form.  The  reprint  will  then  contain 
all  the  acknowledged  plays  of  the  poet  in  the  very  perfection  of  similarity. 
The  six  '^  doubtful  plays**  are  to  follow. 

The  second  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare,  1632,  contains  among  the  in- 
troductory verses  those  of  Milton,  the  first  ever  printed  of  that  great  epic 
poet,  beginning : 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honoured  bones,  &c. 

*  The  Mr.  Lucy,  of  Gharlcote,  then  the  owner,  we  well  remember,  a  descendant 
of  the  old  family  that  prosecuted  Shakspeare.  He  was  a  little  man,  and  bemg 
eager  to  possess  parliamentary  interest,  purchased  land  near  Fowy,  in  Cornwall, 
at  a  high  rate,  that  decayed  town  returning  two  members,  both  lost  by  te  Reform 
Act  afterwards.    We  refer  to  the  years  1819  or  1820. 
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These  have  been  introduced  accordingly.  Then  follows  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  with  the  prologue,  the  volume  concluding  with  Cymbeline. 

It  was  the  poet's  object  to  paint  life,  not  in  the  beau  ideal,  but  as  he 
found  it  appear  before  him.  This  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  ; 
it  was  too  obvious  for  concealment.  He  startled  those  critics  who  judged 
by  the  line  and  rule,  that  time  rather  than  reason  had  shaped,  and  his 
adherence  to  the  humanities  was,  passed  by  to  censure  his  dereliction  from 
certain  ordinances  and  customs  which  would  have  shackled  his  genius, 
because  it  exhibited  men  and  manners  close  to  what  they  really  were.  In 
his  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic  scenes  he  has  committed  another  fault, 
according  to  some  whose  judgment  is  of  value,  but  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  run  into  a  certain  current  of  popular  opinion,  joining  in  its 
judgments,  because  they  will  not  boldly  judge  for  themselves.  Nature's 
truth  was  ever  the  poet's  guide.  Thus,  according  to  the  schools,  it  is  im- 
possible for  comedy  and  tragedy  to  be  mingled  as  Shakspeare  has  mingled 
them.  Suppose  a  murder  or  suicide  takes  place  in  a  particular  house, 
the  scene  must  on  no  account  in  any  act  shift  over  the  way  to  some  in- 
mate of  the  same  house  where  the  murder  or  suicide  occurred,  who  may 
be  jesting  at  the  moment.  While,  for  example,  an  individual  cuts  his  own 
or  his  wife's  throat  in  the  upper  room  of  a  five-story  building,  let  out  in 
flats,  the  people  on  the  lower  floor,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  tragedy 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  must  not  jest  and  joke  in  a  different  scene  before 
the  audience,  because  the  murder  was  taking  place  above.  Tragedy  above 
and  comedy  below  stairs,  in  the  same  dramatic  representation,  shocked 
the  critics,  for  though  perfectly  natural  it  was  against  rule.  There  is  no 
reason  why  scenes  that  might  and  do  occur  in  this  way  should  not  be  em- 
bodied for  stage  action.  In  all  connected  with  the  arts  nature  may  be 
followed.  If  the  scene  shifts  from  the  drawing-room  in  grief  to  the  ser- 
vants in  merriment  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  nature.  The  scenes  of  life  are  a 
mingled  web  in  almost  everything,  and,  therefore,  to  represent  them  as 
they  are  is  only  to  paint  with  fidelity.  The  critics  who  support  the 
unities  can  adhere  to  their  own  side  of  the  question ;  their  opponents  may 
certainly  do  the  same.  Johnson  thought  it  a  fault  that  Shsikspeare  too 
oi^en  sacrificed  virtue  to  convenience;  but  while  the  stage  might  be  made 
one  of  the  most  striking  means  for  instruction,  the  promotion  of  virtue, 
and  the  diffusion  of  wisdom,  it  never  was  so  made  use  of,  in  time  past  or 
present.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  attendance  there  is  a  voluntary  act. 
The  multitude  go  to  be  pleased,  and  the  noblest  examples  of  heroic  virtue 
are  not,  at  least  in  the  present  day,  as  acceptable  as  the  exhibitions  of 
daring  spoliation  or  the  pictures  of  atrocious  vices  that  excite  the  mind, 
or  as  the  cant  slang  is,  "  produce  a  sensation."  With  too  many  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  sympathies  that  attach  themselves  to  the  coarser  and  more 
unscrupulous  in  vulvar  life  have  the  preference.  Here  Jerry  Abershaw 
on  the  highway  shall  outshine  a  thousand  Kosciuskos.  The  more  beau- 
tiful, amiable,  and  charming  characters  drawn  by  the  poet,  banished  from 
his  native  boards,  would  not  at  all  interest  the  audiences  that  support  the 
present  theatres. 

We  must,  therefore,  enjoy  Shakspeare  in  the  closet.  The  susceptibilities 
and  tastes  of  the  hour  are  not  with  the  pure,  or  reflective,  or  instructed. 
The  poet  will  be  more  honoured  than  eTer  in  the  closet  by  those  whose 
minds  are  elevated  and  refined.  In  the  closet  the  bungling  of  some  scenes 
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in  the  representation,  and  the  want  of  equal  excellence  in  those  who  sup- 
port the  different  characters,  are  unobserved,  and  a  just  exercise  of  the 
student's  own  imagination,  and  due  attention,  will  supply  amusement  and 
instruction  from  the  pages  of  the  great  bard,  in  the  same  way  we  glean 
them  from  the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  In  aid  of  this  the  countiy  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Booth  for  the  care  and  steadiness  he  has  exhibited 
in  perfecting  his  raluahle  and  adventurous  undertaking,  and  yet  we  do  not 
know  why  we  should  call  it  '*  adventurous,"  afler  what  we  have  stated  in 
regard  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  poet  in  the  closet,  since  those  who 
enjoy  the  poet  that  way  rapidly  multiply.  What  interest  can  the  beaotifiil 
creation  Ariel,  in  the  Tempest,  create,  or  the  insanity  and  sweetness  of 
Ophelia,  the  sanguinary  ambition  of  liady  Macbeth,  and  similar  heroines 
of  Shakspeare  ?  How  can  such  creations  be  relished  by  those  who  rej<Noe 
in  the  exhibitions  of  the  female  characters  that  accompany  the  favourite 
heroes  of  the  present  stage?  The  scum  of  the  gaol,  the  miscreant  over 
whom  is  poured,  for  example,  the  affected  sensibility  of  the  author  of  ^^  The 
Miserables,"  with  his  flashes  of  infidelity  by  way  of  seasoning. 

The  sympathies  aroused  by  the  varnish  daubed  over  notorious  vices,  all 
which,  to  frame  an  excuse  for  them,  are  affected  to  be  the  fruits  of  sodal 
neglect,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  only  the  excuse  for  introducing  ex- 
aggerations of  vices,  to  gratify  the  polluted  tastes  that  revel  in  and  batten 
on  them, — it  is  these  which  render  the  beautiful,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
truly  unfortunate  so  uninteresting.  Suffering  virtue  is  too  tame ;  a  mis- 
creant of  the  deepest  crime  is  the  glory  of  the  tastes  to  which  we  allude. 
The  great,  or  good,  or  even  vicious  characters  of  history,  the  latter  not 
being  low  and  mean  enough,  will  not  do  now.  What  is  an  historical 
novel  worth  now,  even  if  Scott  drew  the  characters  to  the  life  ?  The 
bound  of  time  and  space  in  infamy  must  be  passed :  the  villain  must  be  a 
superlative.  Viltany  is  not  ^  exciting"  until  it  is  made  as  low,  black,  and 
degraded  as  possible,  to  make  the  saintship  more  effective.  The  crime 
of  Macbeth,  for  example,  was  too  exalted ;  that  of  Kohl,  who  murdered 
his  fnend  the  other  day,  and  cut  him  up,  butcher  as  he  waA,  for  a  sovereign 
or  two,  may  be  made  something  of  to  attract  popular  applause.  *^  ffis 
neglected  youth  and  early  misery  no  doubt  led  him  into  crime,  his  stars 
being  in  fault.**  We  must  still  have  the  dregs  of  vice,  the  acme,  the 
finished  iniquity,  to  move  us  and  kindle  our  sympathies.  There  must  be 
no  exalted  feeling,  no  ambition  in  our  favourite  scenes ;  all  must  be 
qualified  by  a  sympathetic  pity  for  the  hero  miscreant  of  the  stage  or 
novel.  Virtuous  character  is  become  a  tasteless  thing  with  the  multitude. 
The  truth  of  nature,  and  the  adherence  to  humanity,  are  of  no  moment. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  a  mode  of  ae- 
counting  for  the  prevalence  of  vice  so  largely  by  the  constant  creation  of 
new  familiarities  with  its  heroes,  and  the  principles  which  make  and  sup- 
port them,  and  engender  sympathy  in  their  behalf. 

These,  then,  are  reasons  enough  why  Shakspeare  must  in  future  be 
enjoyed  in  private  by  those  who  have  a  regard  for  what  is  great  and 
beautiful,  for  what  is  imaginative  yet  true  to  our  common  nature.  We 
may  deplore  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  imagine  there  must  be  some- 
thing out  of  the  way  in  that  which  the  spread  of  education  does  not  seem 
to  rectify,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that,  afW  all,  taste  is  not  the  pro- 
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perty  of  the  many,  but  of  the  few,  and  the  elevation  of  a  degree  or  two 
in  the  intellectual  scale  above  the  past,  with  the  mass,  is  not  enough.  A 
little  time  ago,  men  of  taste  led  society  in  literature  and  the  arts,  but  now 
the  multitude  judges  on  its  own  behalf,  characteristically  giving  us  its 
own  ideas  of  the  ''  sublime  and  beautiful  T'  The  consequences  are  plain. 
The  mistake  is  that  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  education  has  been  taken 
as  the  all  in  all.  High  thought  and  elevated  ideas  cannot  be  engendered 
against  nature.  The  current,  therefore,  has  run  in  its  troubled  course,  and 
the  deposit  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  stream. 

There  is  the  advantage,  too,  that  Shakspeare  can  be  read  in  the  present 
edition  as  he  was,  not  as  he  has  been  acted  and  often  altered  by  managers 
or  commentators.  These  changes  should  not  be  passed  over,  but  should  be 
considered  after  mastering  the  original  text,  and  thus  all  the  light  that 
can  be  thrown  upon  his  few  obscurities,  good  or  bad,  .will  be  noted  as  well 
as  his  higher  embodyings.  Some  comments  are  very  superfluous,  as  they 
explain  that  with  which  everybody  is  already  acquainted,  and  here  we 
are  happily  rid  of  them.  It  is  wonderful  how  far  the  language  of  Shak- 
speare had  advanced  towards  excellence.  With  a  little  alteration  in  the 
spelling,  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  beat  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
an  era  when  both  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  English  tongue,  as  far  as  a 
present  judgment  can  be  formed,  readied  its  highest  point  as  a  language. 
Upon  this  account  the  language  and  spelling  in  the  present  edition  are 
peculiarly  interesting  in  the  way  of  comparison. 

The  emendations  and  changes  in  the  text  of  the  poet  by  editors  and 
commentators  are  numerous,  and  we  too  often  find  fanciful,  because  it 
became  at  one  time  the  vogue  to  notice  and  comment  upon  Shakspeare, 
as  it  becomes  a  new  fashion  with  meaner  subjects  of  the  hour.  Some  seem 
to  imagine  that  the  wonderfnl  painting  of  the  poet,  his  insight  into  cha- 
racter, and  his  fidelity  to  nature,  were  the  result  of  research  and  severe 
deliberation.  We  do  not  think  so.  They  were  the  happy  dictation  of 
the  heavenly  gift  of  genius,  "  poeta  nascitur  non  fit."  The  reasonings  of 
Nacbeth  with  himself,  lor  example,  while  as  yet  his  intended  murder  "  is 
but  fantastic."  The  poet  looks  into  the  secret  things  in  the  heart  of  the 
intended  assassin  as  if  he  were  privy  to  them,  and  records  Macbeth's  own 
wonder  that  he  should  yield  to  the  criminal  suggestion.  "  Why  do  I 
yield  to  that  suggestion?'*    Then  comes  ambition's  prize: 

Your  childrezL  shall  be  kings ! 

from  another  quarter  feeding  his  criminal  hopes.  These  are  touches  beyond 
the  schools.  But  we  must  close,  expressing  high  satisfaction  at  the  fidelity 
and  exactness  of  a  work  that  has  fully  borne  out  its  original  promise. 
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'*  Etet-TOUB  mon  d^mon  ou  mon  ange? 
Je  ne  sais,  mais  je  suis  Totre  eodave." 

Victor  Hugo. 


Book  the  First. 

the  border  bagi^e. 

'*  RecoDnaissant  poor  lui  la  mort  in^ntable, 
II  r^soiit  it  la  mort  son  courage  indomptable ; 
H  y  ya  sans  faiblesse,  11  y  ya  sans  effiroi, 
Et  la  deyant  souffrir,  la  yeiit  soufBrir  en  loL'* 

LaPuceUe, 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  MONABCH. 

A  SUBOIER-DAT  late  in  the  year  in  the  wild  moorland  of  the  old 
Border. 

An  amber  light  was  on  the  lochs,  a  soft  mist  on  field  and  fell ;  the 
salmon-waters  were  leaping  down  from  rock  to  rock,  or  boiling  in  the 
deep  black  pools  beneath  the  birches ;  the  deer  were  herding  in  the  glens 
and  wooded  '^  dips"  that  sheltered  under  the  Cheviot  range,  here,  in  the 
debatable  land  between  the  northern  comitry  and  the  Southrons,  where 
Bothwell  had  swept  with  his  mad  Moss  Troopers,  ere  the  Warden  of  the 
Marches  let  passion  run  riot  for  his  fair  White  Queen,  and  where  Belted 
Will's  Tower  still  rose  above  its  oaks,  as  when  the  bugle  blast  of  the 
Howard  sounded  from  its  turrets,  and  the  archers  were  marshalled 
against  a  night-nud  of  the  Scots.  On  the  distant  seas,  which  once  were 
dark  with  the  galleys  of  Norse  pirates,  nothing  now  was  in  sight  but  a 
fisher-boat  in  we  offing ;  on  the  heather-moors,  which  had  once  echoed 
with  the  beat  of  horses'  hoofs,  as  Douglas  or  Percy  had  scoured  through 
the  gorse  for  a  dashing  Border  fray,  or  a  Hotspur  piece  of  *'  derring-do," 
there  was  only  now  to  be  heard  the  flap  of  a  wUd-duck's  wine  as  the 
flocks  rose  among  the  sedges,  and  the  sole  monarch  of  earth  or  u:y  was  a 
solitary  golden  eagle  soaring  upward  to  the  sun. 

Wiui  a  single  swoop  the  bird  had  swept  down  from  his  eyrie  among 
the  rocks,  as  though  he  were  about  to  drop  earthward;  then,  lift- 
ing his  grand  head,  he  spread  hb  pinions  in  the  wind  that  was  blowing 
strong  and  fresh  from  Scotland  through  the  heat  of  the  August  day,  and 
sailed  upward  gloriously  with  slow  majestic  motion  through  the  light. 
Far  below  him  lay  the  white-crested  waves  of  the  sea,  gleaming  ahx  off; 
the  purple  stretch  of  the  dark  moors  and  marshes ;  the  black  still  tarns ; 
the  rounded  masses  of  the  woods;  higher  and  higher,  leaving  earth 
beneath  him,  he  rose  in  his  royal  grandeur,  fronting  the  sun,  and  soaring 
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OQward,  and  upward,  against  the  blue  skies  and  the  snowy  piles  of  clouds, 
rejoicing  in  his  solitude,  and  kingly  in  his  strength. 

With  his  broad  wings  spread  in  the  sun-gleam,  he  swept  through  the 
silent  air  in  his  calm,  grand,  sovereign  passage,  with  his  eyes  looking  at 
the  luminance  which  blinds  the  eyes  of  men,  and  his  empire  taken  in  the 
vastness  of  the  space  that  monarchs  cannot  gauge,  and  his  pinions  stretched 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  god-like  freedom,  his  unchained  liberty  of  life. 
Far  beneath  him,  deep  down  among  the  tangled  mass  of  heather  and 
brown  moor  grasses,  glistened  the  lean  cruel  steel  of  a  barrel,  like  the 
shine  of  a  snake's  back,  pointing  upward,  while  the  eagle  winged  his  way 
aloft ;  there,  in  his .  proud  kingslup  with  the  sun,  how  could  he  note  or 
know  the  steel  tube-->8carce  larger,  from  his  altitude,  than  a  needle's 
Lilliputian  length — of  his  foe,  hidden  deep  among  the  gorse  and  reeds  ? 
The  sovereign  bird  rose  higher  and  higher  still,  his  wide  wings  spread  in 
stately  flight.  One  sharp  sullen  report  rang  through  the  silence ;  a  nngle 
grey  puff,  of  smoke  curled  up  from  the  heather ;  a  death-cry  echoed  on 
the  air,  quivering  with  a  human  agony ;  the  eagle  wheeled  once  round, 
a  dizzy  circle  in  the  summer  light,  then  dropped  down  through  the  sunny 
air — stricken  and  dead. 

Was  it  more  murder  when  Csesar  fell  ? 

His  assassin  rose  from  where  he  had  knelt  on  one  knee  among  the 
gorse,  while  his  retriever  started  the  wild-fowl  up  from  the  sedges  of  a 
broad  black  pool,  and  he  strode  through  the  bracken  and  heath  to  the  spot 
where  his  shot  had  brought  down  the  eagle,  at  a  distance,  and  with  an 
aim,  which  marked  him  as  one  of  the  first  shots  in  Europe.  A  hundred 
yards  brought  him  to  the  place  where  his  quarry  had  fallen,  and  he  thrust 
the  heather  aside  with  impatient  movement ;  he  was  keen  in  sport  as  a 
Shikari,  and  he  had  looked  for  no  rarer  game  to-day  than  the  black- 
cocks or  the  snipes,  or  at  very  best  a  heron  from  the  marshes. 

On  the  moor  the  King- bird  lay,  the  broad  wings  broken  and  powerless, 
the  breast-feathers  wet  and  bathed  in  blood ;  the  piercing  eyes,  which 
loved  the  sun,  blind  and  glazed  with  the  death-film  ;  the  life,  a  moment 
before  strong,  fearless,  and  rejoicing  in  the  light,  was  gone.  A  feeling 
new  and  strange  came  on  his  slayer,  as  he  stood  there  in  the  stillness  of 
the  solitary  moor,  alone  with  the  dead  eagle  lying  at  his  feet.  He  paused, 
and  leaned  on  his  rifle,  looking  downward : 

'*  God  forgive  me.     I  have  taken  a  life  better  than  my  own  V* 

The  words  were  involuntary,  and  unlike  enough  to  one  whose  superb 
shot  had  become  noted  from  the  jungles  of  Northern  India  to  the  ice- 
plains  of  Norway ;  from  the  bear-haunts  of  the  Danube  to  the  tropic 
forests  of  the  Amazons.  But  he  stood  looking  down  on  the  mighty  bird, 
while  the  red  blood  welled  through  the  heather,  with  something  that  was 
almost  remorse.  It  looked  strangely  like  slaughter^  in  the  still,  golden 
gleam  of  the  summer  day. 

If  you  wonder  at  it,  wait  until  you  see  an  eagle  die  on  a  solitary  moor- 
land that  was  his  kingdom  by  right  divine,  with  all  the  glorious  liberty 
of  life. 

The  superb  shot  which  you  would  have  challenged  the  first  maricsmen 
in  Europe  to  have  beaten,  will  look,  for  a  second  at  least,  oddly  base,  and 
treacherous,  and  cowardly,  when  the  Lord  of  the  Air  lies,  like  carrion,  at 
your  feet. 
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Knee^^eep  in  the  purple  heather,  his  destroyer  leant  on  his  gun,  alone 
on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Border,  with  the  sea  flashing  like  a  line  of  silver 
light  on  his  lefit,  and  the  bold  sweep  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  fronting  him. 
The  golden  eagle  had  fallen  by  no  unworthy  foe ;  he  was  a  man  of  lofty 
stature,  six  feet  two  if  he  were  an  inch,  and  of  powerful  build  and  sinew, 
his  muscles  close  knit,  and  his  frame  like  steel,  as  became  one  who  was  in 
hard  condition  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  on  whose  mount  the 
frmcy  would  have  piled  any  money  in  any  gentleman  riders'  race  in  the 
twelvemonth*  His  complexion  was  a  dear  bronze,  almost  as  dark  as  an 
Arab's,  though  originally  it  had  been  fiair  enough ;  his  black  sweeping 
moustaches  and  beard  were  long,  thick,  and  silken  ;  his  eyes,  large  and 
venr  lustrous,  the  hue  of  the  eagle's  he  had  shot. 

His  features  were  bold  and  fnnk,  aristocratic  and  haughty;  his  bear- 
ing having  the  distinction  of  ^^  blood,"  with  the  dash  of  a  soldier,  the 
repdbeful  stateliness  of  the  old  regime,  with  the  alert  keenness  of  a  man 
used  to  rapid  action,  clear  decision,  coolness  under  danger,  and  the  wiles 
of  the  world  in  all  its  ways.  Standing  solitary  there  on  the  brown  heath, 
his  form  rose  tall  and  martial  enough  for  one  of  the  night  riders  of 
Liddesdale,  or  the  Knight  of  Saowdon  himself,  against  the  purple  haxe 
and  amber  light. 

In  the  days  of  Chevy  Ohase  and  Flodden  Field  his  raoe  had  been  the 
proudest  of  the  nobles  on  the  Border*side,  their  massive  keep  reared  in 
hoe  of  the  Cheviots,  the  lands  thor  own,  over  miles  of  rock,  and  gorse, 
and  forest,  lords  of  all  the  marches  stretching  to  the  sea.  Now  all  that 
belonged  to  him  was  that  wild  barren  moorland  of  heather  and  tarn, 
which  gave  nothing  but  the  blackcock  and  the  ptarmigan  which  bred 
in  theur  wastes ;  and  a  hunting-lodge,  half  in  ruins,  to  the  westward, 
buried  under  hawthorn,  birdi,  and  ivy,  a  roost  for  owls  and  a  paradise  for 
painters. 

"  A  splendid  shot,  Erceldoune ;  I  congratulate  you !"  said  a  voice 
behind  him. 

The  slayer  of  the  golden  eagle  turned  in  surprise;  the  moors,  all 
barren  and  profitless  though  they  were,  were  his,  and  were  rarely  trodden 
by  any  step  except  his  own. 

^*  Ah !  your  Grace?  Good  day.  How  does  the  Border  come  to  be 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  you  ?" 

'^  Lost  my  way !"  responded  his  Grraee  of  Glencairne,  an  inveterate 
sportsman  and  a  hearty,  florid,  stalwart  man  of  sixty,  clad  in  a  Scotch 
plaid  suit,  and  looking  like  a  well-to-do  North-country  farmer.  *'  We're 
staying  with  Fitsallayne,  and  came  out  after  the  black  game ;  lost  all  the 
rest  somehow,  and  know  no  more  where  we  are  than  if  we  were  at  the 
North  Pole.  You're  a  godsend.  Let  me  introduce  my  firiends  to  you; 
Sir  Fulke  Erceldoune — Lord  Folemore— Mr.  Victor  Vane." 

The  beggared  gentleman  raised  his  bonnet  to  the  Duke's  friends  with 
much  such  dignified  courtesy  as  that  with  which  the  Border  lords,  whose 
blood  was  in  his  veins,  received  Ghatelherault  and  Hamilton  in  the  wild 
free  days  of  old. 

^*  Shot  an  eagle,  Erceldoune?  By  George  I  what  a  bird,"  cried  the 
Duke,  gazing  down  amazed  and  admiring  on  the  murdered  monarch. 

'^  I  envy  you,  indeed !"  said  hb  companion  whom  he  had  named  as 
Victor.  Vane.     *^  I  have  shot  most  things— men,  and  other  birds  of  prey 
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—-but  I  never  killed  aa  eagle,  not  even  in  the  Hartz  or  the  Eoga- 
dine." 

Erceldoane  glanced  at  him,  and  a  slight  look  of  surprise  came  into'  his 
eyes. 

'*  They  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  appear  we  shoot  them  to  ensure 
their  scarcity !  Perhaps  the  eagle  you  would  wish  to  kill  is  the  eagle 
with  two  heads,  Mr.  Vane  ?     What  sport  have  you  had,  Duke  ?" 

«  Very  bad !  Birds  wild  as  the  But,  God  bless  my  soul,  your  bag's 
full  1"  said  his  Grace,  resting  himself,  with  one  hand  on  his  back.  *<  I 
say,  we're  nearly  famished ;  can't  you  let  us  have  something  to  eat  at 
your  place  yonder  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,  sir,  if  your  Grace  can  honour  an  owl's  roost,  and  put 
up  with  a  plain  meal  of  cold  game,"  said  Erceldoune,  as  he  thrust  the 
dead  king,  with  all  his  pomp  of  plumage  torn  and  blood-stained,  into  his 
bag  with  the  blackcocks,  ptarmigan,  wild-duck,  and  snipes. 

^'My  dear  fellow!  I'll  thank  you  for  a  crust ;  I'm  literally  starving," 
cried  his  Grace,  who  was  pining  so  wearily  for  his  luncheon  that  the 
words  '*  cold  game"  sounded  to  him  like  paradise.  ''  And,  by  the  way,  if 
you've  any  of  your  father's  Madeira  left,  you  might  feast  an  emperor; 
there  wasn't  such  a  wine  connoisseur  in  Europe  as  Beg^ncy  Erceldoune." 

A  shadow  swept  over  the  face  of  the  golden  eagle's  foe  as  he  whistled 
bis  dogs,  and  led  the  way  for  liis  guests  over  the  moor,  talking  with  the 
Duke.  Victor  Vane  caught  the  look,  and  smiled  to  himself;  he  thought 
it  was  because  the  ruined  gentleman  shrank  from  taking  them  to  nis 
beggared  home  and  his  unluxurious  table;  he  erred  for  once.  Such  a  petty 
pride  was  wholly  impossible  to  the  bold  Border  blood  of  Erceldoune;  he 
would  have  taken  them  to  a  garret  quite  as  cordially  as  to  a  mansion,  he 
would  have  g^iven  them,  Arab-like,  the  half  of  all  he  had  with  frank  hos- 
pitality if  that  all  had  been  only  an  oaten  cake,  and  would  never  have 
done  himself  such  mean  dishonour  as  to  measure  his  worth  by  the  weight 
of  his  plate,  the  number  of  his  wines,  or  the  costliness  of  his  soups.  Ercel- 
doane WHS  a  beggared  gentleman,  but  in  his  beggary  he  remained  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  galled  or  lowered  by  it. 

True,  the  world,  he  knew  well  enough,  only  appraised  men  by  the  gold 
that  was  in  their  pockets;  but  the  world's  dictum  was  not  his  deity,  and 
with  its  social  heart-burnings  his  own  wandering,  athletic,  adventurous, 
and  hardy  life  had  never  had  much  to  do.  He  loved  the  saddle  better 
than  the  salons,  and  mountain  and  moorland  better  than  money  and  the 
mondes. 

It  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  to  the  King's  Rest,  as  the  sole  relic 
of  the  feudal  glories  of  the  Border  lords  was  named  from  an  old  tradition 
dating^  back  to  one  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland's  hunting-ruds ;  the  place 
would  have  maddened  an  architect  or  a  lover  of  new  stucco,  but  it  would 
have  enraptured  an  archseologist  or  an  artist.  One  half  of  it  was  in 
ruins — a  mass  of  ivy  and  grey  crumbling  stone;  the  odier  half  was  of  all 
styles  of  architecture,  from  the  round,  quaint  tower  of  the  Saxons,  to  the 
fiELotastic,  peaked,  and  oriel  window'd  Elizabethan.  Birds  made  their 
nests  in  most  of  the  chimneys,  holly  and  hawthorn  grew  out  of  the  clefts 
In  the  walls,  the  terraces  were  moss-grown,  and  the  escutcheon  above  the 
gateway  was  lost  in  a  profusion  of  scarlet-leaved  creepers.  But  there 
was  a  picturesqueness,  a  charm,  a  lingering  grandeur  about  the  £jDg*s 
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Rest;  it  spoke  of  a  dead  race,  and  it  had  poems  in  every  ruin,  with  the 
sun  on  its  blazoned  casements,  and  the  herons  keeping  gus^  by  its 
deserted  weed-grown  moat. 

'*  God  bless  my  soul !  how  the  place  has  gone  to  rack  and  ruin  since 
I  was  here  twenty  years  ago !"  cried  the  Duke,  heedlessly  and  honestly, 
in  blank  amazement,  as  he  stared  about  him. 

Erceldoune  smiled  slightly : 

'*  Our  fortunes  have  gone  to  ^  rack  and  ruin,'  Duke.*' 

'<  Ah,  to  be  sure — yes,  to^  be  sure !  Sad  thing  !— sad  thing !  No  fault 
of  yours,  though,  Erceldoune.     Your  father  shouldn't  have  been  able  to 

touch  the  entail.     He  was  a Well,  well !  he's  gone  to  his  account 

now,"  said  his  Grace,  pulling  himself  up  short,  with  a  perception  that  he 
was  on  dangerous  ground,  but  continuing  to  gaze  about  him  with  a  blank 
naivete  of  astonishment  Vane  used  to  call  him  a  "  sexagenarian  school- 
boy ;"  it  was  too  harsh,  for  the  Duke  was  a  thoroughly  good  man  of 
business,  and  a  manly  and  honest  friend,  but  it  was  true  that  the  simpli- 
city and  candour  of  boyhood  clung  very  oddly  to  him,  and  a  courtier  or 
a  fine  gentleman  his  Grace  of  Glencairne  had  never  become,  though  he 
was  not  without  a  frank  dignity  of  his  own  when  roused  to  it. 

By  an  arched  side-door,  through  a  long  corridor>  they  passed  into  a 
room  in  the  southern  and  still  habitable  portion  of  the  house  ;  a  long, 
lofty  room,  lighted  at  the  end  with  two  magnificent  Elizabethan  windows^ 
panelled  with  cedar  picked  out  with  gold,  hung  with  some  half-dozen  rare 
pictures,  a  Titian,  two  Watteaux,  a  Teniers,  a  Van  Tol,  and  an  Ary 
Scheffer,  covered  with  a  rich  crimson  carpeting,  now  much  worn,  and 
with  some  gold  and  silver  racing  and  hunting  cups  on  the  buffet.  The 
chamber  was  the  relic  of  the  lavish  and  princely  splendour  which  scarce 
twenty  years  ago  had  been  at  its  height  in  the  king's  Rest 

"  Ah  !  dear  me — dear  me !"  murmured  the  Duke,  throwing  himself  into 
a  fauteuil.  '<  This  is  the  old  supper-room,  Erceldoune !  To  be  sure— > 
how  well  I  remember  George  iV.  sitting  just  there  where  you  stand. 
Lord!  how  fond  he  was  of  your  father — birds  of  a  feather  1  Well,  well  1 
we  might  be  wild,  wicked  dogs — we  were,  sir ;  but  we  had  very  witty 
times  of  it  Regency  Erceldoune  was  a  very  brilliant  man,  though  he 
might  be  a         " 

Erceldoune,  with  brief  courtesy  to  the  Duke,  rang  the  bell  impatiently 
to  order  luncheon,  and  turned  to  the  other  men : 

'*  1  hope  your  sport  and  our  moorland  air  may  have  given  you  an 
appetite,  for  Border  larders  were  never  very  well  stocked,  you  know,  ex- 
cept when  the  laird  made  a  raid ;  and,  unhappily,  there  is  no  '  lifting,' 
now-a-days,  to  add  to  our  stock  1" 

*'  My  dear  sir !"  laughed  Victor  Vane,  dropping  his  glass,  through 
which  he  had  been  glancing  at  the  Scheffer,  "  half  a  cold  grouse  when 
one  is  starving  b  worth  all  the  delicacies  of  a  Car^me  when  one  is  not  m 
extremis,  I  am  delighted  to  make  acquaintance  with  your  highly  pic- 
turesque and  mediasval  abode;  a  landscape-painter  would  be  in  raplwes 
over  it,  if  you  might  wish  it  a  trifle  more  waterproof!" 

There  was  a  certidn  dash  of  condescension  and  the  soup^on  of  a  sneer 
in  the  light  careless  words;  if  they  were  intended  to  wound, '  however, 
they  missed  their  mark. 

'* '  Starving  on  the  moors'  would  not  be  so  very  terrific  to  you  if  yoa 
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had  been  six  days  in  the  saddle  on  a  handful  of  maize,  as  has  chanced  to 
me  in  the  Pampas  and  the  Cordilleras,"  said  Erceldoune,  curtly,  with  a 
smile,  for  there  is  nothing  your  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  who 
is  known  from  the  Lybian  to  La  Plata,  holds  in  more  profound  contempt 
than  **  small  miseries." 

"Eh!  What?  Were  you  talking  about  your  father's  dinners?" 
broke  in  his  Grace,  who,  lost  in  hb  reveries  as  his  eyes  travelled  over  the 
^miliar  chamber,  was  not  very  clear  what  was  said.  **  They  were  the 
best  in  Europe  !  I  have  seen  Yarmouth,  and  Alvanley,  and  Talleyrand, 
and  Charles  Diz,  and  the  best  epicures  we  ever  had,  round  that  table  ;  I 
was  a  very  young  fellow  then,  and  the  dinners  were  splendid,  Erceldoune! 
They  must  have  cost  him  six  hundred  a  night ;  he  liked  to  outdo  the 
king,  you  know,  and  the  king  liked  to  be  outdone  by  him.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he'd  have  gone  quite  the  pace  he  did  if  it  hadn't  been  for  George." 

Erceldoune  moved  impatiently;  these  latter  royal  memories  connected 
with  the  King's  Rest  were  no  honour  to  him  ;  they  were  so  many  brands 
of  an  extravagant  vice,  and  a  Aadman's  ostentation,  that  had  made  him 
penniless,  and  bought  a  sovereign's  smile  with  disgrace. 

"  I  dare  say,  sir.  I  never  knew  any  use  that  monarchs  were  yet,  save 
in  some  form  or  another  to  tax  their  subjects." 

Glencaime  laughed  :  he  had  not  seen  much  of  the  man  who  was  now 
his  host,  but  what  he  had  seen  he  liked  ;  the  Duke  abhorred  the  atmo- 
sphere of  adulation  in  which,  being  a  Duke,  he  was  compelled  to  dwell, 
and  Erceldoune's  utter  incapability  of  subservience  or  flattery  refreshed 
him. 

At  that  moment  luncheon  was  served :  the  promised  cold  game  in 
abundance,  with  some  prime  venison,  some  potted  char,  and  a  pile  of 
superb  strawberries ;  plain  enough,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  moor- 
lands round,  but  accompanied  by  some  clarets  of  the  purest  cru,  and 
served  on  antique  and  massive  plate  that  had  been  in  the  King's  Best 
for  centuries,  and  was  saved  out  of  the  total  wreck  of  the  Erceldoune 
fortunes ;  at  which  Lord  Polemore  looked  envyingly ;  he  was  of  the 
new  creation,  and  would  have  given  half  his  broad  lands  and  vast  income 
to  have  bought  that  "  high  and  honourable  ancientness"  which  was  the 
only  thing  gold  could  not  purchase  for  him. 

"  You  have  a  feast  for  the  gods,  Erceldoune.  If  this  be  Border  penury, 
commend  me  to  it !"  cried  Glencaime,  as  he  attacked  the  haunch  with  a 
hearty  and  absorbed  attention ;  like  Louis  Seize,  he  would  have  eaten  in 
the  reporter's  loge  of  the  Assembly  while  Suleau  was  falling  under 
twenty  sword-thrusts  for  his  sake,  and  the  Swiss  Guard  were  perishing 
in  the  Cour  Royale. 

**  I  am  sure  we  are  infinitely  indebted !"  murmured  Polemore,  lan- 
guidly, gazing  at  a  Venetian  goblet  g^ven  to  an  Erceldoune  by  the  Queen 
Regent,  Mary  of  Guise. 

*^  Nay,  it  is  I  who  am  the  debtor  to  a  most  happy  hazard.  Try  this 
wine,  Lord  Polemore,  it  is  the  pure  Tokay,"  said  Erceldoune,  with  that 
stately  courtesy  of  the  '^  grand  air"  which  was  blent  with  his  frank,  bref, 
soldierlike  manners ; — sociality  was  not  his  nature,  but  cordial  hospi- 
tality was. 

^he  Duke  looked  up,  eager  on  the  qui  vive. 

**Eh!  Tokay?  What,  the  very  wine  Leopold  gave  your  father? 
Jl/arcA— VOL.  cxxziii.  no.  dxzzi.  t 
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Tiny  bottles'?  all  cobwebbed?  That's  it!  The  real  imjparial  growth; 
can't  get  it  for  money.     Ah!  how  much  have  yoa  got  of  it  left  ?" 

*^  But  little— only  a  dozen  or  ao,  I  believe ;  but  of  what  there  is  I 
would  ask  the  pleasure  of  your  Grace's  acceptance,  if  the  wine  finds  any 
favour  with  you/' 

'*  Favour  with  me  ?  Hear  the  man  Why,  it's  Leopold's  own  growth, 
I  tell  you,"  cried  his  Grace.  "  As  for  ^ving  it  away,  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times,  but  I  couldn't — I  wouldn't  rob  you  of  it  for  anything,** 

'^  Indeed  I  beg  you  will^  my  dear  Duke,"  sud  Erceldonne,  with  a 
slight  smile.  <*  To  &  nch  man  you  may  refuse  what  you  like,  but  to  a 
poor  moA  you  must  leave  the  pleasure  of  giving  when  he  can." 

'<  Beally,  on  my  soul,  you're  very  good,"  said  the  Duke,  whose  heart 
was  longing  after  the  imperial  vintage.  '^  I  thank  you  heartily,  my  dear 
fellow ;  but  you're  too  generous,  Ereeldoune ;  give  your  head  away,  like 
all  your  race ! — ^like  aU  your  race !  If  your  ancestors  had  had  their 
hands  a  little  less  free  at  giving,  and  their  heads  a  little  longer  at  th«r 
expenditure,,  you  wouldn't  have  this  place  all  tumble-down  aa  it  is  about 
you  now !" 

"  Generosity,  if  I  can  ever  make  claim  to  it,  will  not  imperil  me;  ^  0» 
on  fCa  rien  on  ne  peut  rien  perdre^  "  said  Ereeldoune^  briefly.  H«  did 
not  feel  particularly  grateful  for  this  discussbn  of  his  own  fortune*  and 
his  father's  fellies  before  two  strangers,  and  Victor  Vane,  by  tact  or  by 
chance,  glided  in  with  a  question  admiringly  relative  to  &  small  gold 
salf er  singularly  carved  and  filigreed. 

^*  No,  you  are  quite  right,  it  is  not  European,  though  it  is  Cinque 
Cento  in  one  sense,"  answered  Ereeldoune,  glad  to  turn  the  Duke*a  re- 
marks off  himself,  the  person  he  liked  least  to  hear  talked  of  of  any  in 
the  world.  <<  It  is  Mexican.  An  Ereeldoune  who  was  in  Cuba  at  the 
time  Costes  sailed,  and  who  went  wUh  him  through  all  the  Astec  con- 
quest, brought  it  home  from  the  famous  treasures  of  Ayaxacotl.  Ha 
bored  a  hole  in  it  and  dung  it  round  his  neck  in  the  passage  of  the 
Noche  Triste ;  there  is  the  mark  now." 

''  Very  curious  1"  murmured  Polemore,  with  a  sharp  twinge  of  jea^ 
lousy;  he  felt  it  very  hard  that  this  man,  living  in  an  owl's  roost  on  a 
barren  moor,  should  have  had  ancestors  who  w^re  nobles  and  soldiers  in 
the  great  Castilian  conquest,  while  he,  a  viscount  and  amillionnaive,  coald 
not  even  tell  who  his  fathers  were  at  that  era,  but  knew  they  had  been 
wooUcarders,  drawers,  butterers,  cordwainers,  or  something  hosribla  and 
unmentionable ! 

'<  Out  with  Cortes !"  echoed  Vane.  "  Then  we  have  a  link  in  com- 
mon, Sir  Fulke.  I  have  some  Mexican  trifles  that  one  of  our  family, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Velasquez  de  Leon,,  brought,  from  the  conquest. 
So  a  Vane  and  an  Ereeldoune  fought  side  by  side  at  Otumba  and  in  the 
temple  of  Huitzitopotchli  ?    We  must  be  friends  after  such,  aa  aug^ury  !'* 

Ereeldoune  bowed  in  mlence,  neither  accepting  nor  declining  the  prof- 
fered alliance. 

The  sunlight  poured  through  the  scarlet  creepers  round  iJie  oriel 
windows  into  the  chamber,  on  to  the  red  pile  of  the  fruit  in  its  glassy 
leaves,  the  rich-hued  plumage  of  the  dead  birds  where  they  were  haatifly 
flung  down,  the  gold  and  antique  plate  tiuit  was  in  strange  contrast  with 
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the  simplicity  of  the  fare  served  on  it ;  and  on  the  dark,  martial,  Arah- 
like  head  of  Fullce  Elrceldoune,  where  he  sat  with  his  great  hounds  crouched 
about  him  in  attitudes  for  Landseer.  He  looked,  on  the  whole,  more 
to  belong  to  those  daring,  dauntless,  haughty,  8teel*clad  Cavaliers  of 
the  Gross,  who  passed  with  Cortes  through  the  dark  belt  of  porphyry 
into  the  sunlit  valley  of  the  Venice  of  the  West,  than  to  the  present 
uaheroic,  unadventurous,  unmoved,  and  nil  admirari  age.  Near  him  sat 
Victor  Vane,  a  man  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  rather  under  the 
middle  siae  and  slightly  built,  in  \m  bearing  easy  and  aristocratic,  in 
features  fair,  and,  dthough  not  by  any  means  handsome,  very  attrac- 
tive, with  blue  eyes  that  were  always  smiling  with  pleasant  sunsluDe,  fair 
hair  of  the  lightest  blonde  that  glanced  Kke  silk,  and  a  mouth  as  deli- 
cate as  a  woman's,  that  would  have  made  him  almost  effeminate  but  for 
the  long  tawny  moustaches  that  shaded  iL  Yet,  though  the  eyes  had 
so  much  sunslnne,  they  had  a  very  keen  under-glance  ;  though  the  lips 
had  so  much  sweetness,  they  had  a  smile  that  was  vevjjkt ;  and  bright, 
open,  insouciant  as  the  whole  face  was^  a  physiognomist  would  have  said 
that  about  the  brow  there  was  craft,  in  the  eyes  cruelty,  and  in  the  smile 
intrigue.  Ako,  there  was  one  singularity  about  it ;  hb  face,  while  very 
fair,  was  perfectly  colourless,  which  lent  to  it  the  delicacy,  but  also  the 
coldness,  of  marble. 

As  the  two  men  sat  together — host  and  guest — ^antagonism  seemed 
more  likely  between  them  than  alliance ;  and  in  such  antagonism,  if  it 
arose,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  would  be  the  victor.  In  a 
£uT  and  open  fight,  hand  to  hand,  the  blood  of  the  Northern  Conn  trie 
would  be  sure  of  c<mquest,  and  Erceldoune  would  gain  it  vrith  the  same 
ease  and  the  same  strength  as  that  with  which  those  in  whose  veins  it 
had  run  before  him  had  charged  "  through  and  through  a  stand  of  pikes," 
and  stood  the  shock  of  the  English  lances  ;  but  in  a  combat  of  finesse, 
ID  a  duel  of  intrigue,  where  the  hands  were  tied  from  a  bold  stroke^  and 
all  the  intricate  moves  were  made  in  the  dark,  it  wocdd  be  a  thousand 
to  one  that  the  bright  and  deticate  Southron  stiletto  would  be  too  subtle 
for  the  straight  stroke  and  dauntless  chivalry  of  the  stalwart  Border 
steel. 

The  golden  eagle  was  worth  a  million  more  than  the  oonee  of  lead 
that  shot  him  down;  but  the  moorland  monarch  was  soaring  straight 
on  his  way  without  dreaming  of  danger  lying  hidden  beneath,  and 
Science  killed  him,  though  in  £ur  fight  he  had  never  died  or  surrendered, 
let  the  odds  have  been  what  they  would.     So  it  is,  too,  in  human  life. 

As  they  aat  at  luncheon,  the  Duke  relishing  his  venison  and  his  Tokay 
Tvith  a  heartiness  that  was  contagious,  a  despatch  was  handed  to  Ercel- 
doune  by  the  single  servant  who  lived  in  the  King's  Best,  and  served  him 
whea  he  was  there.  The  letter  was  sealed  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
marked  ^'  On  her  Majesty's  Service."     Its  contents  were  but  two  lines  : 

*'  Sir  Fulke  Erceldoune  on  service  immediately.  Beport  to-morrow  by 
11  A.M.  atF.  O." 

«  From  the  o£Sce,  Erceldoune  ?"  asked  the  Duke,  as  his  host  tossed  the 
despatch  aside. 

'^  Yes.     On  servuse  inmiediately.     East  Europe,  I  dare  say." 

''  Ah  1  Mr.  Johnnie  Bussell  brewing  more  mischief  with  his  confounded 
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pedagogue's  pettifogging,  I  will  bet  !'*  cried  his  Grace.  (The  Foreign 
Secretary  was  his  pet  pditical  foe.)     '*  When  are  you  ordered  ?" 

"  To-morrow.  I  shall  take  the  night  express,  so  I  shall  not  need  to 
leave  here  till  midnight,"  answered  Erceldoune,  to  set  at  rest  any  fears 
his  guests  might  feel  that  they  detained  him.  ^'  I  wish  they  had  sent 
Buller  or  Phil  Vaughan ;  I  wanted  a  month  more  of  the  deer  and  the 
blackcock ;  hut  I  must  console  myself  with  the  big  g^me  in  Wallachia, 
if  I  can  find  time." 

'^  Yon  serve  her  Majesty  ?*'  inquired  Vane,  who  knew  it  well  enough, 
as  he  knew  all  the  state  messengers  in  Europe. 

**The  F.  O.,  rather,"  laughed  Erceldoune.  "Salaried  to  keep  in 
saddle !  Paid  to  post  up  and  down  the  world  with  a  state  bag  honoured 
with  Havannahs,  and  a  despatch-box  marked  'Immediate,'  and  filled 
with  char,  chocolate,  or  caviare !" 

<<  Come,  come,  Erceldoune,  that's  too  bad !"  laughed  the  Duke. 

'^  Not  a  whit,  sir !  I  went  out  to  New  York  last  year  with  royal  bags 
imposing  enough  to  contain  the  freedom  of  Canada,  or  instructions  to 
open  an  American  war,  but  which  had  nothing  in  the  world  in  them 
save  a  dinner-service  for  his  Excellency,  and  some  French  novels  and 
Paris  perfumes  for  the  First  Secretary. 

The  Duke  laughed : 

"  Well,  that  will  hardly  be  the  case  now.  Matters  are  getting  very 
serious  eastward ;  everywhere  over  there  the  people  are  ripe  for  revolt ; 
I  expect  Venetia,  and  Galicia,  and  Croatia,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  are 
meditating  a  rising  together.  I  happen  to  know  those  bags  you  take  out 
will  contain  very  important  declarations  from  us ;  the  cabinet  intend  to 
send  Sir  Henry  instructions  to  invite  Turkey,  command  her  rather, 
to——" 

*<  My  dear  Duke,  it  is  not  for  me  to  know  what  I  take  out ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  I  deliver  it  safely,"  laughed  Erceldoune,  to  check  the  out- 

5 curings  of  his  Grace's  garrulous  tongue.  "  I  am  no  politician  and 
iplomatist,  as  you  know  well.  I  prefer  hard  riding  to  soft  lying  in  either 
sense  of  the  word." 

**  Wish  everybody  else  did !"  said  the  Duke.  ^^  If  men  would  keep  to 
their  own  concerns  and  live  as  they  ought,  with  plenty  of  sport  and 
fresh  air,  everything  would  go  smoothly  enough.  There'd  be  no  marring 
or  meddling  then ;  as  for  Russell,  he's  just  what  Clarendon  says  of  Bristol  : 
*  For  puzzling  and  spoiling  a  thing,  there  was  never  his  equal.'  If  the 
despatches  you  will  carry  to  Moldavia  don't  embroil  Europe,  it  won't  be 
his  fault,  but  there'll  be  sure  to  be  a  postscript  to  'em  all,  meaning, 
'  N.B.  In  no  case  will  we  fight !'  " 

Erceldoune  laughed: 

'*  Who  is  severe  now,  Duke  ?  On  my  honour,  you  will  make  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  Discord  incarnate  flying  over  Europe  with  her  firebrand.  I 
never  took  so  poetic  a  side  of  the  service  before." 

He  strove  to  arrest  the  reckless  course  of  the  Duke's  incautious 
revelations  of  the  intentions  in  '^  high  places,"  but  it  was  useless. 
Glencairne  was  off  on  the  Foreign  Office  ill  deeds,  and  no  power  could 
have  stopped  him ;  no  power  did  until  he  had  fairly  talked  himself  hoarse, 
when  he  drank  a  deep  glass  of  claret,  and  rose,  with  reiterated  thanks  for 
his  impromptu  entertainment  as  sincere  as  they  were  voluble,  and  with 
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cordial  invitatioQ  to  his  castle  of  Benithmar,  that  stately  pile  upon  the 
Clyde. 

''And  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  also  to  return  your  hospitalities  in 
kind,"  said  Vane,  with  his  brightest  smile.  ^*  Since  you  have  the  mania 
of  perSgrinomanief  as  Guy  Patin  calls  it,  and  are  always  going  up  and 
down  Europe,  you  must  pass  continually  through  Paris.  I  can  only  hope, 
both  there  and  in  Naples,  you  will  very  soon  allow  me  the  pleasure  of 
showing  you  how  much  I  hold  myself  the  debtor  both  for  the  hospitality 
of  to-day,  and  the  acquaintance  to  which  it  has  been  so  fortunate  for  me 
as  to  lead." 

Erceldoune  bent  his  head,  and  thanked  him  courteously  hut  briefly — 
he  had  no  loye  for  honeyed  speeches — and  offered  them,  as  a  modern 
substitute  for  the  stirrup-cup,  some  cigars  of  purest  flavour,  brought 
over  by  himself  from  the  West  Indies. 

"  How  does  Victor  Vane  come  in  your  Grace's  society  ?"  he  asked  the 
Duke,  as  he  accompanied  them  across  hb  own  moor  to  put  them  en  rotUe 
for  Lord  Fitzallayne*s,  Vane  and  Polemore  having  fallen  slightly  behind 
them. 

"  How?  Eh?  Why — I  don't  know— because  he's  staying  at  Fitz's, 
to  be  sure." 

Erceldoune  raised  his  eyebrows : 

•*  Staying  there  I" 

*'  Yes.  Fitz  swears  by  him,  and  all  the  women  are  in  love  with  him, 
though  he's  a  pale^  insignificant  face,  to  my  thinking.  What  do  you 
know  of  him  ?     Anything  against  him — eh  ?" 

''  Sufficiently  about  him  to  advise  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  not  to  let 
him  glean  from  you  the  private  intentions  and  correspondence  of  the 
ministry,  or  any  instructions  they  may  have  given  their  representatives 
abroad.  Only  talk  to  him  on  such  matters  generally ;  say  no  more  to 
him  than  what  the  public  knows." 

"  What?  Ah!  indeed.  I  apprehend  you.  I  thank  you,  sir — I  thank 
you,"  said  his  Grace,  hurriedly,  conscious  that  he  had  been  somewhat  in- 
discreet, but  curious  as  any  old  gossip  in  a  'Britx}uneJUerie  or  at  an  Eng- 
lish tea-table.  ''  But  he  stands  very  well ;  he  comes  of  good  blood,  I 
think.     He  is  a  gentleman;  you  meet  him  at  the  best  Courts  abroad." 


'*  Then  what  the  deuce  is  there  against  him?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  said  there  was  anything.  Simply,  I  know  his 
character ;  I  know  he  is  an  adventurer — a  political  adventurer — associated 
with  the  ultra  parties  in  Italy  and  Hungary.  I  do  not  think  his  social 
atatus  is  anything  very  remarkable,  and  I  repeat  my  advice  :  do  not  take 
him  into  political  confidence." 

**  If  the  man  can't  be  trusted,  the  man's  a  blackguard !"  broke  in  his 
Grace. 

Erceldoune  smiled : 

"  My  dear  Duke !  la  haute  politique  will  not  admit  of  such  simplifica- 
tions. A  man  may  be  a  great  mi^n,  a  great  minister,  a  great  patriot,  but 
all  the  same  he  may  be — ^politically  speaking — a  great  cheat !  Indeed, 
is  there  a  statesman  who  is  not  one  ?" 

"  True,  true — uncomfortably  true,"  growled  his  Grace ;  "  but  of  Victor 
Vane — what's  there  against  him  ?  What  do  you  know — what  would  you 
imply?" 
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<<  I '  imply*  nothing;  it  is  the  moot  cowardly  word  in  ihe  Iftnguage.  I 
know  very  little,  and  that  little  I  have  said  to  plaoe  your  Grace  on  your 
guard ;  and  it  is  no  secret ;  Mr.  Vane  is  well  known  abroad  to  be  the 
determinate  foe  of  Austria,  and  to  be  widely  involved  in  pcrfitioal  intrigves. 
Of  his  career  I  know  no  farther  ;  and  of  what  I  have  said  he  is  weloome 
to  hear  every  word/'  said  Ereeldome,  with  a  dash  of  deoisioQ  and  im- 
patience, while  he  paused  and  pointed  to  a  road  running  roimd  a  bend  ef 
grey  heather-covered  rock  beside  a  brown  and  rapid  moor  stream,  which 
would  lead  them  by  a  short  cut  across  the  fells  homewards. 

There  they  parted  in  the  bright  warm  August  afternoon,  as  the  smi 
began  to  sink  towards  the  westward ;  his  guests  soon  lost  to  sight  behind 
the  wild  woodland  growth  of  the  half  savage  glen,  while  the  last  of  the 
Border  lords  turned  backward  to  his  solttaty  and  ruined  homestead, 
sweeping  over  the  heather  with  the  easy  swinging  step  of  the  bred 
mountaineer,  followed  by  his  brace  of  staghounds  and  two  Grordon 
setters. 

The  sun  was  shining  full  on  the  King's  Rest  as  he  returned,  and  he 
leaned  over  the  low  gate  of  the  stable  entrance,  looking  at  the  ivy-hidden 
ruins,  which  were  all  which  remained  to  him  of  the  possessions  of  a  race 
that  had  once  been  as  great  as  the  Hamilton,  the  Douglas,  or  the  Gr«me^ 
and  of  which  an  empty  title  alone  was  left  him,  as  though  to  make  his 

Eoverty  and  its  decay  more  marked.  These  did  not  often  weigh  on  him; 
e  cared  little  for  riches,  or  for  what  they  brought;  and  in  the  adventure 
and  the  vigour  of  a  starring  wandering  Kfe  there  were  a  richness  of 
colouring  and  a  fulness  of  sensation  which,  together  with  a  oertain  grand 
simplicity  that  was  natural  to  himself,  prevented  the  pale  hoes  and  nar- 
rowed lines  of  impoverished  fortunes  from  having  place  or  note.  But  now 
the  Duke^s  words  had  recalled  them ;  and  he  looked  at  the  Ring's  Rest 
with  more  of  melancholy  than  his  dauntless  and  virile  nature  often  knew. 
There,  over  the  lofty  gateway,  where  the  banner  of  a  great  feudal  Kne 
had  floated,  the  scarlet  leaves  of  the  Virginian  parasite  alone  were  given 
to  the  wind.  In  the  moat,  where  on  many  a  summer  night  die  night 
riders  had  thundered  over  the  bridge  to  scour  hill  and  dale  with  the 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  there  were  now  but  the  hoot  of  the  heron,  the 
nests  of  the  water-rat,  and  the  thick  growth  of  sedges  and  water-lilies. 
In  the  chambers  where  James  IV.  had  feasted,  and  Mary  Stuart  rested, 
and  Charles  Edward  found  his  loyalest  friends  and  safest  refuge,  the  blue 
sky  shone  through  the  open  rafters,  and  the  tattered  tapestry  trembled  on 
the  walls,  and  the  fox  and  the  bat  made  their  coverts;  the  gprand  entrance, 
the  massive  bastions,  the  stately  towers  which  had  been  there  when  the 
bold  Border  chieftains  rode  out  to  join  the  marching  of  the  elans,  had 
vanished  like  the  glories  of  Alnaschar's  dream ;  all  that  remained  to  tell 
their  place  a  mound  of  lichen-covered  ruin,  with  the  feathery  grasses 
waving  in  the  breeze ; — ^it  was  the  funeral  pile  of  a  dead  race. 

And  the  last  of  tlieir  blood,  the  last  of  their  tide,  stood  looking  at  it 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  with  a  pang  at  his  heart. 

^<  Well !  better  so  than  built  up  with  dishonoured  gold !  The  power 
and  the  pomp  are  gone,  but  the  name  at  least  is  stainless,"  thought  Fulke 
Erceldoune,  as  he  looked  away  from  the  dark  and  shattered  ruins  of  hie 
heritage,  across  the  moorland,  golden  with  its  gorse,  and  towards  the  free 
and  sunlit  distance  of  the  seas,  stretching  far  and  wide. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
JSATXNO  A80KBV  HIS  BBXiJL 

"  What  did  you  thhik  of  that  man  T*  said  Lord  f^olemore  to  Victor 
Vane  that  evening  ^ver  his  coffee  in  the  drawing-rooms,  oat  of  the  Doke's 
hearing. 

"  Think  of  him  ?  think  of  him?  Well !— I  think  he  wHi  die  a  violent 
death.*' 

"  Good  gracious  I"  said  the  peer,  with  a  little  shiver.     "  Why?" 

"  I  never  analyse !"  laughed  Victor,  softly.  "  I  ilhink  so, — because  I 
think  so.  He  will  get  shot  in  a  duel,  perhaps,  for  saying  some  barbaric 
truth  or  other  in  the  teeth  of  policy." 

'^  Who's  tSni  you  ave  prophesying  for  with  sneh  ehamingly  horrible 
romance?"  asked  a  very  pretty  woman. 

" Fellow  we  met  on  the  moor,"  answered  Polemore.  "Queer  fellow ! 
Beggar,  you  know, — holes  in  the  carpets,  rats  in  the  Tooms,— and  yet,  on 
my  honour,  Venice  goblets  and  Mexican  gold!     Absurd!** 

'*  What !  a  heggar  with  holes  in  his  coat  and  rats  in  his  podkets  with 
Venice  glass  and  Mexican  ingots !  Q,uel  galimatkta  i**  cried  the  beau- 
tiful blonde,  who  had  been  listening  languidly. 

**  No,  no  t  Not  that  sort  of  beggar,  you  know,"  interposed  Ae  peer. 
^  Man  that  lives  in  a  lot  of  ruins.  Messenger  fellow — itmched  with  him 
to-day.  Wretched  place;  only  fit  for  bats;  no  household,  no  cook,  no 
anything;  odions  dungoon !  And  yet,  on  ray  word,  if  the  fellow  isn't 
ridiculous  enough  to  serve  up  his  dry  bread  on  gold  salvers,  and  pour  his 
small  beer  into  Cinque  Cento  giasees  !'* 

**  Come,  eome  I  we  had  very  fair  wine  considering  it  was  a  Barmecide's 
feast,"  laughed  Vane. 

**  Height  of  absurdity,  you  know !"  went  on  Polemore,  waxing  almost 
eloquent  under  the  spurs  of  the  twinges  of  envy  he  had  felt  while  at 
Kmcheon.  <*  Fancy,  Lady  Augusta !  here's  a  man,  nothing  but  a  courier, 
he  says  himself,  dways  racing  up  and  down  Europe  with  hags;  so  hard 
vp  that  he  has  to  shoot  for  himself  everything  that  he  eats,  and  living 
m  a  wretched  rath^^  i  wouldn't  turn  a  dog  into;  keeps  gold  and  silver 
things  fit  for  a  prince,  and  tells  yon  bombastical  stories  about  his  ancestors 
having  been  caciques  of  Mexicol  For  my  part,  I  don't  doubt  he  stole 
them  all  T 

"  Bravo !  Bravissimof  laughed  Victor  Vane.  "  Ben  trovato,  Pole- 
more!  And  what  is  mndi  more,  Lady  Angusta,  this  Border  savage 
wears  deer-^ns  in  the  rop?h,  *  lifts'  cattle  when  the  moon's  dark,  and 
has  a  fricassee  of  young  children  boiling  in  a  caldron.  Quite  a  F antique, 
you  see !" 

"But  who  u  the  creature  ?**  asked  Lady  Augusta,  a  little  bewildered,  a 
Kttle  interested,  and  a  good  deal  amused. 

«  Oh — ^let  me  see-— ah !  he  calls  hinaself  Fulke  Eroeldoune,"  said  Pole- 
more,  with  ^n  air  of  never  having  seen  the  title  in  Burke,  and  of  having 
strong  reasons  for  believing  it  a  false  one. 

A  man  standing  near,  a  colonel  of  the  Guards,  turned  at  the  name. 

"  Fulke  £roeldoune  ?     You  are  talking  of  Erceldoune  ?    Best  fellow  in 
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the  world,  and  has  the  handsomest  strain  of  black-tan  Gordon  setters,  bred 
on  the  Regent  and  Rake  cross,  going  anywhere." 

**  Oh — eii — do  you  know  him,  then  ?**  murmured  Polemore,  a  little  dis- 
comfited. 

''  Rather !  First  steeple-chaser  in  the  two  countries;  tremendous  pots 
always  on  him.  Know  him! — ask  the  Shire  men!  Sayed  my  life,  by 
the  way,  last  year — fished  me  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  when  I  was  all 
Ibut  spent ;  awful  tempest  at  the  time ;  very  nearly  drowned  himself.  Is 
;he  here,  do  you  say?*' 

*^  He's  at  that  wretched  rathole  of  his,"  grumbled  Polemore,  sorely  in 
-wrath. 

"  King's  Rest  ?  By  George — didn't  know  that !  Go  and  see  him  to- 
morrow. 

<<  What  remarkably  conflicting  statements  1"  murmured  Lady  Augusta, 
with  languid  amusement.  '*  A  beggar  and  a  savage ! — a  preux  chevalier 
and  a  paladin  of  chivalry !  Singular  combination  this — what  is  it? — 
Fulke  Erceldoune." 

*^  Nay/'  laughed  Vane,  "  it  was  a  combination  common  enough  in  the 
old  days  of  chivalry,  and  our  friend  seems  to  me  better  suited  to  the 
Cinque  Cento  than  the  present  century.  Just  the  sort  of  man  to  have 
been  a  Knight  Templar  with  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  an  adventurer  with 
Pizarro,  with  no  capital  and  no  credit  but  his  Toledo  blade." 

"Trash!"  said  the  Guardsman,  with  impatient  disdain  that  absolutely 
almost  roused  him  into  energy.  '*  Erceldoune  is  a  splendid  fellow,  Lady 
Augusta.  I  only  wbh  you  could  see  him  ride  to  hounds.  In  saddle ;  ia 
sport;  on  a  yacht  deck  in  a  storm;  with  any  big  game  you  like — pigs, 
bisons,  tigers;  swimming  in  the  Turkish  waters  in  mid -winter;  potting 
lions  with  the  Kabyles  and  the  Zouaves — put  him  where  you  will,  he's 
never  at  a  loss,  never  beaten,  and  can  do  more  than  twenty  men  put 
together.  Dash  and  science,  you  know ;  when  you  get  the  two  together 
they  always  win.  As  for  money — all  the  good  old  names  are  impoverished 
now,  and  it's  the  traders  only  who  have  any  gilding." 

With  which  fling  at  Polemore — whose  fathers  were  of  the  Cotton- 
ocracy— the  Guardsman,  something  disgusted  at  having  been  entrapped 
into  such  a  near  approach  to  anything  like  interest  and  excitement,  turned 
away,  and  began  to  murmur  pretty  nothings,  in  the  silkiest  and  sleepiest 
of  tones,  into  the  ear  of  a  Parisian  marquise. 

"Extreme  readiness  to  break  your  neck,  and  extreme  aptitude  for 
animal  slaughter,  always  appear  to  be  the  English  criterion  of  your  capa- 
bilities and  your  cardinal  virtues,"  murmured  Vane,  with  his  low,  light 
laugh,  while  Polemore,  sulkily  agg^eved,  muttered  to  himself: 

'^  Man  that's  a  beggar  to  keep  Mexican  things,  and  have  his  bare  bones 
served  up  on  gold  dishes — ridiculous,  preposterous!  If  he's  so  poor  he 
must  be  m  debt,  and  if  he's  in  debt  he  ouc^ht  to  sell  them,  out  of  commoa 
honesty.     Cheats  his  creditors — clearly  cheats  his  creditors !" 

Ana  so — having  broken  his  bread  and  eaten  his  salt — ^they  talked  of 
him :  there  are  a  few  rude  nomad  Arab  virtues  that  have  died  out  with 
dvilisation;  and  the  Shiekh  will  keep  faith  with  you  and  return  your  hos- 
pitalities better  than  Society. 

That  evening,  a  Dalmatian,  who  was  the  body-servant  of  Victor  Vane, 
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a  very  polished,  Paris-trained,  and  confidentially  nsefiil  person,  rode  over 
to  the  little  station  nearest  Lord  Fitzallayne's,  and  sent  a  telegram,  which 
he  read  from  a  slip  of  paper,  and  which  was  headed :  <*  From  Victor  Vane, 
£sq.,  Glenmure,  N.B.,  to  the  Count  Conrad  Constantine  Fhaulcon,  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  122,  bis,  Paris."  It  ran  thns,  save  that  it  was  in  a  polyglot 
jumhle  of  languages  that  would  have  defied  any  translation  without  a  key  : 

*'  The  Border  Eagle  flies  eastward.  Clip  the  last  feather  of  the  wing. 
Only  La  Hociola.   Finesse  or  Smooth  Bores,  a  pluisir.  Take  no  steps  till 

beyond   the  Ring's.     Then  make  sure,  even  if White  coats  in 

full  muster;  Crescent  horns  up;  Perfide,  as  usual,  brags  but  won't  draw. 
N.B.  The  Eagle  will  give  you  beak  and  talons." 

Which,  simply  translated,  meant — 

"  Sir  Fulke  Erceldoune,  Queen's  Courier,  will  take  the  F.  O.  bags  into 
the  Principalities.  Relieve  him  of  the  last  despatches  be  has  with  him. 
We  only  want  the  smallest  bag.  I  leave  you  to  choose  how  to  manage 
this;  either  with  a  successful  intrigue  or  a  sure  rifle-shot.  Do  not  stop 
him  till  he  is  beyond  Turin.  Secure  the  papers,  even  if  you  have  to  take 
his  life  to  get  them.  The  Austrians  are  in  strong  force  in  Galicia ; 
matters  in  Turkey  are  against  us ;  England,  as  usual,  bullies,  but  will  not 
be  drawn  into  a  war.  ST.B.  This  Erceldoune  will  give  you  trouble,  and 
fight  hard." 

And  being  translated  by  the  recipient  in  all  its  intricacies  of  implica- 
tion and  <8mmand,  would  mean  far  more. 

The  tired  telegraph  clerk,  who  yawned  and  did  nothing  all  day  long  in 
the  little  out-of- the- world  Border  station,  save  when  he  sent  a  message 
for  the  lodge  to  town,  rubbed  his  heavy  eyes,  stared,  told  off  the  jumbled 
Babel  of  phrases  with  bewildered  brain,  and  would  bu^ly  have  telegraphed 
them  all  in  due  order  and  alphabet  but  for  the  dexterous  care  of  the  Dal- 
matian. 

While  the  message  was  being  spelled  out,  the  night-express  dashed  into 
the  station,  with  red  lamps  gleaming  through  the  late  moonless  night, 
and  its  white  steam  cloud  flung  far  out  on  the  gloom,  flashing  on  its  way 
from  Edinburgh  across  the  Border  land, — a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  dark 
loose  coat  of  soft  Canadian  furs,  with  a  great  cheroot  in  his  mouth,  ran  up 
the  station  stairs,  and  threw  down  his  gold: 

«< First  class  to  town;— all  right?" 

He  took  his  ticket,  flung  open  a  door  of  an  unoccupied  carriage,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  seat  with  the  rapidity  of  a  man  used  never  to  idle 
time  and  never  to  be  kept  waiting  by  others,  and  the  express,  with  a  clash 
and  a  clang,  darted  out  into  the  darkness,  plunging  down  into  the  gloom 
as  into  the  yawning  mouth  of  Avernus,  its  track  &intly  told  by  the 
wraith-like  smoke  of  the  wreathing  steam  and  the  scarlet  gleam  of  the 
ai^al-lamps. 
5  ,  The  Dalmatian  had  looked  after  him  with  some  curiosity : 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  he  asked  the  clerk. 

*'  Sir  Fulke  Erceldoune,  of  the  King's  Rest.  He's  a  Queen's  mes- 
senger, you  know,  always  rushing  about  at  unearthly  times,  like  a  wan- 
dering Jew.     I  say,  what  the  dickens  is  that  word  ;  Arabic,  ain't  it  ?" 

The  Dalmatian,  with  a  smile,  looked  after  the  train,  then  turned  and 
spelt  out  the  words  till  all  had  been  told  off,  and  passed  onward  on  their 
way. 
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**  That*8  Mr.  Tiotor  Vane's  Talet;  1^  (air  ofaap,  who  bMugfat  bs  many 
trap6  at  a  woman ; — Bvwh  gibberiflh,  too !  If  that  ain*t  a  rum  start 
somehow  or  other,  Fm  a  Datehman,''  thought  the  telegri^hist,  ^rith  a 
yawn,  retoniine  to  his  dog-eaved  green-ooyered  shilliDg  novel,  relating 
the  puDgent  adrentures  of  a  soiled  dove  qt  St.  John's  Wood,  a^d  show- 
ing beyond  all  doubt — if  anybody  ever  doubted  it  yet — that  virtue,  after 
starving  on  three-halfpenoe  a  shirt,  will  be  rewarded  with  pneQmonia  and 
the  parish  shell,  while  vtoe  eats  her  traflSes,  drinks  her  C6te  wines,  and 
retires  with  saperb  toilettes,  and  a  competenoe,  to  turn  repentant  and 
respectable  at  leisure.  Meanwhile,  the  night-express  rushed  on  through 
silent  hills  and  sleeping  hamlets,  over  dark  water-pools  and  through 
bright  gaslit  cities,  while  above  head  the  electric  message  Hashed,  oat- 
stripping  steam,  and  flying,  like  a  courier  of  the  air,  towards  France 
before  Fulke  Eiceldonne. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THX  aBQUXBM  OV  ▲  OaTSTALLISn)  VIOLST. 

With  noon  on  the  morrow  iihe  best-known  messenger  in  the  service 
reported  himself  at  the  Foreign  Office,  received  despatches  for  Paris, 
Turin,  and  Jassy,  and  started  with  the  F.  O.  bags  as  usiul  express, 
talking  with  some  men  of  the  11th  Hussars,  as  t^ey  rattlea  down  to 
Folkestone,  of  shootings  that  were  to  let,  of  stud  greyhounds,  of  screw 
yachts,  of  a  great  case  of  '*  welshing"  just  notorious  at  the  ducal  meeting, 
of  quagga  and  rhinocerol  hunting  in  the  Zambesi,  of  salmon  leaps  in 
Highland  and  American  waters,  of  a  great  sale  of  weight-carriers,  of  the 
promises  of  punt  shooting  in  the  Solent,  of  the  dogs  to  be  entered  for 
that  year's  Coquetdale,  and  similar  topics  of  the  coming  autumn. 

Had  any  preset  told  him,  that  as  ne  lay  back  in  the  mail-train,  idly 
talking  of  these  things,  with  a  evrled  silver  Eastern  pipe  coming  out  of 
his  sweeping  moustaches,  and  papers  of  critical  European  import  in  the 
white  bags  lying  at  his  feet,  Chance  was  drifting  him  at  its  wanton 
caprice  as  idly  and  as  way wafdly  as  the  feathery  smoke  it  floated  down 
on  the  wind,  Erceldoune  would  have  contemptuously  deuied  that  Chance 
could  ever  affect  a  life  justly  balanced  and  rightly  held  in  reiri.  He 
would  have  said  Chance  was  a  deity  for  women,  fatalists,  and  fools ;  a 
Fetish  worshipped  by  the  Hind.  The  Border  chiefs  of  the  King's  Rest 
had  believed  in  the  might  of  a  strong  arm  and  in  the  justice  cleft  by 
a  long  two-edged  sword,  and  left  weaklings  to  bow  to  Hazard : — and  the 
spirit  of  their  creed  was  still  his. 

Yet  he  might  have  read  a  lesson  from  the  death  of  the  moorland  eag^e; 
^-one  chance  shot  from  the  barrel  hid  in  the  heather,  and  power,  etrengdi, 
liberty,  keen  sigfit,  and  lordly  sovereignty  of  soHtude  were  over,  and  the 
king-bird  reeled  and  fell ! 

But  to  draw  the  parable  would  not  have  been  at  all  like  his  vigorous 
nature ; — a  state  courier  has  not  much  habitude  or  taste  for  Oriental 
metaphors  and  highly-spiced  romances,  and  he  had  too  much  of  the 
soldier,  the  Shikari,  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the  Arab  ascetic  combined 
in  him  to  leave  him  anything  whatever  of  the  poet  or  the  dreamer. 
Men  of  action  may  have  grave,  but  they  never  have  visionary  thoughts. 
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and  life  with  Erceldoane  was  too  gallant:,  strong,  and  rapid  a  fltreanv— 
ever  in  ineeaiant  motion,  though  calm  enough,  as  deep  waters  mostly 
are — to  leave  htm  leisure  or  inclination  to  loiter  itngermglj  or  dreamily 
upon  its  hanks.     Reflection  was  hahitual,  imagination  was  alien  to  him. 

By  midnight  the  Queen's  messenger  reached  Paris,  and  left  his  de- 
spatches at  the  English  Embassy ;  there  was  no  intense  pressure  of  haste 
to  get  Turin-wards  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  far  Eiastern  Principalities  by 
the  Friday,  and  he  waited  for  the  eariy  mail  train  to  the  South,  instead 
of  taking  a  special  one,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  to  get  across 
the  Alps,  if  a  few  hours  were  left  under  his  own  control  in  a  city, 
Ero^doiroe  never  slept  them  away ;  he  slept  in  a  railway  carriage, 
a  travellin?  carriage,  on  deck,  in  a  desert,  on  a  raft  rushing  down 
some  broa3  river  that  made  die  only  highway  through  Bulgarian  or 
Boumelian  forests — «aywhere  where  novelty,  discomfort,  exposure,  or 
danger  would  have  been  likely  to  banish  sleep  from  most  men,  but  in  a 
city  he  neglected  it  with  an  independence  of  that  necessity  of  life  which 
is  charaoteiistae  of  the  present  day,  and  would  horrify  Sancho  Pansa. 
There  is  a  caf^,  whether  in  the  Rue  Lafitte,  Rivoli,  Castiglione,  or  La 
Paiz,  matters  not,  which  I  will  call  the  Caf^  Minuit ;  here,  in  the  great 
gilded  salon,  with  its  innumerable  mirrors  and  consoles  and  little  oval 
tables  if  yon  be  alone,  or  in  the  petfts  cabinets,  with  their  rosewood  and 
gilding  and  green  velvet  and  rose  satin  if  there  be  a  bouquet  to  be  tossed 
down  beside  you  on  the  marble  slab,  and  the  long  eyes  of  a  Laure 
or  Aglae  to  flash  over  the  carte  and  sparkle  over  the  wines,  while 
«  pretty  painted  fan  taps  an  impatient  rataplan  or  gives  you  a  soft 
g&nffietade,  you  will  find  after  nridnight — they  don't  come  much  before 
— a  choice  but  heterogeneous  gathering  of  habitues.  Secretaries  of  all 
the  legations,  Queen's  messengers.  Charivari  writers.  Eastern  travellers, 
great  feuilletonists,  great  artists,  princes  if  they  have  any  wit  beneath 
their  purples'  (and  this  is  not  as  unknown  on  the  omer  side  of  the  Channel 
as  it  is  on  this),  authors  of  any  or  all  nations — all,  in  a  word,  that  is 
raciest,  wittiest,  and,  in  their  own  sense,  most  select  in  Paris,  are  to  be 
met  with  at  the  Caf§  Minuit,  if  you  be  of  the  initiated.  If  you  be  not, 
you  may  enter  the  caf6  of  course,  since  it  is  open  to  all  the  world,  and 
sup  there  off  what  fnaeedoines  and  purees  you  will,  but  you  will  still 
remain  virtually  outside  it. 

Erceldoune  was  well  known  there  ;  it  is  in  such  republics  only  that  a 
?Dan  is  welcomed  for  what  he  is,  and  what  he  has  done,  not  for  what  he  is 
worth.  He  was  as  renowned  in  Paris  because  he  was  so  utterly  unlike 
the  Parisians,  as  he  was  renowned  in  the  East  because  he  so  closely 
resembled  the  Arabs ;  and  he  entered  the  Cafe  Minuit  for  the  few  hours 
ivhich  lay  between  his  arrival  at  the  embassy  and  his  departure  for 
Turin. 

Kone  of  his  own  special  set  had  dropped  in  just  then  ;  the  debut  of  a 
new  dancer,  and  a  great  reception  at  the  Spanish  Ambassador's,  were 
dividing  Paris  that  night,  and  the  caf^  had  not  yet  filled.  As  he  sat  at 
•his  accustomed  table,  glancing  through  GaUgnani^  eating  Julieiine  soup, 
Aod  drinking  his  Cr6me  de  Bonzy,  with  the  light  from  the  gaselier  above 
shed  full  on  his  face — a  face  better  in  unison  with  drooping  desert-palms, 
and  a  gleaming  stand  of  rifles,  and  the  dusky  glow  of  a  deep  sunset  on 
Niger  or  on  Nile,  for  its  setting  and  background,  than  with  the  gilt 
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arabesques  and  florid  hues  and  white  gaslight  of  a  French  caCS — a  neir 
coiner,  who  had  entered  shortly?afiterwards  and  seated  himself  at  the  same 
table,  addressed  him  on  some  topic  of  the  hour,  and  pushed  him  an  open 
case  of  some  dainty  scented  cigarettes. 

Erceldoune  courteously  declined  them ;  he  always  smoked  his  own 
Turkish  tobacco,  and  would  as  Soon  have  used  Bulli's  cosmetiques  as  a 
woman's  perfumed  cigars ;  and,  answering  the  remark,  went  on  with  his 
Julienne  while  he  looked  at  the  speaker.  He  was  accustomed  to  read 
men  thoroughly  and  rapidly,  even  if  they  carried  their  passports  in 
cipher.  What  he  saw  opposite  him  was  a  magnificently  made  man,  with 
a  face  of  most  picturesque  and  brilliant  beauty  of  a  purely  foreign  type, 
with  the  eyes  long,  dark,  and  melting,  and  features  perfectly  cut  as  any 
cameo's.  He  might  have  sat  to  a  painter  for  Lamoral  d'Egmont,  or 
for  one  of  Fra  Moreale's  i^eckless,  nobly-born  Free  Lances,  and  might 
have  passed  for  five-and-thirty  at  tlie  most,  till  you  looked  closely  at  the 
lines  in  the  rich  reckless  beauty,  and  caught  a  certain  look  in  the  lus- 
trous  half-veiled  eyes;  and  then  you  would  have  given  him,  justly,  fifteen 
full  years  more. 

Erceldoune  gave  him  one  glance,  and  though  there  was  little  doubt 
about  his  type  and  his  order,  he  had  known  men  of  both  by  the  hundreds. 

''  Paris  IS  rather  empty,  monsieur  ?  Sapristi !  The  asphalte  in  Au- 
gust would  be  too  much  for  a  salamander,"  pursued  the  stranger  over  his 
Bouillabaisse ;  he  spoke  excellent  French,  with  a  mellifluous  Southern 
accent  not  of  France. 

Erceldoune  assented.  Like  all  travellers  or  men  used  to  the  world  he 
liked  a  stranger  full  as  well  as  a  friend  for  a  companion,  perhaps  rather 
the  better;  but  he  was  naturally  silent,  and  seldom  spoke  much,  save 
when  strongly  moved  or  much  prepossessed  by  those  whom  he  conversed 
with :  then  he  would  be  eloquent  enough,  but  that  was  rare. 

**  Thousands  come  to  Paris  this  time  of  the  year,  but  only  to  pass 
through  it  en  route,  as  I  dare  say  you  are  doing  yourself,  monsieur  ?" 
went  on  the  Greek,  if  such  he  were,  as  Erceldoune  judged  him  by  the 
long  almond  eyes  and  the  perfect  features  worthy  of  Phidias' s  ciiisely 
rarely  seen  without  some  Athenian,  Ionian,  or  Thessalian  blood. 

"  For  the  season  the  city  is  tolerably  full;  travellers  keep  it  so,  as  you 
say,"  answered  Erceldoune,  who  was  never  to  be  entrapped  into  talking 
of  himself. 

**  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  people  to  travel  in  flocks,  like  swallows  and 
sheep,"  said  his  vivacious  neighbour,  whose  manners  were  very  careles% 
graceful,  and  thoroughly  polished,  if  they  had  a  dash  of  the  Bohemian,  the 
Adventurer,  and  the  Free  Lance.  '<  A  terrible  mistake  1  Overcrowds  the 
inns,  the  steamers,  and  the  railway  carriages;  thins  the  soups,  doubles 
the  price  of  wines,  and  teaches  guides  to  look  on  themselves  as  de  luxe, 
to  be  paid  for  accordingly;  makes  a  Nile  sunset  ridiculous  by  being 
witnessed  by  a  mob ;  and  turns  Luxor  and  Jupiter  Ammon  into  dust  and 
prose  by  having  a  tribe  of  donkeys  and  dragomen  rattled  over  their 
stones !  A  fearful  mistake.  If  you  are  social  and  gregarious,  stay  in  a 
city ;  but  if  you  are  speculative  and  Ishmaelesque,  travel  in  solitude. 
Eh,  monsieur  ?'* 

**  If  you  can  find  it.     But  you  have  to  travel  far  to  get  into  solitudes 
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in  these  days.  Have  you  seen  this  evening's  Times  f  answered  Ercel- 
doune. 

*' A  thousand  thanks!**  said  the  other,  as  he  looked  down  the  tele- 
grams. '*  Wonderful  thing,  your  Times !  Does  the  work  in  England 
that  secret  police  do  in  Vienna,  hayonets  do  here,  and  confetti  to  the 
populace,  and  galleys  to  the  patriots,  do  in  Rome." 

*'  Scarcely !  The  Times  would  rather  say  it  prevents  England's  having 
need  of  any  of  those  continental  arguments,"  said  Erceldoune,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  tossed  the  brandy  into  his  co£fee. 

The  Southern  laughed,  as  from  under  his  silky  lashes  he  flashed  a 
swift  glance  at  the  Queen's  messenger.  He  would  have  preferred  it  if 
there  had  been  less  decision  and  command  about  the  dark  haughty  tke 
de  soldatf  and  less  power  in  the  length  of  limb,  the  superb  sinew,  and 
the  supple  wrist,  as  it  lay  resting  on  the  marble  slab  of  the  caii. 

*'  Basta !  Governments  should  give  the  people  plenty  to  eat  and 
plenty  to  laugh  at ;  they  would  never  be  troubled  with  6meutes  then,  or 
hear  anything  more  aliout  'liberty!'  A  sleek,  well-fed',  happy  fellow 
never  turned  patriot  yet ;  he  who  takes  a  dagger  for  his  country  only 
takes  it  because  he  has  no  loaf  of  bread  to  cut  with  it,  or  feels  inclined  to 
slit  his  own  throat !" 

'*  A  sound  policy,  and  a  very  simple  one." 

'^  All  sound  things  are  simple,  monsieur !  It  is  the  sham  and  rotten 
ones  that  want  an  intricate  scaffolding  to  keep  them  from  falling;  the 
perfect  arch  stands  without  girders.  '  Panem  et  Circenses'  will  always 
be  the  first  article  of  good  governments ;  when  the  people  are  in  good 
humour  they  never  seethe  into  malcontents." 

'<  Then  I  suppose  you  would  hold  that  cheap  provisions  and  low  taxes 
would  quiet  this  insurrectionary  stir  in  Southern  Europe,  and  let  us  hear 
no  more  of '  nationalities?' "  said  Erceldoune,  as  he  drank  off  his  demi-tasse. 
His  companion  was  piquant  in  his  discourse  and  polished  in  his  style,  but 
he  did  not  particularly  admire  him ;  and  when  he  did  not  admire  people, 
he  had  a  way  of  holding  them  at  arm's  length. 

"  '  Nationalities  ?'  Bidiculous  prejudices !  Myths  that  would  die  to- 
morrow, only  ministers  like  to  keep  a  handy  reason  on  the  shelf  to  make 
a  raid  on  their  neighbour,  or  steal  an  inch  or  two  of  frontier  when  the 
spirit  moves  them,"  laughed  the  other,  and  his  laugh  was  a  soft  silvery 
chime,  pleasant  to  the  ear  as  a  woman's.  "  Pooh  !  a  man's  nationalities 
are  where  he  gets  the  best  wage  and  the  cheapest  meat^  specially  in 
these  prosaic  profoundly-practical  times,  when  there  is  no  chivalry,  no 
dash,  no  colour ;  when  the  common-place  thrives  ;  when  we  turn  Egyptian 
mummies  into  railway  fuel,  and  find  Pharaoh's  dust  make  a  roaring  fire; 
when  we  turn  crocuses  into  veratrin  for  our  sore-throats,  and  violets  into 
confitures  for  our  eating !  A  detestable  age,  truly  !  Fancy  the  barbarism 
of  crystallising  and  crunching  a  violet !  The  flower  of  Clemence  Isaure, 
and  all  the  poets  after  her,  condemned  to  the  degradation  of  becoming  a 
bonbon  !  Can  anything  be  more  typical  of  the  prosaic  atrocity  of  this 
ag;e  ?     Impossible !" 

^*  With  such  acute  feelings,  you  must  find  the  menu  du  diner  ex- 
cessively restricted.  With  so  much  synopathy  for  a  violet,  what  must  be 
your  philanthropy  for  a  pheasant !"  said  Erceldoune,  quietlyi  who  was  not 
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disposed  to  puraue  the  Monody  of  a  Vkdet  in  tbe  Cafo  Miiuiit,  though 
the  man  to  a  certain  extent  amused  him. 

At  that  moment  the  foreigner  rose  a  little  hastily,  left  his  ice-cream 
unfinished,  and,  with  a  gay,  graceful  adieu,  went  out  of  the  salon,  which 
was  now  filling  as  the  hahitu^s  flocked  in  from  the  Op^ra.  "  A  hand- 
some  fellow,  and  talks  well,"  thought  Erc^oune,  wringing  the  rich 
amber  Moselle  firom  his  long  moustaches,  when  he  was  left  aLne  at  the 
marble  table  in  the  heat,  and  light,  and  movement  of  the  fflittering  cafe. 
"  I  know  the  Fraternity  well  enough,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
members^  I  dare  say.  He  did  not  waste  much  of  his  science  oa  me ;  he 
saw  it  wouUi  be  profitless  work.  On  my  word,  the  Wit  and  ability  and 
good  manners  those  fellows  fritter  away  in  their  order  would  make  then 
invaluable  in  a  Chaocellerie,  and  fit  them  for  any  State  office  in  the  world." 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  English  Legation  and  a  French  diplotnatist 
entered  and  claimed  his  attention  at  that  instant,  and  he  gave  no  more 
thought  to  the  champion  of  the  crystallised  riolets,  whom,  justly  or 
wrongly  as  it  might  chance,  he  had  classed  with  the  renowned  Legion  of 
Chevaliers  d'Industrie,  and  whose  somewhat  abrupt  departure  he  had  at- 
tributed either  to  his  own  lack  of  promise  as  a  piausibie  subject  for  experi- 
mentalising upon,  or  to  the  appearance  in  the  caf^  of  some  tnouehard  of 
the  Bureau  Secret,  whom  the  vivacious  hewailer  of  the  &te  of  sugared 
Yiolets  in  this  Age  of  Prose  dkl  not  care  to  encounter. 

Erceldoune  thought  no  more  of  htm  then  and  thenceforward :  he  would 
have  thought  more  had  the  mirrors  of  the  Caf(^  Minuit  been  Paracelsus' 
or  Agrippa's  nairours  of  Granunarye,  and  he  had  seen  foreshadowed  in 
their  gaslit  glass,  where  they  would  again  meet,  how  they  would  again 
part. 

The  long  console-ghiss,  with  its  curled  gas*brancfaes  and  its  roee-hued 
draperies,  and  its  reflex  oip  the  gilding,  the  glitter,  the  silver,  the  damask, 
the  fruit,  the  wines^  and  the  crowds  of  the  Paris  cafe^  would  have  been 
darkened  with  night-shadows  and  deep  forest  foliage,  and  the  tumult  of 
close  struggles  for  life  or  death,  and  the  twil%ht  hush  of  dobtered  aisles, 
and  the  rich  glow  of  Eastern  waters,  and  the  silent  gloom  of  ancient  God- 
forgotten  cities ;  and,  from  out  the  waving,  shadowy,  changing  daricness 
of  all,  there  would  have  looked  a  woman's  faee  with  fathomless,  luminous 
eyes,  and  lustrous  hair  with  a  golden  light  upon  it,  and  a  strange  smile 
of  sadness  on  the  lips — the  face  of  a  Temptress  or  of  an  Angel? 

But  the  minor  had  no  Magic  of  the  Future ;  the  glass  reflected  nothing 
save  the  gas-jets  of  the  rusty  sconces,  and  Fulke  Erceldoune  sat  there  in 
Paris  that  night,  drinking  his  iced  Shine  wines,  and  smoking  his  curled 
Arabian  meerschaum,  knowing  nothing  of  what  lay  before  him,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  blind  wanderers  in  the  twihght,  travellers  in  strange  countries 
as  we  are  at  best  in  life. 

• 

*<  Salaried  to  keep  in  saddle !  Paid  to  post  up  and  down  Europe  !'*  he 
had  said,  with  a  certain  disdun,  for  Erceldoune  at  eight-aod-thirty  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Queen's  messenger;  a  State  courier,  bound 
to  serve  at  a  State  summons;  faddung  himself  in  readiness  for  Russia 
or  Teheran,  for  ice-fields  or  sun-scorched  tropics,  for 'the  swamps  of 
Mexico  or  the  roae  plains  of  Persia,  at  a  second's  notice.  But  he 
suited  his  life,  and  his  life  him,  strikingly  well  for  all  that ;  for  he  was 
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a  keen  sportsman,  and  the  first  rider  in  Europe,  was  equally  at  his  ease 
in  an  Arab  camp  and  a  Paris  cafe,  in  a  Polish  snow-storm,  with  the 
wolves  bimng  in  wrath  and  famine  about  the  sleigh,  and  in  the  chan- 
cellerie  of  a  British  plenipotentiary,  with  the  wits,  the  bores,  the  ffaudinsy 
and  the  epigrammatists  of  its  paid  and  uapaid  Dips  ;  and  had  an  iron 
constitution,  a  frame  steeled  to  all  changes  of  climate  or  inroads  of 
latigue,  and  that  coolness  under  close  peril,  and  utter  indifferenoe  to  per- 
sonal indulgence,  which  made  him  renowned  in  the  messenger  service, 
and  as  at  home  in  the  Desert  as  a  Sheikh.  Indeed,  the  Desert-life  could 
not  have  been  sterner,  and  freer,  and  simpler  than  that  which  Eroeldoune 
bad  led  from  his  boyhood,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit;  and 
his  character  had  gained  by  it  the  inflexible  strength  of  his  physical 
sinew ;  he  had  as  much  of  the  Desert  chief  in  him  as  he  had  of  the  man 
of  the  world. 

His  father — Regency  Erceldoune,  as  he  was  called,  from  his  alliance 
with  "  the  mad  Prince  and  Poynings"— 4iad  been  a  gambler,  a  rou^,  a 
debauch^,  and  a  drunkard,  though  a  gentleman,  confound  him,  with  it 
all.  Such  orgies  as  George  Rex  had  at  the  Cross  Deep,  his  friend  and 
favourite  had  at  King's  Best,  mad,  witty,  riotous,  and  shameless  as  the 
worst  days  of  lascivious  Rome.  Lands  and  money  went  in  them  iill 
there  were  neither  left ;  and  his  son,  brought  to  them  and  taught  them, 
while  he  was  nothing  but  a  child,  had  sickened  of  the  vice  in  which  he 
was  steeped  as  thoroughly  as,  had  be  been  brought  up  by  precisians,  he 
would  have  craved  and  loved  it.  He  saw  men  levelled  with  brutes,  and 
made  far  more  bestial  than  the  beasts;  and  his  {»t>ud  nature  reared  itself 
out  of  the  slough,  and  refused  the  slavery  of  sensuality.  If  he  were  too 
early  contaminated,  he  was  all  the  earlier  revolted.  Nine  out  of  ten  it 
would  have  wrecked,  Fulke  Erceldoime  it  made  haughtily  and  contemptu- 
ously ascetic. 

When  he  was  twenty-two  his  &ther  died ;  and  he  was  left  the  last 
JIaster  of  King's  Rest  (by  the  old  title  long  dropped  ia  desuetude),  with 
aome  miles  of  moorland  and  a  beggared  fortune,  not  a  single  relative,  and 
not  a  chance  of  a  career.  A  certain  wild  and  witty  peer,  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  org^  of  the  Chartreuse — saying  noting  to  him,  for 
the  Erceldoone  blood  was  famoua  for  a  lofty  and  stoical  pride,  which 
perished  rather  than  bend — got  him  offered  a  messengership  ;  and  his 
£rst  renocmtre  with  offidals  at  the  Foreign  Office  was  characteiistic,  and 
had  not  a  little  influence  on  his  career*  In  the  Boani-room^  at  the  hour 
be  was  being  received  by  these  sleepy  and  solemn  personages  the  Heads 
of  a  department,  there  lounged  in  a  certain  minister,  a«  celebrated  for  his 
cheery  and  fiacetious  humour,  as  for  his  successful  and  indomitable  states- 
snanMiip ;  for  his  off-hand  good  nature  as  for  his  foreign  policies.  The 
Heads  bowed  submissive  before  my  lord ;  my  lord,  with  a  bit  of  verbena 
i&  his  month  and  a  white  hat  stuck  •vet  his  eyes,  gave  his  rapid,  lucid 
orders,  and,  as  he  was  lounging  out  again,  put  up  his  eye-glass  at  Ezcel- 


**  Messengership  ?  We've  toe  many  messengers  abeady,"  he  said, 
cutting  in  two  the  reply  of  the  Boaid  to  his  interrogation.  *'  Only  ride 
over  one  another's  way,  and  lose  half  the  baga  among  diem.  Who  are 
you,  sir?" 

^*  Fulke  Erceldoune,"  said  the  Boeder  lord,  with  no  birthright  but  some 
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barren  acres  of  heather,  retorning  the  great  Minister's  stare  as  calmly 
and  as  haughtily ;  insolence  he  would  not  have  brooked  from  an  em- 
peror. 

**  Erceldoune !  God  bless  my  soul,  your  father  and  I  were  like  brothers 
once/'  said  his  lordship,  breaking  off  his  sharp  autocratic  cross-examina- 
tion for  his  sans  fagon  good-hearted  familiarity  of  tone,  most  usual  and 
congenial  with  him.  "  Not  a  very  holy  fraternity  either !  Monks  of 
Medmenham !  Who  sent  you  up  for  a  messengership  ?  Lord  Long- 
bourn  ?  Ah !  very  happy  to  appoint  you.  Go  in  for  your  examination 
'  as  soon  as  you  like." 

**  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  no.  •  You  have  said,  *  You  have  too  many  mes- 
sengers already.'  " 

The  minister  stared  a  minute,  and  then  laughed. 

"Pooh,  pooh!  Never  mind  what  I  said!  If  you're  like  what  your 
father  was,  you  won't  complain  of  a  sinecure." 

The  boy-master  of  King's  Rest  bowed  to  the  cabinet  councillor  with 
a  grand  and  high-bred  courtesy,  and  a  hauteur  depuissanoe  d  puissance, 
though  the  one  had  not  a  sou,  and  the  other  had  the  Garter. 

*'  I  am  not  what  he  was,  Lord  Lessington  ;  and  I  do  not  take  money 
from  the  State,  if  the  State  do  not  need  my  services.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  seek  a  pension !" 

The  great  statesman  stared  at  him  a  second  with  a  blank  amazement; 
his  condescension  had  never  met  with  such  a  rebuff  and  such  a  scruple 
in  all  his  leng^  of  years  and  of  ofiGioe.  The  grave  and  reverend  H^ids 
that  bent  to  the  earth  in  docility  and  servility  before  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  gazed  at  the  offender  with  such  horror  of  reprobation  as 
the  members  of  the  Inquisition  might  have  bestowed  on  a  blasphemer 
who  had  reviled  the  Host  and  rebelled  against  the  Holy  See.  The 
beggared  Border  chief  stood  his  ground  calmly  and  indifferently;  he  had 
said  simply  what  he  meant,  and,  in  the  pride,  of  his  youth  and  his  ruin, 
he  was  grandly  careless  whether  he  had  closed  the  door  of  every  career 
upon  himself,  and  condemned  himself  to  starve  for  life  on  his  profitless 
acres  of  tarn  and  gorse. 

Lessington  looked  at  him,  with  his  bit  of  verbena  in  his  teeth,  and  his 
keen  blue  eyes  reading  the  boy  through  and  through;  then  a  rich 
humour  lighted  up  their  glittering  azure  light,  and  he  laughed  aloud 
— a  mellow,  ringing,  Irish  mirth,  that  startled  all  the  drowsy  echoes  and 
pompous  stillness  of  Downing-street 

<'  You  hit  hard  and  straight,  my  young  Sir  Fulke  ?  Very  dangerous 
habit,  sir,  and  very  expensive;  get  rid  of  it !  Go  before  the  commis- 
sioners to-morrow,  and  pass  your  examination.  I'll  give  you  an  attache- 
ship,  if  you  like  it  better,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  do  for  diplomacy!  I 
shall  see  you  again.     Good  day  to  you." 

The  minister  nodded,  and  len  the  Board-room  with  as  much  dash  and 
lightness  in  his  step  when  he  ran  down  stairs,  as  if  he  were  still  a  Harrow 
boy;  and,  in  that  two  minutes' interview  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Elrceldoune 
had  made  a  friend  for  life  in  one  who — if  he  had  a  short  political 
memory,  and  took  up  policies,  or  treaties,  and  dropped  them  again  with 
a  charming  facility  and  inconstancy,  as  occasion  needed — was  the  greatest 
leader  the  country  owned,  and  was  as  loyal  to  his  personal  friendships 
as  he  was  staunch  to  hb  personal  promises. 
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Trae  to  his  word,  he  gave  Fulke  Erceldoune  his  choice  of  an  attach^- 
ship^  a  messengenhip,  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  or  one  of  those 
fashionable  and  cozy  appointments  in  Downing-street  where  younger 
sons  and  patrician  proteges  yawn,  make  their  Ascot  books^  discuss  the 
points  of  demi-reps  and  rosi^res,  circulate  the  last  mot  going  round  the 
town,  manufacture  new  and  sublimated  liqueur  recipes,  and  play  at 
baccarat  or  chicken  hazard  in  the  public  service.  Erceldoune  took  the 
messengership;  from  a  motive  which  strongly  coloured  his  character  and 
career  even  then,  a  proud  and  ascetic  honour. 

His  father,  deep  in  a  morass  of  embarrassments,  had  lived  like  a  prince 
of  the  blood ;  his  son  had  taken,  in  sheer  revulsion,  an  utter  abhorrence  of 
all  debt.  He  had  been  steeped  in  dissolute  vices  and  lawless  principles  from 
his  earliest  years ;  he  grew  up  in  a  Spartan's  disdain  of  them,  and  the  mere 
wildness  of  men  of  his  own  years  looked  childish,  and  was  without  charm, 
beside  the  orgies  through  which  he  had  passed  his  novitiate  while  yet  in 
his  youngest  boyhood.  He  had  seen  men  of  richest  wit,  highest  powers, 
brightest  talents,  noblest  blood,  suddenly  disappear  into  darkness  and 
oblivion,  to  drag  on  an  outlawed  life  in  some  wretched  continental  town, 
through  that  deadly  curse  of  usury,  which  had  given  their  heritage  to  the. 
Hebrews,  and  let  them  glitter  leaders  of  fashion  for  a  decade,  only  to 
seize  their  lives  more  surely  at  the  last ;  and  he  had  sworn  never  to  give 
his  own  life  over  to  the  keeping  of  that  vampire  which  lulls  us  into  an 
opium-like  dream  for  one  short  hour,  to  drain  our  best  blood  drop  by 
drop  with  its  brute  fangs  and  its  insatiate  thirst.  Had  he  gone  into  the 
Guards,  where  his  own  wishes  would  have  led  him,  or  had  he  taken  one 
of  the  diplomatic  or  civil  service  fashionable  appointments  offered  him, 
the  circles  into  which  he  would  have  been  thrown  must  have  flung  him 
into  debt,  and  into  every  temptation  to  it,  however  he  might  have  re- 
sisted :  he  must  have  lived  as  those  about  him  lived;  the  mere  bare 
necessities  of  hb  position  would  have  entailed  embarrassments  from  which 
the  haughty  liberty  of  his  nature  revolted  as  from  a  galley-slave's  fetters. 
In  Ercefdoune's  creed  a  landless  gentleman  is  worthy  of  his  blood  so 
long*  as  he  is  free — ^no  longer. 

Therefore  he  entered  the  messenger  service ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
life  suited  lum  as  well  as  any,  save  a  soldier's,  could  have  done;  the 
constaDt  travel,  the  hard  riding,  the  frequent  peril,  the  life  of  cities  alter- 
nating^ with  the  life  of  adventure— these  were  to  hb  taste.  And  while  in 
the  capitals  of  Europe  there  was  not  a  woman  who  could  beguile,  or  a 
man  who  could  fool,  Fulke  Erceldoune,  the  Arabs  of  the  deserts  welcomed 
as  one  of  themselves  the  Frank,  who  rode  as  they  rode,  without  heeding 
the  scorch  of  the  brazen  skies  and  sands ;  who  could  bring  down  a  vulture 
on  the  wing  whirling  right  betwixt  hb  sight  and  the  burning  sun,  a  black 
speck  on  the  yellow  glare ;  who  could  live  like  themselves,  if  needs  be,  on 
a  draught  of  water  and  a  handful  of  maize  or  of  dates,  and  who  cared  for 
no  better  bed  than  their  desert  solitudes,  with  his  saddle  beneath  his 
head,  and  the  lustrous  Eastern  stars  shinmg  above. 

Love  of  liberty,  and  an  inflexible  honour,  were  wrought  into  the  very 
fibres  of  his  nature;  while  the  chief  characteristic  of  both  mind  and 
body  with  him  was  essentially  strength ;  strength  braced,  both  morally 
and  physically,  by  habit  and  discipline ;  strength  that  was  singularly 
calm  in  repose  and  irresbtible  as  a  lion's  in  action,  and  that  made  him 
JfarcA---YOL.  cxzxm.  no.  dxxzi.  z 
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•omtifhat  too  disdainfiil  and  impatifiot  of  weaker  and  kea  maaouline 
natures  which  (ell  bebw  Ma  own  standard.  Thus  he  wee  alwajs  «n- 
swervingly  just,  hut  he  was  mot  efiten  lenient;  he  was  generous  as  the 
wind3>  hut  ha  was  severe  in  judgsaent,  both  on  himself  and  others  ;  his 
fMWsioQs  wave  hot  and  Tehement,  but  thay  had  been  held  down  under  a 
eurb  of  steel;  his  temper  was  sereaei  aad  hia  anger  very  slow  to  rise,  bull 
once  awoke,  it  was  unappeasable  if  woke  bj  treachery.  Frankness  and 
good  faith  were  ao  whoUv  part  and  share  ef  his  own  nature^  that  their 
defalcation  was  unpardonable  in  his  ereed.  Be  his  open  foe  in  all  hoaour 
and  honesty,  and  no  one  wouU  meet  you  mose  frankly,  Corgive  you  more 
fireely,  aid  you,  if  need  be»  more  maguanimously ;  hit  wrong  him  by  a 
fraud,  attempt  to  ehcwt  him  with  a  lie^  ahuae  his  confideaee,  or  dream  to 
di^  him,  and  Fulke  Ereeldouae  never  pardoned  you,  neier  woddy 
though  you  had  perished  in  your  death-gasp  at  his  feet. 

Love — ^in  any  sense  of  tenderness-— he  had  nevw  known  from  his  boy* 
hood  upward;  no  human  life  had  ever  become  necessary  to  his,  or  ever 
obtuned  the  slightest  sway  over,  or  hold  upon,  his  own;  in  this  he  was 
eizoeptioBaUy  fortunate.  His  ehasacter,  it  m^ht  be  naturally,  lacked 
softness,  or  ebe  the  sofker  elemenA  in  it  had  never  been  touched  asd 
called  iato  play,  and  his  career  had  been  one  to  hardsatbe  bioa» 
and  burnish  the  steeL  What  were  dear  to  him  were  those  profitless, 
useless,  grand  mooriand  wastes  of  heath  and  heron-creeks,  of  yellow 
gorse,  and  brown  still  pools,  the  sole  rriics  of  his  barren  Boeder  hmtage, 
and  which  self-denial  and  renunciation  had  kept  free  from  daim  oor 
burden  by  creditor  or  Hebrew.  What  aloae  lay  near  his  heart  was  the 
ancientness  and  honour  of  hia  name;  which  he  had  said  justly  was 
**  stainless"  as  he  had  stood  on  the  moorland  in  the  late  summer  day,  with 
the  golden  light  on  sea  and  land,  and  the  purple  heather  of  hia  native 
heaths  stretching  around  him,  while  the  wild  west  wi^  blew  atroog  aiad 
free  from  the  Cheviot  HiUa  and  over  the  Ncurthem  Ocean. 

To  keep  it  stainless  ha  wsa  dsstmed  to  lay  down  more  than  Klai.  Was 
it  possible  that,  despite  all  sacrifice  and  all  struggle,  even  thut  last  hen- 
tage  of  Honour  might  be  wrested  horn  him?  The  golden  eagle  had  not 
had  less  couri^e^  less  strength,  less  royalty  of  right  in  the  hour  in  which 
it  wsa  struck  down-^ye^  the  traitocous  unseen  shot  had  piasced  and 
felled  it. 

At  the  least  it  was  well  the  mirrors  of  the  CsM  Mioiut  were  ne 
mirours  of  Gtaaamarye,  to  show  the  days  that  were  unborn ; — ^had 
tiaey  been,  even  the  &>vdw  blood  might  have  quailed,  even  the  Border 
strength  ha>vu  refused  the  content  that  was  to  come. 
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A  GAME  OF  BOMLPS--WITH  MY  BOYS. 


BT  CHABLES  KENT. 

For  it  is  good  to  be  children  sometimes.— 7^  Christmas  CaroL 


Tkoopinq  to  my  study. 
In  tbe  fire-glow  ruddy 
Rolling  by  the  fender. 
Tumbling  down  my  books : 
Scaring  student-labours 
More  than  pipes  and  tabors. 
Punch  or  ketfck>-mender. 
Philosophic  looks ! 

Come  fovr  urchins  rattling. 
Seeing  who  by  battling, 
T^ith  victorious  laughter. 
First  shall  climb  my  knee : 
Kauting,  roariujg^^  scrambling, 
Dancing,  prancing,  ambling. 
As  though  each  a  rafter 
Strove  to  rend  with  glee ! 

Little  ro^sh  varlet 
Clad  in  shoes  of  scarlet, 
Socks  and  frock  the  whitest. 
Blue  sash,  curls  of  gold — 
Canter,  perched  a-straddle, 
Slif^r  tor  a  saddle. 
Thro'  dark  eyes — ^the  brightest  !— 
Shining  joy  untold. 

Hither,  chubby  Charley ! 
For  one  moment's  parley ; 
Cease  thy  merry  clatter. 
Though  but  for  a  while — 
Ruffling  yellow  tresses 
Back  from  fond  caresses, 
Loth  to  stop  thy  chatter 
£¥en  to  akure  a  smile. 

Sweet-eyed,  laughing  WiIEe^ 
Loitering  willy-nilly 
Kear  my  arm-chair  cs^tured 
By  a  furtive  hand ! 
Sa^e  of  seven  full  sumnters, 
Wisest  of  boy-mummers — 
"ffhen  by  fun  enraptured 
Wildest  of  the  band! 

Rosy-warm  from  coddling, 
Baby-Henry  toddling 
O'er  the  hearth-rug  slowly, 
Dimpling  hands  outspreaa : 
Hither  wee,  wee  blue  ahoes ! 
Hither  tottering  two  shoes ! 
Soft  rings — aureole  holy ! — 
Crowning  thy  fair  head. 


z2 


Hold!  you  elvish  rascal ! 
Leave  my  peerless  Pascal : 
If  you  want  an  anvil 
Here  to  play  at  smith, 
Take  some  earthlier  writer — 
Further  from  a  mitre- 
Take  Voltai're  or  Mand'viUe 
Thus  to  trifle  with. 

Hist !  there,  Mark,  or  may  be 
You'll  be  choking  Baby — 
Giving  him  for  coral  * 

Choice  of  amber  tips. 
Meerschaum  brown  as  betty. 
Glossy  tube  of  cherry — 
Worse  than  sourest  sorrel 
To  those  sugarv  lips  \ 

O  the  joyous  clatter? 
When,  with  cushions'  batter. 
Curtain-cord  and  tassel. 
Some  the'sofa  climb: 
Than  the  fire  for  warmiag 
Better  far  the  storming 
Of  our  mimic  castle. 
Captured  time  on  time. 

Now !  who'U  play  Jack  Homer  ? 
RompingPuss  in  Corner? 
Skittish  Hunt  the  Slipper? 
Blundering  BHndman  s  Buff? 
Wheel  away  the  table. 
Madcaps  fresh  from  Babel ! 
Let  each  elfin  tripper 
Find  there's  room  enough. 

1^1  the  fire-glow  ruddy 
Chequers  all  my  study. 
Bookcase,  floor,  smd  ceiling. 
With  a  Shadow  Dance ! 
Filling  gloom  with  brightness. 
Heaviest  hearts  with  lightness. 
Livelier  laughter  pealing 
As  our  games  advanee. 

When  tired  out  and  flustered, 
Round  my  arm<ehair  dustered. 
Romps,  no  longer  wrestling. 
Claim  cJd  taks  of  mirth— 
Smiling  at  our  folly, 
Marianne  with  her  Bollj, 
Near  my  footstool  nestling. 
Crowns  the  glowing  hearth. 
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COTTON    POSSIBILITIES. 

Bt  Alexander  Andbxws. 

xzil — ^new  south  wales. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  l85o  that  Australia  seems  to  have  awoke  to 
the  fact,  often  enunciated  by  Doctor  Lung  and  othen,  that  she  was 
essentially  a  cotton-growing  country.  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of 
her  colonies,  was  the  first  to  open  her  ears  to  the  assurance  that  cotton 
might  be  produced  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  continent;  but 
even  then  she  was  not  clear  upon  the  point.  The  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  went  no  further  than  to  admit  that,  *'  as  regards  soil,  and  the 
length  and  heat  of  our  summers,  we  are  in  as  favourable  a  position  for  the 
production  of  cotton  as  any  country  perhaps  in  the  world ;  and  in  some 
favoured  localities,  in  free  open  soil,  where  a  moist  subsoil  prevails, 
cotton  may  be  produced  in  abundance ;"  but,  after  all,  it  was  doubted 
whether  it  would  ever  become  a  staple  product  simply  on  consideration 
of  the  climate,  the  subject  of  labour  not  even  being  alluded  to.  Now, 
however,  it  has  been  proved  that  New  South  Wales  can  produce  cotton 
of  the  very  finest  quality,  and  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  how  far  she  can 
stand  the  competition  of  countries  nearer  home,  and  possessed  of  cheaper 
labour.  Australians  set  their  faces  against  Coolie  labour — can  they 
profitably  grow  cotton  without  it  ?  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
siud  and  written  about  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
cotton-fields,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  cultivation  of  cotton  can 
ever  be  carried  on  in  New  South  Wales  on  any  large  scale  without  the 
assistance  of  Coolies,  bound  by  an  agreement  for  a  specified  time.  The 
gold-fields  will  always  draw  off  all  superabundant  white  and  entirely  free 
labour.  If  the  colonists  could  reconcile  themselves  to  the  undoubted 
annoyance  of  Coolie  importations,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  cotton  would, 
in  many  districts  now  subject  to  rust  and  blight,  supersede  miuze,  and 
even  wheat.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  (^eensland  hereafter,  but  the 
districts  at  present  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  which 
appear  the  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  are  the  Manning  River, 
Hastings,  the  Nanbuera,  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  and  some  parts 
of  the  Tweed.  In  1860,  the  first  cotton  ^ns  were  received  from  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  only  from  that  year  that  the  subject  can  be  considered  to 
have  been  practically  taken  up.  The  Peel  River  Land  and  Mineral  Com- 
pany of  London  in  that  year  commenced  experiments  on  their  estate  of 
313,000  acres.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  entire  tract  of  country 
between  33^  degrees  latitude  and  29  degrees  (which  is  the  boundary  line 
between  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland),  running  back  inland  fifty  or 
sixty  miles,  and  with  a  seaboard  (following  all  indentations)  of  five  bun- 
drea  miles — ^a  tract  of  country  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland — ^is  capable  of 
being  made  one  vast  cotton-field,  the  parts  approximating  to  the  sea  pro- 
ducing a  fine  long-stapled  Sea  Island  kind,  while  the  interior  has  yielded 
a  shorter  staple  cotton,  quite  equal  to  American  Uplands.  Our  friend, 
Mr.  Sedgewick  Cowper  (brother  of  the  then  prime  minister  of  the 
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colony),  took  great  pains  to  show  us,  and  did  (so  far  as  figures  founded 
on  probabilities  must  serve  for  practical  results,  which  there  has  been 
small  means  of  arriving  at)  convince  us  that  the  doubtful  and  precarious 
profits  of  maize  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  must  yield  before  the 
superior  and  more  certain  profits  to  be  derived  ^om  cotton.  The  return 
per  acre  of  the  former  he  reckoned  at  71,  10s.,  while  the  latter,  of  the 
medium  Upland  kind,  valued  at  thirteenpence  per  pound,  would,  with 
the  same  amount  of  labour,  return  21 Z.  per  acre,  reckoning  an  acre  to  pro- 
duce from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds'  weight.  Deducting  for 
freight  three -farthings  per  pound,  for  insurance  two-and-a-half  per 
cent,  and  for  incidental  expenses  one  pound  per  bale,  Mr.  Cowper 
arrives  at  a  net  result  of  sixteen  pounds  per  acre  profit  as  against  the 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings  arising  out  of  maize — a  less  reliable  crop. 
Assuming  Mr.  Cowper's  figures  to  be  correct  and  his  anticipations 
realised,  there  is  no  question  but  that  cotton  would  soon  supplant  maize ; 
but  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
went  into  the  subject,  and  which  may  have  carried  him  away  into  too 
bright  visions  of  the  future — especially  as  there  had  been  little  of  prac- 
tical experiment  to  guide  his  calculations.  Yet  there  still  remains  a 
wide  margin  of  difference  between  the  ascertained  profits  of  the  one 
species  of  product  and  the  probable  profits  of  the  other.  The  real  diffi- 
culty to  be  got  over,  we  feel  convinced,  must  be  the  labour  question  (for 
we  think  the  weakest  part  of  the  calculation  is  that  which  puts  down  the 
cost  of  labour  as  the  same  in  both  cases).  Three  modes  of  meeting  this, 
the  stumbling-block  of  all  free-labour  countries  in  their  efforts  to  com- 
pete with  slave-grown  cotton,  have  been  suggested  :  the  first,  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  or  Coolie  labour,  only  to  be  scouted,  or,  at  all  events, 
treated  as  highly  objectionable,  as  it  no  doubt  is ;  the  second,  the  bring- 
ing  over  of  the  runaway  black  slaves  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  now  sheltered,  to  the  number  of  forty-five  thousand,  in  Canada 
— a  class  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  cotton-field,  and  to 
be  conversant  with  all  its  details ;  and  the  third  (in  some  respects  as 
auxiliary  to  the  second),  to  import  the  boys  and  g^rls  from  our  English 
and  Scotch  reformatories;  but  after  the  remarkable  exhibition  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  East  Australian  colonies  on  the  subject  of  convicts, 
we  can  hardly  think  a  scheme,  possessing  the  very  smallest  scent  of  the 
«ame  element,  will  be  popular. 

The  position  which  the  cotton  exhibited  by  New  South  Wales  took  in 
the  International  Exhibition  established  the  fact  that  the  finest  sorts  can 
be  produced  there ;  the  sample,  which  was  valued  by  Mr.  Wanklyn,  the 
official  reporter,  at  four  shillings  a  pound — the  highest  price  put  upon 
any  specimen  from  any  country  of  the  world — and  which  partook  of  all 
the  best  qualities  and  most  valuable  properties  of  Sea  Island,  being 
actually  grown  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  mland  I 

With  this  fact  to  stimulate  them,  we  think  that  the  active  and  enter- 
prising inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  will  devise  some  means  of  over- 
coming the  laboiAr  difficulty.  They  have  fought  against  it  before,  and 
it  has  not  prevented  their  other  fields  of  industry  from  assuming  large 
proportions.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that,  in  1807,  there  were  scarcely 
«even  hundred  bales  of  wool  exported  from   the  whole  of  Australia, 
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whibt  now  the  export  o(  Kew  South  Wiks  aione  is  npwaids  of  fifteen 
nilUoiM  of  poaods ;  and  pkoe  mde  by  nde  witk  it  the  <het  that,  pre* 
^kmtky  to  1792— only  a  few  years  before  their  own  export  o£  wool  com- 
nenoed— diere  wae  not  a  iingle  bale  of  ootton  exported  from  Amenca^ 
and  liiat,  in  the  year  1656,  nine  hundred  miUions  of  pounds'  weight 
were  sent  to  Enghnd  alone,  and  that  the  total  ainoyntof  raw  ootton  ex- 
ported m  the  year  from  tlie  United  States  was  mte  ihautmnd  three 
^Mndred  tmd  Jifty-&me  miUioHgj  Jour  hmubred  ami  thiriy-one  ikouiand^ 
set»eit  hnmdred  pounds*  wei^  I 

XXUL,-— OUEBHSLailD. 

A  strong  peiaooa]  pr^udice  long  withheld  from  Doctor  Laing  the 
eredit—- which  was  oertaioly  his  dne-^of  being  arooi^  the  first  to  propose 
the  oultiration  of  ootton  in  the  north-eaatera  districts  of  Australia,  then 
Imown  as  Moreton  fiay,  and  a  part  of  the  New  South  Wales  temtory,  hut 
imoe  erecbad  into  the  independent  and  flourishing  colony  of  Queensland. 
Somewhere  aboatt  the  year  1840,  Doctor  Thompson,  the  government 
iaapector  of  hospitals,  made  the  experiment — auocessfal  as  £ur  as  it  was 
€arried-»of  growing  cottoo  of  the  Sea  Island  kind  near  Mount  Flinders; 
and  it  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Doctor  Ballow,  the  colonial  aurgecHEi, 
in  his  garden  at  Brisbane.  In  1847,  Doctor  Laing,  who  was  then  in 
fingknd,  aubmitted  a  few  samples  of  this  ootton  to  some  of  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers,  wiio  thought  yery  highly  of  it,  hut,  aa  the  doctor 
records  in  his  excellent  work  upon  Queensland,  declined  to  assist  praeti- 
eally  in  promoting  the  cultivation.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  England  in 
1852,  Dkx^tor  Lamg  brouglit  with  him  tune  samples  of  ootton,  grown  at 
Moreton  Bay,  Clarence  Biver,  Hunter's  River,  and  Patterson's  River, 
within  a  range  of  south  latitude  from  27^  degrees  to  32^  degrees. 
Some  of  these  samples  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Badby  as  being  worth  two 
shillings  a  pound  ;  this,  be  it  remembered,  being  in  the  year  1852,  and 
are  described  as  ^  good,"  ^  good  and  usefiil,"  *^  very  good,"  '^  exoellent," 
^'very  excellent,"  and  '^reBtlly  beautiful."  Su(^  a  satisfactory  result 
under  innumerable  disadvantages  would,  one  would  have  Uiought,  stimu- 
lated the  colonists  to  active  operations,  but  the  subject  languished,  and 
was  lost  sight  of  by  all  but  a  few  speculative  individuals,  till  the  American 
civil  war  raised  the  price  to  a  scale  that  would  pay  the  free-labour  culti- 
vators of  the  staple.  But  the  Queensland  planters  appear  all  along  to 
have  ignored  the  fact  that  this  "  very  excellent"  and  **  really  beautiful" 
eotton  is  not  the  kind  that  is  in  extensive  demand  in  European  markets, 
and  have  gone  on  planting  the  Sea  Island  variety  till  they  turn  away 
from  the  subject  altogether,  disgusted  on  finding  that  there  is,  after  all, 
but  a  limited  call  for  it.  Some  New  Orieans,  grown  by  I>octor  Lain^'s 
brother,  was  valued  in  the  same  year,  and  among  the  same  lot,  as  low  as 
fivepence-hal^enny.  In  1858,  a  further  experiment  was  made.  The 
plants  made  th^  appearance  in  eight  days  afi)er  the  sowing  of  the  seed, 
in  five  months  they  began  to  bud,  and  in  six  months  the  pods  began  to 
burst.  Each  plant  then  produced  eleven  ounces  of  seed  and  £our  ounces 
of  fibre;  the  aggregate  return  being  1871  lbs.  6  oe.  of  eeed,  680  lbs.  8  oo. 
of  fibre  per  acre.  The  value  put  upon  the  latter  by  the  London  brokers 
was  two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  direepence  per  pound. 
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The  Rev.  J<^q  Gibson,  Pntbyteriapa  minbter,  Wbo  luiid  been  eleven 
yens  sefideat  vn  JuMiea,  gave  it  m  hts  opinion  ^t  ^  ebcmt  tvro-tbirde 
of  Uie  aie«  of  the  Ckrenoe  and  Richmond  districts  are  well  adapted  for 
cotton  onltivataon.  Tboasasods  of  funilies  oould  cultivate  ootton  on  the 
Bichmood  pkiMs."  Thero  are  four  splendid  harbours  contiguous  to  tins 
oonntry,  wnera  the  largest  ships  could  lie  in  sej^y,  and  take  in  their 
cargoes-^— Brisbane,  Maryborowgh,  Gladstone,  and  RookfaaMpton,  con- 
munaeating  by  navigable  streams  and  creeks  with  the  interior,  for  dis- 
taaees  varying  from  fiflbeen  to  fif^y  miles.  Mr.  Wight,  in  his  Kttie 
work  on  Queensland,  thos  snmmarises  the  qualifications  of  the  country 
as  a  eottoa-^ld :  *^  It  is  of  vast  extent,  being  six  hundred  miles  long  by 
fifty  wide,  besides  containing  nearly  all  the  islands  on  the  coast.  The 
soil  varies,  but  is  ail  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  eotton  in  its 
best  varieties,  especially  Sea  Island.  The  climate  is  most  fiwonrable  to 
the  plaaA,  and  not  inimical  to  the  European  constitatiecL  White  men 
labour  aU  the  year  over,  with  no  more  disease  and  no  higher  rate  of 
mortality  than  at  home.  There  are  mnneroos  navigable  streams  and 
erodes  ready  prepared  to  convey  the  bales  of  cotton  to  die  harbours,  with 
which  the  ooast  is  largely  provided,  thence  to  be  wafted  along,  with  wool 
and  other  prodoets,  direct  to  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow." 

We  are  sorry  to  disfigure  so  pleasing  a  pietore,  hot,  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  we  are  compelled  to  qualify  some  of  Mr.  Wight^s  statements.  In 
the  firet  place,  this  **  cotton-field"  has  yet  to  be  cleared  of  its  timber,  a 
work  of  time,  ospecially  with  the  limited  amount  of  labour  at  present 
available  for  the  work;  then  the  seal  adapted  ^ especially"  to  Sea  Isbind 
ootton  may  not  be  (we  merely  put  the  case  as  poisMe)  so  well  adapted 
for  Orleans  or  the  more  nsefal  varieties.  The  climate  is  in  the  main  nn* 
qnestionahly  Imvourable  to  the  plant,  but  it  is  not  ulteays  to  be  depended 
upoQ-*and  if  the  floods  come  (as  they  have  come  (moe  or  twioe)  before 
the  cotton  is  ripe  for  picking,  the  crops  will  be  destroyed,  as  Doctor 
Hobbs  described  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Qneensland  Parliament  on  Immigration.  Tke  climate  is  noi  inimical 
'^to  the  European  oonstitutioo,"  but  the  ^'  European  constitntion"  might 
not  be  able  to  stand  the  woriE  of  the  cotton-field  at  Port  Curtb,  under 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  at  Port  Deiusoo,  two  hundred  miles  farther 
Dcvtfe,  in  the  height  of  summer;  the  question  whether  it  would  be  worth 
the  Europeans'  while  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields  at  all  lor  the  wages 
that  they  ooukl  afibrd,  is  not  touched  vpon.  Lastly,  the  distance  which 
the  ootton  has  to  be  ^  wafted,"  10  Mr.  Wight  tightly  and  pleasantly  calls 
it,  to  its  market,  is  not  far  short  of  twenty  thousand  miles,  so  that  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that,  at  anything  but  ezoeptiooally  high  prices,  the  ex- 
portation of  ootton  from  Queensland  to  Europe  can  ever  be  remunerative. 
But  as  there  are  great  and  increasing  markets,  not  only  on  the  Anstralian 
eontiaent  itself,  Uit  in  India,  China,  &c.,  to  which  it  may  eventually  be 
the  purveyor,  and  as  it  may  also  secure  the  supplying  of  cur  home 
marisets  with  the  best  and  finest  kinds  of  ootton,  we  think  that  this  pro- 
msing  colony  will  at  no  very  remote  period  become  a  cotton-producing 
country  of  great  importiwce. 

Mr.  fileosan,  an  enthusiastic  ootton  planter  at  Gladstone^  Fort  Curtis^ 
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•ays  that  he  picks  from  December  to  August — that  is  to  say,  that  his 
harvest  lasts  eight  months ;  in  good  seasons  the  produce  is  a  ton  per  acre, 
with  the  seed  in.     "  A  good  average  orop,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Sydney  Empire^  <'  is  1600  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  whioh  will  yield 
500  lbs.  of  clear  lint,  or  one  hale,   worth  always  not  less  than  30/. 
sterling.     Now,  one  able-bodied  and  industrious  man  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  merely  cultivate  six  acres  of  cotton.     If  he  were  a 
married  man  and  had  a  family  of  four  or  five  children  to  assist  him,  he 
<x>uld*grow  com,  potatoes,  vegetables,  as  well  as  attend  to  many  other 
things  besides  cultivating  a  cotton  crop;  so  that  no  horticultural  or 
jigricultural  pursuit  could  be  more  profitable  than  that  of  cotton  plant- 
ing."    Mr.  James  King,  a  practical  cotton  grower,  wrote  in  1859  :  ''I 
4im  convinced  that  Queensland  is  destined  shortly  to  become  a  very  large 
cotton-producing  district.     I  intend  to  devote  a  few  years  of  my  life  to 
its  success.     I  am  morally  certain,  by  that  success,  of  inducing  hundreds 
of  others  to  follow  mv  example.*'     The  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever, waned  about  this  time;  &ilures,  the  result  of  negligence  and  in- 
attention, disheartened  those  who  had  commenced,  and  discouraged  those 
who  were  about  to  commence  the  cultivation.     '*  Total  neglect  of  the 
plants  when  they  required  pruning,  great  carelessness  in  gaSiering,  and 
long-continued  wet  at  the  time  the  pods  were  full  and  blown,  helped  to 
bring  about  a  miserable  result."     Doctor  Hobbs,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  states,  as  the  result  of  continued  experiments,  that  September  and 
early  in  October  are  the  best  times  for  sowing  fresh  seed — that  the  plants 
flower  in  the  latter  part  of  December — and  that  the  cotton  harvest  begins 
in  the  last  week  of  January  (in  the  case  of  standard  plants  of  a  year  or 
more's  growth),  and  continues  up  till  June.     During  the  first  of  these 
months  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  as  high  as  106^ ;  but  Doctor 
Hobbs  says  :  '^  The  climate  for  cotton  growing  is  extremely  propitious, 
the  picking  season  extending  over  four  of  the  coldest  months.     Insects 
do  not  injure  the  plant  much,  although  the  cotton-bug  has  been  seen 
among  the  plants.     With  respect  to  the  physical  geography  of  the 
countr}',  nature  seems  to  have  designed  this  portion  of  the  world  to  be  a 
cotton-field  of  roost  gigantic  dimensions ;  for,  from  the  Clarence  River 
to  Port  Curtis,  on  the  coast  line,  and  to  a  parallel  line  of  one  hundred 
miles  inland,  cotton  has  been  and  can  be  grown.  The  number  of  streams 
navigable  both  for  large  and  small  craft,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  land 
is  of  the  most  luxuriant  description,  is  truly  astonishing ;  between  the 
Clarence  River  and  the  north  bank  of  Moreton  Bay,  a  distance  of  about 
three  degrees  of  latitude,  are   the  following  rivers:    the  Richmond, 
Brunswick,  Tweed,  Parry,  Barrow,  Arrowsmith,  Logan,  Pine,  Cabool- 
ture;  besides  innumerable  creeks  of  considerable  dimensions."     "  With 
regard  to  the  profits  of  cotton  growing,"  continues  the  doctor  (whom  we 
like  to  quote  because  he  frankly  admits  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way), 
"  it  is  usually  estimated  that  the  cost  of  production  of  an  acre  of  cotton 
will  be  about  seven  to  ten  pounds — the  yield  three  hundred  pounds  of 
^  clean  cotton,  or  one  bale  to  the  acre,*  at  twenty' pounds,  leaving  a  profit  of 

*  Mr.  Sloman  got  600  lbs.  to  the  acre  at  Port  Curtis;  but  this,  no  doubt,  is  ex- 
ceptional   Mr.  Panton  got  400  lbs.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  in  186S. 
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Un  pounds  to  Ae  aere.^ '  Sir  George  Bowen,  the  first  gOTemor  of  Queens- 
land, estimates  the  extent  of  the  cotton  region  as  still  larger  than  Doctor 
Hobbs.  In  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  16th  of  April, 
1861,  his  Excellency  says:  '*  From  the  twenty-eighth  parallel  of  sonth 
latitude  to  Cape  York,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Australia,  there  is 
probably  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  field  in  the  world.  It  lies 
for  twelve  hundred  miles  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific,  near  the 
banks  of  our  rivers  and  the  shores  of  our  harbours,  with  easy  access  to 
water-carriage  and  to  numerous  ports  of  shipment,  within  fifty  days'  sail 
of  England  by  steam  navigaticni,  in  a  healthy  and  a  delightful  climate, 
and  under  an  English  government,  with  English  laws  and  institutions." 
But  we  need  not  multiply  testimony  which  is  so  strong,  so  corroborative, 
and  so  conclusive,  that  there  is  a  vast  tract  of  country  within  the  colony 
of  Queensland  capable  of  bearing  the  very  finest  descriptions  of  cotton, 
but  will  revert  to  the  difficulties  and  impediments  which  have  hitherto 
surrounded  and  checked  the  progress  of  its  production.  These  are :  the 
high  price  of  land  (1/.  per  acre),  some  occa»onal  fluctuations  in  the 
climate,  the  distance  from  European  markets,  and,  above  all,  the  scarcity 
of  labour.  The  first  of  these  drawbacks  was  modified  by  the  liberal 
policy  of  Sir  George  Bowen,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  In 
1860,  a  Land  Sales  Bill  passed  the  Legislature,  which  contained  clauses 
'  authorising  the  government  to  issue  land  orders,  by  way  of  premium,  to 
the  extent  of  ten  pounds  for  every  bale  (reckoned  at  300  lbs.)  of  Sea 
Island  cotton  exported  for  the  first  three  years,  and  to  the  extent  of  five 
pounds  per  bale  for  the  succeeding  term  of  two  years ;  half  that  premium 
only  to  be  given  for  common  cotton  exported.  This  would  amount  to 
eightpence  per  pound  on  cleaned  Sea  Island  cotton  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  fourpence  per  pound  for  the  next  two  years.  Subsequent 
legislation  has  tended  to  the  easier  acquisition  of  land  in  connexion  with 
the  introduction  of  labour,  so  that  we  may  dismiss  the  land  question  as  a 
dissolving  difficulty.  Then  comes  the  question  of  climate — how  far  it 
can  be  depended  on,  and  whether  the  degree  of  temperature  would  admit 
of  the  employment  of  such  labour  as  the  colony  already  possesses — 
mainly  European  ?  The  cotton-field  of  Queensland  extends  over  so  vast 
a  tract  of  country  that  the  conditions  of  climate  vary  with  the  situation. 
We  have  already  seen  what  Doctor  Hobbs  had  to  say  about  the  floods 
and  the  damage  they  did  to  the  cotton  crops  in  the  southern  parts ;  Mr. 
Harsh,  M.P.,  in  his  remarks  before  the  Cotton  Conference,  considered 
the  northern  parts  free  from  all  danger.  *^  I  have  -not  the  slightest 
doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  that  part  of  the  colony  will  be  more  favourable  in 
every  way  for  the  tropical  produce  than  the  part  at  present  settled.  In 
the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  regular  rains  and  re- 
gulantnonsoons  prevailing  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  for  six  months  in  the 
year.'*  That  there  is  quite  sufficient  breadth  of  land  under  favourable 
climatic  influences  for  the  growth  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  cotton  all 
parties  agree,  though  the  wkok  of  the  territory  marked  out  for  a  cotton- 
neld  may  not  be  equally  favoured  in  that  respect ;  but  that  northern  part 
which  is  the  most  suitable  is  the  very  part  where  European  labour  is 
least  available.  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Port  Denison,  writing  in  1862,  lets  out 
«n  important  admission  in  advocating  the  claims  of  the  north.     <*  An- 
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oUiAr  gtmi  ftdfrnatago  it  potsencs  ii»  its  sdaptabilitj  for  the  indoductkm 
of  Coolies,  as  there  are  here  eomparatiTely  few  of  the  working  classes^ 
and  thoi€  crnipUm  that  thejf  eanmai  well  bear  the  kemi,  so  (hat  several 
faaT6  left  the  place  in  oonseqiienee."  It  seems  doubtfiil,  therefore,  «he* 
ther  the  southern  parts  of  Qaeenshnd  ana,  in  respect  of  Giini«te»  entirely 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  while  the  eiimate  of  the  nortiiem 
part,  about  which,  ia  the  same  lespeet,  there  can  be  its  ifvestioD,  pn> 
chides  the  enplojmeot  of  any  but  Coolie  labour.  The  third  difficult 
—the  distance  from  Emvpeaa  maricets — can  never  be  got  over.  The 
wildest  enthusiast  can  hardly  hope  to  oompete  sneeessfulty  for  thw 
Supply  with  countriee  nearer  home,  ipot  we  hold  that  this  ought  to  be 
no  discouragement;  we  have  so  strong  a  faith  in  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  the  Queenslanders,  that  we  believe  the  mani^mciure  of  cottan 
for  neighbouring  markets  would  speedily  follow  its  prodrndioH.  And 
here  Queensland  would  turn  the  tables  upon  ns;  she  oouhl  supply  the 
Eastern  markets  with  manufactured  cotton  goods  so  much  cheaper,  as 
far  as  freight  affects  prices,  than  we  conM,  that  we  believe  she  would 
soon  find  it  a  profitable  commerce.  If  Engllind  and  France  were  shut 
out  by  the  distance,  she  would  be  without  s  competitor,  for  India  will 
not  for  years,  if  ever,  be  a  manufiacturing  country  to  any  extent.  Hie 
sister  from  whom  she  has  been  so  recently  severed.  New  South  Wales^ 
is  rapidly  entering  into  manuimoture  of  all  kinds,  not  only  for  home  use, 
but  for  exportation,  and  why  should  not  Queensland  do  the  same  ? 

The  last  remaining  difficulty  to  be  met  with  is  that  which  oo  olbsn 
'besets  the  cotton  question — the  supply  of  labour.  The  objection  which 
Australians  have  to  the  introduction  of  Coolies  among  them  is  so  strong, 
that  although  a  Coolie  immigration  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legisla* 
ture  of  Queensland,  it  is  at  present  mfanoet  a  dead  letter;  and  he  wUl  be 
a  bold  man  indeed  who  will  face  the  strong  prejudices  of  his  fellow- 
cokmists  and  land  a  cargo  of  the  detested  Asiatics  on  their  shores.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  this  class  of  labour,  which  has  been  deduced  firom 
the  prosperity  of  the  llauritius,  dating  from  its  introduction,  is  dedared 
to  be  faliactons,  and  the  parallel  attempted  to  be  set  up,  it  is  argued,  is  a 
false  one  ;  for  the  population  of  the  Mauritius  was  alrecraly  a  mixed  one, 
of  which  the  largest  element  was  French,  to  whose  ways  and  manners  of 
living  the  habits  of  the  Coolies  were  not  so  repugnant  aa  to  those  of 
Englishmen.  Mr.  Manh  has  no  hope  for  cotton-growing  in  Queensland 
without  the  aid  of  Coolies ;  Sir  George  Bowen  thinks  that,  to  some 
extent,  the  aborigines  might  be  set  to  work  in  the  picking  season;  Mr. 
Jordan  relies  on  an  extended  scheme  of  European  immigration  ;  Mr. 
Brookes,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Queenshind  Philosophical  Society,  at 
Brisbane,  in  I860,  supports  the  latter  view.  '<The  difinilty  most 
apparently  formidable  connected  with  a  laige  cotton  cuhivntioni"  he 
says,  '*  is  the  picking ;  but  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  conclude  that  it  is 
insurmountable.  As]  an  annual  operation,  requirmg  for  n  time  a  con^ 
oentration  of  labour,  it  much  resembles  shearing.  Who  would  suppose 
that,  with  labour  scarce  and  expensive,  our  squatters  would  so  easily  eflfect 
the  shearing  of  20,000,  30,000,  40,000,  and  50,000  sheep  9  They  ds 
manage  it,  and  always  have  managed  it,  even  in  the  worst  of  times.'* 
The  question,  however,  suggests  itself  to  ns  here,  whether  ootton  will 
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bear  Ae  expense  of  European  labour  bo  well  as  vool.  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
emigratba  eoramissioner,  in  a  series  of  calculations  too  elaborate  to 
traiofer  to  these  pages,  oontends,  and  seems  to  shoir  that  it  will.  We, 
however,  pnefer  the  proposal  of  Sir  George  fiowen,  eostained  in  hse 
despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  mder  date  January  6,  1860 :  '«It 
appears  to  me  that  the  calti  nation  of  cotton  might  be  carried  on  witli 
soooess  in  Queensland  on  two  different  plans.  In  the  first  place,  in  \he 
tropical  districts  of  the  eoksnj,  when  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  field- 
work,  on  kar^e  plantations  and  with  Asiatic  labour ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  in  the  temperate  districts,  on  small  fimns  ocoapied  by  English 
emigrants  and  their  families."  This  appears  to  us  the  best  solution  of 
the  labour  dlfficahy  that  has  been  proposed. 

No  one  who  eaw  the  magnificent  silky  cotton  shown  in  the  Queensland 
ooort  of  the  International  ExhibitioB,  can  doubt  that  this  most  promising 
colony  is  capable  of  producing  the  very  finest  specunens  in  the  world. 
We  are  scarcely  satisfied  l^t  ihie  more  ordinary  and  useful  kinds  can  be 
cuhiTBted  as  profitably.  We  wocild  advise  the  Qneen slanders  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  question,  bearing  in  mind  that  die  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  best  Sea  Island,  such  as  they  can  grow  in  such  perfection, 
is  only  equal  to  about  one  week's  consumption  of  the  New  Orleans 
variety. 

XXIV. — VICTORIA. 

Victoria— that  young  democrat  of  our  numerous  colonial  family, 
destined  one  day,  perhaps,  to  be  a  trouble  to  poor  old  ilMtannia,  just  in  * 
the  way  her  first-^bom  daughter,  America,  was  in  years  gone  by,  always 
threatening,  and  at  last  throwing  off  her  filial  alkgianoe,  showing 
already  preoodous  s}'mptoni8  of  equalling,  if  not  rivailine*  the  said  first- 
born in  its  rapid  degeneracy  from  the  sound  old  English  stock,  and  in 
''  Jast"  notioiis  and  loose  principles — has  put  in  a  claim  to  be  a  cotton- 
growing  country.  Right  or  wrong,  it  would  be  but  characteristic  of 
Victoria  to  assert  herself  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  her  neighbours.  It 
as,  perhaps,  a  good  foundation,  this  self-confidence,  in  a  young  colony  (and 
truly  Victoria  has  plenty  of  it) ;  time  and  experience  will  tone  it  down, 
aiui  trim  its  tall  luxuriance.  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  are 
nearer  the  tropics  than  Victoria,  but  that  is  not  Victoria's  fault ;  and  Vic- 
toria cannot  brook  that  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  shouki  be  the 
representatives  of  cotton  cultivation  in  Australia.  Let  us  hear,  then, 
vhat  she  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  We  are  not  aware  that  she  has 
shown  much  at  present,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  her 
a  hearing — in  fact,  she  always  speaks  00  loudly  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impoesible  to  do  so.  The  only  authority  we  have  on  the  subject  is  Mr. 
William  Storey's  prize  eesay  on  ^  The  Agriculture  of  Victoria."  The 
onthor  of  this  very  elaborate  essay  goes  into  the  history  of  cotton  in 
many  countries,  and  with  regard  to  its  prospects  in  his  own,  contends 
that  the  whole  of  the  colony  is  capable  of  producing  it.  ''  Though  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  cotton  cuHure  in  Victoria  will  be  best 
eKperimentally  commenced  on  the  sixteen  mUlioiu  of  acres  situate 
between  the  river  Murray  and  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  south  latitude^ 
and  shall,  as  m  consequence  of  tliat  coDclaeion,  propound  that  cotton,  as 
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veil  as  cane-sugar,  will  be  most  profitably  cultivated  on  plantations  in 
northern  Victona,  set  apart  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  cropped  in 
alternation  with  each  other,  1  am  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  much 
may  be  done  as  to  both  products  in  favourable  locations,  in  other  parts  of 
the  colony  as  parcel  of  domain  culture.'*  Victoria,  however,  is  no  more 
above  the  labour  question  than  other  countries — that  question  that  starts 
up  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word  ''  cotton/'  Mr.  Storey  proposes  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  the  importation  of  emancipated  negroes  with  their 
families  from  the  cotton  states  of  America — a  class  of  labourers  already 
skilled  in  the  work  of  the  cotton-field.  Coolie  labour  he  repudiates  alto- 
gether, and  he  assigns  reasons  beyond  the  usual  prejudices. 

The  Hindoo,  he  argues,  b  so  obstinately  averse  to  any  kind  of  inno- 
vation, that  he  will  not  follow  the  improved  methods  of  cultivating  and 
preparing  the  cotton — Whence  the  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  Indian 
cotton,  which  ultimately  gave  the  American  commodity  the  preference  in 
the  markets.  We  quote  Mr.  Storey's  argument  without  endorsing  it,  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  ascendancy  of  the 
American  cotton,  among  which  its  cheapness,  eflPected  by  a  saving  both 
in  land  and  sea  carriage,  and  in  the  employment  of  slave  labour,  is  the 
principal.     Moreover,  in  India  the  Hindoo  cultivator  was  his  own  master, 
and  free  to  cling  to  his  old  ways  ;  in  Australia,  he  would  have  to  follow 
the  methods  required  by  his  employer.     And  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  Hindoo,  removed  from  his  own  soil,  traditions,  and  sur- 
roundings, would  hold  fast  by  his  own  prejudices.     Chinese  and  Irbh 
emigrants  leave  their  prejudices  behind  them,  and  fall  into  the  improve- 
ments which  they  see  adopted  by  others,  averse  as  they  are  to  them  in 
their  own  countries.     Yet,  in  the  main,  we  are  prepared  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Storey  that  the  emancipated  negroes,  in  addition  to  bring^ing  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  cultivation  with  them,  are  less  offensive  than 
Coolies  in  a  mixed  community,  and  more  than  half  domesticated  with 
the  white  man.     The  remainder  of  Mr.  Storey's  essay  is  a  laborious 
effort  to  prove  that  Victoria  is  quite  as  well  (if  not  better)  adapted  to 
cotton  growing  as  Queensland — in  which,  with  all  deference,   we  do 
not  think  he  is  very  successful.     He,  however,  lowers  his  expectations  at 
last  down  to  an  equality  with  Sicily,  which,  he  says,  much  resembles 
Victoria  both  in  climate  and  soil.     Dr.  Mtiller,  the  government  botanist 
of  Victoria,  gives  a  more  guarded  opinion.     "  Whether  in  the  cooler 
temperature  of  Victoria,"  he  says,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, *'  the  important  commodity  can  be  produced  in  such  luxuriance 
as  to  render  it  available  for  factories,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  vicinity 
of  Melbourne  falls  considerably  short  of  that  of  most  cotton-growing 
states,  and  relying  on  the  somewhat  isolated  observations  that  a  number 
of  plants  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  grown  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Md* 
bourne  failed  to  produce  cotton,  or  ripened  their  seed  vessels  only  excep- 
tionally or  imperfectly."     Dr.  Miiller,  however,  believes  that  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  colony,  *<  by  the  basaltic  plains  along  the  Murray, 
and  by  the  diluvial  banks  of  the  lower  Snowy  River,  the  Genoa,  and 
other  eastern  streams  of  Victoria,"  cotton  might  be  raised.   The  prospect, 
however,  appears  to  us  very  remote,  and  somewhat  problematical. 
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XXy.-*SOUTH  AUSTBAIiIA. 

Although  no  part  of  the  original  colony  of  South  Australia  lies  within 
the  cotton  zone,  the  tract  of  country  lately  acquired  and  running  up  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  would  afford  many  conditions  for  cotton 
growing,  unless,  indeed,  the  climate  of  the  semi-tropical  portion,  being 
80  far  removed  from  the  sea,  should  prove  too  arid,  and  that  of  the 
northern  part  too  hot,  for  field  operations.  As  no  experiments  have  yet 
been  made,  these  are  points  that  have  to  be  ascertained. 

XXYI. — WE8TBBN  AVfiTBALIA. 

Sir  James  Stirling,  Major  Sanford,  Mr.  Mangles,  and  Mr.  V.  Fitz- 
gerald have  all  been  active  in  introducing  cotton  cultivation  into  Western 
Australia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  portions  of  the  colony  lying 
northwards,  being  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  as  Queensland,  would 
promise  a  large  area  of  cotton-field,  because  the  clouds,  coming  sur- 
charged with  moisture  over  a  wide  tract  of  ocean  from  the  west,  discharge 
their  refreshing  and  regular  rains  before  they  get  exhausted  in  passing 
over  the  interior  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.  Governor  Hampton 
points  to  Champion  Bay  as  a  part  of  the  colony  most  favourable  for  ex- 
periments, and  particularly  dwells  upon  the  cheapness  of  the  land  (ten 
shillings  per  acre  being  the  government  price)  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  Australian  colonies  (where  twenty  shillings  is  the  upset  price). 
Other  favourable  features  are,  that  the  colony  is  three  thousand  miles 
nearer  to  England  than  the  other  colonies,  and  within  fourteen  days'  sail 
of  Calcutta,  twelve  from  Ceylon,  ten  from  Singapore,  and  twenty-one 
days  of  China,  from  whence  Uoolies  could  be  carried  down  at  a  small  cost. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  barest  experiment, 
which  was  sufficiently  successful  to  call  into  existence  a  company,  which, 
however,  soon  came  to  the  melancholy  ordeal  known  as  '*  winding  up." 
A  quantity  of  seed  which  was  sent  from  England  was  sown,  and  in  due 
course  came  up  luxuriantly,  but  the  planter,  observing  its  resemblance  to 
young  sunflowers,  took  it  into  his  head  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  or 
a  hoax  practised,  and  incontinently  ploughed  it  in  again  I  Nevertheless, 
some  samples  of  cotton  have  been  produced  from  Western  Australia, 
which  Mr.  Clegg,  of  Manchester  (a  judge  not  to  be  despised),  pro- 
nounced "  the  best  cotton  he  had  ever  known.*'  Under  such  favourable 
circumstances,  it  will  be  surprising  (but  only  to  those  who  are  unaware 
of  the  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise  among  the  settlers)  that  the  subject 
lies  at  present  in  abeyance. 
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JOSEPH  TERNET  • 

The  naBM  of  Vwnet  does  nok  represent  one  of  tkoie  powerful  geaiiuet 
wLkk  arice  isolated  in  the  midst  oC  an  epoeh.  The  Yeniets  are  a  whole 
race.  With  them  the  same  talent  was  hereditarj  for  upwards  of  two 
eeaturies.  The  history  of  art  preseots  this  phefKMneaon  more  freqaentlj 
than  that  of  literature.  Liiie  Italy,  France  has  had  its  dynasties  of  artists, 
its  Pugets,  its  De  Troys,  its  Restouts,  its  Coypels,  and  its  Vanloos; 
and,  by  a  singular  privilege,  Avignon  claims  three  to  itself.  Nicolas 
Mignard,  who  established  himself  there  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  legacied  his  glory  to  two  sons,  the  one  a  painter,  the  other  an 
architect.  Some  time  afterwards,  Louis  Parrocel  became  the  father 
there  of  a  large  family,  almost  all  of  whom  were  artists.  Lastly,  it 
was  at  Avignon  that  Joseph  Vemet,  the  chief  of  a  race  three  times 
illustrious,  was  bom. 

All  the  Vemets  had  been  painters.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  aneient 
law  of  £g}'pt,  which  prescribed  to  the  son  to  follow  the  profession  of  his 
father,  had  been  preserved  in  the  family.  Andr^  Vemet  was  a  painter 
in  1669.  Antoine  Vernet,  the  father  of  our  hero,  was  also  a  painter. 
His  skill  was,  however,  directed  more  particularly  in  a  line  characteristic 
of  his  time.  The  use  of  carriafi;es  had  not  then  extended  to  the  south ; 
the  nobility  used  sedan-chairs,  the  panels  of  which  were  decorated  not 
only  with  coats  of  arms,  but  aho  with  flowers  and  birds,  and  even  land- 
scapes and  '*mascarades/'  Two  panels  painted  by  Antotne  Vemet  are 
still  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Avignon. 

Antoine  had  a  very  large  family,  no  less  than  twenty-two  children.  It 
was  a  serious  object  with  him  to  initiate  as  many  as  possible  in  his  art, 
and  four  of  the  number  responded  to  his  hopes.  Claude- Joseph,  as  he 
was  christened,  a  second  son,  bom  on  the  1 4th  of  August,  1714,  soon 
gtive  proo^  of  great  promise.  He  was  cradled  in  an  artistes  study,  and 
his  playthings  were  pencils  and  brakes.  At  five  years  of  age  he  began 
to  copy  heads,  and  at  eight  he  began  to  colour.  He  would  pass  whole 
days  in  a  garret  where  he  had  established  himself,  copying  engravings  or 
plaster  casts.  But  the  remarkable  scenery  of  his  native  place,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Durance,  beneath  the  rock  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  the  Popes,  and  the  grey  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Villeneuve 
towering  out  of  a  forest  of  trees,  left  the  most  indelible  impressaons  upon 
his  mind.  Joseph  Vernet  has  painted  as  many  landscapes  as  marine  pic- 
tures, but  most  of  his  landscapes  include  a  river,  with  poplars  flanked  by 
rocks,  with  rural  habitations,  or  an  ancient  castle.  Italy  presented  him 
in  after-life  with  more  picturesque  sites,  but  he  still  returned  to  the  re- 
miniscences of  his  birthplace,  as  others  do  to  the  old  melodies  which  they 
have  heard  in  their  youth. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  Joseph  assisted  his  father  in  his  professional 
labours.  They  were  thus  engaged  together  in  decorating  the  interior  of 
a  cardinal's  palace,  when  the  son's  work  attracted  so  much  attention,  that 


♦  Joseph  Vemet  et  la  Peinture  au  xviii*  Si^de.    Par  L^n  Lagrange.    Avec  le 
Texte  des  Livres  de  Baiion  et  un  grand  nombie  de  Documents  in^ts. 
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th«  fiither  dbpensed  with  his  farther  asmtance.  Hia  emineoee,  divining 
the  eau8e»  want  himfielf  to  the  artist's  home,  and  found  Joseph  solaetng 
himaelf  over  a  landscape.  The  ^etch  gave  such  evidences  of  innate 
geninsy  that  the  eardiaal  felt  that  it  oug^t  to  he  directed  in  a  different 
padi,  and  his  edncatioii  as'  a  painter  was  confided  to  one  Jaoqnes  Viali, 
who  took  him  with  him  to  Aix,  the  seat  of  parliament,  and  at  that  epoch 
a  little  centre  lor  proyincial  artists.  It  was  here,  and  in  the  school  of  La 
Rose,  (Hrector  ci  paintings  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon,  that  he  first  im- 
hftbed  that  taste  for  marine  sohjects  which  he  afterwards  carried  to  so 
great  a  perfection. 

Introdnoed  hy  the  Marquis  de  Canmonttothe  Marchioness  de  Simiane, 
granddaughter  of  Madame  de  S^vigne^  and  that  ^  Pauline"  of  whom  she 
speaks  so  much  in  her  letters,  Joseph  exeented  his  first  important  woricB 
when  assisting  in  the  decoration  of  the  hotel  of  that  lady's  deceased  hf9- 
hand.  It  was  at  Aiz  also  that  the  Count  de  Quinson  took  the  yonng 
artist  hy  the  hand,  and  he  and  M.  de  Caumool,  assisted  by  others,  and  to 
a  small  extent  by  the  father,  whose  pride  as  a  parent  had  overcome  his 
jealousy  as  an  artist,  enabled  him  to  go  and  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome. 
This  was  in  1734,  and  Joseph  was  at  that  time  twenty  ytars  of  age. 

It  was  at  Marseilles  that  Joseph  first  saw  the  sea.  He  was  detained 
there  a  few  days  waiting  for  the  packet  to  Civita  Vecekia,  and  so 
great  was  his  enthustasm,  that  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  paintmg  a 
picture,  Irhich  he  was  afterwards  so  ashamed  o^  that  he  said  what  woold 
tie  not  batf e  g^veo.  to  have  recovered  it  tso  years  afterwards^  on  his  return 
from  Rome!  On  the  occasion  of  the  sea-journey,  the  vessel  encovntered 
ao  heavy  a  gals^  that  the  young  artist,  who  would  not  lose  an  incident  in 
the  spectacle,  was  obliged  to  be  tied  to  the  mast  The  two  events,  how- 
eTer,  the  visia  at  Marseilles  and  the  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  had  a 
permanent  effect  upon  Joseph,  and  decided  his  future  career. 

His  protectors,  in.  sending  him  to  Rome,  intended  to  educate  him  as  an 
InsAovical  painter.  The  Academy  aad  the  nobiUfy  patronised  at  that 
epoch  no  other  kind  of  art.  But  Joseph  Vemet,  impreased  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenes  which  he  had  contemplated,  instinctivisly  felt  that 
what  bad  hitherto  been  looked  down  upon  as  a  awre  decorative  art  could 
be  raised  to  the  dsgnity  of  histovy. 

Omo  at  Rome^  he  turned  hk  back  upon  the  oheft-d'ceuvre  of  the 
mfletera;  he  did  not  even  present  himseilf  before  M.  Wleughels,  IJm 
diieetov  of  the  Acaidefny^  but  be  souffbt  out  the  studies  of  Beroaordino 
Fergioni  and  of  Advien  Mangbtfd,  bow  marine  painters,,  and  it  is  from 
the  ktter  especially  th«k  he  b  supposed  to  have  imbibed  his  love  of  sua- 
rise  and  sunset  over  ports  crowded  with  edifices  and  animated  hy  a 
SMOving  population.  The  French  aehool  knew  nothing  of  marine  paint- 
ing tiU  a  very  lata  epoch.  Nieolaa  de  Fktte-Montagne  had  introduced 
thft  DiiMi  sehoel  to  ttie  Academy,  bnt  he  had  no  fetiewera  it  was  not 
tiU  the  seventeentk  century  that,  under  the  impiibe  of  Colbert^  the 
amenal  aA  Tcwloa  beaame  a  seal  artists'  studio,  witb  Pieive  Puget  as 
directer.  At  fiast.  tbia  school,  true  t<»  the  pvedEectieiis  of  the  era  of  the 
<^  6rtnd  MoQMq«sv"  contented  «bself  with  decorating  the  isifbertor  o£ 
shape  witb  Triteat  and  Nereides,,  bat  Gbusde  GkUea  ia  credstcd  with 
baviog  converted  tiba  nataralistie  school  of  tiM  Dutoh  into  mm  ideal  CBai 
That  is  to  8«^>.  be  adoaned  his  hafboucaintb  the  most  eelehiated  edifices 
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of  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  and,  regardless  of  quays,  merchandise,  and 
ficfures,  he  lit  up  the  whole  with  the  most  hrilliant  effects  of  the  sun. 
The  principal  elements  which  go  to  constitute  marine  painting  existed, 
then,  hefore  the  time  of  Vernet,  but  he  was  not  at  that  epoch  initiated 
in  the  naturalbtic  traditions  of  the  Dutch  school.  His  master,  Manglard, 
had  divorced  himself  from  his  own  preceptor,  Vandel  Cabel,  and  followed, 
in  his  attempts  to  harmonise  landscape  and  marine  painting,  the  great 
Claude,  the  master  of  light,  and  whom  Vernet  himself  was  alone  destined 
to  rival.  The  Italian  school  was  as  deficient  in  marine  painters  as  the 
French.  Only  one  great  artist — Salvator  Rosa — had  formulated  that 
science  of  the  infinitely  luminous  which  Claude  had  inaugurated,  and 
applied  it  to  the  glories  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Vernet  naturally  came, 
more  or  less,  under  the  influence  of  the  master  who  was  at  that  epoch  a 
kind  of  demi-god  with  the  Italians,  but  Vernet  had  neither  the  tempera- 
ment of  Salvator,  nor  was  his  mind  so  tossed  by  stirring  episodes;  hence, 
that  which  with  Salvator  was  a  matter  of  feeling,  became  with  Vernet 
a  mere  subject  of  studious  imitation. 

Vernet  borrowed  a  little  from  Claude,  from  Manglard,  from  Fergioni, 
and  from  Salvator,  but  still  Nature  was  his  great  master.  To  her  he 
was  always  true,  and,  wearied  with  insipid  copies,  he  sought  her  without 
the  walls  of  Rome,  at  Tivoli  and  at  Naples.  His  protector,  M.  de 
Caumont,  had  proposed  for  him,  as  a  subject,  '*  Bacchus  struggling  with  a 
Centaur  ;**  he  sent  him  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  a  Tempest.  Two 
years  had  elapsed  ere  Father  Fouque  got  him  to  execute  his  protector*B 
order,  and  the  result  exists  to  the  present  day  in  the  Museum  Chiava- 
monti.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  picture  done  to  order,  not  an  inspiration 
of  the  artist's  own  genius. 

The  charming  scenery  of  Italy  did  much  towards  developing  Vemet's 
taste  for  landscapes  by  the  side  of  his  maritime  instincts,  and  it  is  easy 
to  recognise  in  his  works  the  lessons  which  he  received  from  such 
sources.  Water  had  for  him  a  peculiar  fascination.  He  loved  it  under 
all  its  aspects — sea,  lake,  river,  cataracts,  rivulet,  even  in  the  shape  of 
fog  and  rain. 

The  liquid  element  plays,  indeed,  an  important  part  in  all  his  pictures. 
He  has  represented  Tivoli  under  nearly  a  hundred  dififerent  aspects.  The 
Temple  of  the  Sibyls  was  an  equally  favourite  subject.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  descend  into  the  grotto  of  Neptune.  The  Isola 
Famese  supplied  him  with  foliage,  N^pi  with  aqueducts  and  g^ttos, 
Civita  Castetlana  with  ravines  and  fantastic  structures,  Temi  with  its 
fall,  and  Nami  with  contrasts.  The  lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano  were  the 
source  of  frequent  inspiration.  The  Tiber  did  not  please  him  as  it  did 
Poussin,  by  its  wide  curves  and  precipitous  banks ;  he  delighted  in  its 
calm  waters,  the  mills  they  turned,  and  the  bridges  that  spanned  ihem. 
The  coasts  of  Civita  Vecchia  and  of  Ostia  also  supplied  him  with 
materials  for  his  eariiest  sea-scapes,  till  the  time  when  the  contemplation 
of  the  works  of  Salvator  Rosa  led  him  to  Naples.  On  his  way  ne  saw 
Terracina,  whose  great  rock  occurs  more  than  once  in  his  compositions, 
as  also  the  Mola  di  Gaeta.  From  Cape  Misena  to  Sorrento  there  is  not 
a  gulf  that  Vernet  did  not  sketch  and  reproduce.  Baiss,  Lake  Lucrin, 
and  Avemus,  the  mined  dome  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  isle  of  Nisita, 
PoBuoli,  the  rocks  of  Mergellina  and  of  Paosilippa,  not  a  detail  bat  is 
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met  with  in  his  pictares.  The  island  of  Capri,  the  castle  of  Ischia,  the 
cliffs  of  Casteliamare  and  Sorrento,  the  convent  of  Amalfi,  the  road  from 
Amalfi  to  Salerno,  the  vaulted  arches  tenanted  by  the  fishermen  of 
Minuri,  the  terraces  of  Ravello,  were  all  explored  by  him,  all  sketched 
in  their  minutest  details,  or  pictured  forth  in  their  varying  aspects  of 
light  and  shade.  He  was  particularly  taken  with  Vesuvius,  and  night  at 
Naples  also  struck  him  forcibly.  The  beauty  of  the  Neapolitan  nights 
is  proverbial.  Rome  reveals  the  splendour  of  sunset,  Naples  alone  the 
voluptuousness  of  moonlight  Such  was  the  education  of  Vemet  in 
Italy.     How  many,  now  living,  have  followed  in  his  footsteps  ? 

His  talents  as  an  artist  being  unquestionable,  what  steps  did  he  take 
to  make  them  known,  and  to  ensure  his  welfare  as  well  as  his  reputa- 
tion ?  On  this  point  some  amusing  anecdotes  are  handed  down.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  one  day  went  to  a  tailor's,  ordered  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  left  a  picture.  The  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  shop,  and 
admired.  The  tailor  accordingly  took  it  in  exchange  for  the  suit.  This 
picture,  now  in  Paris,  fetched  three  thousand  francs  at  the  sale  of  Jean  de 
Julienne.  He  took  two  marine  paintings  to  a  cardinal,  who  gave  him 
four  louis  more  than  he  asked  for  them.  The  moneys  which  he  received 
from  his  protectors  was,  it  is  to  be  observed,  altogether  inadequate  for 
his  expenses,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  undignified 
steps  in  order  to  replenish  his  purse.  His  landlord,  rare  specimen  of  his 
class,  is  said  to  have  admired  his  paintings  so  much  that  he  exacted  no 
rent,  but  let  the  amount  increaie  till  he  could  be  paid  in  pictures.  The 
anecdote  rests,  however,  on  the  doubtful  authenticity  of  M.  Pitra. 

In  1735,  a  year  after  his  arriving  at  Rome,  Vernet  began  to  keep  a 
list  of  pictures  for  which  he  received  orders,  and  the  list,  under  the  name 
of  **  Livres  de  Raison,"  was  kept  up  to  1788,  a  year  before  his  decease. 
No  artist  had  previously  left  an  autobiographical  document  of  equal 
yalue.  Not  only  is  the  talent  and  industry  of  Vernet  displayed  in  all 
the  intimacy  of  his  study,  with  his  doubts,  his  troubles,  and  his  per- 
plexities, but  we  have  also  the  history  of  his  contemporaries.  We  meet 
in  these  lists  with  the  names  of  princes  by  the  side  of  those  of  citizens, 
of  dukes  and  bankers,  of  English  lords  and  German  barons,  of  amateurs 
and  dealers,  of  great  ladies  and  little  abb^s. 

Up  to  the  year  1740  the  works  of  Vernet  were  only  of  a  secondary 
class.  It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  he  was  still  a  mere  copyist.  One 
advantage  resulted  from  this,  that  his  figures  in  his  landscapes  were  after- 
wards better  drawn  than  those  of  any  other  landscape  painter.  In  1738, 
however,  an  Englishman  had  given  him  a  hundred  Roman  crowns  for 
three  marines.  The  Duke  of  Saint  Aignan  was  also  among  the  most 
generous  of  his  early  patrons.  His  success  afler  that  became  rapid,  and 
the  number  of  orders,  after  1740,  never  for  a  moment  tarried.  He 
began  with  six  pictures  a  year;  these  soon  extended  to  ten,  and  then  to 
fiflteen.  He  began  to  paint  chefs-d'ceuvres  at  the  same  epoch;  such  were 
his  views  of  Naples,  which  afterwards  fetched  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
francs,  and  his  "  Chasse  aux  Canards,"  sold  for  twenty-five  crowns,  and 
in  which  the  effect  of  a  luminous  or  transparent  fog  over  the  sportsmen 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  Sacred  College  also  began  to  notice  the 
rising  artist,  and  he  had  orders  from  several  cardinals,  one  a  *'  Vue  de 
Caprarola"  for  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  artist  introduced  the  cardinal 
who  ordered  it  in  the  foreground,  and  himself  making  the  sketch. 
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M.  L^on  Lagrange,  the  biographer  of  Vemet,  attegta  that  it  b  shown 
by  the  incontestable  evidence  of  the  "  livres  de  Eaison"  that  neidier  the 
Sacred  College  nor  the  Italians  were  the  first  appreciatoni  of  Vemet's 
ffenius.  The  French,  and  especially  the  Provengals,  had  been  un- 
doubtedly his  earliest  protectors,  but  the  English  w«re,  in  reality,  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  artist.  The  reason  g^fen  for  tms  is, 
unfortunately,  made  to  reflect  as  much  upon  the  artist's  forte  as  w^aa 
English  peculiarities.  '*  The  English  taste,"  we  are  told,  "  does  not  seek 
in  art  that  which  elevates  the  soul  and  touches  the  heart  by  the  expres- 
sion of  sublime  thoughts  and  sentiments ;  it  seeks  distraction  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  natural  beauties.  To  hearts  that  are  deadened,  and  minds  that 
are  wearied  out,  exciting  pleasures  are  necessary  to  shake  off  the  spleen 
that  devours  them."  This  *'  English  spleen"  appears,  however,  unlike 
the  eagle  of  Prometheus,  not  to  be  content  with  devouring  one  victim, 
but  to  involve  two.  If  the  beauties  of  nature  are  of  such  an  inferi^n: 
order ;  if  Vernet's  art,  by  which  he  sought,  as  is  elsewhere  acknowledged, 
to  raise  the  landscape  to  the  dignity  of  history,  is  so  secondary  as  to  be 
only  adapted  to  gratify  English  taste,  wherefore  pen  his  biography  at  all? 
The  artist  falls  with  his  admirers  and  patrons — ^tlie  same  splenetic  eagle 
devours  both.  M.  L^on  Lagrange  should  have  penned  the  history  of  one 
of  the  older  masters,  not  that  of  Vemet — tne  marine  and  landscape 
painter,  par  exceUence — if  his  art  was  not  qualified  either  to  elevate  the 
feelings  or  to  gratify  the  intellect. 

Not  an  English  travell^  failed,  we  are  told,  to  knock  at  Vernet's 
door !  For  M.  Dania,  (?)  rocks  and  cascades — the  banks  of  the  Thames 
are  so  flat !  For  M.  I^son,  a  copy  of  Salvator  Rosa,  ''  that  audacious 
artist  who  can  stir  the  most  phlegmatic."  For  M.  Bouverie,  views  of 
Bome  inundated  by  the  sun.  For  M.  d'Arquim,  for  M.  Drake,  the  four 
periods  of  the  day — ^that  is  to  say,  "  the  smiling  morning  foff  on  the 
banks  of  the  Teverone,  so  different  from  the  gloomy  fogs  of  liondan." 
The  patronage  of  the  English  had,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted,  one 
good  effect — it  enabled  Vernet  to  raise  the  price  of  his  pictures.  The 
French  and  the  Italians  had  paid  him  in  livres,  or  sometimes  in  Roman 
crowns — the  English  paid  him  in  louis.  Pictures  that  only  fetched 
twenty-five  crowns  in  1741,  were  valued  at  fifty-five,  years  afterwards^ 
It  is  probable  that  Vemet  himself  would  not  haw  written  of  the  taste  of 
the  English  in  the  same  terms  as  his  biographer  does.  The  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  Dania's  name  occutb  fourth  on  the  list  in  the  "  livre  de  Verit^," 
and  Mr.  Smitz  (Smith  P)  the  sixteenth.  Then,  again,  in  the  list  of  *^n- 
ceipts,"  we  have  Mr.  Mathias  (Anglois)  fourth  on  the  list  for  twenty-five 
crowns,  and  M.  '  Amilton*  (An^ois)  for  fifty  crowns.  In  the  "journal" 
which  constitutes  the  third  part  of  the  "  Livres  de  Baison,"  we  find,  at 
starting,  numerous  accounts  of  expenses  incurred  and  of  moneys  due  to 
him,  but  the  first  accounts  of  money  received  are  one  hundred  and  ten 
crowns  from  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  and  one  hundred  crowns  from  Mr* 
Parker,  on  aocount  of  two  pictures  painted  for  Milord  MontrapL  The 
fact  is,  that  the  English  in  great  part  supported  Vemet  throughout  his 
career. 

In  1743,  Vemet  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Saint 
Luc.  The  Italian  school  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  transition. 
"  Italian  taste,"  according  to  M.  Lagrange,  who  has  just  so  roundlj 
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abased  Englbh  amateurs  far  their  spleen  and  absence  of  all  heart  and 
iotelligence,  "in  imitation  of  French  taste,  was  turning  towards  the 
genres  designated  as  secondary  in  painting."  People  were  pleased  with 
landscapes,  and  went  into  ecstasies  in  the  presence  of  an  effective  per- 
spective. But  if  Gttas(N:«  and  Claude  Lorrain  had  interpreted  the 
diarms  of  natural  beauty,  still  the  school  of  Anesi,  Lucatelli,  Zucarelli, 
and  Marchi,  was  more  or  less  fantastic.  The  lattdsci4>e  wanted  mind, 
and  "  that  mind  a  Frenchman  only  could  give  it;"  and  that  Frenchman 
was  Vemet.  Cape6g^e  would  say  that  the  south  was  Gallo-Roman, 
not  Frankish,  and  its  genius  both  in  poetry  and  painting  essentially 
different. 

Veroet  had  been  ten  years  in  Rome,  and  was,  in  1744,  thirty  years  of 
age.  At  this  epoch  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Parker,  who 
commanded  the  Pontifical  fleet.  The  gallant  captain  had  a  fair  daughter 
— Virginia  by  name — who  won  the  affections  of  the  artist,  and  they  were 
married.  His  marriage  was,  indeed,  all  the  more  beneficial  to  him,  as  he 
h&d  hitherto  led  a  roving  life  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  it  occurred 
precisely  at  an  epoch  when  an  increased  number  of  orders  rendered  more 
sedentary  application  desirable.  The  young  people  made  a  first  trip, 
however,  to  Naples ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Don  Carlos,  King 
of  Naples,  suggested  the  famous  "  Chasse  auz  Canards,"  of  which  a  copy 
exists  in  t^e  Museum  of  Versailles.  The  copy  wais,  however,  by  Joseph 
Vernet  himself.  One  of  his  brothers,  Ignace  Vemet,  had  also  settled  in 
Italy,  and  he  was  not  only  employed  by  Joseph  to  make  copies  of  his 
pictures,  but  he  also  affixed  the  initials  J,  Vemei  to  many  of  his  own 
compositions,  a  proceeding  which  was  not  in  good  faith  with  the  public 
or  with  amateurs. 

Vemet  had  to  work  hard  on  his  return  to  Rome ;  requests  for  paintings 
came  in  on  every  side,  but  his  industry  and  talent  enabled  him  to  meet 
them.  He  painted  about  forty  pictures  in  1745,  and  as  many  in  1746. 
His  income  from  these  amounted  to  about  9000  francs,  or  375/.  English. 

In  1747,  La  Signora  Virginia  gave  him  a  son,  and  in  1750  a  second 
was  bom.  Neither  were  destined  to  uphold  their  father's  reputation. 
This  good  fortune  Vas  reserved  for  Carlo  and  Horace,  who  were  born  at 
a  later  period.  Vernet  dwelt  in  the  Via  Delle  Quattro  Fontane,  a  solitary 
street  favourable  to  study,  and  still  peopled  with  artists.  He  was  en- 
thusiastically fond  of  music,  and  took  especial  pleasure  in  accompanying 
his  wife  when  she  played  on  her  piano  the  '^  Stabat "  of  Pergolese, 
his  intimate  friend.  Vernet  was  of  medium  height,  but  w^  made ;  his 
countenance  was  open,  his  mouth  smiling,  his  eye  dark  and  brilliant,  his 
features,  rather  common,  betrayed  his  plebeian  origin ;  but  the  enthusiasm- 
oi  his  soul  waa  depicted  in  his  physiognomy.  The  vivacity  of  the  south 
animated  his  face,  and  oommunieated  itself  to  his  gestures  and  motions. 
Bomau  sodety,  from  whic^  the  bourgeois  element  is  carefully  excluded, 
has  always  left  strangers  to  live  without  its  precincts.  The  artists  of 
different  nationalities  hence,  for  the  most  part,  grouped  together,  and  the 
Yeroets  were  not  without  numerous  friends,  who  not  only  rendered  their 
leisure  hours  agreeable,  but  for  the  most  part  very  pleasant  A  little 
pise-wood  close  by  a  convent,  from  whence  they  couU  contemplate  the 
Bun  setting  over  a  gorgeous  landscape,  was  a  favourite  rendezvous ;  the 
hostelry  of  Fonte  Molle,  eriebrated  fiur  its  vino  cTOrvieto,  was  another. 
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At  the  time  of  the  great  heats  they  resided  at  Tivoli.    In  autumn,  Vemet 

?articipated  in  the  pleasures  of  <*  la  chasse*'  with  two  or  three  friends. 
Hie  sport  was  limited  chiefly  to  shooting  starlings,  which  abounded  near 
the  supposed  tomb  of  Nero  and  the  bridge  of  Salario,  "  c'est  la  petite 
chasse,"  his  biographer  intimates!  Sometimes,  however,  'Ma  chasse" 
was  extended  to  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  and  on  these 
occasions  they  brought  home  some  wild  fowl,  and  sometimes  even  a  wild 
boar.  Such  was  Joseph  Yernet*s  life  in  Rome — a  continued  scene  of 
'happiness.  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorrain  had  much  to  suffer  before  they 
attained  the  comforts  that  Joseph  Yernet  enjoyed  at  thirty-two  years 
of  age. 

The  birth  of  three  children  imposed,  however,  an  increase  of  industry 
on  Vemet.  It  was  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  reputation  ;  he  had  a 
wife  and  children  to  provide  for.  The  English  came  to  his  aid.  Every 
one  who  came  to  Rome,  we  are  told,  insisted  on  two  paintings — a  calm 
and  a  tempest.  Some  would  have  the  four  periods  of  the  day,  others 
wanted  half  a  dozen.  The  most  illustrious  names  of  England  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Livre  de  Vdrit^."  Robert  Wood,  on  his  way  to  Palmyra, 
left  an  order  for  four  pictures.  There  are  two  Hamiltons.  One  "  M. 
Amilton"  is  supposed  to  be  the  Scottish  artist,  Gavin  Hamilton  ;  the 
second,  '*  Milora  Milton/'  is  no  other  than  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
ambassador  at  Naples.  Mathias,  an  English  artist,  was,  however,  the 
great  monopoliser  of  Vernet's  art,  which  he  dbposed  of,  it  is  presumed, 
advantageously  at  home.  "  Who,"  says  M.  Lagrange,  "does  not  recog- 
nise in  his  name,  as  well  as  in  his  mode  of  proceeding,  the  child  of  Israel, 
the  inevitable  Mardocheus?'*  Some  English  amateurs  were  exceedingly 
minute  in  their  instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  landscapes  which  they  de- 
sired. Their  instructions  are,  indeed,  amusing  to  read.  The  number  of 
pictures  painted  for  the  English,  during  the  six  years  between  1746- 
1 752,  amounted  to  about  eighty.  The  sums  paid  are  recorded  in  seventy- 
four  instances,  and  constitute  a  total  of  31,397  francs,  or  1308/.  "It 
was,"  says  his  biographer,  notwithstanding  his  manifest  repugnance  even 
to  the  patronage  extended  by  England  to  his  countryman,  "  the  best 
period  of  his  existence." 

He  is  not,  however,  much  more  considerate  towards  other  nationalities. 
Expatiating  upon  the  various  people  who  competed  for  Vernet's  pictures, 
he  says,  "  Six  paintings  of  Vernet's  will  reveal  the  sweets  of  a  milder 
climate  to  Sweden  dying  of  cold  in  the  recesses  of  its  forests."  People 
do  not  die  of  cold  where  vegetation  assumes  the  port  and  bearing  of 
forest  trees.  Prussia  acquired  the  Bains  defemmes,  **  What  a  treat," 
M.  Lagrange  exclaims,  "  for  the  great  Frederick !"  France  alone  failed 
to  recognise  the  genius  of  its  offspring.  Four  of  Vernet's  pictures  were 
exhibited  in  the  "  salon"  of  1746,  under  the  heading  of  "  M.  Vemet,  of 
Rome !"  Hinc  ilia  lachrymm  I  France  was  the  last  of  all  civilised 
countries  to  perceive  the  new  constellation.  A  M.  de  Saint- Yenne  alone 
spoke  favourably  of  his  pictures,  as  marines  of  the  "  Sieur  Vemet,  Pro- 
venqal."  At  the  next  "  salon"  the  Abb6  Leblanc  also  wrote  a  favourable 
criticism,  but  he  added  that  his  landscapes  were  after  Poussin.  The 
third  exhibition,  the  "salon"  of  1748,  however,  did  justice  to  the  artist, 
and  a  M.  de  Saint-JuUien  declared  that  his  pictures  were  not  only  ad- 
mirable, "  they  were  divine,  the  ne  plus  4dtra  of  art."     "  The  name  of 
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Yernet  became  after  that,'*  his  biographer  relates,  ^'  not  less  familiar  to 
French  amateurs  than  he  already  was  to  the  English/'  The  result  was, 
however,  more  productive,  apparently,  of  visits  of  congratulation  than  of 
orders,  always  excepting  the  Marquis  de  Villette  and  Peilhou,  the  latter 
"a  countryman  of  VernetV* — i,e,  a  Provengal — and  the  former  the 
person  to  whom  Vemet  was  indebted  for  the  exhibition  of  his  works  at 
the  '*  salons,"  and  his  introduction  to  Frenchmen.  The  instructions  in 
respect  to  pictures  to  be  painted  for  his  French  patrons  are  even  longer 
and  more  minutely  detailed  than  those  of  English  amateurs.  In  1750, 
La  Bruere,  director  of  Le  Mercure  de  France,  ordered  a  picture.  Le 
Mercure  had  up  to  that  time  passed  over  Vernet's  pictures  without 
notice.  M.  Brudre's  reports  from  Rome  opened  its  eyes,  and  from  that 
time  forth  it  began  to  appreciate  his  talent.  Rome  was  visited  the  same 
year  by  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  brother  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
and  M.  Vemet  received  an  order  for  two  paintings,  '^  pour  le  roy  de 
France,  ordonnez  (jsU)  le  12  May,  1750,  par  Madame  de  Pompadour." 

This  was  an  order  that  decided  the  future  of  Vemet.  The  victories 
of  the  ^'  Grand  Monarque"  had  been  immortalised  on  canvas.  It  was 
suggested  to  M.  de  Marigny,  director  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  pictures 
of  the  ports  of  France— of  the  maritime  cities  which  constituted  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom — would  be  a  worthy  national  treasure.  IMadame 
de  Pompadour  adopted  the  suggestion  as  calculated  to  amuse  and  flatter 
her  royal  lover.  None  but  Vernet  could  undertake  the  task,  and  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1753  in  order  to  receive  his  definite  instructions. 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  herself  an  artist,  took  delight  in  gathering 
kindred  spirits  around  her.  She  had  already  Vanloo,  Vien,  Boucher, 
and  Bouchardou ;  to  these  she  now  added  Vernet,  whom,  to  use  his  bio- 
grapher's expression,  '*  she  reconciliated  with  France.'' 

The  original  project  for  the  illustration  of  the  ports  of  France  com- 
prised twenty  pictures,  eight  for  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  for  the 
Atlantic,  but  circumstances  arose  that  shortened  the  labours  of  Vernet, 
and  reduced  the  number  to  twelve.  The  artist  began  with  Marseilles, 
his  port  of  predilection.  His  itinerary  and  instructions  prescribed  two 
views,  an  interior  and  an  exterior.  His  exterior,  taken  from  the  Tete 
de  More,  represents  himself  and  all  his  family  in  the  foreground  enjoying 
a  pic-nic.  Vemet  was  essentially  a  family  man,  and  with  him  pleasure 
was  made  subservient  to  art.  This  official  journey  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  converted  by  such  happy  dispositions  as  himself,  his  wife,  and 
family,  into  one  condnuous  fSte.  The  itinerary  prescribed  a  sketch  of 
the  tunny  fishery.  A  grand  piscatorial  entertainment  was  got  up  for 
the  purpose.  At  Toulon,  those  who  had  houses  commanding  good 
views  of  the  harbour,  opened  them  to  the  artist.  He  had  three  pictures 
to  paint,  and  he  was  two  years  engaged  in  their  elaboration.  They  are, 
in  fact,  full  of  portraits  of  the  notabilities  and  of  the  hospitable  hosts  of 
the  place.  These  pictures  were  engraved  by  Cochin,  with  the  progpress 
of  their  completion,  and  their  historical  value  in  the  present  day  consists 
precisely  in  what  they  were  most  criticised  for  at  the  time,  the  number 
of  people  of  all  countries,  and  the  variety  of  costumes  that  were  depicted 
on  the  quays  and  foregrounds,  at  the  expense  of  some  portions  of  the 
land  or  sea-scape.  The  sojoum  at  Toulon  comprised  also  an  excursion 
to  and  a  paintmg  of  Antibes.     The  artist  did  not,  at  the  same  time. 
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neglect  his  prirate  orders,  wbidi  were  chiefly  EngKsh,  and  eaoie  to  him 
through  Jenkins,  artist  and  banker,  at  Rome,  and  Whatelj,  eonsular 
agent  at  Marseilles.  The  orders  f^rom  French  amatears  comprised  one 
in  which  the  patron  wished  his  professional  pursuits  to  be  depicted; 
another  suggested  a  landscape  as  a  kind  of  framework  for  the  portrait  of 
his  wife !  It  would  appear  that,  at  Toulon,  Vemet  associated  a  young 
artist  of  the  name  of  Jacques  Yolaire  with  himself  to  trace  the  per- 
spective, and  fill  up  architectural  details.  These  were  evidently  not  his 
forte.  A  brief  visit  was  made  to  his  native  town  before  setting  to  work 
at  Cette,  the  only  port  of  Languedoc.  This  was  natural.  He  had  left 
Avignon  poor,  humble,  unknown,  he  returned  there  aa  official  painter 
of  renown,  f§ted  by  all  parties.  Yemet  was  detained  six  months  at 
Cette,  a  port  only  remarkable  for  its  dulness. 

Hence  he  proceeded  to  what  the  French  call  the  *'  Oeean"  ^par  excH- 
Unce,  for  does  it  not  bathe  the  coasts  of  France?  Critieisro,  however 
stern  towards  those  who  shrink  from  it,  sometimes  moulds  itself  to  the 
pressure  of  those  who  boldly  confront  its  edicts.  M.  Lagrange,  unsparing 
towards  the  fogs  of  Eogland  and  the  ices  of  the  north,  suddenly  discovers^ 
as  Vernet  joumeya  towards  Bordeaux,  that  **die  Ocean  has  also  its 
beauties,  more  tragical,  more  gloomy  than  the  ^  ciq>ricious'  graces  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  what  splendid  harbours  open  to  the  commeree  of  our 
colonies,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Rochefort,  La  Roc^elle!"  Tho  men^oa 
of  the  first  as  a  splendid  harbour  betrays  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
biographer.  The  Adour  has  frequently  shifted  its  bed,  the  entrance  to 
the  port  has  always  been  narrow,  and  so  dangerous  a  bar  crosses  it  that 
it  has  never  been  much  frequented  by  other  than  coasters  and  veseeb  of 
small  tonnage. 

It  is  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  Vemet,  who  had  attained  his 
meridian,  did  not  conform  himaelf  to  the  differences  presented  by  the 
eevere  aspect  of  the  ^  Ocean"  as  compared  with  the  **facUe  beauties  of 
the  Mediterranean."  He  still  continued,  whilst  engaged  on  itsshores^  "  to 
oombine,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  &niliar  poetry,  the  elements  of 
Italian  picturesqueness."  One  of  the  pictures  of  [Bordeaux  was  to  re- 
present the  tower  of  Cordouan  at  the  entrance  of  the  river;  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  quays  and  their  incessant  bustle,  widi  portraits  of  hie  new 
Bordeaux  patrons  and  friends,  and  to  the  gardens  of  Chlktean-Trompette. 
From  Bordeaux,  Vemet  went  to  Bayonne.  Hie  instructions  demanded 
one  painting ;  he  made  two,  in  both  of  which  the  town  and  the  people 
absorb  nature.  The  particular  circumstances  of  the  place,  the  costumes 
of  the  inhabitants,  Basques  and  others,  chalantiers  (boatmen)^  bonduies 
(butter-women),  and  alarribas  (fish-wives),  most  occupied  his  attention ; 
and  justly  so,  for  the  sea  is  pretty  nearly  eveiy  where  the  same ;  man  and 
his  works  differ,  and  best  characterise  a  particular  port,  after  its  more 
striking  natural  features.  Vemet  was  inimitable  in  these  kind  of  detuls. 
His  pictures  were  exhibited  at  Bayonne  for  eight  days  before  being  sent 
to  Paris,  and  that  was  exposing  them  to  a  sev^^r  ordeal  than  what  they 
could  possibly  expect  in  the  metropolis. 

For  the  ports  north  of  the  Gironde,  Vemet  took  La  Bochelle  ae  his 
head-quarters.  His  iustmctions  embmced  Rochefort,  La  Rocfaelle,  the 
roads  of  the  island  of  Aix,  with  Rh6  and  04eron,  and  the  Sardme  fishery 
off  Belle^Isle.     IWice  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Engtand,  and  ttie 
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<<  commander  of  the  Eoglish  squadron,"  we  are  told,  hearing  that  Vemet 
was  at  Rochefort,  invited  him  on  hoard,  and  received  him  with  the  utmost 
courtesy.  There  still  remained  Lorient,  Brest,  Saint-Malo,  Havre,  Dieppe, 
Calais,  Dunkerque,  and  others,  hut  Vemet,  whose  fanuly  had  kept  in- 
creasing  in  numbers,  did  not  find  that  six  thousand  francs,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  picture,  repaid  his  labour,  the  more  espe<»ally  as 
each  picture  took  him  about  a  year  to  complete.  Even  this  miserable 
pittance  was  latterly  pud  in  contracts  on  the  States  of  Brittany  or  in 
taxes,  the  conversion  of  which  into  cash  was  accompanied  by  a  consider* 
able  loss.  The  war  was  ruining  the  kingdom,  and  Vernet  was  ultimately 
ohliged  to  leave  his  task  to  be  completed  in  better  times. 

He  returned  finally  to  Paris  on  the  14th  of  July,  1762,  and  lodged 
until  his  death,  in  1789,  in  the  Louvre.  The  ill  health  of  his  wife,  who 
became  unfortunately  the  victim  of  a  sad  mental  affliction,  necessitated 
occasional  removals  to  the  country,  and,  what  was  worse,  cast  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  housekeeping  on  Vemet  himself.  But,  amidst  all  these 
drawbacks,  he  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  fond  of  pleasure, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  what  between  the  expenses  of  a  large  family,  the 
demands  of  relatives,  and  his  own  extravagances,  he  became  a  good  deal 
embarrassed  in  his  latter  years.  His  career  as  an  artist,  however,  almost 
came  to  an  end  in  1776.  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  "  more  penetrated 
with  the  intimate  poetry  of  nature,"  had  at  that  epoch  superseded  Vemet 
in  the  estimation  of  the  English,  always  his  great  patrons ;  and  from  that 
epoch  until  the  period  of  his  decease,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  only  one 
English  name  appears  in  the  '*  Livre  de  V^rit^"  That  £Eital  year,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  **  closed  the  second  brilliant  period  of  Yemet's 
life,  and  inaugurated  his  decadence." 


AN  UNPLEASANT  TRUTH. 

Wb  had  our  Poets'  age  of  gold, 

^Tis  now  an  age  of  iron : 
Tales  such  as  Crabbe's  no  more  are  told, 

Nor  lives  a  Moore  or  Byron. 
The  Laureate's  brow  alone  the  Muse 

TVith  laurel  wreaths  is  crowning ; 
She  smiles  on  Aytoon;  but  she  views 

With  dottbtfol  glances  Browning. 

On  many  more,  in  mingled  throngs, 

She  looks  with  frowns,  or  laughter, 
for  few  have  ever  read  their  songs, 

And  few  will  read  hereafter. 
How  false  the  hopes  they  fondly  nurse ! 

How  true — and  hundreds  show  it — 
That  one  may  write  ambitious  verse. 

And  yet  not  be  a  Poet ! 
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TWO  FANTASTIC  TALES  * 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  writings  of  M.  Emile  Erckmann 
and  Alexandre  Chatrain  induces  us  to  g^ve  our  readers  two  specimens  of 
their  pleasant  fictions,  which  for  some  time  past  haye  delighted  the 
Parisians. 

DOCTOR   SELSAM. 

This  is  an  amusing  and  fantastic  or  whimsical  story,  relieved  hy  cha- 
racterbtic  descriptions  of  the  elements  of  German  society.  The  doctor 
is  professor  of  general  pathology,  chef  de  clinique,  and  accoucheur  de  la 
grande-duchesse  of  some  city  where  there  is  a  Bergstrasse.  Doctor  Sel- 
sam  is  by  no  means  an  orthodox  physician — like  many  other  illustrious 
people,  he  has  recourse  to  a  crystal  globe  for  cases  of  especial  consulta- 
tion. The  Councillor  Theodore  Kilian  had  called  upon  him  in  reference 
to  the  health  of  his  respectable  aunt,  Dame  Annah  Wunderlich,  when  a 
profound  examination  or  the  said  globe  enabled  the  gifted  and  learned 
physician  to  pronounce  that  the  musical  exaltations  of  that  respectable 
lady,  and  her  exaggerated  expressions  in  regard  to  the  Creation  of 
Haydn,  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  and  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  pro- 
gnosticated serious  illness. 

The  diagnosis  was  not,  however,  complete,  and  to  assist  in  its  develop- 
ment Councillor  Theodore  was  requested  to  play  Mozart's  "  Enlevement 
au  Serall."  This  he  did  upon  a  choice  Levenhaupt,  one  of  twelve 
manufactured  expressly  for  Frederic  II.,  and  which  rival  the  renowned 
Stradivarii,  with  such  effect  that  his  wig  was  on  the  floor,  his  knees  were 
trembling,  his  frame  agitated,  and  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  the  sublime 
melody  by  the  time  that  the  spell  had  been  woven. 

The  doctor  rose  with  thanks  on  his  lips.  '*  Thank  you,  thank  yon  a 
thousand  times,  dear  and  worthy  friend;  you  have  just  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  science." 

'^  What  I,  merely  playing  a  musical  air,  have  rendered  a  service  to 
science  ?"  retorted  the  astonished  councillor. 

*^  Yes,  dear  Theodore,  and  I  will  not  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the 
glorious  part  which  you  have  taken  in  the  solution  of  a  great  problem.** 

The  doctor  then  conducted  his  visitor  to  his  amphitheatre,  as  the 
French  designate  a  dissecting-room,  and  there  unfolded  his  theory.  "  Man 
is  immortal  in  detail.  Every  molecule  that  enters  into  his  composition  is 
imperishable.  They  all  live,  think,  suffer,  but  their  lives  are  under  the 
control  of  the  soul,  which  dominates  over  them,  and  imposes  its  will  on 
all  these  individual  lives.  The  type  of  a  perfect  government  has  been 
long  sought  for.  It  has  been  found  in  a  beehive  and  in  an  ant*s-nest, 
but  it  only  exists  in  the  mortal  frame.  Every  function  has  its  particular 
organism,  and  every  organism  its  particular  living  element.  Thns  the 
lungs  have  their  '  douves,'  the  intestines  their  ^  lumbrici,'  the  heart  its 
'  fungi,'  and  so  on.  A  living  man  is  an  universe,  subject  to  one  wiU, 
which  again  is  subject  to  the  will  of  Him  who  does  not  permit  of  im- 
mortality here  below,  because  He  rules  over  all  atoms,  over  the  whole 
universe,  just  as  man  does  over  all  the  atoms  that  enter  into  his  own 
composition— -his  own  little  universe.  But  each  atom  is  imperishable,  for 
He  cannot  perish  in  any  one  of  his  atoms." 

*  Contes  des  Bords  da  Bhin.    Far  Erckmann-Chatiain.    Paris:  J.  HetaocL 
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So  far  for  the  theory,  which  is  more  amusing  than  novel,  the  idea  of 
the  living  molecular  organism  of  the  human  frame  heing  of  very  old 
standing;  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  application  of  the  theory  in  a 
remedial  point  of  view — just  as  in  the  relation  of  modern  therapeutics 
to  pathology — that  we  find  the  weakness  of  man's  science.  Had  the 
story  been  written  as  a  satire  upon  medical  science  it  could  not  have  been 
more  telling. 

Music  was  to  be  the  cure.  The  vibrations  of  sound  produce  symme- 
trical figures,  as  seen  in  sand  placed  upon  a  drum  or  upon  liquids.  They 
act  in  the  same  way  upon  the  human  frame,  generating  hosts  of  organ- 
isms that  produce  all  kinds  of  evil  effects — epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  con- 
vulsions. The  respectable  aunt,  Annah  Wunderlich,  was  labouring  under 
maladies  brought  about  by  excessive  devotion  to  music.  There  were 
two  theories  to  remedy  this.  One  was  that  of  Hippocrates,  which  says, 
'*  Contraria  contrarii  curantur ;"  the  second  that  of  the  immorjtal  Hahne- 
mann, ''  Similia  similibus  curantur."  As  they  happen  to  be  as  opposed 
as  the  two  poles — no  uncommon  thing  in  medical  science — the  illustrious 
Doctor  Selsam  first  propounded  a  theory  by  which  the  action  of  both 
could  be  brought  into  simultaneous  play. 

As  to  Councillor  Theodore,\he  bowed  to  the  depth  of  learning  and 
wisdom  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

'^  Although,"  he  remarked,  "  I  am  her  heir  presumptive,  it  is  a  matter 
of  conscience  with  me  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  save  her." 

The  experiment  was  put  off  till  the  morrow.  In  the  mean  time  the 
councillor  paid  his  aunt  a  visit,  and  the  latter  was  much  discomposed  at 
the  looks  of  compassionate  interest  with  which  her  dear  nephew  favoured 
her. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  earnestly,  Theodore  ?"  the  old  lady  in- 
quired. 

The  councillor  avoided  the  question,  but  being  pressed,  he  said : 

'^  You  do  not  look  well,  aunt.     You  have  had  some  new  music/* 

"  Indeed  I  have.  I  received  yesterday  a  sublime  work,  the  opera  of 
the  great  Darius.     What  of  that  ?" 

'*  That  you  sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night  practising  it,  that  yoi\ 
are  ruining  your  nervous  system,  deyeloping  electricity,  and  giving  life 
to  millions  of  little  insects — ferocious  little  creatures  that  are  all  at  war 
in  your  interior !" 

"  Insects !"  exclaimed  the  respectable  Aunt  Wunderlich  as  she  rose  as 
if  impelled  by  a  spring.  **  Insects!  Wretch,  do  you  mean  to  say  there 
are  insects  on  my  person?  Do  you  dare  to  insinuate?  But  it  is  in- 
famous ;  go  out  of  my  presence,  sir." 

"  But,  aunt,  I  do  not  mean  insects  in  the  sense  you  speak  of,  I  mean 
the  myriads  of  little  organisms  generated  by  your  excessive  devotion  to 
music,  and  that  gnaw  away  at  your  vitals." 

'^  Horrible  !  Louise  !  Katel !  come  hither.  As  to  you,  sir,  go  out. 
I  disinherit  you  for  ever !" 

The  discomposed  councillor  went  away  to  the  doctor's,  proclaiming  a 
crisis.  But  what  was  his  surprise  on  arriving  there  to  find  a  complete 
orchestra  of  friends,  and  with  such  instruments,  too !  There  was  the 
distingubhed  conservator  of  the  Archaeological  Museum,  Daniel  Bremer, 
with  great  powdered  wig  and  chesnut-coloured  coat,  a  round  flat  face 
like  that  of  a  frog,  with  a  gigantic  horn  constructed  from  a  thigh-bone. 
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the  basca-tibia  of  the  Swiss  monntttDeers,  and  the  sonnd  of  which  rivals 
that  of  their  native  tonrents.  There  was  ehapeUmaster  Hoffer  with  his 
long  legs  reading  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  absorbed  in  kssons 
upon  a  colossal  oow's-hom.  Kasper  Marbach,  prosector  at  the  Hospital 
St.  Catherine,  in  black  coat  and  white  cravat,  armed  with  a  fSPt^  of 
enormous  dimensions;  and  Rebstock,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters^  widi 
a  drum  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  covered  with  skins,  the  karabo  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Abyssinians,  and  firom  which  the  illostrioas  doctor 
declared  that  he  anticipated  a  magnificent  eflPect,  espedally  in  the  silence 
of  the  night.  The  plan  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  doctor  was  indeed 
heroic.  The  wild  music  of  savages  was  to  act  as  coniraria  cantrarm^ 
music  itself  as  nmUia  simiHbus,  and  the  whole  was  to  be  administered 
in  a  potent,  powerful,  and  unexpected  dose. 

To  the  nephew  the  idea  appeared  sublime. 

"  Illustrious  Selsam  V  he  exclaimed,  ^  you  are  a  man  of  genius ! 
Hippocrates  proved  the  thesis,  Hahnemann  the  antithesis  of  medicine, 
but  you  have  found  the  synthesis  :  it  is  a  magnificent  discovery!'* 

^*  I  know  it,"  replied  the  doctor ;  *'  but  let  us  away.  I  hasten  to  con* 
elude  the  experiment." 

AH  issued  forth.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  a  dark  night,  and  nobody  in- 
terrupted the  progress  of  the  learned  party.  Arrived  at  the  house  of 
Dame  Annah  Wunderlich,  the  councillor  opened  the  door,  and  having 
lit  a  taper,  they  proceeded  gently  up-stairs.  There,  on  the  landing,  each 
took  up  a  position ;  matters  had  been  conducted  widi  so  much  precaution, 
that  not  a  person  knew  they  were  in  the  house.  Selsam  opened  the 
patient's  door  gently,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  commence  operations. 

The  cow's-hom,  the  busca-tibia,  the  tam-tam,  the  karabo,  and  llie 
gong,  went  off  with  such  an  effect  that  the  ceiling  threatened  to  descend 
upon  the  performers.  True  that  a  scream  as  of  horror  and  dbtresa  made 
itself  heard  for  a  moment  above  the  din,  but  eveiy  one  was  engrossed 
with  his  instrument;  the  motive  was  a  good  one,  and  enthusiasm  in  music 
was  never  wanting  tn  a  group  of  German  professors.  At  last  Selsam 
interfered ;  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  efifect  produced  by  his  heroic  remedy. 
He  pushed  the  door  gently,  and  advanced  cauttoosly  into  the  patient's 
room.  The  party  awaited  his  return  with,  impatienee  ra^r  liuui 
anxiety.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  he  did  return,  but  looking 
pale  and  disconcerted. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  let  us  go." 

''But  what  of  the  experiment  ?"  interrupted  the  nephew. 

*'  She  is  dead  !*'  was  the  lugubrious  reply. 

The  midnight  serenaders  went  forth  pale  with  terror,  and,  once  in  the 
street,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  each  hastened  to  gain  his  own 
home  without  exchanging  a  word. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES. 

This  is  a  quaint  story  illustrative  of  what  we  can  fancy  Dntdi  artistic 
life  to  have  been  at  the  epoch  when  Ostade  and  Teniers  the  younger 
were  following  out  with  so  much  success  the  line  of  stady  opened  to 
them  by  the  ^er  David.     It  is,  however,  dated  1850. 

One  momiiig  in  the  month  of  September,  1850,  the  old  marine 
painter,  Andreme  Cappehnans,  soy  vrorthy  master,  and  myself  wen 
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qaietly  smoking  our  pipes  at  the  window  of  his  study,  situated  on  the  top 
story  of  the  old  hoqse  which  forms  the  comer  of  the  street  of  the  Bra- 
ban9on9,  looking  upon  the  bridge  of  Leyden,  and  we  were  emptying  a 
jniig  of  ale  [aete  in  the  original]  to  our  respective  healths. 

I  was  at  that  epoch  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  a  florid  complexion ; 
Cappelmans  was  ^  his  fiftieth  ;  his  great  red  nose  was  assaming  a  purple 
i^nt,  his  temples  were  silvered,  his  face  furrowed  with  deep  wrinkles,  and 
he  had  lately  exchanged  the  cock's  feather,  in  which  he  once  took  sa 
much  pride,  for  a  simple  crowquill  that  now  adorned  his  felt. 

It  was  a  splendid  evening.  The  old  Rhine  murmured  by  at  our  feet, 
tihe  sails  of  vessels  in  the  port  hung  listlessly  in  the  calm,  not  a  leaf 
moved.  Nothing  could  be  more  soothing  than  the  scene  before  us,  bat 
Cappelmans  was  tbonghtfiil  and  gloomy. 

**  Master  Andreusse,"  I  said  to  him,  **  you  seem  to  be  out  of  spirits." 

**  True,'*  he  replied,  "  as  melancholy  as  a  beaten  donkey." 

**  Why  so?  There  is  plenty  of  work,  you  have  more  orders  than  you 
can  meet,  and  we  shall  have  the  Kermesse  in  a  fortnight." 

**  I  have  had  a  bad  dream." 

'*  What,  do  you  beheve  in  dreaMS,  Master  Cappelmans  ?" 

'^  I  am  not  quite  sun  that  it  was  a  dream,  Christian,  for  my  eyes  were 
wide  open." 

Then,  emptying  his  pipe  on  the  window«8ill : 

''You  have  heard  of  my  old  friend,  Van  Marios,"  he  said;  ^'Yan 
Marius,  the  famous  marine  painter,  who  understood  the  sea,  as  Ruysdael 
did  the  country,  Ostade  the  village,  Rembrandt  gloomy  interiors,  and 
Rubens  temples  or  palaces.  Ah !  he  was  a  great  painter.  Looking  at 
one  of  his  works,  people  did  not  say  it  is  fine !  they  said  it  is  great,  it  is 
terrible !     Ok !  gSDias»  it  is  a  sublime  gift,  Cfaristiaii  P' 

Cappelmans  stopped  a  moment  to  wrpe  a  tear  from  out  of  a  furrow. 
Bat,  recovering  himself,  he  continued : 

*^  Van  Marine  and  I  prosecuted  omr  studies  together  at  Utrecht,  at 
old  Ryssens's;  we  loved  the  two  sisters,  and  we  passed  the  evenings 
together  at  the  Frog  like  two  brothers.  We  afterwards  came  to 
Leyden  together  arm  in  arm.  Van  Maritu  had  only  one  &ult — he 
liked  holhmds  and  seheidam  better  than  ale  and  porter.  You  will  do 
me  the  justice.  Christian,  to  admit  that  I  never  got  drunk  except  upon 
ale,  and  that  is  why  my  healdi  is  so  good.  Unfortunately,  Van  Marius 
got  drunk  upon  hollandsL  He  would  not  content  himself  with  what  he 
got  at  the  tavern,  bat  must  have  it  also  in  his  study*  He  never  worked 
00  well  as  whe»  he  had  two  or  three  glasses  on  his  stomadi.  His  enthn- 
siaem  would  then  arouse  itself  till  he  roared  like  the  sea,  he  wielded  hia 
brush  like  an  oar,  and  every  touch  eliminated  a  wave  or  a  dark  doud,  out 
of  which  one  dash  of  vermilion  brought  down  thunder  and  lightning.  It 
was  frightful !  When  Marius  was  engaged  on  calmer  scenes,  he  made 
the  old  blind  oaan  Coppelius  play  upon  his  clarionet  at  two  florins  a  day, 
be  mixed  ale  with  his  hoUands,  and  eat  sausages  to  inspire  him  with 
rand  feelings.  You  can  widerttaind.  Christian,  that  such  a  system  under- 
mined his  coastitutiea.  How  many  tiases  have  I  said  to  him,  <  Take  care,' 
Jan,  hollands  will  play  you  a  bad  trick !' 

**  But  they  were  words  wasted.  In  the  evening,  at  the  tavern,  he 
would  sing  bacchanalian  songs  that  always  ended  with  an  imitation  of  a 
cock  crowing.     His  greatest  pride  lay  in  his  accurate  imitation  of  ehtti- 
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ticleer.  When  his  glass  was  empty,  which  was  frequently  the  case, 
instead  of  calling  for  more,  he  would  intone  his  ko-ko-ri-kos  till  it  was 
filled  again. 

"  Marius  was  engaged  upon  his  greatest  work,  *  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,'  when  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  Leyden,  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since."  . 

At  this  point  Cappelmans  stopped  to  fill  his  pipe  and  light  it,  and 
then  he  continued  between  the  puffs  : 

'*  Lfast  night  I  was  at  the  tavern  of  the  Golden  Mug,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Roomer,  Eisenlasffel,  and  five  or  six  old  friends.  Roomer  was  de- 
daimine  against  potatoes.  They  were  the  curse  of  all  countries  in  which 
they  were  eaten  or  in  which  spirits  were  distilled  frt)m  them.  This 
brought  back  Marius  to  my  mind.  '  Poor  fellow,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  he, 
too,  was  a  victim.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  him  and  of  his  chef- 
d'oeuvre  ?' 

**  At  this  moment  the  watchman,  Z^lig,  entered  the  tavern  to  an- 
nounce that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  time  to  go.  I  withdrew  to  my  home, 
and  went  to  bed  thinking  of  Marius.  Before  I  could  go  to  sleep,  how- 
ever, I  heard  a  noise  in  my  room.  !•  looked  out  of  bed,  and  could  dis- 
tinctly see  a  great  black  cock  perched  upon  my  easel  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  study.  The  moon's  rays  fell  upon  it  from  behind  the  turrets  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  I  could  see  that  it  had  great  yellow  eyes  with  red 
borders,  and  that  it  scratched- its  head  with  its  claws.  Whilst  I  was  thus 
busy  contemplating  the  bird,  it  said  to  me : 

'*  ^  What,  Cappelmans,  don't  you  know  me  ?  I  am  the  soul  of  your 
friend.  Van  Marius!' 

^'  ^  The  soul  of  Van  Marius !'  I  exclaimed.    *  Is  Van  Marius  dead,  then  V 

" '  Yes,'  he  replied,  in  a  melancholy  tone.  *  I  had  undertaken  a  great 
drinking  bout  with  Herode  van  Gambrinus  ;  we  drank  two  days  and  two 
nights  without  shrinking.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  as  old 
Judith  was  putting  out  the  candles,  I  rolled  under  the  table !  Now,  my 
body  lies  on  the  hill  of  Osterhaffen,  facing  the  sea,  and  I  am  come  to  ask 
a  favour  of  you.' 

'*  *  A  favour !     Ask  whatever  a  man  can  do  for  you.     I  will  do  it.' 

" '  Good  !'  said  he — *  good !  I  knew  you  would  not  refuse  me.  Well, 
then,  this  is  what  I  want.  You  must  know,  Andreusse,  that  I  went  to 
'^Herring  Creek"  on  purpose  to  finish  the  ''Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes."  Unfortunately,  death  overtook  me  before  I  could  put  the  final 
touches  to  that  work.  Gambrinus  suspended  it  as  a  trophy  in  his  tavern, 
and  it  is  that  which  will  not  let  me  rest  in  my  grave.  I  shall  not  be  happy 
till  it  is  completed,  and  you  alone  can  do  it.  You  promise  me,  don't  you, 
Cappelmans  ?' 

"  '  Make  yourself  easy,  Jan ;  it  shall  be  done.' 

"  *  Good-by,  then  !' 

''And  so  saying,  the  cock  waved  its  wings,  and  went  out  by  the 
window  without  breaking  a  pane  of  glass." 

After  having  concluded  this  strange  story,  Cappelmans  put  down  his 
pipe  and  emptied  his  glass  at  one  pull.  We  remained  for  some  time  in 
silence,  looking  at  one  another. 

"  And  so,"  I  said,  "  you  really  think  that  that  black  cock  was  the  soul 
of  Van  Marius  P" 

"  Think  itl"  said  he.     "  I  am  sure  of  it !" 
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"  Then  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  Master  Andreusse  ?" 

*<  It  18  quite  simple.  I  intend  to  go  to  OsterhafFen.  An  honest  man 
has  only  his  word.  I  have  promised  Van  Marius  to  finish  the  '  Mira- 
culous Draught,'  and  I  will  finish  it  at  any  cost.  In  an  hour  hence,  the 
one-eyed  Van  Eyck  is  to  he  here  with  his  chaise." 

Then,  looking  at  me  a  moment,  he  added  : 

*^  And  yoi),  Christian,  shall  go  with  me.  It  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  seeing  the  Herring  Creek;  and  then,  besides,  one  does  not  know 
what  may  happen,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  near  me." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  well,  Master  Andreusse,  but  you  know  my 
Aunt  Catherine,  she  will  never  consent." 

**  Your  Aunt  Catherine  1  I  will  persuade  her  that  it  is  essential  to 
your  progress  that  you  should  see  the  sea.*' 

So  saying,  the  worthy  man  put  on  his  red  g^eat-coat,  and,  taking  me 
under  his  arm,  he  led  me  into  my  aunt's  presence.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  arguments  that  were  used  for  and  against.  Master  Andreusse 
finished  by  carrying  the  day,  and,  two  hours  later,  we  were  rolling  along 
on  our  way  to  Osterhaffen,  or,  as  we  should  say,  Oyster-haven. 

Our  carriole,  drawn  by  a  little  Zuydersee  horse,  with  a  great  head  and 
short  hairy  legs,  made  but  slow  progress,  and  night  was  coming  on  apace 
long  before  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  CappeUnans  recom- 
mended plenty  of  warm  wrappings,  the  feet  to  be  well  pushed  under  the 
straw,  and  the  stomach  to  be  fortified  by  a  pull  at  the  flask,  to  keep  out^ 
as  he  said,  the  salt  fog.  This  done,  we  conversed  regarding  Osterhaffen. 
Cappelmans  described  Master  Gambrinus's  tavern,  The  Tobacco  Pot,  as 
beiug  the  most  celebrated  house  in  all  Holland  for  the  potency  of  its  beer 
and  the  excellence  of  its  spirits.  The  terrible  Herode  van  Garobrinus, 
snmamed  the  Bacchus  of  the  North,  was,  he  said,  always  seated  in  the 
middle  of  its  vast  hall,  behind  a  counter  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a 
barrel. 

'<  That  man,"  he  continued,  ''consumes  two  pints  of  porter  at  one 
draught ;  triple  ale  passes  into  his  stomach  as  if  into  a  tin  funnel ;  there 
is  nothing  but  hollands  that  will  beat  him.  Bad  luck  to  the  artist  who 
places  his  foot  over  that  threshold.  Better  that  he  had  never  seen  the  day !" 

Having  made  this  melancholy  observation,  Cappelmans  lit  his  pipe  and 
smoked  away  in  silence.  I  also  felt  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
was  approaching  a  gulf,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  escape  without 
damage.  I  almost  think  that,  if  I  could,  I  should  have  run  away.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  was  in  for  the  encounter,  and  must  go  through 
with  it.  We  had  both  dropped  into  a  broken  slumber,  when  the  carriole 
drew  up,  and  the  driver  exclaimed : 

"We  are  arrived!" 

Cappelmans  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  whilst  I  shuddered 
irom  head  to  foot.  The  night  was  very  dark.  The  sea  was  heard  roaring 
only  a  few  hundred  paces  distant ;  and  as  to  The  Tobacco  Pot,  should  I 
live  a  thousand  years  I  could  never  forget  it,  with  its  great  heavy  roof 
overhanging  its  bright  little  windows,  behind  which  grotesque  shapes 
seemed  to  be  dancing  to  and  firo. 

We  were  about  to  step  down,  when  from  out  of  the  darkness  a  tali 
man,  with  a  great  felt  hat,  a  pointed  beard,  and  a  doublet  of  purple 
velvet,  and  his  breast  decorated  with  a  triple  chain  of  gold,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  Flemish  masters,  advanced  towards  us. 
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''  Is  it  you,  Cappelmans?"  he  inquirecL 

**  YeB»  master !"  replied  Andreiuse,  in  erident  astoaishjxieat. 

''  Take  caie  !*'  coDtinued  the  imknowoi,  ''  take  care :  the  destroyer  of 
ionls  awaits  you  V* 

"  Fear  nothing ;  Andreiuae  Cappelmans  will  do  hia  duty." 

"  That  is  right,  you  are  a  man  :  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters  ia  with 
you!" 

Thus  saying,  the  stranger  disappeared  in  the  obeeurity,  while  Cappel- 
mans, pale,  but  with  a  firm  and  resolute  expression,  stepped  down  from 
the  carriole.  I  followed  him,  much  more  terrified  than  I  like  to  avow. 
Andreusse  whispered  in  my  ear : 

^'  Attention,  Christian !" 

At  the  same  moment  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  taTcm,  and 
beneath  the  hams,  herrings,  and  sausages  that  hung  from  the  ceiling,  I 
•aw  nearly  a  hundred  men,  seated  at  long  tables,  some  talking  or  sin^ng^ 
others  drinkbg  or  castbg  doude  of  smoke  upwards ;  a  few  were  leaning 
against  the  w^  their  felts  on  one  side,  manifestly  done  for.  A  capacious 
fireplace,  well  filled  with  peat,  cast  its  glare  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  and  old  Judith,  as  long  and  as  thin  as  a  broomF-handle,  waa  busy 
by  its  aide  superintending  a  fry.  But  what  riveted  mv  attention  more 
than  all  waa  Herode  van  Gambrinus  himself,  seated  in  his  counter,  just  as 
Master  Andreusse  had  described  him  to  me,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked 
up,  his  red  and  swollen  cheeks  resting  on  his  hands,  his  elbows  leaning  on 
the  counter,  with  his  long  yellow  beard  between,  rsAching  down  almost  to 
the  tumblers  beneadi.  He  was  looking  with  a  thoughtful  aspect  at  the 
"  Miraculous  Draught,"  whidi  hung  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  just 
above  a  little  wooden  dock. 

At  this  moment  the  call  of  the  watchman  was  heard,  and  old  Judith, 
giving  a  vigorous  shake  to  her  frying-pan,  said  in  an  ironical  tone : 

''Midnight!  It  is  now  twelve  days  since  the  great  painter,  Vaa 
Marius,  lies  on  the  hill  of  Osterhafien,  and  the  avenger  has  not  come." 

"  He  is  here !"  exclaimed  Cappelmans,  as  he  advanced  into  the  middle 
of  the  hall. 

Every  eye  was  at  once  turned  upon  the  new  comer,  and  Gambiinns, 
having  looked  round,  his  ejt§  confronted  those  of  the  new  comer  as  he 
smilingly  caressed  his  heard. 

''Is  it  you,  Cappdma^?"  he  said,  in  a  jeenng  tone.  "I  was  ex5- 
pecting  you.    You  come  to  fetdi  the  '  Miraculous  Draught'  " 

"  Yes,"  nplied  Masttf  Andreusse ;  "  I  promised  Van  Marius  to  finish 
his  chef-d'ceuvre.    I  intend  to  do  so." 

"  You  intend  to  do  so  ?"  retorted  the  other ; ''  that  is  soon  said,  friend. 
Do  you  know  that  I  won  it  mug  in  hand  P" 

"  I  know  it;  and  it  is  mug  in  hand  that  I  intend  to  regain  it" 

"  What,  do  you  intend  to  enter  the  lists  against  me?*' 

"Yes  I  do.  May  the  God  of  the  just  be  with  me*  I  will  Inep  my 
word  et  roll  under  the  table." 

The  eyes  of  the  £ital  host  sparUsd. 

"  You  have  heard  what  he  has  said,"  addressing  himself  to  the  com- 
pany. "  It  is  he  who  defies  me :  let  his  will  be  done !"  Then  turning 
towards  Master  Andreusse,  he  aaid,  "  Who  is  your  umpire?" 

"  My  umpire  is  Christian  Retstods,"  replied  CappelmanSi  as  he  made 
signs  to  me  to  come  f^nrward* 
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I  was  trembling  in  my  shoes.  Ignace  van  den  Brock,  bm-gomaster  of 
Osterhaffen,  then  rose  from  amidst  the  crowd,  and  read  from  a  slip  of 
paper: 

"  The  wogt  (ampire)  in  a  drinking  bout  has  a  right  to  a  dean  napkin^ 
a  clean  glass,  and  a  white  candle;  let  him  be  senred.'' 

A  great  red-headed  girl  brought  these  things  to  mj  side. 

*'  Who  is  your  umpire  ?"  inquired  Master  Andreusse. 

**  Adam  van  Rasimus/'  was  the  reply. 

This  Adam  van  Rasimus,  with  a  purple  nose»  stooped  back,  and  bleary 
eyes,  came  and  took  his  place  by  my  side.  He  was  also  served  as  I  had 
been.  This  being  done,  Herode,  hokiing  forth  his  great  fist  across  the 
counter  to  his  adversary,  said : 

"  You  employ  neither  witchcraft  nor  sorcellery  ?" 

"  Neither  witchcraft  nor  scMtsellery,''  replied  Cappelmans. 

*^  Are  you  without  hatred  towards  me  ?"  ^ 

"  When  I  shall  have  avenged  Fritz  CoppeMus,  Tobie  Vogel  (the  land- 
scape painter),  Roemer,  Nickel  Braur,  DiderickVinkekaann,  Van  Marius, 
all  artists  of  merit,  drowned  by  you  in  ale  and  porter,  and  spoiled  of  their 
works,  then  shall  I  be  without  hatred.'' 

Herode  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  with  frms  eaitanded,  and  his  broad 
shoulders  cast  back  against  the  wall. 

''  I  conquered  them  mug  in  hand,"  he  exclaimed,  "  honourably  and 
loyally,  as  I  am  about  to  conquer  you.  Their  works  have  become  my 
legitimate  property,  and  as  to  your  hatred,  I  laugh  at  it.  Let  us  drink  !'* 

Then,  dear  friends,  commenced  a  struggle,  such  as  two  other  like  it 
are  unknown  to  the  memory  of  man  in  all  Holland,  and  which  will  be 
spoken  of  for  ages.  White  and  black,  good  and  evil,  were  opposed  to 
one  another — destiny  was  to  have  its  way. 

A  barrel  of  ale  was  brought  forward,  and  two  pots,  of  a  pint  each,  were 
filled  to  the  brim.  Herode  and  Master  Andreusse  emptied  each  his  own 
at  one  pull.  And  so  they  went  on  fr*om  half-hour  to  half-hour,  with  the 
regularity  of  the  tic-tac  of  the  clock,  till  the  barrel  was  empty. 

After  the  ale  they  passed  to  porter. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  place  on  record  the  nnmber  of  barrels  of 
beer  that  were  emptied  in  this  memorable  contest ;  the  burgomaster,  Van 
den  Brock,  has  recorded  the  exact  number  in  the  registers  of  Osterhafien, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations ;  but  you  wowl  not  believe  me«— 
my  statement  would  appear  to  you  to  be  fabulovs. 

Let  it  suffice,  then,  that  the  struggle  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights.    The  like  of  it  had  never  been  seen  before ! 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Herode  found  himself  confronted  by  an 
adversary  worthy  of  him ;  and  the  news  of  the  contest  having  spread 
through  the  country,  ev^body  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  combat,  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  in  carts  and  carrioles :  it  became  a  perfect  faur,  and 
the  hall  of  the  tavern  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 

All  this  time,  Master  Andreusse  and  Gkimbrinns  continued  to  empty 
their  mugs  with  marveUous  regularity.  At  times  my  apprehensions, 
which  I  had  never  been  able  to  fully  lay  aside,  got  the  better  of  me,  and 
Cappehnans  detected  the  evidences  of  my  distress.  He  would  then  cheer 
me  up,  saying : 

**  Well,  Christitfi,  we  are  getting  on !  Drink  a  pint  to  refresh  youisell" 

I  was  dmaderstnick  at  his  capadity. 
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**  The  soal  of  Vsn  M«riu8  is  in  him,"  I  said  to  myself ;  '*  that  most 
support  him !" 

As  to  Ghunbrinus,  his  short  pipe  of  old  box  between  his  lips,  his  elbow 
on  the  counter,  and  his  cheeks  in  his  hands,  he  smoked  away  quietly, 
like  an  honest  citizen  who  is  taking  his  e?ening  pint,  and  thinking  over 
the  business  of  the  day. 

The  scene  was  unparalleled.  The  most  experienced  drinkers  were  in 
ecstasies. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day,  before  putting  out  the  candles,  seeing 
ihat  the  bout  threatened  to  have  no  conclusion,  the  burgomaster  orderMl 
Judith  to  bring  the  needle  and  thread  for  the  first  ordeal.  The  order 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  every  one  struggled  to  be  near  enough 
to  see. 

According  to  the  rules  of  a  drinking-bout,  the  one  of  the  two  adver- 
saries who  issues  triumphantly  from  this  ordeal,  has  a  right  to  choose 
whatever  kind  of  drink  he  likes,  and  to  make  his  adversary  drink  it  also. 

Herode  had  deposited  his  pipe  on  the  counter.  He  took  the  needle 
and  thread,  presented  to  him  by  Van  den  Brock,  in  his  hand,  and  nusing 
himself,  he  made  an  attempt  to  thread  the  needle  ;  but  it  was  manifest 
that  his  sight  was  troublea ;  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  attempt  twice 
over,  and  failed  each  time. 

**  It  is  your  turn,  Cappelmans,"  said  the  burgomaster. 

Thus  summoned.  Master  Andreusse  rose  up,  took  the  thread  and 
needle,  and  passed  the  thread  without  a  tremor  being  visible  in  his  hand. 

The  feat  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of  applause.  The  hall  rang  with 
plaudits.  I  looked  at  Gambrinus :  his  great  cheeks  seemed  to  be  puffed 
with  blood,  and  hung  tremulously  over  Us  jaws.  No  sooner  had  rilence 
been  restored,  than  the  burgomaster  struck  three  blows  on  the  table,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  solemn  voice : 

*^  Master  Cappelmans,  you  are  glorious  in  Bacchus !  What  drink  do 
you  seleet  ?" 

"  Schiedam  !*'  replied  Master  Andreusse  ;  "  old  schiedam !  The  oldest 
and  the  strongest  in  the  house  !" 

These  words  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  the  tavern-keeper. 

*'  No,  no !"  he  exclaimed  ;  *'  beer,  let  us  go  on  with  beer ;  no  schiedam  T 

^*  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  worthy  burgomaster,  "  but  the  rules  are 
formal ;  let  what  Cappelmans  asks  for  be  brought" 

Gambrinus  resumed  his  seat  with  much  less  confidence  than  he  had 
manifested  at  first.  Schiedam  of  the  year  XXII.  was  brought,  and  Van 
Rasimus  and  I  tasted  it  first,  to  see  that  no  deception  was  practised.  The 
glasses  were  then  filled,  and  the  struggle  recommenced.  The  whole 
population  of  Osterhafien  were  at  the  windows.  The  candles  had  been 
put  out.  It  was  broad  daylight.  As  the  struggle  kept  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  silence  became  greater.  The  com- 
pany within  the  hall  had  clambered  up  on  chairs,  benches,  and  tables, 
not  to  lose  the  denouement. 

Cappelmans  had  had  a  sausage  served  up,  and  was  partaking  of  it  as 
if  it  had  been  an  every-day  breakfast.  Not  so  Gambrinus;  he  no  longer 
resembled  himself:  it  was  evident  that  the  scheidam  was  stupifying  him. 
His  great  crimson  face  was  bedewed  with  a  cold  perspiration,  his  ears 
were  assuming  a  violet  tint,  his  eyelids  kept  drooping— droo{Hng.  He 
would  rouse  himself  for  a  moment,  and  take  his  glass  with  a  hanging 
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lip,  and  would  cast  a  dull  stare  at  the  assembled  crowd,  and  he  would 
then  relax  into  a  state  of  stupor.  He  was  on  the  brink  of  what  the 
French  call  "une  apoplezie  foudroyante" — an  apoplectic  stroke  that 
strikes  a  man  down  without  a  hope ! 

I  never  saw  anything  so  horrible  in  all  my  life.  Every  one  saw  that 
the  defeat  of  Herode  was  certain. 

*^  He  is  lost  !*'  they  whispered  to  one  another.  *<  He  who  thought 
himself  invincible  has  found  his  master ;  two  or  three  glasses  more,  and 
it  is  all  over  with  him." 

Some,  however,  thought  differently,  and  affirmed  that  Gambrinus 
would  hold  out  for  three  or  four  hours.  Yan  Rasimus  even  offered  to  bet 
a  barrel  of  ale  that  he  would  not  roll  under  the  table  till  sunset,  when  an 
incident  of  an  apparently  trivial  character  came  to  decide  the  contest. 

It  was  now  near  noon.  The  cellarman,  Nickel  Spitz,  was  replenishing 
the  decanters  for  the  fourth  time.  The  spare  Judith,  after  having  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  mix  water  with  the  schiedam,  had  gone  out  bathed  in 
tears,  and  was  heard  mourning  in  an  adjoining  room. 

Herode  was  in  a  state  of  semi-stupor. 

Suddenly  the  old  clock  began  to  grind  aflber  an  unknown  f&shion;  it 
then  struck  twelve  times  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  silence;  which  done, 
the  little  wooden  cock  perched  over  the  frame  beat  its  wings  and  ko-ko- 
ri-koed  in  the  most  triumphant  manner  possible.  No  cock  on  its  own 
dunghill  ever  crowed  more  lustily. 

Then,  my  friends,  those  who  were  in  the  hall  witnessed  a  frightful 
scene.  Vaq  Gambrinus  arose  at  the  sound  of  the  cock  crowing,  as  if 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  I  shall  never  forget  his  open  mouth, 
his  haggard  eyes,  his  countenance  livid  with  terror.  I  see  him  now  before 
me,  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  repel  the  frightful  spectre.  I  still  hear 
bim  crying  out  with  a  strangulated  voice : 

"  The  cock !  oh,  the  cock  !'* 

He  wanted  to  run  away,  but  his  legs  refused  to  perform  their  office, 
and  the  terrible  Herode  van  Gambrinus  fell  like  an  ox  beneath  the  club 
of  the  slayer,  at  the  feet  of  Master  Cappelmans. 

Next  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  Cappelmans  and  I  quitted  Oster- 
haffen,  taking  with  us  the  "  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes." 

Our  return  to  Ley  den  was  a  complete  ovation;  the  report  of  the  con- 
test had  spread  throughout  the  whole  town,  and  the  population  awaited 
our  arrival  in  the  streets  and  in  the  squares,  and  cheered  the  victor  of 
Van  Gambrinus.  He  alone  did  not  participate  in  the  universal  joy ;  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  full  of  thought,  and  no  sooner  had  he  reached  hisK)wn 
house  than  he  carefully  closed  the  door. 

"  Christian,"  said  ray  worthy  master,  as  he  took  off  his  great-coat, 
^*  I  want  to  be  alone ;  go  to  your  aunt's,  and  work  there.  When  the 
picture  is  finished,  I  will  send  Kobus  to  inform  you." 

It  was  on  a  fine  day,  after  the  lapse  of  nigh  six  weeks,  that  Master 
Andreusse  came  himself  to  fetch  me,  and  led  me  to  his  study.  The 
^'  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes"  was  suspended  on  the  wall  in  front  of 
the  two  windows. 

<' Heaven  I  what  a  sublime  work!  Is  it  possible  that  man  could 
produce  iooh  things  I"  Cappelmans  had  thrown  his  whole  heart  and 
genius  into  it.     The  soul  of  Van  Marius  must  have  been  satisfied  ! 
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Th£  importance  of  a  work  of  the  kind  now  before  us  can  be  hardlj 
over-estimated.  To  the  mineral  productions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
must  be  mainly  attributed,  the  author  justly  remarics,  that  Ingh  com- 
mercial position  which  the  geogpraphlcal  extent  and  population  of  the  two 
islands  would  scarcely  have  led  us  to  expect.  With  her  coal  England  has 
kept  every  part  of  the  empire  in  vigoroos  operation,  and  is  provided  with 
the  means  of  enhancing  the  domestic  comforts  of  the  people ;  with  her 
iron  she  has  promoted  Uie  arts»  added  to  her  material  strength,  and  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  mechanism  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
and  with  her  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  she  has  increased  the  security  and 
supplied  some  of  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the  nation.  Conjointly, 
these  several  productions  have  given  her  a  commanding  trade,  rendered 
her  pre-eminence  the  envy  of  other  nations,  and  augmented  the  resources, 
stimulated  the  energies,  and  proved  a  blessing  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
community. 

The  law  relating  to  mines  is,  therefore,  of  universal  importance,  bat 
especially  to  those  who  are  more  immediately  aflfected  by  it.  To  the 
prince,  as  a  large  landed  proprietor  and  possessor  of  extensive  mineral 
rights, — to  the  peer,  as  hereditary  counsellor  of  the  crown,  and  final 
arbiter  of  every  litigated  mineral  question, — to  the  landowner,  who  may 
be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  establish  his  rights,  resist  obtrusion, 
abide  by  the  acts  of  his  agents,  or  to  g^ve  compensatdon  for  injuries  done 
by  them  or  his  workmen, — ^to  the  adventurer,  who  expends  his  capital  in 
exploring  the  hidden  treasure  of  the  soil, — to  the  merchant,  whose  dealings 
must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  which 
prevail  in  particular  districts, — to  the  manv&cturer,  who  must  not  commit 
a  nuisance  or  suffer  a  dangerous  vapour  to  continue  when  bringing  the 
rude  matter  into  due  form, — ^and  to  the  labourer  and  artisan  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  subjected  to  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  for  acts  of 
omission  as  well  as  commission  wilfully  incurred  in  the  course  of  their 
employment,  and,  on  the  other,  have  a  remedy  for  all  grievances  or  in- 
juries to  which  they  may  be  subjected  by  the  oppression,  negligence,  or 
commands  of  their  employers, — to  one  and  all  the  law  relating  to  mines 
is  shown  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

If  an  acquaintance  with  multifarious  branches  of  science — mathematics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy — are  requisite 
for  the  successful  miner,  a  mere  reference  to  the  index  of  this  ponderous 
tome  will  surprise  the  unthinking  person  how  many  questions  are  involved 
in  the  law  of  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries.  There  are  not  only  the  laws  as 
relating  to  our  own  and  to  forrign  states,  laws  of  ownership,  and  of  titles, 
alienation,  leases,  grants,  sales,  and  exchanges,  but  there  are  also  local 
laws  and  customs  to  be  considered — easements  and  servitudes,  rating,  re- 

*  The  Law  relating  to  Mines,  Minerals,  and  Quarries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; with  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  of  Foreign  States,  and  Practical  Directians 
for  obtidning  Government  Grants  to  work  Foreign  Mines.  By  Amsdel  Bogers» 
£sq.,  of  the  isDer  Temple,  Barrister-at-Xaw.  V.  and  B.  8tevsB%  Sons,  aad 
Haynes. 
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galatian  and  loflpeetioQ,  the  coal  trade,  the  relation  of  masters  and  work- 
men, pleadin^^  in  actions  and  criminal  offences.  The  number  of  branch 
questions  which  again  spring  f]x>m  these — accidents,  bankruptcies,  rights 
of  way,  canals,  commons,  barriers,  compensations,  fences,  railways — are 
still  more  numerous. 

Amid  such  a  multitude  of  questions,  we  will  select  one,  perhaps  not 
the  least  important  of  all,  as  an  example  of  the  uncertainty  whidi  per- 
Tades  many  of  these  points.  The  author  adopts  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  proximate  exhaustion  of  coal ;  he  says  that 
these  yiews  may  be  taken  as  substantially  correct,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  amount  of  waste  now  going  on  in  the 
coal-fields  should  be  •ascertained  and  prevented. 

Mr.  Greenwell  stated,  a  few  years  since,  his  opinion  that  the  northern 
coal-field  would  continue  33 1  years.  Mr.  Hall  agreed  in  the  main  with 
Mr.  Greenwell,  and  taking  the  annual  consumption  of  the  Newcastle 
coal-field  at  fourteen  millions  of  tons,  he  gives  365  years  as  the  period 
at  which  this  coal-field  will  be  exhausted.  Mr.  Fordyce,  in  1860,  sup- 
posing the  drain  upon  this  coal-field  to  be  twenty  millions  of  tons  an- 
nually, says  that  at  this  rate  of  demand  the  coal-field  would  be  exhausted 
in  the  course  of  266  years.  (Trans,  of  the  North  of  Eng.  Instit.  of 
Mn.  Eng.;  Fordyce,  Hist  of  Coal,  1860.) 

la  the  report  presented  by  the  coal  trade  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Associadon  (1863),  the  rate  at  which  the  reporters  suppose  the  ex- 
haustion of  this  coal-field  to  be  going  on  in  1861,  is  given  as  at  21,777,570 
tons.  (Hist,  of  the  Trade  and  Man.  of  the  Tyne.)  The  quantity  is 
above  that  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Hunt's  Mmeral  Statistics  for  1862  (we 
there  find  19,360,356,  tons  recorded  as  the  quantity  raised  and  sold). 

Mr.  Edward  Hull  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  and  he  calculates  diat  the  total  remaining  supply  of  coal  amounts 
to  79,843  millions  of  tons,  and  that  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  the 
supply  is  sufficient  to  last  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  with  a  pro- 
duction of  seven ty*two  millions  of  tons  annually.  (The  Coal-Fields  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Ed*  Hull,  B.A.,  and  No.  1,  Qmurteriy  Jour,  of  Science.) 

The  increase  of  consump^on  has,  however,  been  going  on  in  recent 
times  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  ^r  William  Armstrong  startled  the  world 
— *«nd  more  especially  the  geological  world-^by  lus  recent  statement, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  '^  by  combining  the  known  thickness  of  the 
various  workable  aeams  of  coal,  and  oompnting  the  area  of  the  surface 
under  which  they  lie,  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  total 
quantity  comprised  in  our  coal-bearing  strata.  Assuming  four  thousand 
feet  as  the  greatest  d^h  at  which  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  carry  on 
minings  operations,  and  rejecting  all  seams  of  less  than  two  feet  in  thick* 
neaSy  the  entire  available  coal  eiisting  in  these  islands  has  been  calcu* 
lated  to  amount  to  about  ei^ty  thousand  millions  of  tons,  which,  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumptioD,  would  be  exhausted  in  930  years;  but  with 
a  coDtinued  yearly  increase  cf  two  millions  and  three-quarters  tons,  would 
only  last  212  years." 

It  has,  however,  been  justly  remarked  that  it  is  not  probable  that  there 
will  be  any  long  continuance  of  such  a  rapid  increase.     The  progress  of 
civilisation  has  ever  been  a  system  of  undulations,  the  maximum  of  - 
elevation  is  reached,  and  the  still  onward  wave  subsides,  the  momentum 
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acquired  in  its  decline  being  the  power  by  which  it  again  rises  to  its 
highest  leyel.  It  must  not  h^  inferred  from  this  that  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  our  commerce  and  manufactures  haye  reached  their  highest  point. 
It  is  believed  that  a  large  extension  is  before  us»  but  it  is  argued,  from 
the  history  of  the  past,  that  our  progress  will  not  be  a  system  of  con- 
tinuous  rise  in  the  future. 

Whatever  real  foundations  there  may  be  for  this  deduction,  its  pro- 
pounder  has  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  practical 
considerations — perhaps  not  novel,  but  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
munity— ^in  regard  to  the  present  mode  of  employing  this  precious  fuel 
He  has  shovm  that  improved  machinery,  a  better  arrangement  of  the 
fire-grate,  and  an  easy  method  ef  firing,  would  not  only  economise  its 
consumption  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  but  that  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  would  be  spared  the  annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  a  vitiated 
atmosphere.  Even  in  our  present  fireplaces,  he  tells  us,  we  consume 
five  times  as  much  coal  as  would  be  requisite  in  a  properly  constructed 
stove  or  improved  open  fireplaces. 

While  it  is  certain  that  striking  improvements  are  being  introduced 
into  the  construction  of  land  and  marine  engines,  which  herald  a  con- 
stantly increasing  diminution  in  the  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  an  increased 
economy  in  the  private  consumption  of  coal  presents  itself  as  a  means  of 
saving,  if  for  no  higher  motive,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  experience  of 
practical  geologists  altogether  bear  out  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong. 

A  revolution  will  probably  be  soon  effected  in  regard  to  ooal-minmg, 
as  well  also  as  in  other  mining  operations,  by  the  further  introduction  of 
machinery.  At  the  present  day,  in  nearly  every  division  of  human 
labour,  some  mechanical  power  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  labourer  from  the  constant  strain  made  upon  his  muscular 
system.  The  coal-hewer  has  not,  however,  been  in  any  way  assisted ; 
with  the  primitive  pick  and  the  ancient  wedge  he  has  been  compelled, 
often  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  to  "  get'*  the  coal.  The  questicm 
of  supplanting  this  circumscribed  hand-labour  by  machinery  has  not  been, 
however,  eotirely  neglected.  So  long  since  as  1789,  a  patent  appears  to 
have  been  granted  for  improved  machinery  to  be  used  in  getting  coal, 
and  since  that  time  many  plans  have  been  proposed,  and  some  of  them 
patented,  and  have  even  been  successfully  applied.  The  first  machine 
which  has  been  found  capable  of  taking  its  place  in  the  regular  business 
of  coal  cutting  is  one  belonging  to  the  West  Ardslev  Coal  Company, 
Messrs.  Firth,  Donisthorpe,  and  Bower.  This  machine  has  been  in 
regular  work  for  now  some  time  past,  and  it  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  contrived.  The  length  of  this 
coal-cutting  machine  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  a  disadvantage. 
Difficulties  are  said  to  have  arisen  when  it  was  required  to  be  taken  round 
the  short  elbows  and  the  abrupt  curves  which  often  occur  in  a  colliery. 
To  obviate  this,  Messrs.  Ridley  and  Jones  have  constructed  a  new  machine, 
which  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  machine  used  by  the  Aidsley 
Company. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1677  there  was  a  remarkahle  excitement  at  the 
chateau  of  the  Marquis  Soicillac  de  Roussille,  in  Brittany.  The  <'  great 
king,"  Louis  XIV.,  was  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  intended  on 
the  next  day  to  return  through  the  park.  What  an  event !  The  news 
produced  an  astounding  effect,  for  the  poor  old  marquis,  with  his  sister, 
the  Dowager  Marquise  Fontenois,  and  his  granddaughter,  Angelique,  had 
lived,  since  the  death  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  in  such  retirement 
from  the  court  and  the  world  that  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  the  sun 
shining  at  Versailles  penetrated  to  him. 

The  poor  old  man  himself  was  not  much  affected  by  the  news,  for  he 
had  for  many  years  lost  all  memory  of  the  living,  and  only  remembered 
things  that  were  told  him  for  a  second.  The  marquise,  however,  was  all 
the  more  excited,  for  the  dignity  of  the  family  was  entrusted  to  her.  She 
regarded  her  brother  as  an  imbecile  fool,  and  her  granddaughter  as  a 
child,  who,  in  spite  of  her  sixteen  years,  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  lady  of  la  belle  France. 

She  bitterly  complained  daily  that  the  little  girl  had  inherited  neither 
the  grace  nor  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  her  family,  but  was  unhappily 
the  image  of  a  mother  who  had  not  the  slightest  right  by  birth  to  bring 
a  Sorcillac  de  Roussille  into  the  world.  So  the  king  intended  to  come. 
"  The  king !"  the  marquis  repeated,  with  a  flash  of  intelligence  in  his 
large  melancholy  eyes.  ^'The  king  I"  Angelique  exclaimed,  clapping 
her  hands,  when  the  old  servant  brought  them  these  wonderful  tidings. 

These  two  had  no  idea  of  the  feelings  that  agitated  the  Marquise 
Fontenois  as  she  now  paced  up  and  down  the  sitting-room.  They  were 
aware  that  the  chateau  was  as  little  suited  to  receive  a  royal  visit  as  a 
magpie's  nest  would  be.  Of  all  the  riches  of  the  Sorcillacs  de  Roussille, 
only  this  pile  of  stones  remained — as  empty  inside  as  a  cheese  occupied 
by  mice.  Of  all  the  costly  plate,  nothing  was  left  but  two  drinking- 
horns,  a  small  number  of  silver  spoons,  a  cup  on  the  toilette-table  of  the 
marquise,  a  silver-framed  hand-glass  for  Angelique,  and  a  gold  fruit-dish, 
which  was  never  absent  from  tne  dinner-table,  though  it  performed  the 
most  varied  duties.  There  was  also  a  silver  plate,  with  the  arms  of  the 
family,  on  which  the  marquise  was  accustomed  to  breakfast,  and  a  small 
cup  set  with  jewels,  out  of  which  the  marquis  always  drank.  But  all 
these  visible  defects  were  as  naught  eonipaj*ed  with  the  awful  difficulty 
of  collecting  and  clothing  the  number  of  servants  requisite  for  the 
family  of  the  Sorcillacs.  The  king  only  intended  to  ride  through  the 
park,  hence  there  would  be  no  eating  and  drinking,  beyond  filling  the 
horns  with  spiced  wine,  which  the  marquise  prided  herself  on  preparing 
—-that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  the  ghost  of  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cellar. 
A  dish  of  fruit  would  also  be  piled  up  and  presented  by  ^'  the  child."  To 
this  moment  the  ambitious  dreams  of  the  marquise  clung.  It  was  high 
time  to  think  of  the  young  lady's  future,  and  the  king's  arrival  was,  per- 
diance,  a  hint  from  Heaven.  The  old  lady  intended  to  ask  his  majesty 
for  the  post  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  for  her  grand-niece*  Angelique 
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had  only  a  choice  hetweea  this  post  aod  a  convent,  so  the  old  lady  thought. 
She  carefully  avoided  revealing  her  thoughts,  however,  and  they  were 
really  thrust  back  by  the  anxiety  about  the  servants.  The  hall  and  the 
flight  of  steps  must  be  thronged  with  valets  and  couriers  in  the  livery  of 
the  house.  Ere  long  a  saving  thought  occurred  to  the  old  lady :  she 
would  dress  the  village  lads  and  girls  in  the  remaining  liveries,  and  any 
defects  could  be  concealed  by  clever  airaagement  of  the  g^ups.  The 
laige  chests  were  carried  by  the  steward,  cook,  valet,  and  porter  in  one, 
old  Etienne,  aided  by  his  wife,  Jeanne,  who  was  lady's  maid,  into  the 
grand  hall,  and  their  contents  spread  out  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
marquise  walked  up  and  down  in  deep  thovght  as  to  how  she  could  best 
employ  her  brother  in  the  ceremony. 

His  entrance  stopped  the  How  of  her  ideas.  A  rising  thought  of  seat- 
ing him  as  Neptune  on  the  dolphin  in  the  basin  was  dispelled  by  the  sight 
of  him — the  old  man  looked  remarkably  pale  and  restless. 

^  Tell  me^  Ang^lique  will  not  see  the  king.  She  must  go  to  bed  eaily, 
for  children  must  not  stay  up,**  he  said. 

*' Do  not  disturb  me  now,  marquis,"  the  lady  replied,  impatiently: 
"  Ang^lique  must  see  the  king.  If  she  neglect  this  chance  of  getting  to 
court,  she  must  be  a  nun." 

^' A  nun !  our  merry  girl!  never!"  the  marquis  cried,  with  every 
sign  of  terror,  and  fell  into  the  nearest  chair.  ''  But  she  shall  not  go  to 
court  either,^'  he  added,  with  unusual  energy.  '*  I  cannot  tell  you  why 
I  do  not  wish  it,  for  you  know  my  head  is  weak.  I  knew  so  many 
stories,  but  since  Gaston's  death  I  have  forgotten  them  all.  Ang^lique 
must  remain  with  me." 

"  Do  not  be  more  foolish  than  usual,"  the  marquise  said,  and  gave 
her  brother  one  of  those  looks  which  neves  missed  its  effect.  '^  I  cannot 
make  any  use  of  you  to-morrow,  so  you  must  be  ill,  dangerously  ill,  and 
for  that  reason  we  cannot  ask  the  great  king  to  accept  a  supper*— do  yoa 
understand?  So  yoii  are  ill — very  ill— eveu  dying." 
The  marqub  hung  his  head. 

<*  All  right.  I  understand,"  he  muttered.  ^'  I  am  of  no  use  to  any 
one." 

At  this  moment  the  door  Hew  open,  and  a  girl  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  With  her,  sunshine,  air,  and  life  entered  the  room,  and  even 
illumined  those  two  withered  forms.  The  marquis  looked  up,  and  smiled; 
the  marquise  pulled  out  the  folds  of  her  faded  grey  silk  dress,  and  offered 
the  girl  her  hand  to  kiss.  The  little  creatufe  bowed  her  curly  head  half 
solemnly,  half  roguishly,  over  the  skinny  Hugers.  She  was  the  sole 
heiress  of  the  marquisate  of  the  Soreillacs  de  Roussille :  Marie  Ange- 
Hque.  ^ 

The  girl  wore  a  white  dress  with  a  fluttering  blue  scarf,  and  her  littile 
feet  were  thrust  into  high^heeled  shoes  with  red  bows.  Her  light  hair, 
untouched  by  powder,  and  nicely  held  by  a  silk  ribbon,  fell  down  her 
cheeks.  Her  face  was  enchantingly  beautifol  and  fresh,  and  Adrienne 
de  Fontenois  alone  could  find  her  complexion  too  ruddy.  Augelique 
gave  her  aunt  a  rather  hurried  bow,  and  then  hastened  to  her  grand- 
Kither,  whom  she  addressed  with  such  loving  words  as  a  mother  is  w^t 
to  use  to  her  children. 

^' How  are  you  to<day?"  she  at  length  asked.     <<  You  forgot  to  call 
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me  for  a  walk*  I  was  waitbg  impatientij,  «nd  at  last  ran  to  look  for 
you.  The  sun  shines  so  warm,  that  we  will  go  down  the  great  walk  as 
slowly  as  yoo  like,  grandpapa.  And  you  can  go,  Etienne,''  she  conttoned, 
tnmtng  to  the  old  iralet,  who  had  just  thrust  his  head  through  the  door, 
and  exchanged  a  sigpnifieant  glance  with  his  yoftog  mistress.  ''  I  ean  take 
care  of  grandpapa  alone." 

**  You  wilt  stay,  Etienne,"  the  marquise  ordered.  **  I  have  something 
to  say  to  Mademoiselle  Sorciliac  de  Boussille.  Go,  marquis;  I  shall 
soon  send  the  child  after  you." 

The  old  man  rose,  passed  his  hand  once  again  oyer  the  girl's  curls,  and 
whispered  to  his  sister,  *'  Do  not  send  her  to  court." 

*'  Sit  down,  remove  your  hair  from  your  forehead,  keep  upright,  and 
listen  to  me,"  the  old  lady  commenced,  when  the  door  shut  after  the  two 
men.  *'  I  have  opened  the  large  coffer  that  stands  in  my  bedroom,  and 
we  will  select  from  the  dresses  I  formerly  wore  at  Versailles  one  for  you, 
in  which  yon  will  to-morrow  welcome  the  great  king,  by  my  side.** 

The  giri's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  ^*  I  am  going  to  wear  a  fine 
dress,  like  the  court  ladies !  Ob,  that  will  be  delicious !  Of  what  colour 
is  it?     Where  is  it?" 

"  A  good  deal  will  depend  on  your  appearance  and  behaviour,"  the 
marquise  continued,  without  heeding  this  question.  "  If  you  appear 
before  the  king  as  graceful  and  well  bred  as  befits  a  daughter  of  our 
house,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  being  appointed  a  maid  of 
honour.  Then  you  will  see  closely  all  the  splendour  I  have  so  frequently 
described  to  you." 

'*  A  maid  of  honour !  Shall  I  Kve  in  Versailles  and  Paris?"  the  girl 
asked  with  a  flush,  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

The  marquise  nodded.     ^  Of  course,  you  little  fool.*' 
^'  No,  aunt,  that  cannot  be,  for  grandpapa  will  not  go  with  me,  and  I 
shall  never  leave  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  Who  would  sing  him  the  merry 
songs  at  which  he  always  laughs  ? — who  would  walk  with  him,  play  at 
cards,  or  tie  the  bow  of  his  cravat  ?     You  see,  I  cannot  leave  home." 

'*  That  must  be  my  business.  Such  follies  must  not  prevent  your 
happiness,  should  it  come  in  your  way.  Do  not  think  of  that  now,  but 
of  your  dresft  and  curtseys.  My  hands  will  dress  your  hair  to-morrow  a 
la  Valliere.  You  have  nothing  to  say,  for  I  shall  address  the  king;  you 
-will  merely  take  the  dish  of  fruit  from  Jeanne  at  a  signal  from  me,  and 
offer  it  to  the  king.  But  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  a  terrible  difficulty  in 
teaching  you  a  reverence  such  as  I  used  to  make,  for  the  graces  of  the 
Sorcillacs  did  not  stand  at  your  cradle,  poor  little  thing." 

Ang^Iique  made  no  answer.  Her  heart  beat  in  expectation  of  what 
was  about  te^  happen — a  crowd  of  unclear  thoughts  crossed  her  mind.  He 
was  really  coming  then,  the  great  king,  Louis  XIV.,  the  victor  over  the 
foe  and— over  women — as  her  aunt  had  so  often  told  her.  He  was  going 
to  ride  through  the  neglected  park,  past  those  rose-bushes  in  which  she 
always  tore  her  dress  when  she  hid  herself  to  throw  flowers  at  grandpapa. 
And  he  would  draw  rein  before  the  great  grass-grown  steps  near  the  two 
stone  lions,  over  whose  manes  creeping  plants  hung  down,  near  the  dried- 
up  basin,  into  whieh  she  was  so  fond  of  climbing,  in  order  to  thrust 
flowers  down  the  mos»-covered  throat  of  the  dolphin. 

She  looked  on  dreamily  while  her  aunt  was  taking  all  sorts  of  care- 
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f i^Uy  garnered  articles  out  of  her  chett.  A  mouldy  emell  issued  from  it, 
blended  with  the  overpowering  perfume  of  lavender.  Sheets,  yellow 
through  age,  were  opened,  and  tne  splendours  of  a  long  past  age  were 
revealed.  Faded  dresses  of  heavy  gold-worked  stuffs,  wondrous  in  shape 
and  colour,  fans  and  feathers,  crumpled  ribhons  and  costly  laces,  emerge. 
Marie  Ang^lique  awoke  from  her  reverie.  She  sprang  up  eagerly  to 
touch  these  marvels  with  her  own  hands.  A  slight  cry  of  delight  burst 
from  her  lips  when  her  aunt  spread  out  a  pink  dress,  embroidered  with 
silver  flowers,  before  her  astonished  sight. 

*<  Why,  that  is  a  dress  for  a  queen !"  she  ezclumed. 
"  Such  clothes,  and  even  finer  ones,  you  will  wear  daily  as  a  maid  of 
honour,"  the  marquise  said,  solemnly. 

'*  Oh,  aunt,  what  pleasure !  In  the  whole  world  I  only  love  my  gprand* 
father  and  handsome  dressesi**  the  girl  cried;  *^and  you,"  she  added, 
presently. 

The  old  lady  did  not  seem  to  heed  this  confession,  for  she  was  engaged 
in  unpacking  a  still  more  splendid  dress  of  white  silk,  covered  with  flowers 
and  butterflies. 

*^  I  shall  wear  this  dress  to  receive  the  king — I  wore  it  on  my  wedding- 
day.  But  now  to  see  whether  the  pink  dress  fits  you,  for  we  have  no 
time  to  lose." 

Blushing  and  trembling  with  delight,  Mane  Angelique  took  off  her 
simple  dress.  But  a  shudder  ran  over  her  when  the  cold  silk  touched  her 
warm  neck — it  was  something  like  a  mortal  terror,  a  longing  to  cast  off 
the  rustling  garment.  But  this  strange  feeling  passed  over,  and  the  girl 
saw  in  the  mirror  a  strange  form,  at  which  she  did  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  be  startledl     She  did  not  please  herself  at  all  at  first 

The  marquise  abused  her  *' rustic  growth'*— the  waist  intended  for  her 
own  spectral  form  was  too  tight — and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  charmiog 
than  this  neck,  these  arms  and  hands,  which  emerged  so  daulingly  from 
the  broad  lace  trimming.  The  train  rustled  on  the  ground  a  long  way 
behind. 

*'  You  cannot  see  my  feet  and  the  red  heels,''  the  girl  complained. 
"  The  feet  of  the  Sorcillacs  de  Boussille  were  never  seen  at  court  f^tes,'^ 
was  the  reply,  "  and  yet  every  cavalier  would  have  vowed  that  they  were 
the  smallest  in  the  world.  But  Jeanne  must  really  let  out  the  dress  a 
little  here  at  the  sleeves,  for  I  should  sink  into  the  ground  if  a  Roussille 
appeared  before  the  king  with  red  arms." 

And  in  truth  the  sleeve  did  press  the  beautiful  arm  till  a  slight  flush 
tinged  the  skin. 

"  Now  try  to  walk ;  take  this  fan,  and  when  you  come  near  me, 
think  I  am  the  king,  and  make  a  deep  reverencci"  the  old  lady  com- 
manded. 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  Angelique  tried  her  first  paces  in  the 
rustling  train-dress.  Oh  dear!  how  quick  and  hurried !  how  easily  her 
feet  were  entangled  in  the  wretched  train !  and  how  the  tight  corsage 
impeded  her  breathing,  and  how  hot  the  thought  made  her  of  curtseying 
to  her  aunt  I  She  would  really  not  have  felt  half  so  frightened  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.  She  had  all  but  reached  the  marquise,  when  she 
suddenly  stopped,  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  cried,  "  Aunt,  supposing 
the  king  looked  like  you !" 
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*'  Foolish  girl,  what  would  there  be  to  laugh  at  ?  Draw  yourself  up 
and  curtsey.  But  can  you  really  be  my  niece,  and  bow  with  the  awkward- 
ness of  a  fanner's  wife !  Must  I  live  to  see  such  things  !  I  said  to  your 
grandfather  a  thousand  times,  ydu  have  nothing  of  a  Roussille  about 
you.  You  cannot  make  your  fortune  at  court  Tour  mother  was  of  mean 
birth,  and  you  have,  unfortunately,  inherited  her  style.  But  now  you  must 
carefully  watch  what  I  show  you,  and  imitate  me  as  well  as  you  can.  Sit 
down  here  and  look  at  me !" 

And  up  the  tall  old  lady  stalked,  as  upright  as  a  poker,  with  her  fan 
in  her  hand  and  her  head  slightly  thrown  back,  though  the  eyes  drooped. 
And  when  the  moment  for  the  reverence  arrived,  she  took  hold  of  her 
dress  with  both  hands  and  dived  into  a  cloud  of  rising  skirt,  deeper  and 
deeper,  so  that  the  frightened  g^rl  believed  the  ground  had  opened  under 
her  aunt's  feet,  and  that  she  had  sunk  in  up  to  her  waist.  *'  Such  was  the 
well  known  curtsey  of  the  Sorcillacs  de  Roussille,"  said  the  marquise,  as 
she  slowly  rose  again. 

''  No,  no,  I  cannot  learn  it — will  not  learn  it,"  said  Marie  Angelique, 
half  crying.  *'  And  the  king  will  not  expect  such  a  fashionable  reverence 
from  a  little  country  girl.  I  shall  manage  with  him.  I  am  not  half  so 
much  afraid  of  him  as  I  am  of  you.  I  am  not  half  so  awkward  as  you 
make  me  out,  I  feel  assured.  And  now  I  will  go  to  grandpapa.  He  has 
been  waiting  a  long  time  for  me.'*  And  she  went  towards  the  door, 
forgetting  the  train  and  her  sorrow. 

'*  Are  you  mad  ?  By  all  the  saints  !  do  you  mean  to  run  down  into 
the  garden  in  that  dress  ?  You  must  not  speak  to  the  marquis  about  all 
this,  remember,  for  it  will  only  excite  him.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  per- 
suade him  to  be  very  ill  when  the  king  comes." 

The  girl  silently  took  off  the  silk  dress.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
attired  once  more  in  white.  **  Send  Jeanne  and  Etienne  to  me,"  the 
marquise  ordered.  She  hardly  heard  it,  as  she  flew  away  down  the  steps 
and  through  the  long  walk.  The  green,  silver-laced  velvet  coat  of  the  mar- 
quis, though  so  shabby  and  faded  close  by,  glinted  bravely  in  the  distance. 
She  flew  up  to  him  glowing  and  breathless.  ^*  Go  in,  Etienne,"  she  said ; 
"  I  will  remain  with  him — for  ever,  if  he  does  not  send  me  away," 
she  added,  in  a  whisper,  as  she  put  her  hand  round  the  marquis's 
neck  and  drew  his  head  down  on  her  bosom.  She  looked  down  at  him 
earnestly  and  thoughtfully,  but  was  startled  at  the  expression  of  his 
features.  He  looked  to  her  so  ill  and  worn.  The  king,  the  gay  clothes, 
everything  was  forgotten.  He  was  her  all — father  and  mother,  whom 
she  hardly  reooliected,  she  loved  in  the  old  man.  ''Be  at  your  ease,  I 
shall  not  leave  you,"  she  said,  gently.  ''  I  cannot  be  a  maid  of  honour, 
for  I  am  much  too  awkward,  and  too  ruddy  and  stout.  And  no  one  can 
make  any  use  of  me  but  you.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

He  made  no  reply.  He  merely  pressed  her  closely  to  hb  heart  and 
laid  his  cheek  on  her  shoulder.  '*  I  must  die  if  they  take  you  from  me," 
he  murmured. 

II. 

The  family  of  the  Sorcillacs  de  Roussille  was  one  of  the  oldest  in*the 
country,  but  had  been  gradually  decaying  for  many  years  past.  The 
young  and  old  nobility  of  this  renowned  race  had  led  a  merry  life  at 
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oourt,  and  alwtys  selected  the  most  beautifal  end  fnn>loi»  wives. 
Enormovs  sums  had  been  sqnaiidered,  but  in  return  for  ^m  the  bearers 
of  the  name  of  Roussille  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  irreproadiable 
cayaliers,  liberal  friends^  brave  heroes,  irresietible  con^erors  on  every 
field;  and  their  wives  always  played  graceful  and  influentiiJ  parts  at 
court.  GradnaUy,  however,  the  Roussilles  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  court  life — the  fine  estates  passed  Into  other  hands,  and  the  wealth 
melted  away  like  snow  in  a  spring  sun.  Gaston,  the  hist  of  the  family, 
was  probably  the  wildest  of  all,  and  when  a  sincere  love  for  a  beastiful 
hut  poor  girl  brought  him  to  his  senses,  it  was  too  late.  Nothing  was 
left  him  but  the  ruined  ch&teau  in  Brittany,  and  just  sufficient  means  to 
save  him  from  starvation.  In  spite  of  the  ang^r  of  his  Mint,  the  Dowager- 
Marquise  de  Fontenois^  he  married  the  girl  he>  loved,  and  she  foHowed 
him  to  this  solitary  abode,  as  if  it  were  the  most  splendid  palaee  in  the 
world.  How  cheerfully  and  proudly  she  walked  through  the  deserted 
rooms,  and  how  cleverly  she  made  her  nest  in  these  ruins !  It  was  sud  of 
her  that  she  was  not  ashamed  of  menial  work  for  the  man  she  loved,  and  as 
long  as  she  lived  want  would  never  have  found  its  way  into  the  chcLteau. 

She  managed  the  household  with  the  sole  help  of  Etienne  and  an  old 
maid- servant,  and  presided  over  it  like  a  plain  citiaen's  wife.  The 
ancestral  hall  was  closed,  and  Gaston  never  asked  to  have  it  opened,  for 
in  his  heart  he  was  afraid  of  all  the  frowning  faces  which  seemed  to  ask 
him,  *^  What  have  you  done  with  the  wealth  of  the  Soreillaes  de  Roiis- 
nlle  ?" 

He  adored  hb  wife ;  for  her  sake  alone  he  regretted  his  extravagance^ 
and  if  he  found  her  charming  in  her  plain  dress,  he  would  at  tinses  have 
liked  to  see  her  in  those  costumes,  and  feathers,  pearls,  and  jewels,  which 
became  a  SorcilUc.  When  Mane  wished  to  grant  him  a  specially  gay 
hour,  she  appeared  in  a  wide  light- blue  satin  dress,  the  sole  reKe  of  past 
splendour,  with  an  artistic  medley  of  feathers  and  flowers  in  her  powdered 
curb,  and  walked  with  solemn  dignity  up  and  down.  Hb  eyes  then 
followed  her  movements  in  delight,  ardently  admired  her  beautifid 
shoulders,  the  royal  bend  of  her  neck,  and  her  sweet,  childisb  face. 

^'  You  would  still  be  the  loveliest  woman  at  court,"  he  sighed;  and  tlbe 
old  longing  for  dbpiay-— even  of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  thing  he 
possessed — that  unfortunate  propensity  of  the  Soreillaes,  was  aroused. 
But  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter  by  the  side  of  hb  pure,  simple  wife,  and 
when  a  child  was  born  he  almost  forgot  it. 

Without  a  sigh  he  allowed  the  costly  dress  to  be  cvt  np  for  coverlets 
and  curtains  for  the  little  cradle,  and  considered  it  quite  natural  that  the 
lace  should  edge  the  cushions  on  which  the  prettiest  child's  face  in  the 
world  lay.  The  marquis  certainly  grieved  a  little  at  the  htrth  of  a 
daughter,  and  that  no  son  would  inherit  the  chivalrous  vivfeues  of  Ins 
ancestors,  but  little  Marie  Aagelique  soon  grew  so  close  to  his  besfrt,  that 
he  would  not  have  exchanged  her  for  anything  in  the  world.  And  the 
young  mother  was  like  all  mothers — she  fancied  herself  the  happiest  and 
most  blessed  creature  in  the  world. 

The  little  cradle  became  her  altar,  the  place  of  her  prayers,  and,  at  the 
samA  time,  of  her  sweetest  joys.  She  called  on  all  the  angels  ti>  protect 
Iter  darling,  and  yet  she  felt  in  her  material  love  alone  the  strength  to 
defend  the  child  against  the  world.     Oh  !  how  the  little  Marie  Ang^que 
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was  watched  and  belayed !  The  fither  and  aunt  of  the  marquis  were  in- 
vited to  the  christening;  the  former  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  and 
henceforth  remained  at  the  ch&teau,  but  the  marquise  did  not  appear. 
She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  the  woman  who  had  dared,  without 
her  permission,  to  become  a  SmtnUac  de  Roossille. 

The  old  roan  was  more  tolerant  and  gentle,  and  was  at  once  and  for 
ever  enchained  by  the  lovely  eyes  of  hjs  daughter-in-law.  His  little 
granddaughter  became  his  dtvlnityy  and  the  quiet  felicity  of  his  son  the 
sunshine  of  his  later  years.  Afterwards  a  son  was  bom,  bat  the  joy  of 
tlie  parents  only  endured  a  short  while,  for  the  boy  died  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  first  year,  and  with  this  death  grief  fell  on  the  old  chateau 
in  Brittany.  What  abmidant  hopes  and  proud  plans  were  attached  to 
this  baby,  wlueh  was  hud  on  the  pillow  of  its  coffin  amid  a  thousand 
tears. 

Oh,  to  be  forced  to  lose  the  sweet,  helpless  creature  from  her  maternal 
arms! — oh,  the  thought  of  knowing  it  to  be  alone  in  that  enormous 
heaven  above,  among  all  the  strange  saints  and  angels!  the  mother's 
heart  was  fairly  broken.  Gaston,  too,  was  almost  desperate,  and  the 
poor  mother  checked  her  own  unspeakable  grief  in  order  to  console  hex 
husband.  But  she  could  not  endure  such  agony  for  long  without  giving 
way.  Her  health  was  broken.  Her  cheeks  grew  pale,  her  foot  became 
heavy,  her  voice  wearied.  With  the  gigantic  strength  of  tme  love  she 
concealed  all  her  sufferings  from  her  husband,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had 
apparently  comfcnrted  him  again  that  she  broke  down.  She  passed  away 
like  a  rose  when  her  time  arrived— without  a  murmur,  with  a  loving  look 
at  her  husband  and  daughter.  The  child — the  little  dead  babe — it  could 
not  do  without  its  mother  in  heavea ;  she  must  go  to  it-— it  summoned 
her  day  and  night  I 

Gaston  was  stunned  by  the  awful  blow.  He  roamed  about  like  a 
dreaming  man,  a  most  afieoting  image  of  despair.  In  vain  were  his 
father's  efforts  to  restore  him,  in  vain  did  little  smiling  Ang^lique  cast 
her  arms  round  his  neck— his  sun  had  set  with  his  wife.  Some  time 
after  her  death  he  began  hunting  again  furiously,  and  remained  abroad 
for  days.  One  evening  he  was  brought  home  dead :  he  bad  been  thrown 
from  his  horse*  ^  She  drew  him  after  her,"  people  said,  and  crossed 
themselves. 

From  that  time  the  memory  of  the  old  marqub  suffered  terribly.  He 
was  attacked  by  a  species  of  hot  fever.  In  moments  of  semi-conscious- 
ness, when  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  long  stiff  form  in  a  faded  dress, 
and  with  a  fan  in  its  hand,  sitting  by  his  bedside — ^it  was  the  Marquise 
Adrienne  de  Fontenois.  She  came,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune,  to 
nurse  her  brother.  But  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival  she  had  the  great 
hall  reopened,  aad  Gaston's  portrait  removed  from  the  sitting-room.  No 
wonder  Ang^lique  gaaed  at  her  with  such  fear  and  amazement. 

When  the  marquis  recovered,  the  trees  in  the  park  were  begioning  to 
grow  green,  and*— Adrienne  remained.  Her  brother  still  needed  society 
and  nursing.  She  stayed  all  the  summer  to  watch  has  walks — and  the 
child ;  she  stayed  the  autumn,  because  the  chitean  then  began  to  look 
miserable  and  desolate ;  and  the  winter,  because  her  brother  coukl  not 
always  be  playing  cards  with  the  chaplain ;  at  last  die  stayed  for  good, 
because  she  loved  the  Iktle  girl.    It  was  different  from  that  celestially 
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pure  maternal  love  which  had  formerly  prayed  at  the  child's  cradle. 
Adrienne  de  Fontenoie  was  yain  of  the  lovely  child,  and  dreamed  ail 
sorts  of  prond  dreams  at  the  sight  of  those  eyes  and  golden  curls.  The 
most  ardent  wish  of  her  heart,  the  greatest  ambition  of  her  soul,  was  to 
see  the  family  of  the  Sorcillacs  de  Roussille  flourish  again. 

Marie  Ang^lique  roust  make  a  distinguuhed  woman — she  must  draw 
the  name  of  her  house  out  of  oblivion  by  her  beauty,  and,  like  all  the 
female  Sorcillacs,  fill  a  character  at  court  as  the  gpraoeful  manager  of 
countless  small  intrigues.  How  carefully  she  watched  the  child,  how 
anxiously  she  guarded  her  slumbers! — ^not  with  a  mother's  care,  but 
solely  with  a  thought  of  the  future.  The  marquise  thought  very  little  of 
the  existence  of  a  soul  in  the  exquisite  body  of  little  Ang^lique,  and  the 
child  learned  exactly  as  much  as  her  aunt  had  learned— -that  is  to  say,  a 
little  reading  and  writing,  embroidery,  and  playing  the  lute  and  cards. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  fed  the  fancy  of  the  child  from  an  early  age  with 
the  liveliest  description  of  those  days,  which  she  could  never  herself 
forget. 

She  spoke  of  the  life  at  the  French  court,  she  mentioned  the  names  of 
the  celebrated  men  and  women  of  long  past  times,  she  described  the  fes* 
tivals  and  splendour  of  the  processions  at  Versulles  in  the  liveliest  hues. 
She  told  about  the  stiff,  serious  queen,  and  the  king's  meriTf  charming 
female  friends,  who  exerted  themselves  to  make  him  forget  tor  a  season 
the  cares  and  difficulties  of  government.  The  splendour  of  the  dresses, 
the  enchantment  of  the  ladies,  the  beauty  and  amiability  of  the  cavalieis 
—it  was  all  glory  and  sunshine  in  the  eyes  of  the  Marquise  de  Fon- 
tenois. 

The  older  Ang^lique  grew,  the  more  warm  became  the  sketches,  and 
more  detailed  the  description  of  the  old  lady.  Love  gradually  played  a 
great  part  in  her  stones,  and  then  she  always  found  a  most  attentive 
hearer.  The  girl  forgot  her  meals  in  order  to  listen.  And  all  the  brilliant 
forms  were  grouped  in  the  aunt's  pictures  round  one  man,  who  surpassed 
all  in  beauty,  bravery,  and  daxzling  qualities — around  die  king.  And 
with  all  this  he  was  condemned  to  live  with  a  cross,  unkind  queen— oh, 
how  Marie  Ang^lique  pitied  him  on  that  account.  Of  course  she  never 
sang  her  husband  a  cheerful  song,  never  chattered  pleasantly  with  him, 
never  went  walking  with  him,  when  he  returned  to  her  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted after  all  his  royal  labours,  as  Angelique  was  wont  to  do  with  her 
grandpapa,  who  had  no  work  to  do.  When  she  thought  about  it,  she 
felt  she  would  do  anything  for  him,  if  she  could  in  that  way  convert  ihe 
unkind  queen  into  a  cheerful,  loving  friend.  She  would  have  learned 
Latin  prayers  by  heart,  and  even  played  at  cards  with  her  aunt  for 
weeks. 

How  much  did  she  occupy  herself  with  the  king — she  even  dreamed 
of  him  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  conscientiously  told  her  aunt  of 
her  dreams.  But  in  them  she  always  addressed  him  without  awe,  and  the 
splendid  clothes  she  wore  were  beyond  all  description.  One  person, 
however,  was  dissatisfied  at  this  talk  between  aunt  and  niece,  and  in 
his  presence  the  king  was  ere  long  not  mentioned,  and  this  was  the  old 
marqtus. 

*«  Why  all  these  foolish  stories— she  shall  never  go  to  court,"  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  and  his  face  at  such  times  assumed  an  almoat  angry 
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expression.  He  often  tried  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  marquise's  stories, 
by  speaking  against  court*  life  and  the  King  of  France.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  story  his  memory  deserted  him :  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 
and  sighed,  "  The  fog  is  coming  again  and  corering  everything."  Alas  ! 
the  cloud  constantly  grew  denser,  and  at  length  not  only  veiled  the 
past,  but  ^o  the  present  and  future,  and  a  sunbeam  but  rarely  dis- 
persed it. 

At  the  same  time  he  continually  grew  more  helpless,  and  yielded  more 
readily  to  his  sister's  despotic  rule.  One  thought,  however,  always  re* 
mained  unchanged  :  his  remembrance  of  the  dead,  of  his  son  and  his 
sweet  wife,  and  his  love  for  the  rose  of  the  ruined  ch&teau  in  Brittany-— 
the  fair-haired  Marie  Ang^lique. 

At  times  he  had  attacks  of  faintness,  which  disturbed  his  sister  ;  and 
now  and  then  he  displayed  an  unusual  state  of  excitement — as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  news  of  the  king's  coming,  when  he  attempted  flight  in  the 
company  of  his  granddaughter,  in  which  he  was  only  foiled  by  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  marquise.  The  girl,  however,  soon  appeased  him,  as  she 
had  done  before. 

It  was  very  affecting  to  see  these  two  together.  They  were  attached 
to  each  other  by  the  tenderest  love.  What  all  the  aunt's  scolding  and 
threatening  could  not  effect  with  Marie  Ang^lique,  a  single  sad  look  from 
the  old  man's  wearied  eyes  produced.  She  listened  patiently  to  his 
childish  chatter,  she  patiently  led  him  step  by  step,  when  she  would 
sooner  have  run  across  country,  and  sang  ever  and  ever  again  those  old 
songs,  the  only  ones  he  cared  to  hear.  But,  when  all  had  retired  to  rest, 
she  would  sit  for  hours  at  her  window,  looking  out  at  the  dark  park,  and 
listening  to  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. 

After  all  this  preparation,  was  it  surprising  that  Marie  Angelique 
awaited,  with  all  the  glowing  and  impatience  of  her  young  heart,  the 
day  on  which  a  miracle  would  be  performed,  and  the  great  king  appear 
before  her  ? 

And  the  day  had  arrived.  The  old  marquis,  almost  to  his  sister's  com* 
fort,  was  taken  really  ill.  Still,  Etienne  could  not  pay  much  attention  to 
him,  and  hence  he  sat  nearly  always  alone  at  the  window  that  led  down 
to  the  garden  and  the  stone  steps.  Marie  Angelique,  too,  was  terribly 
busy.  She  went  in  now  and  then,  but  had  only  time  to  kiss  her  grand- 
father, and  tell  him  that  in  the  evening,  before  the  king  arrived,  she  would 
run  in  to  him  and  show  herself  in  her  new  dress.  This  she  was  deter- 
mined on,  in  spite  of  her  aunt's  prohibition. 

At  the  same  time,  she  whispered  to  him  all  sorts  of  funny  remarks 
about  the  strange  appearance  of  the  peasants  in  the  liveries  of  the  valets, 
and  how  nothing  would  go  right.  There  was  really  a  confusion  in  the 
ch&teau.  Everybody  was  running  about  and  quarrelling.  No  one  cared 
for  the  other,  and  was  only  occupied  with  himself,  just  as  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  when  the  patients  go  about  alone,  without  attending  to  the 
others.  The  marquise,  however,  did  not  lose  her  head  for  an  instant,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  she  felt  on  her  shoulders.  Her 
arrangement  of  the  groups  was  a  masterpiece  of  skill,  but  it  occupied  her  ^ 
for  several  hours,  as  there  were  so  many  defects  to  be  concealed.  There 
were  hearty  pushes  and  buffets,  which  the  hard  hand  of  the  great  lady 
distributed  with  extreme  precision. 
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The  ran  had  set  ere  all  were  arraoged,  some  holding  torchei,  othen 
with  flowers  and  branches,  and  on  the  uppermost  step  the  two  tallest  men, 
Andr^  and  Pierre,  in  powdered  perukes  and  ir^yet  coats,  holding  the 
silver  beakers,  now  the  last  remains  of  brilliant  times.  It  is  troe  that  the 
groups  took  advantage  of  their  mistress's  retiring  to  dress,  and  broke  up 
a  little,  but  they  oould  not  be  blamed,  for  they  had  grown  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  Etienne  had  enough  to  do  in  satisfying  everybody.  As 
regards  Angelique,  she  sat  from  noon,  powdered  uid  in  her  tight  court 
dress,  in  her  aunt's  room,  ''so  that  she  might  not  disturb  the  siek 
marquis."  The  hour  of  release  arrived  for  the  girl,  however,  when  the 
marquise  arrived  to  arrange  her  own  toilette.  She  forgot  her  niece  in 
the  contemplation  of  her  finery,  and  the  girl  slipped  away. 

The  old  marquis  was  seated  in  his  modest  chamber.  The  window  was 
partly  open,  and  the  murmur  of  voices  reached  him.  No  one  had  thought 
of  bringing  him  a  light,  and  the  grey  shadows  of  autumn  twilight  filled 
the  room  to  the  farthest  comers.  Strange  thoughts  flitted  through  the 
old  man's  head — a  strange  yearning  for  death,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rest- 
less fear  of  it.  Suddenly  there  was  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  door.  He 
turned  his  head.  What  was  it  ?  Marie  Angelique  floated  in  like  a  fairy, 
with  a  silver  candlestick  in  her  hand.  Was  it  really  his  little  wild  Ange- 
lique ?  With  inimitable  grace  she  approached  the  old  man,  and  gave 
him  a  deep  curtsey.  The  rosy  face  with  the  wondrous  brown  eyes  smiled 
on  him,  and  he  felt  her  sweet  kisses  on  his  cheeks.  What  a  nscinating 
creature  the  innocent  child  had  grown ! 

*'  Do  I  please  M.  le  Marquis  ?"  she  asked,  with  enchanting  roguish- 
ness.  • 

How  like  she  was  now  to  her  dead  mother!  The  same  black  eyelids, 
the  same  gaaelle  eyes,  though  more  conscious  and  provocative,  the  same 
wondrously  beautiful  mouth ;  but  the  aquiline  nose  and  the  pride  expressed 
in  the  forehead  belonged  to  the  Soreillacs  de  Roussille. 

"  If  your  mother  were  to  see  you  so  !"  the  old  man  suddenly  said,  as 
if  in  a  dream. 

At  this  moment  trumpets  were  heard  in  the  distance ;  the  people  down 
below  grew  excited,  and  torehes  were  lit.  There  was  strange  confusion  of 
voices  and  footsteps,  and  then  the  cry  of  the  old  marquise,  in  the  tone  of 
the  highest  passion,  ''  Marie  Angelique !" 

<*  The  king  /"  Angelique  stammered,  with  pale  lips,  and  turned  to  the 
door. 

''  What  about  the  king?''  the  aged  man  suddenly  dK>vted,  in  a  powerful 
voice,  and  drew  himself  up.  *'  He  does  not  want  to  see  you ;  yon  shall 
not  become  a  maid  of  honour ;  I  will  not  have  it ;  you  will  stay  with  me^ 
Angelique.     I  command  you,  in  the  name  oi  your  dead  mother." 

And  ere  the  girl  had  recovered  from  her  surprise,  her  grand&ther*s 
trembling  hands  tore  out  the  roses  from  the  artistic  head-dress,  and  the 
pins  out  of  the  curls.  A  cloud  of  powder  arose — in  a  second  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  the  marquise's  labours:  the  beautiful  hair  hung  down,  with 
its  golden  hues  gleaming  in  patches  threugh  the  powder.  A  scream 
burst  from  the  girl's  lips — ^it  was  one  of  grief.  It  was  mingled  with  a 
fresh  peal  of  trumpets.  She  started,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  then 
pressed  a  kiss  on  the  old  man's  forehead,  rushed  down  the  flight  of  steps, 
and  entered  the  court-yard. 
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Snorting  bones,  trumpefc-blasts,  and  a  busy  hum  of  voioeSy  already 
filled  the  park  and  court-yard.  The  outriders  dashed  past,  widi  torches 
in  their  hands.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  &ntastic  procession.  A 
strange  medley  of  brilliant  forms  appeared  before  the  girl's  eyes.  She 
saw  her  aunt  standing  on  the  lowest  step,  and  she  walked  towards  her 
mechanicallyi  like  a  somnambulist.  But,  as  she  passed  the  stone  balus- 
trade, she  tore  down  one  of  the  red  branches  of  tiie  wild  vine  that  grew 
over  it,  and  wound  it  round  her  head.  As  l^e  branch  was  too  long, 
she  twisted  it  into  a  light  knot  of  leaves  on  her  forehead.  Oh, 
Marquis  de  Boussille,  what  have  you  done !  Your  g^randdaughter  is  now 
a  thousand  times  more  tempting  and  beautiful  than  before ! 

And  a  few  minutes  later  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  great  king  rested 
upon  her.  Louis  XIV.,  in  a  splendid  hunting-garb,  stopped  at  the  steps, 
^ear  him,  in  a  purple  litter,  lay  the  Marquise  de  Montespan,  in  a  green 
velvet  riding-dress,  with  her  plumed  hat  coquettishly  drawn  over  her  left 
tem{^.  A  fiitntness  was  spread  over  the  haughty  features,  the  fire  of 
her  dark  eyes  seemed  overcast,  and  an  ironical  smile  played  round  her 
bold  lips  at  the  sight  of  the  Marquise  de  Fontenois.  The  brilliant  band 
of  maids  of  honour  urged  their  horses  nearer  to  their  mistress  with  much 
laughter  and  whispering;  the  gentlemen,  in  their  gold-laced  coats,  sur* 
rounded  them :  it  was  a  splendid  picture,  indeed,  of  ^  which  the  king's 
form  was  the  magnificeni  centre.  With  all  the  chivalry  of  his  manner 
he  had  dismounted  when  he  noticed  a  lady  on  the  steps.  The  marquise, 
too,  had  successfully  ended  her  speech,  and  it  was  only  when  she  men- 
tioned her  niece  that  she  looked  round  to  Ang^lique.  She  was  almost 
turned  to  stone,  her  trembling  lips  opened  for  a  shriek  of  horror  at  the 
sight  of  this  destruction,  but  no  sound  was  audible.  The  girl  now 
timidly  met  the  glance  fiom  the  royal  eyes,  but  at  the  sight  of  her  aunt's 
confusion  a  roguish  smile  played  round  lier  lips. 

*^  Sire,  pardon,"  the  marquise  at  length  stammered ;  '^  my  niece— she 
is  still  so  youngs — an  accident — her  h&ui-dress^— -" 

**  Is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,"  the  king  answered,  as  he  Sttzed 
the  ^rl's  hand,  and  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  young  fiiesh  beauty. 

And  Marie  Angelique  heard  the  words  with  a  blush,  and,  releasing  her 
fingers,  turned,  with  her  enchanting  grace,  to  take  the  dish  of  fruit  from 
trembling  Jeanne.  She  answered  him  with  childish  confidence  when  he 
spoke  to  her,  but  when  she  met  his  irresistible  eyes  she  drooped  her  own, 
and  a  sweet  timidity  made  her  heart  beat  higher.  This  long  interview 
was  such  an  unexpected  event,  that  the  groups,  arranged  with  such 
tronble,  broke  np,  and  pressed  nearer,  reckless  of  defects  in  .their  cos- 
tume, in  order  to  catch  a  word  from  the  royal  lips.  The  formidable 
mistress  of  the  chateau  did  not  see  this,  however :  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  ruined  head-dress  of  her  niece.  Anger  and  grief  contended  in  her 
breast;  all  her  hopes  lay  crushed  at  her  feet  The  long-desired  moment 
must  be  oeglected-^bow  could  a  creature  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
maid  of  honour  who  wore  such  a  deranged  head-dress  ? 

Her  senses  were  confused.  She  fancied  that  the  king  would  make  her 
responsible  lor  this  unheard-of  defiance  of  etiquette.  She  could  scarce 
keep  on  her  feet  But  the  king  suddenly  stood  before  her  again  in  a  misi^ 
and  she  heard  his  voice,  apparently  a  long  way  off,  saying  to  her, 
"  From  this  day  Mademoiselle  Sorcillac  de  Roussille  is  a  maid  of  honour 
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to  the  queen-mother.  The  first  lady  will  receive  instructions  to  proride 
her  equipment,  and  it  is  my  royal  wish  to  see  the  ladies  at  Versailles 
at  the  heginning  of  next  month.  Will  you  come,  mademoiselle?*' 
Louis  XIY.  asked,  turning  to  Marie  Angeliqu^. 

"  I  will  ask  grandpapa — he  is  ill — if  he  permit ** 

The  king  smiled.  "  As  a  true  Sorcillac  de  Roussilie,  he  will  accom- 
pany you  to  my  court,"  he  said. 

Then  a  bow  here  and  there — a  flash  from  the  eyes  of  the  Montespan — 
a  whisper — a  deep  reverence  from  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  waiting  to 
the  new  star — a  renewed  confusion  of  music  and  voices — a  blaze  of  light 
— and  the  brilliant  procession  flew  past  like  a  dream. 

III. 

It  was  long,  very  long  after,  when  Ang^lique  crept  up  the  stairs  to 
look  after  her  gprandfather.  In  spite  of  the  overpowering  impressions 
which  she  had  received,  she  was  yet  the  first  to  remember  him.  But  her 
young  heart  was  so  full,  her  head  so  confused,  there  was  so  much  joy 
and  yet  so  much  fear  in  her,  that  she  trembled  from  excitement,  and  it 
was  long  ere  she  had  ascended  the  stairs.  Gently  she  opened  the  door, 
gently  she  approached  the  chair. 

The  old  marquis  still  sat  in  the  same  position  in  which  she  had  kft 
him.  His  head  alone  had  fallen  back.  Perhaps  he  was  asleep?  he  did 
not  stir.  The  girl  drew  nearer  and  called  him  tenderly.  No  answer. 
A  ray  of  moonlight  fell  on  hb  face,  and  she  leant  down  over  him.  All 
saints  in  heaven !  they  were  glazed  eyes  that  stared  at  her ;  the  Mar- 
quis  FranQois  Sorcillac  de  Roussille  was  dead,  and  with  a  heart-rending 
shriek  the  new  maid  of  honour  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

Scarce  a  year  later,  Marie  Ang^lique  appeared  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles under  the  name  of  the  Duchesse  de  Fontanges.  When  she  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  her  new  dignity  at  a  court  ball,  she  wore  her  beauti* 
ful  hair  hanging  down,  and  only  lightly  dusted  with  powder.  Over  her 
forehead  a  wreath  of  leaves  was  fastened,  exactly  resembling  the  red  ones 
she  had  plucked  once  at  the  portal  of  the  chUteau  in  Brittany.  But  Uiey 
were  now  expensive,  as  each  leaf  was  formed  of  rubies,  with  diamonds 
sprinkled  over  it  for  dewdrops. 

This  head-dress  was  accepted  by  the  fashionable  world  under  the  name 
of  coiffure  k  la  Fontanges,  and  all  the  ladies  who  wished  to  please  the 
king,  appeared  for  a  long  time  a  la  Fontanges. 

The  duchess  herself  had  many  fine  dresses— everything  that  could 
tempt  her  heart  and  her  senses  was  laid  at  her  feet,  as  the  beautiful  and 
beloved  friend  of  the  king ;  but  not  one  became  her  so  well  as  that  white 
gown  with  the  blue  sash,  which  her  grandfather  liked  so  much.  And 
never  again  did  she  look  so  happy  as  in  those  days  when  she  ran  to  meet 
him  and  take  him  for  a  walk.  The  marquise  survived  her  grand-niece, 
who  died  in  her  twenty-first  year ;  but  the  old  lady  never  foigave  the 
coifiiire  destroyed  on  the  day  of  the  king's  memorable  visit.  She,  too, 
was  the  only  lady  who  never  appeared  at  the  court  of  Versailles  k  la 
Fontanges. 
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A  PROJECTED  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  • 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the 
Arctic  Regions.  To  the  stay-at-home,  the  intense  cold,  the  boundless 
ices,  the  scant  population,  the  dreary  wastes,  the  dangers  and  the  diffi- 
culties, the  mysterious  and  the  unknown,  all  combine  to  invest  realms 
certainly  not  of  a  naturally  alluring  aspect,  with  that  mixed  wonder,  awe, 
and  admiration,  which  impart  to  them  more  than  beauty — a  positive  sub- 
limity. To  the  Arctic  explorer,  these  very  mysteries,  dangers,  and  diffi- 
culties, ai^  what  constitute  the  charm  of  travel.  They  create  those  very 
incentives  to  exertion  which  meet  with  their  reward  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  manliness,  hardihood,  and  skill,  to  overcome  and  to  triumph  over 
them.  The  unending  summer  days,  and  the  unending  winter  nights,  have* 
each,  in  their  turn,  their  claims ;  in  the  one,  man  is  battling  against  nature- 
in  motion ;  in  the  other,  he  has  to  confront  the  same  stem  elements  io< 
anxious  quietude.  All  the  phenomena  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  in  the 
sky  or  on  the  land,  on  the  ice  or  below  it,  have  their  peculiarities,  which 
it  is  his  province  to  watch,  for  his  safety  is  ofben  involved  in  the  slightest 
changes. 

There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  are  totally  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
peril  and  adventure.  It  is  needless  to  address  ourselves  to  such.  They 
are  not  of  the  stuff  which  constitutes  that  which  true  Englishmen  most 
glory  in — the  men  who  quaintly  inquired  of  Sherard  Osbom  if  he  was 
going  up  there  again?  They  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  American 
Hall  when  he  says :  "  Everything  relating  to  the  Arctic  zones  is  deeply 
interesting  to  me.  I  love  the  snows,  the  ices,  icebergs,  the  fauna,  and 
the  flora  of  the  north  I  I  love  the  circling  sun,  the  long  day,  the  Arctic 
night,  when  the  soul  can  commune  with  God  in  silent  and  reverential  awe! 
I  am  on  a  mission  of  love.  I  feel  to  be  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  I 
owe  to  mankind — myself— Gt>d  I  Thus  feeling,  I  am  strong  at  heart» 
full  of  faith,  ready  to  do  or  die  in  the  cause  I  have  espoused." 

Mr.  Hall  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  there  are,  or  were,  survivors  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  ill-fated  expedition.  White  men,  he  believed,  can  live 
where  Esquimaux  can,  and  frequently  where  and  when  they  cannot;  he 
believed  that  some  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  members  of  that  expedi- 
tion, whose  fate  is  as  yet  unaccounted  for,  might  yet  be  found  habitants 
among  the  Esquimaux  of  Boothia,  of  Victoria,  or  Prince  Albert  Lands ; 

*  Life  with  the  Esquimaux.  The  Narrative  of  Captain  Charles  Francis 
Hall,  of  the  whaling  barque  (r«ofyi  ffenry.  Two  Vols.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
XarstoD. 
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he  believed  that  further  records  of  the  expedition,  and  many  important 
relics,  might  be  found  in  King  William's  Land,  if  search  be  made,  there  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  he  went  forth  on  his 
brave  and  humane  expedition  with  the  spirit  which  is  most  likely  to  ensure 
success. 

The  Aretic  Regions  are  as  obstinatt,  howerer,  as  those  of  Central 
Africa  and  AustnJia  ib  yielding  up  their  secrets.  With  the  small  and 
totally  inadequate  means  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  Hajl's  expedition  was,  in  as 
far  as  its  primary  object  was  concerned,  an  utter  failure,  but  he  had  the 
unexpected  good  fortune  to  discover  relics  of  old  Martin  Frobisher ;  he 
has  considerably  enlarged  qiir  knowledge  of  the  character,  dispositions, 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  Esquimaux ;  and  if  he  failed  to  extend  our  ao- 
quaintanoe  with  the  geography  of  theee  wild  regions,  aM  the  varioos  and 
iaterestisig  inforaiatioii  which  he  obtained  may  be  considend  as  in  eresy 
way  tendmg  to  enhance  the  hqpes  and  possibilities  of  fiuther  soeoeesfni 
exploration. 

Mr.  Hall  was,  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  sot  himself  a  nuraer— he  was 
literally  an  amateor  explorer— «nd  he  suffered  so  severely  freei  seft-nck- 
ness  at  the  outset,  that  had  there  been  a  back  door  to  the  whaler  in  which 
he  took  his  passage  out,  we  should  pvobabl^  have  heard  nothing  of  Fro- 
bisher Bay,  of  GrinneU  Glacier,  and  of  the  strnple-mieded,  hospitable^  and 
amiable  Innuits.  The  jeiurney,  indeed,  never  extended  beyonid  the  outer 
barrier  of  tkoee  fearfiil  regions  in  which  Parry,  Beecher,  M'Cliatock, 
MKiHlure,  CoUiason,  and  a  host  of  oihen  of  our  gallant  countrymen,  haie 
been  iAv<4ved,  and  in  which  Franklin  and  his  comrades,  Crosier  and  Fits- 
james,  were  lost ;  but  stUl  it  contains  miseh  valuable  and  important  infor- 
mation, more  especially  regarding  those  dweUen  in  icy  regions,  of  whoa 
there  b  supposed  to  be  one  fumily-^Arotie  Highlanders,  as  they  have 
been  picturesquely  termed — dwelling  high  up  in  Smith's  Sound. 

The  expedition  was  composed  of  the  barque  Qeorge  Hemy  and  the 
tender  JbtMret  sdiooner,  formerly  the  far-famed  Beacme  of  Arctic 
celebrity.  The  officers  and  crews  of  these  two  vessels  numbered  in  all 
twenty-nine  persons.  '*  Mt  expedition,*'  says  Mr.  Hall,  *'  consisted  of 
Kudlago  and  myself;"  and  as  poor  Kndlago  died  before  reaching  the 
Arctic  Regions,  it  was  soon  reduosd  to  "  mysel£*'  Mr.  Hall  had,  it  is  to 
be  observ^  a  boat  and  sledge,  and  his  own  outfit,  of  which  '^  Cincinnati 
cracklings" — i.e.  pork  scraps— constituted  no  unimportant  item. 

The  onward  voyage  was  cheered  by  the  blowing  of  whales  and  the 
rolling  of  porpoises.  Sterry,  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  sailors,  took 
up  his  position  by  the  martingale  to  harpoon  one  of  the  latter,  and  as 
they  would  not  come  near  enough,  he  whisded  to  them. 

"  But,''  said  I,  *'  please  to  tell  me^  Mr.  Sterry,  what  da  yoa  do  when 
you  see  a  whale  p" 

''  Oh,  then  we  always  holler,"  was  his  quaint  reply. 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  genuine  endiu^ast;  when  he  first  got  among  the  iee* 
bergs  lie  must  fain  monnt  one,  but  in  getting  down  he  unfortunat^y  trod 
on  his  boat-hook,  and  inflicted  a  bad  wound  upon  himself  which  confined 
him  to  his  couch  for  some  days.  The  poor  Esquimaux,  Kudlago,  having 
perished  of  a  cold  contracted  when  crossing  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
his  remains  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  every  mark  of  respect. 
**  The  Sabbath  morning,  a  cloudless  sky,  the  sun  shimng  in  all  its  glory ; 
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the  cold,  dark-blue  ocean,  iU  heaving  bosom  whitened  oTer,  here  and  > 
there,  with  high  pinnacled  bergs ;  the  loftj  peaks  of  '  Greenland's  icy 
mountains'  peering  down  from  a  distance  in  the  east — these  were  some 
of  the  impressive  features  in  the  scene  attending  the  burial  of  Kudlago 
at  sea.  An  hour  after  the  George  Henry  had  been  given  to  the 
leading  wind,  I  turned  my  eyes  back  to  the  ocean  grave  of  Kudlago-— 
a  snow-white  monument  of  mountain  sice,  and  of  God's  own  fashioning, 
vnis  over  it!" 

This  was  an  iceberg,  and  it  constitutes,  with  its  beautiful  pinnacled 
elevation,  one  of  the  many  pretty  little  illustrations  which  help  us  on  with 
the  text  in  a  work  which  at  times  indulges  too  much  in  the  literary 
aurora  borealis  style  to  suit  English  tastes. 

The  expedition  had  left  New  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  1860,  and 
it  reached  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  first  days  of  July.  They  had 
snch  good  fishing  here  that  in  one  hour  a  ton  weight  of  codfish  and 
halibut  was  taken  by  the  use  of  only  three  lines.  On  the  7th  of  July 
they  came  to  anchor  in  the  Danish  harbour  of  Holsteinborg.  The  expe- 
dition was  kindly  entertained  here ;  a  first  acquaintance  was  made  with  the 
Esquimaux,  who  are  here  carefully  tended  and  educated  by  the  Danes, 
and  dogs  were  purchased  for  the  sledges.  A  curious  feat  is  mentioned 
of  the  Gbeenlanders,  that  they  can  turn  summersets  in  the  water  seated 
in  their  kyacks.  They  will  go  over  and  over,  and  that  with  only  wetting 
their  hands  and  face.  It  is,  however,  a  feat  only  performed  by  few.  The 
a£5nity  of  this  word  kyack  to  the  kaik,  or,  as  it  is  generally  written  after 
the  French  fashion,  caique,  of  the  Bosphorus,  leads  us  to  point  out  here  a 
remarkable  affinity  in  the  names  of  persons,  which,  strange  to  say,  rarely 
extends  to  the  names  of  places,  or  to  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
Innuits,  to  the  languages  of  Central  Asia — Kok-kong,  Oo«soo-kong, 
Kou-nung,  Kun-ni-u,  Pun-nie,  Nik-u-jar,  Menun,  Melak,  EJood-loo- 
toon,  are  cases  in  point. 

On  the  24th  of  July  the  expedition  left  the  coast  of  Greenland  for  the 
opposite  side  of  Davis's  Straits.  On  the  7th  of  August  they  were  still 
trying  to  make  for  a  iiarbour,  when  they  discerned  a  whale-boat.  On 
coming  up,  it  proved  to  contain  nine  runaways  from  American  whalers. 
The  immediate  wants  of  these  desperate  characters  were  humanely  re- 
lieved, after  which  they  continued  their  perilous  voyage.  It  appears. 
from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  survivors,  that,  after  leaving  the  Oeorge 
Henry,  they  crossed  Hudson's  Straits,  waiting  four  days  on  Besolution 
Island  for  a  fair  wind,  and  thence  making  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Here 
two  of  the  party  ran  away,  afber  robbing  the  others.  All  alike  were 
perishing  with  cold  and  hunger.  Still  they  held  on  for  dear  life.  One 
of  the  party  died  of  starvation.  His  body  was  cut  up  and  eaten.  They 
then  began  to  murder  one  another.  According  to  Sullivan's  narrative, 
they  first  attempted  to  kill  him,  but  he  haviag  stabbed  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents, it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  latter  to  be  eaten  instead  of  Sullivan. 
They  also  ate  their  boots,  belts,  and  sheaths,  and  a  number  of  bear-skin 
and  seal-skin  articles  they  had  with  them.  At  length  they  were  picked 
up  by  a  boat's  crew  of  Esquimaux  and  taken  to  Okoke,  and  thence  to 
l^ain-— a  missionary  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  One  of  the 
two  who  had  run  away  was  likewise  picked  up,  but  he  could  not  give 
any  satisfactory  information  regarding  his  iM>mpanion !    Instead  of  foal- 
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•  ing  gfrateful  for  the  hospitality  the  survivors  received  at  the  missionary 
establishment,  they  are  said  to  have  conducted  themselves  shamefully, 
and  ultimately  to  have  shipped  under  assumed  names,  feeling  ashamed 
to  return  to  their  native  country. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1860,  the  expedition  reached  its  anchorage 
secure  in  the  harbour  they  had  been  long  seeking.  This  was  on  the  west 
•side  of  Davis's  Straits,  and  in  what  appears  to  be  part  of  Cumberland 
Strait,  down  which  we  afterwards  find  Captain  Parker  and  his  son  sui- 
ing,  but  which  Mr.  Hall  calls  '<  Cornelius  Grinnell  Bay."  The  land  to 
vhich  this  bay  and  Field  Bay  belong,  constitutes  part  of  the  "  Meta 
Incognita"  of  Frobisher,  the  portion  which  lies  between  these  bays  and 
Frobisher  Bay  being  the  seat  of  the  old  navigator's  settlement  in  Countess 
of  Warwick  Sound,  and  the  more  barren  portion  which  lies  between 
Frobisher  Bay  and  Hudson's  Straits  is  called  Kingaite  by  the  natives. 
The  whole  of  the  territory,  however,  essentially  constitutes  "  Frobisher's 
Land." 

The  strip  of  land  that  lies  between  Grinnell  and  Field  Bays  and 
Frobisher's  Bay  is  so  narrow,  that  the  journey  from  Field  Bay  to 
Frobisher's  Countess  of  Warwick  Sound  was  merely  a  few  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Between  Lok's  Land,  or  rather  island,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
same  strip,  called  *'  Blunt's"  and  "  Bache"  Peninsula,  was  Lupton's 
Channel. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  these  few  preliminary  points,  for  the 
whole  interest  of  the  narrative  depends  upon  them.  The  portion  called 
Kingaite  by  the  natives  was  only  explored  at  a  few  points,  and  it  appears 
to  be  composed  of  an  iron-bound  coast  crowned  by  a  prodigious  glacier, 
which  yearly  contributes  its  icebergs  to  the  ocean  ;  but  the  strip  between 
Grinnell  Bay  and  Frobisher  Bay  is  very  broken  and  rocky,  and  deeply 
indented  with  bays,  full  of  rocks  and  islftnds.  There  were  more  than 
enough  to  enable  Mr.  Hall  to  pay  a  compliment  by  naming  one  or  an- 
other of  them  after  every  one  of  his  individual  fnends,  as  also  after  Arctic 
celebrities  and  public  personages.  The  three  bays  in  Frobisher^s  Countess 
of  Warwick  Sound  were,  for  example,  called  Lincoln  Bay,  Victoria  Bay, 
and  Napoleon  Bay,  in  the  order  of  precedence  as  given  by  our  Arctic 
King  of  Arms  or  Bays.     . 

Mr.  Hall  laboured  hard  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
Esquimaux  in  Grinnell  Bay,  and  he  succeeded  perfectly.  This  was  of  all 
the  more  importance,  as  the  same  parties  were  always  turning  up  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  peninsula,  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  by  their  aid, 
especially  that  of  the  females,  that  he  was  enabled  to  explore  Frobisher's 
Bay.  His  first  impressions  were  that  they  were  a  kind-hearted,  hospitable, 
and  well-disposed  race  of  beings,  and  these  impressions,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  bad  treatment  of  their  wives,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  reason 
to  alter.  We  are  introduced  individually  to  these  Innuits,  and  the  his- 
tory of  themselves  and  their  families  is  succinctly  narrated.  There  was 
one  old  lady  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old.  Consump- 
tion, said  to  have  been  brought  into  the  country  by  Europeans,  now, 
however,  makes  sad  havoc  among  them.  There  was  one  blind  man, 
"  Blind  George"  as  he  was  called,  who,  with  his  pretty  daughter,  often 
figures  in  the  narrative.  There  was  one  Ugamg,  who  had  oeen  to  the 
States.     His  reminisceDcei  of  New  York  were :  **  Too  much  horse— too 
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much  house— too  much  white  people.  Women?  Ah!  women  great 
many — good  !'*  There  were  also  the  relatives  of  poor  Kudlago,  who 
were  much  grieved  when  they  heard  of  his  decease.  Mr.  Hall's  two 
great  friends,  however,  were  Ebierbing  and  his  wife  Tookoolito,  who  had 
both  been  to  England,  had  been  presented  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  who, 
with  a  child  afterwards  bom  to  them,  returned  with  him  to  the  States. 

On  the  16th  of  August  they  sailed  for  Nu-gum-mi-uke,  the  intended 
winter-quarters  of  the  George  Henry  and  Rescue.  The  bay  they  left 
was,  we  have  seen,  named,  by  Mr.  Hall,  Cornelius  Grinnell  Bay,  and  Nu- 
gum-mi-uke  was  named  Cyrus  Field  Bay ;  but  as  both  are  much  fre- 
quented by  whalers  (there  were  several  there  when  they  arrived),  their 
•owners  probably  know  the  said  bays  by  other  names,  whieh  may  lead  to 
4K>me  confusion.  The  remainder  of  the  summer-  was  spent  in  fishing  and 
shooting,  and  in  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Ugarng's  wives 
iure  described  as  being  really  good  looking,  and  capital  workers,  chewing 
more  seal,  reindeer,  and  walrus  skins  for  boots  and  mittens  than  any 
other  women  in  the  country.  This  chewing  process  is  one  of  their  prin- 
<npal  modes  of  making  the  skins  pliable,  and  changing  them  into  any 
4lesired  form.  It  is  a  labour  always  performed  by  females,  never  by  men. 
The  Innuit  women  were  abo  admirable  tailors  and  bootmakers  when 
working  in  skins,  and  they  washed  clothes  to  perfection. 

On  the  27th  of  September  there  broke  upon  them  a  fearful  gale,  which 
entailed  the  loss  of  Captain  Hall's  expedition-boat  and  of  the  far- famed 
JRescuey  and  came  near  proving  the  destruction  of  the  George  Henry  and 
all  on  board — thus  putting  an  end  to  all  projects  of  ever  reaching  King 
"William  Land.  This  destructive  storm  was  followed  by  wondrous  dis- 
plays of  aurora  lights,  which  Mr.  Hall  describes  in  his  own  peculiar 
way: 

''  I  had  goiie  on  deck  several  times  to  look  at  the  beauteous  scene,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  was  below  in  my  cabin,  going  to  bed,  when  the  captain 
hailed  me  with  the  words,  *  Come  above,  Hall,  at  once !  The  world  is 
on  fire !' 

''  I  knew  his  meaning,  and,  quick  as  thought,  I  re-dressed  myself, 
4Hsrambled  over  several  sleeping  Innuits  close  to  my  berth,  and  rushed  to 
the  companion  stairs.  In  another  moment  I  reached  the  deck,  and,  as 
the  cabin  door  swung  open,  a  dazzling,  overpowering  light,  as  if  the  world 
^as  really  ablaze  under  the  agency  of  some  gorgeously-coloured  fires, 
burst  upon  my  startled  senses  !  How  can  I  describe  it  ?  Again  I  say, 
no  mortal  hand  can  truthfully  do  so.  Let  me,  however,  in  feeble,  broken 
words,  put  down  my  thoughts  at  the  time,  and  try  to  give  some  faint 
idea  of  what  I  saw. 

<«  My  first  thought  was,  '  Among  the  gods,  there  is  none  like  unto 
Thee,  O  Lord ;  neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  Thy  works  I*  Then 
I  tried  to  picture  the  scene  before  me.  Piles  of  golden  light  and  rainbow 
light,  scattered  along  the  azure  vault,  extended  from  behind  the  western 
horizon  to  the  zenith;  thence  down  to  the  eastern,  within  a  belt  of 
space  20  deg.  in  width,  were  the  fountain  of  beams,  like  fire-threads, 
that  shot  with  the  i^pidity  of  lightning  hither  and  thither,  upward  and 
athwart  the  great  pathway  indicated.  No  sun,  no  moon,  yet  the  heavens 
were  a  glorious  tight,  flooded  with  light  Even  ordinary  print  could  have 
been  easily  read  on  deck. 
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*^  Flooded  with  rivert  of  li^ht.  Yet,  flooded  with  light ;  and  such 
light!  Light  all  hut  inconceivahle.  The  golden  hues  predominated, 
but,  in  rapid  succession,  prismatic  colours  leaped  forth. 

^*  We  looked,  we  saw,  and  trembled  ;  for,  even  as  we  gazed,  the  whole 
belt  of  aurora  began  to  be  ali^e  with  flashes." 

No  noise  accompanied  this  wondrous  display.  All  was  silence.  Tet 
the  beams  seemed  as  if  descending,  and  about  to  burst  upon  them.  As 
thej  retired  to  their  cabins.  Captain  Buddington  said  he  had  seen  nothing 
like  it  during  eleven  years'  experience.  **  And  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
friend  Hall,'*  he  added,  **  I  do  not  care  to  see  the  like  ever  again." 

On  the  13th  of  October  they  were  joined  by  Captain  Parker  in  the 
True  Love^  and  his  son  in  the  steam-ship  Lacfy  Celta,  The  steamer  had 
towed  the  sailing-ship  from  Niountelik,  in  Northumberland  Inlet,  to  what 
Mr.  Hall  chooses  to  designate  Grinnell  Bay,  but  which  must  hare  been 
known  to  them  as  Cumberland  Straits  and  Bay — the  said  straits  being 
a  channel  one  hundred  and  twenty<*eight  miles  long. 

The  George  'Renry.  was  closed  in  with  ice  on  the  19th  of  November, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  December  that  they  felt  she  was  secure  for 
the  winter.  On  the  24th  of  November  the  first  Polar  bear  was  shot,  and 
Mr.  Hall  says  he  liked  it  better  than  the  best  of  beef-steaks. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  Mr.  Hall  made  his  first  discovery  of  a  practice 
among  the  Innuits  which  did  not  help  to  raise  them  in  nis  estimation. 
A  poor  woman,  named  Nukertou,  had  been  some  time  sick,  and  Mr. 
Hall  had  been  tending  her,  when,  on  going  to  see  her  on  ^e  above- 
mentioned  day,  he  found  them  building  a  new  igloo  (snow-house)  for 
her. 

^<  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  was  to  be  her  living  tomb !  I  was 
thunderstruck.  A  living  tomb  I  And  so  TookooUto  sai.d,  according  to 
custom,  it  must  be ;  and  so  it  was. 

''  On  the  4th  of  January,  Nukertou  was  removed  to  the  new  igloo. 
She  was  carried  thither  upon  reindeer  skins  by  four  women,  who  todc 
her  in  through  an  opening  left  for  the  purpose  at  the  back,  not  by  the 
usual  entrance.  Snow  blocks  were  then  procured,  and  the  aperture  well 
closed,  while  a  woman  stood  by,  and  gave  instructions  what  to  do.  An 
ordinary  entrance  was  then  made,  and,  as  soon  as  completed,  I  went  into 
the  igloo. 

^'  Nukertou  was  calm,  resigned,  and  even  thankful  for  the  change.  Of 
course  she  knew  it  was  to  be  her  tomb ;  but  she  was  a  child  of  her  people, 
and  as  she  had  now  become  a  helpless  burden  to  them,  with  only  a  few 
days  more  to  live,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  took  it  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  justice,  and  no  one  could  object.  Therefore  she  was  thankful  that 
her  last  moments  were  being  so  carefully  seen  to. 

''  A  new  igloo  of  stainless  snow,  a  well-made  bed  of  the  same  material, 
where  she  could  breathe  her  last,  would  make  her  few  remaining  hours 
happy.     True,  she  would  be  alone — for  such  w^  the  custom  of  her 
eople — but  she  did  not  fear  it     She  was  content,  and  appeared  eheer- 

illy  resigned." 

Mr.  Hall,  who  was  not  precisely  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  Innuils, 
although  he  could  not  interfere  with  their  superstitions,  did  not  leave  the 
poor  creature  to  be  thus  buried  alive.    He  continued  to  visit  her,  and  his 
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chief  fnend,  Tookoolito,  went  with  him ;  bat  she  would  not  stay  to  the 
death.  If  they  did  so,  the  skin-dresses  they  had  on,  she  said^  wonld 
never  do  to  put  on  again ;  and  when  at  last  the  poor  Innuit  died,  Mr. 
Hall  had  to  lay  the  corpse  out  himself. 

In  order  to  try  and  do  something  in  the  way  of  exploring,  and  more 
mrticularly  to  accustom  himself  to  actual  life  among  the  Innuits,  Mr. 
Hall  made  an  excursion* in  the  same  month  of  January,  1861,  to  Grinnell 
Bay  by  sledge  and  dogs.  His  companions  were  Ebierbing,  Tookoolito, 
and  Koodloo,  the  cousin  of  the  deceased  Nukertou,  and  when  they  started 
the  thermometer  was  62  deg.  below  freezing  point ! 

'*  Over  hill  and  mountain,  through  vale  and  valley,"  away  they  went. 
Mr.  Hall,  who  "  perspired  profusely,"  was  so  happy,  that  he  declares  that 
no  party  should  think  of  travelling  in  these  regions  without  an  Innuit 
man  and  his  wife,  for  the  latter,  above  everything,  is,  he  declares,  the  ^^  all 
in  all,"  or  at  least  '*  the  better  half."  How  much  more  sensible  he  must 
have  become  of  this  fact  when  he  had  to  depend  for  his  progress,  and  on 
acme  occasions  for  his  life,  upon  female  rowers?  A  heavy  gale — which  came 
on  while  encamped  in  a  snow-hut  on  the  floe  in  Davis's  Straits,  kept  them 
for  a  day  confined  within,  and  finally,  to  their  great  terror,  set  the  ice  in 
motion — did  much  to  dispel  this  temporary  enjoyment.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  they  extricated  themselves  from  their  perilous  position  and 
gained  the  shore  ice.  Arrived  at  Rogers's  Island,  several  seals  were 
obtained,  and  excellent  meals  added  to  the  cheerful  light  and  genial 
warmth  of  the  now  well-fed  lamp.  Mr.  Hall  had,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
learnt  by  this  time  to  live  a  la  Innuit.  He  enjoyed  seal's  blood,  luxuriated 
on  raw  meat,  chewed  blubber  with  zest,  and  long  before  he  had  left  the 
country,  even  relished  the  contents  of  reindeer-paunches,  devoured  the 
entrails  of  seals  and  walrus,  and  did  his  best  with  whale-skin  and  even 
tougher  materials. 

The  absence  of  guile  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  these  children  of 
nature,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  incident : 

**That  night  I  was  alone  with  Tookoolito  and  Funnie,  the  latter 
Ugamg*d  third  wife,  she  having  come  to  our  igloo  to  keep  company  with 
US  until  the  husbands  returned  (they  had  gone  out  sealing).  It  was  very 
oold — the  thermometer  down  to  57  deg.  below  freezing  point  Now  my 
usual  sleeping-place  was  between  Ebierbing  and  Koodloo ;  but  they  being 
absent,  I  had  to  lay  on  the  general  bed,  wrapped  in  my  furs  and  blankets. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  night  my  feet  were  almost  frozen.  I  tried 
all  I  could  to  keep  them  warm,  but  in  vain.  At  last  a  smooth,  low  voice 
Teached  my  ear : 

«  *  Are  you  cold,  Mr.  Hall?' 

*^I  answered,  *  Idy  feet  are  almost  frozen.  I  cannot  get  them  com- 
fortable.' 

'*  jQuick  as  thought,  Tookoolito,  who  was  distant  from  me  just  the  space 
occupied  by  little  Punnie  (that  is,  Punnie  slept  in  the  middle),  got  down 
to  the  foot  of  her  bed ;  thence  she  made  passage  for  her  hands  directly 
across  my  feet,  seizing  them  and  drawing  them  aslant  to  her  side.  My 
modesty,  however,  was  quieted  when  she  exclaimed : 

^<  <  Tour  feet  are  like  ice,  and  must  be  warmed  Innuit  fashion  1' 

'^  Tookoolito  then  resumed  her  place  beneath  her  tuktoo  (remdeer)  fun, 
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intermingliag  her  hot  feet  with  the  ice-cold  onee  ofnUne.   Soon  the  same 
musical  voice  said; 

«  <  Do  your  feet  feel  hotter  ?* 

'*  I  responded,  *  They  do,  and  many  thanks  to  you.' 

''  She  then  said, '  Well,  keep  them  where  they  are.  Good-night  agun, 
•ir.' 

''  My  feet  were  now  not  onl^  glowing  warm,  hut  hot  through  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  night.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I  could 
ffuess  there  were  no  less  than  three  pairs  of  warm  feet  all  woven  and 
mterwoven,  so  that  some  di£Giculty  was  experienced  to  teU  which  were 
my  own." 

Mr.  Hall  spent  forty-two  nights  in  snow-huts  upon  this  occasion,  and 
auffered  at  times  severely  for  want  of  food.  The  men'  often  failed  in 
hringing  in  a  seal,  although  they  waited  sometimes  for  two  days  and  a 
night  in  the  intense  cold  over  their  holes ;  hut  he  ohtained  much  insight 
into  the  means  adopted  to  sustain  and  enjoy  life  hy  these  singular  people 
of  the  north,  and  recording  his  own  experience  of  igloo  life,  he  says  he 
enjoyed  it  exceedingly.  "  I  was  as  happy  as  circumstances  permitted, 
even  though  with  luuuits  only  for  my  companions.  Life  has  charms 
every  where,  and  I  must  confess  that  Inuuit  life  possesses  those  charmato 
a  great  degree  for  me."  If  the  gallant  traveller  had  had,  however,  to 
take  his  turn  for  two  days  and  a  night  at  the  seal-hole,  would  he,  we 
might  be  permitted  to  ask,  have  liked  it  so  well  ?  But  we  must  give  him 
every  credit  for  a  very  rare  amount  of  resignation  and  contentment  under 
adverse  circumstances. 

On  his  return  to  the  ship,  the  sudden  change  from  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  a  snow-house  to  the  warm,  confined  air  of  a  small  cabin,  was  not  at  all 
pleasant,  and  at  first  he  could  not  sleep.  Two  or  three  cases  of  scurvy 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  declared  themselves  on  board,  and  two  of  the  worst 
were  sent  to  live  with  the  Innuits  on  fresh  meat,  walrus  and  seal,  for 
their  recovery.  One  of  these  men,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  French- 
man, although  called  John  Brown,  perished  by  a  sad  mishap.  He  had 
improved  so  much  that  he  started  on  his  way  hack  to  the  ship,  with  only 
a  young  dog,  instead  of  an  old  one,  whose  instincts  would  have  been  mors 
unerring.  He  lost  his  way,  and  his  tracks  being  afterwards  followed  up, 
he  was  found  cold  and  rigid  as  the  ice  around  him.  ^*  He  died  facing  the 
heavens,  the  left  hand  by  his  side,  the  right  extended,  and  his  eyes  directed 
upward,  as  if  the  last  objects  mirrored  by  them  were  the  stars  looking 
down  upon  him  in  his  death-struggles.'*  The  last  must  be  accepted  as  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  for  the  poor  man's  face,  we  are  told,  bore  evidence  that 
his  death  had  been  like  sweet  sleep.  The  struggles  had  been,  poor 
fellow,  when  he  was  fighting  to  find  his  way  and  could  not,  and  when  he 
was  endeavouring  to  rouse  himself  from  the  sleep  of  death.  His  tracks 
indicated  feebleness-^almost  a  blindness.  Two  rods  before  reaching  the 
final  spot  of  his  death,  the  disturbed  snow  showed  that  he  had  fallen 
down,  and  that  great  effort  had  been  made  to  regain  his  walking  poatuie. 
The  place  where  he  was  found  also  exhibited  unmistakable  signs  of  a  ter- 
rible struggle  to  raise  himself  up  again ;  but  alas !  a  foe  as  irresistible  as 
iron  had  been  fastening  his  fingers  upon  him  all  the  ni^t  long.  The 
poor  fellow  was  not  above  eighteen  years  of  age.     It  would  appear  firom 
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the  map,  judging  from  the  position  of  **  French  Head,"  which  was  named 
after  him,  that  he  wandered  far,  far  away  from  the  ship,  in  a  southerly 
direction.  Indeed,  the  search  for  him  was  not  effected  without  very  great 
fatigue  and  exposure,  and  no  small  amount  of  danger. 

The  exceeding  spirit  and  courage  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs  may  he 
judged  of  hy  an  incident  which  occurred  shortly  before  this  melancholy 
event.  One  of  Hall's  dogs,  yclept  Barbekark,  killed  a  reindeer  unaided, 
by  springing  at  its  throat  and  severing  the  windpipe  and  jugular  vein.  It 
then  returned  to  the  ship,  and  would  not  rest  contented  till  it  had  induced 
some  of  the  men,  hy  whining  and  other  demonstrations,  to  follow  him 
some  miles  off,  where  his  valuable  prey  lay  dead.  It  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  sagacity  of  these  dogs  that  the  Innuits  are  enabled  to  find  the  seal- 
holes.  The  dog,  snifiBng  the  air,  finds  it  charged  with  seal  odour,  and 
then  follows  it  to  the  windward  till  he  leads  his  master  to  the  spot  where 
a  seal  has  its  hole.  The  man  then  proceeds  prospecting,  with  his  spear 
through  one  to  three  feet  depth  of  snow — for  the  seal  makes  its  nolo 
through  the  ice,  but  not  through  the  snow — until  he  finds  the  small 
opening  in  the  ice  which  leads  to  the  main  seal -hole. 

On  Moqday  morning,  April  22,  1861,  Mr.  Hall  started  on  a  first 
trip  to  Frobisher  Bay.  He  had  previously  obtained  from  the  natives 
traditions  of  the  old  Elizabethan  navigator's  visits  and  whereabouts. 
His  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  two  islands  in  Countess  of  War- 
wick Sound  —  one  of  which  is,  indeed,  known  as  *'  Kodlunarn,"  or 
"White  Man's  Island."  The  pass  leading  over  the  neck  of  land 
which  separates  Davis's  Straits  from  Frobisher  Bay  at  Countess  of 
Warwick  Sound,  is  much  frequented  by  the  natives,  and,  although  it 
is  at  times  steep  and  fatiguing,  the  scenery  is  described  as  grand 
and  captivating.  Mr.  Hall  called  it  "Bayard  Taylor  Pass."  The 
view  obtained  of  Frobisher  Bay  and  of  the  opposite  iron-bound  coast  of 
Ringaite,  with  its  great  glacier  some  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  at 
times  over  a  thousand*  feet  in  elevation,  must  have  been  peculiarly  im- 
posing. 

The  Innuits  were  encamped  down  in  Warwick  Sound,  and  they,  as 
usual,  received  our  explorer  hospitably;  but  he  had  to  make  one  of  ten, 
men,  women,  and  children,  compacted  and  interwoven,  into  a  snow-hut 
of  as  many  feet  in  diameter.  The  waters  of  Frobisher  Bay  were  at  this 
season  open,  and  its  surface  was  dotted  over  with  broken  ice,  which  was 
floating  quietly  about.  Ducks  were  innumerable.  "  For  miles  and  miles 
around,"  says  Mr.  Hall,  "  the  waters  were  literally  covered  and  black 
with  them,  making  such  a  thundering,  indescribable  medley  of  sounds  as 
quite  startled  me.  Talk  about  *  absence  of  life'  in  these  regions  of  ice 
and  snow  !  Why,  before  my  eyes  were  countless  numbers  of  animated 
creatures,  from  the  winged  fowl  of  the  sea  to  the  seal  and  walrus  1  What 
do  all  these  creatures  live  upon  ?  Why  are  they  here  ?  The  waters  must 
be  alive  with  other  innumerable  creatures !  Soon  *  great  whales'  will  be 
here,  and  for  what?     Is  there  food  for  them,  too  p" 

Naturalists  have  long  ago  been  aware  that  the  Arctic  Seas  are  more 
prolific  of  life  than  any  other  portions  of  the  ocean  ;  and  we  merely 
adduce  this  as  a  further  exemplification  of  the  &ct.  Mr.  Hall  accom- 
plished little  that  is  worth  recording  on  the  occasion  of  this  jomrney ;  but 
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he  took  his  shave  io  an  Innait  feast,  the  descnption  of  which  merits  a  pa^ 
in  the  **  Almanach  des  Gourmands.'* 

**  First  came  a  portion  of  seal's  liver,  raw,  and  warm  from  its  late  ex- 
istence  in  full  life.  This,  with  a  slice  of  ooksook  (blubber),  was  handed 
to  each,  and  I  made  away  with  mine  as  quick  as  any  of  the  old  adepts. 
Then  came  the  ribs  enclosed  in  tender  meat,  dripping  with  blood.  How 
ambrosial  to  my  palate !  Liastly  came — what  ?  Entrails,  whic^  the  old 
lady  drew  through  her  fingers  yards  in  length.  This  was  served  to -every 
one  but  me  in  pieces  of  two  or  three  feet  long.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
supposed  I  would  not  eat  this  delicacy,  but,  having  partaken  of  it  before, 
I  signified  my  wish  to  do  so  now ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  there  is  no  part 
of  a  seal  but  is  good.  I  drew  the  ribbon-like  food  through  my  teeth, 
Innuit  fashion ;  finished  it,  and  then  asked  for  more.  This  immensely 
pleased  the  old  dames.  They  were  in  ecstasies.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
.  thought  me  the  best  of  the  group.  They  laughed — they  bestowed  upon 
me  all  th»  most  pleasant  epithets  their  language  would  permit.  I  was 
one  of  them — 'One  of  the  honoured  few !" 

On  the  I  St  of  May,  1861,  the  George  Henry  was  relieved  from  her 
ice-fetters,  and  Mr.  Hall  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  journey  up 
Frobisher  Bay,  Captain  Buddington  supplying  him  with  a  boat  for  thiU 
purpose.  The  Innuits  who  were  to  go  with  him,  good  as  they  were  as 
guides,  as  oompanions,  and  as  hunters  and  purveyors  of  food,  would 
also  have  their  own  way  ;  indeed,  elsewhere  he  remarks,  ^'  We  Americans 
talk  about  *  freedom  and  independence,'  but  we  are  far  behind  these 
Northerners.  While  we  are  pleased  with  shadows,  the  dusky  sons  of  an 
Arctic  dime  enjoy  the  substance.  They  will  do  as  they  please,  without 
any  one  having  the  acknowledged  right  or  power  to  say  to  them.  Why 
do  you  so?"  This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  written  in  1861 !  Hence^ 
it  was  not  until  the  27  th  of  May  that  Mr.  Hall  was  able  to  start  on  a 
trip  to  the  waters  of  Frobisher  Bay.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  night 
was  chosen  for  travelling.  In  the  daytime  the  snow  was  slushy,  and  oa 
land  the  fatigue  was  too  great,  and  ultimately  he  had  to  g^ve  it  up  and 
return  to  the  ship,  and,  after  an  excursion  to  Lok's  Island,  he  again 
joined  the  George  Henry,  which,  on  the  17th  of  July,  broke  from  ha 
eight  months'  imprisonment,  and  swung  to  her  chains  in  the  tidal  waters 
of  *'  Sescue  Harbour."  The  wreck  of  the  Beteue  was  also  set  free  at 
the  same  time,  tofsing  about  to  and  fro  on  the  waves.  The  Bailors  did 
not  relish  this  fact  at  all.  They  attributed  the  want  of  success  attending 
the  George  Henry  in  whaling  to  the  curcumstance  of  bringing  the  Beicue 
with  them  as  a  tender.  Some  said  she  had  never  been  anything  but  a 
drawback  since  first  built,  and  that  she  had  nearly  caused  the  loss  of 
numbers  of  lives ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  hang  about  them  as  an  omen 
of  ill  luck — ^as  a  ghost ! 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1861,  Mr.  Hall  fairly  started  on  his 
boating  expedition  to  Frobisher  Bay.  His  companions  were  Koojesae 
and  his  wife  <<  Belle,"  ''Charley"  and  his  wife  «<  Susy,"  Koodloo  and 
the  widow  "  Suzhi :"  all  Innuits,  it  will  be  observed,  and  three  out  of 
the  six — females.  They  made  Lupton  Channel,  which  separates  Lok's 
Land  from  the  main,  the  same  day.  A  strong  tide  was  running  through 
towards  Davis's  Straits,  ''  whirling,  foaming,  roaring,  and  boi^g  like  a 
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ealdron.''  By  dint  of  hard  pulling  they  got  through  and  encamped  in  a 
small  cove  on  the  main,  or  what  Mr.  Hall  calls  '^Bache's  Peninsula." 
This  channel  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  many  pvetty  woodcuts. 
They  had  a  glorious  supper  of  seal,  ducks,  and  coffiee  at  this  their  first 
encampment.  The  Innuits  catch  ducks  by  drowning  them.  They  pursue 
them  so  closely  that  they  have  not  time  to  take  breath  on  coming  to  the 
sur&ce,  and  are  thus  easily  exhausted  and  captured. 

Lok^s  Land  is  tabooed  to  the  Innuits  by  superstition.  They  have  a 
tradition  that  a  whole  tribe  was  lost  off  the  island  by  some  sadden  tweak- 
ing up  of  the  ice,  or  other  more  mysterious  catastrophe^  and  hence  it  is 
to  them  a  ''  dreaded  land,"  where  they  will  neither  encamp,  nor  hunt,  nor 
fish.  The  consequence  is  that  walrus,  seal,  and  birds  abound  there  mora 
than  anywhere  else,  but  the  island  is  not  frequented  by  reindeer,  their 
fiftvourite  food  being  scarce. 

Frobisher  Bay  had  no  ice  upon  its  waters,  except  a  feif  bergs,  and  not 
a  ripple  disturbed  its  surface  as  Mr.  Hall  and  his  Innuits  navigated*  its 
sorth-eastem  coast.  As  the  said  Innuits  would  never  forego  a  ohanee 
when  it  presented  itself  of  capturing  bear,  randeer,  or  seal,  and  as  they 
were,  besides,  exceedingly  fond  of  duck-hunting  after  the  fiishion  just 
described,  progress  on  this  jouney  was  both  slow  and  uncertain,  and  Mr. 
Hall,  who  had  little  influence  with  the  men  at  first,  lost  all  by  the  time 
the  journey  was  nigh  its  termination,  the  Innuits  showing,*  indeed,  when 
he  was  laid  up  with  boib — the  result,  probably,  of  change  of  diet— un- 
mistakable signs  that  they  were  not  to  be  treated  as  menials. 

The  second  day's  journey  brought  them,  however,  to  the  islands  in 
Countess  of  Warwick  Sound.  They  killed  a  fine  bear  on  their  way. 
Arrived  at  the  islands,  Mr.  Hall  got  the  women  to  row  him  to  Niountelik, 
the  most  northerly  of  three — they  being  on  the  central  one-— 4md  here  he 
Sound  sea-coal)  which  he  believes  to  have  been  left  there  by.Frobisher's 
expedition  of  1578.  Great  was  Mr.  Hall's  joy.  «  Great  God !  Thou 
hast  rewarded  roe  in  my  seareh !"  is  his  recorded  ejaculation  ;  and  one  of 
the  women  said  that  he  acted  just  like  an  angeko  (one  of  their  wizards  or 
inspired  men),  for  he  danced,  and  laughed,  and  made  a  complete 
'*  summerset**  on  the  eoal !  On  their  return  they  had  an  excellent  supper 
on  bear  meat—''  beef-like,  bright  red,  and  juwy."  ''  Incomparable/' 
says  Mr.  Hall,  *'  is  the  relish  with  which  I  have  partaken  to-night  of  the 
Polar  bear-meat,  with  its  two-inch  coating  of  fat,  white  as  the  driven 
snow.''  They  obtained  eight  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  meat  from ''  Ninoo," 
as  the  Innuits  call  a  bear.  Whenever  they  kill  a  ninoo,  they  inflate  the 
bladder,  and  attach  it,  with  several  peculiar  charms,  to  a  staff,  which  must 
be  kept  in  a  prominent  position — in  the  boat  whilst  travelling,  or  on  the 
tupic,  or  skin  tent,  while  encamped.  In  accordance  with  Innnit  custom, 
it  must  be  thus  exposed  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  The  liver  of 
the  ninoo  is  not  eaten,  and  is  said  to  be  poisonous. 

While  on  the  central  island,  where  they  delayed  a  day  hunting  tuktoo 
(reindeer),  the  sound  of  icebergs  filing  from  Grinnell  Glacier  on  Kin- 
eaite  into  the  sea  could  be  £stinctly  heard,  although  some  thirty  or 
K>rty  miles  distant.  On  the  ISth  of  Aug^t  they  started  again,  and 
made  Toong-wine,  where  is  an  excellent  harbour  surrounded  by  magni- 
fieent  mountains,  and  where  was  also  an  Innuit  encampment— -cluefly 
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old  friends.  The  number  of  Innnitt,  indeed,  on  all  Frobisher  Laod, 
appears  to  be  very  small,  and  since  consumption  has  broken  out  among 
them,  is  becoming  yearly  smaller.  At  this  spot  were  some  monuments 
of  stone,  one  of  which  was  very  remarkable,  being  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  about  six  feet  high. 

They  had  a  difficult  and  tedious  passage  across  the  sound,  consambg 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  making  three  miles,  and  shipping  much  water. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  tide — some  thirty  feet — made  prog^ss,  indeed,  all 
along  the  coast,  difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous.  The  land  was  low,  with 
iron-looking  mountains  in  die  background.  But  some  spots  showed  signs 
of  verdure,  and  altogether  our  enthusiastic  explorer  declares  that  "the 
scene  was  charming." 

On  Sunday,  the  18th,  they  reached  another  Innuit  encampment  on 
what  Mr.  Hall  calls  "  Waddell  Bay."  There  were  both  friends  and 
relatives  among  theroi  so  the  meeting  was  additionally  pleasant  Frofi- 
sions  were  also  abundant.  Venison  and  seal  meat  were  hung  to  dry  on 
ftrings,  and  the  women  were  busily  occupied  in  sewing  skins.  Their 
next  bivouac  was  at  Cape  Stevens,  where  tne  rocks  being  apparently  of 
a  more  friable  nature,  as  also  fossiliferous,  they  had  been  worn  into 
caverns  and  fantastic  shapes,  or  had  been  tumbled  down  in  strange 
chaotic  confusion.  "  God  built  the  mountains,"  exclaims  Mr.  Hail) 
**  and  He  tuMbleth  them  down  again  at  His  will !  Overhead  was  hang- 
ing the  whole  side  of  a  mountain,  ready,  as  it  seemed,  at  any  moment, 
and  by  the  snap  of  one's  finger,  to  fall !  I  felt  as  if  obliged  to  take  light 
and  gentle  steps.  I  breathed  softly ;  and,  as  I  looked  and  looked  again, 
I  praised  God  for  all  His  mighty  works."  This  is  the  true  spirit  in  which 
to  visit  the  Arctic  regions,  with  a  heart  to  feel  the  wondrous  works  of 
nature,  and  an  intellect  to  ascribe  them  to  an  omniscient  ruler. 

Crossing  Ward's  Inlet,  which  was  explored  on  a  subsequent  sledge 
journey,  they  reached  "  Rae's  Point"  at  the  extremity  of  "  Becher  (Bel- 
cher?) Peninsula,"  where  they  met  with  more  old  friends.  These  Innoiti 
were  well  off,  having  killed  ookgook,  the  largest  kind  of  seal,  but  one  of 
their  women,  "Twerong,"  was  dying  of  consumption,  and  an  angekowas 
^'ankooting"  her,  or  performing  various  superstitious  ceremonies.  On 
ihe  22nd,  Mr.  Hall  landed  on  an  ishind  which  he  called  "Frobisher'i 
Farthest,"  probably  because  the  bay  is  not  narigable  to  vessels  of  anj 
siae  beyond  that  point,  and  also  because  Frobisher  does  not  appear  to 
have  known  it  was  a  bay,  whereas  it  terminates  not  £ar  beyond. 

Beyond  this  point,  also,  the  coast  on  the  north-east  side  lowered  and 
became  covered  with  verdure.  Reindeer  also  now  abounded.  The  vatets 
were  teeming  with  animal  life.  Seals  were  so  plentiful,  that  nothing  but 
their  skins  were  kept.  Ducks  were  also  so  numerous,  that  it  was  almost 
an  incessant  hunt — ^more  from  habit  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  says  Mr. 
Hall,  than  from  necessity.  Add  to  all  this,  they  soon  came  to  a  gi^ 
river  abounding  in  salmon,  as  did  likewise  another  river  which  they  met 
with  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Mr.  Hall  called  the  first  '<  Sylvia  GnnneU 
River,"  the  second  "Jordan  River,"  and  the  country  in  which  they  oc- 
curred *'  Greenwood's  Land."  This  discovery  constituted,  in  fiic^^ 
most  important  feature  of  the  expedition — not  so  much  in  ^e  sense  of  its 
determining  the  so-called  "  strait"  to  be  a  *'  bay,"  as  in  discovering  fOi&' 
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Titing  and  bo  promising  a  tract  of  ooantry  in  such  a  region  and  in  soch 
a  position.  Considering,  howeyer,  that  Frobisher  had  visited  the  lands 
in  which  this  pretty  and  secluded  nook  is  situated  within  a  century  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  that  he  had  occupied  the  same  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  work  of  supererogation  to  have 
claimed  the  same  lands  for  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Hall,  however,  did  not  think  so,  for,  when  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
he  says : 

* ''  How  glad  was  my  heart  as  I  planted  the  flag  of  America  upon  that 
mountain-top,  and  beheld  it  fluttering  to  the  breezes  of  heaven  in  the 
sun's  light  The  red,  white,  and  blue — the  argent  stars — seemed  gifted 
with  a  speaking  spirit  that  said,  '  God  hath  ever  blessed,  and  ever  will 
bless,  this  emblem  of  freedom  and  power!'  *Yes,'  sud  I,  mentally, 
'that  banner  now  floats  where  white  man  never  stood  before.  The 
American'  flag  precedes  all  others  in  proclaiming  that  this  is  the  inceptive 
moment  when  civilisation,  with  all  its  attendant  virtues,  makes  hither  its 
advance.' " 

We  are  happy  to  say  we  have  no  such  example  of  enthusiasm  running 
riot  in  the  pages  of  our  Arctic  navigators ;  yet  the  discovery  efiected  by 
Mr.  Elall,  interesting  as  it  is,  is  but  that  of  a  green  field,  as  compared 
with  what  they  (and  even  some  of  Mr.  Hall's  countrymen,  as  Kane  and 
others)  have  effected. 

As  it  was  on  '*  Silliman's  Fossil  Mount,"  so  it  was  at  "  Sylvia  Grin- 
nell  River."  '*  Now  beside  a  noble  river.  Its  waters  are  pure  as  crystal. 
From  this  river  I  have  taken  a  draught  on  eating  on  its  banks 'American 
cheese  and  American  bread.  The  American  flag  ^09,ts  Aauntingly  over 
it,  as  music  of  its  waters  seems  to  be  '  Yankee  Doodle.' 

The  spot  is  decidedly  one  of  exceeding  interest.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that,  at  the  head  of  Frobisher  Bay,  a  milder  climate  prevails  than 
in  Cumberland  Bay  and  elsewhere  in  Frobisher  Land,  or  tne  luxuriant 
Tegetation  that  is  around  here  could  not  be.  The  green  plun,  the  grass- 
clothed  hills,  are  abundant  proofs  of  this.  Mr.  Hall  declares  that  he 
never  saw  in  the  States,  unless  the  exception  be  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
more  luxuriant  grasses  on  uncultivated  lands.  Pasture-land  for  stock,  he 
adds,  could  not  be  excelled  anywhere !  ''  In  a  little  spot  not  over  four  feet 
square,  one  could  count,"  he  adds  elsewhere,  **  more  than  fifty  kinds  of 
vegetation.  Mosses,  grasses,  berry-bushes,  flowers,  willows,  and  many 
other  plants."  All  these  were,  however,  quite  diminutive;  the  blue- 
berry bushes  were  only  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  height.  The  women 
were  constantly  bringing  presents  of  ripe  fruit  to  our  explorer,  who  was 
laid  up  at  this  time  with  boils.  Of  animals  and  birds,  there  were  reindeer, 
rabbits,  lemmings  (or  Lapland  marmots),  seals,  eider-duck,  nartridges, 
-white  owls,  and  small  chirping  birds,  besides  many  others  that  would 
escape  the  notice  of  a  sick  man  without  any  pretensions  to  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history.  Such  abundant  life  unrortunately  brought  with  it 
the  disadvantages  of  bears,  and  apparently  of  numerous  wolves.  There 
are  few  doubts  but  that  the  head  of  Frobisher  Bay  would  constitute  an 
excellent  site  for  a  settlement  from  which  to  dissemmate  Christianity  and 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  among  the  Esquimaux  of  Frobisher  Land, 
JQst  as  the  Danes  are  doing  in  Greenland.     There  are  admurable  bar- 
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boon  aloog  the  coast,  inoIadiDg  Countess  of  Warwick  Sound,  Petac 
Force  Sound,  Ward  Inlet,  and  others.  Although  the  crop  of  verdura 
would  afford  probably  but  a  scant  stock  of  hay  &r  winter  foddert  still  it 
is  possible  that  some  sheep  and  goats  might  be  reared;  at  all  events,  the 
colony  would  not  be  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  Greenknd,  where  a 
few  sheep  are  reared,  and  the  natural  resources  in  sea-fish,  salmon,  wild* 
duck,  and  game,  appear  to  be,  if  anything,  more  promising.  The  great 
drawbacks,  after  climate  and  ice,  are  the  tides,  which  leave  extensive 
flats  at  low  water,  and  render  navigation  difficult 

Mr.  Hall  is,  however,  very  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject.  Wciting  oi 
Tookoolito,  he  says :  "  To  give  this  woman  an  education  in  the  States^ 
and  subsequent  employment  in  connexion  with  several  of  our  misnonanes, 
would  serve  to  advance  a  noble  and  good  work.  And  yet  I  must  state 
that,  unless  a  working  colony,  or  several  of  them,  were  established,  co- 
operating in  this  work,  and  laws  were  made  by  the  fundamental  power 
that  should  be  as  rigid  relative  to  whalers  visitmg  the  coasts  as  those  of 
Denmark  to  Greenland,  all  would  be  as  nought.  The  working  or  trading 
colony  would  make  its  government  school  and  church  institutions  self- 
flupp<»ting.  Let  the  plan  of  Denmark  for  Q-reenland  be  followed.  It 
is  a  good  one,  and  works  well." 

The  advantage  of  a  settlement  in  Frobisher  Bay  would  not  apply 
merely  to  ameliorating  the  condition,  and  indeed  preserving  the  haiidfui 
of  Innuits  who  dwell  on  Frobisher  Land,  but  placed  as  it  is  in  a  central 
position  between  Davis's  Strait  and  Hudson's  Strait,  it  would  be  of  in- 
calculable importance  to  whalers  frequenting  those  seas  and  more 
northerly  latitudes,  to  which  there  are  no  openings,  save  by  one  or  other 
of  those  two  straits,  to  merchantmen  visiting  Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  all 
Polar  expeditions.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Frobisher's  expedi- 
tion, which  was  foolishly  bent  on  procuring  gold,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mii^eral  resources  of  the  mainland  are  various  and  pro- 
mising. At  all  events,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  British 
North  America  are  much  more  deeply  interested  in  instituting  a  settle- 
ment at  an  available  point,  where  such  would  be  of  use,  and  in  a  central 
position  for  succour  in  case  of  disasters,  than  the  United  States.  It  is 
very  desirable,  in  many  respects,  that  this  district  should  be  examined  by 
a  competent  mineralogist  and  naturalist  A  settlement  placed  in  such  a 
position  would  constitute  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  key  to  all  the 
Arctic  lands,  and  are  we — after  ages  of  toil  and  labour,  after  an  amount  of 
perseverance  and  endurance  which  have  entailed  as  much  real  honour  to 
our  navy  as  our  most  glorious  victories^  after  sacrifices  which  have  made 
the  Arctic  regions  and  the  long-sought-for  north-west  passage  household 
words  in  every  cottage  in  Great  Britain— to  quietly  hand  over  that  key 
to  the  keeping  of  another  power  ?  What  names  do  the  great  Polar  seas 
at  present  bew?  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits,  Davis's  Straits,  Baffin's  Bay, 
Fox  Channel,  Wellington  Channel,  Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow  Straits, 
Queen's  Channel,  Jones's  Sound,  Melville  Sound,  Banks's  Strait,  and 
Byam  Martin  Channel.  What  names  do  the  most  extensive  Polar  lands 
bear  ?  Greenland  (discovered  by  a  Norwegian),  Frobisher  Land  and  Cock- 
bum  Land,  Southampton  Islands,  North  Somerset,  Devon,  Lincoln,  and 
Cornwall,  Melville  Peninsula,  Boothia,  Victoria  Land,  Prince  oi  Wales's 
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Land,  Prince  Albert  Ijand,  Prince  Patrick  Island,  Woilaston  Land,  Mel- 
Tille  Island,  Cornwallis  Island,  King  William  Land,  and  Grinneli  Land. 
All  these,  with  the  most  trifling  exceptions,  are  discoveries  effected  by  the 
enterprise  and  endurance  of  Britons,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Grinneli 
Land,  bear  British  names.  Is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the 
discovery  of  a  well-known  inlet,  terminating  in  a  comparatively  fertile 
bay,  is  to  entitle  another  power  to  institute  a  colony  in  the  very  heart  of 
those  seas  which  are  more  frequented  than  any  others  by  all  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  pursuit  of  whales,  walruses,  seals,  and 
fish,  and,  by  concentrating  them,  to  reap,  as  it  were,  all  the  advantages 
of  centuries  of  toil,  travel,  and  expenditure,  both  of  money  and  life  ? 
We  hope  not;  and  we  feel  certain  that  the  mere  fact  of  our  calling 
attention  to  such  a  project  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hall  returned  by  the  coast  of  Kingaite,  reinforced  by  an  additional 
boat  of  friendly  Innuits ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  liked  this 
portion  of  the  undertaking.  The  coast  is  iron-bound,  and  the  interior  a 
glacier.  Numerous  islands  and  rocks  render  navigation  very  perilous,  as 
Mr.  Hall  himself  experienced,  his  life  having  been  preserved  by  the 
courage  and  energy  of  Innuit  female  rowers ;  there  was  little  or  no 
animal  life,  and  they  were  probably  less  intimate  with  the  details  of  the 
coast,  so  at  length  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  little  party.  '^  When 
Koojesse,  who  steered  the  boat,  was  directing  our  course  away  from  the 
£ingaite  side,  and  when  I  requested  him  to  remain  ^here  I  wished  to 
make  an  examination,  he  curtly  and  even  savagely  replied,  *  You  stop  ; 
I  go.'  I  was  forced  to  smother  my  anger,  and  submit  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  being  obliged  to  yield  before  these  untamed  children  of  the  icy 
north." 

Leaving  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Kingaite,  then,  for  the  time  being,  the 
Innuits  crossed  over  to  Becher  (or  Belcher)  Peninsula,  and  they  hailed  their 
return  to  their  own  land  with  shouts,  firing  of  guns,  andother  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  A  fair  wind  enabled  them  to  speed  their  way  rapidly  along 
the  coast.  At  one  spot  where  they  landed  the  Innuits  thought  there  was 
gold,  but  Mr.  Hall  says  it  was  only  "  fool's  gold,"  by  which,  we  suppose, 
he  means  mica.  Visiting  the  islands  in  Countess  Warwick  Sound,  he 
made  further  discoveries  of  relics  of  Frobisher — an  excavation,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  mine,  a  ship's  trench,  the  ruins 
of  houses,  fragments  of  tile,  glass,  and  pottery,  a  large  piece  of  iron,  and 
other  relics.  All  this  on  Kodlunarn,  or  *'  White  Man's  Island."  Further 
coal  deposits  were  also  found  on  Niountelik  Island,  and  at  a  point  called 
£k-ke-le-zhun.  At  length,  after  a  fifty  days'  journey,  solely  in  the  com- 
pany of  Esquimaux,  Mr.  Hall  re-joined  the  George  Henry  in  Field  Bay. 
As  usual,  he  felt  the  change  from  the  free  cold  air  of  the  tuples  or  (tents) 
to  that  of  the  stove-heated  ship  very  much.  *'  For  many  days,"  he  says, 
'^  before  getting  back  to  the  ship  the  mountain-streams  Kad  been  fast 
bound  in  chains  of  ice,  yet  as  a  general  rule,  and  excepting  the  time 
daring  my  recent  sickness,  I  had  always  slept  well.  Now,  howeyer,  I 
could  not  sleep,  and  was  restless  and  disturbed." 

On  his  return  to  the  ship,  Mr.  Hall  was  surprised  to  find  that  his 
protegee,  Tookoolito,  had  given  birth  to  a  first  and  only  child,  a  very  in- 
teresting little  girl,  who,  having  been  born  within  ten  months  of  their  ac- 
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quaiutanee,  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  expe£tion,  and  was, 
with  its  parents,  brought  to  the  United  States,  where  it  most  nnfortn- 
sately  died. 

So  intense  was  Mr.  Hall's  anxiety  to  extend  his  researches—the  main 
interest  of  which  lay  with  him  in  proving  how  lasting  traditions  are 
among  the  Esquimaux,  and  that  detailed  information  concemiDg  the  fate 
of  the  Franklin  expedition  could  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner— that 
he  started  upon  another  boat  trip  on  the  7th  of  October,  but,  encounter- 
ing a  severe  hurricane,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  ship. 

Just  when  preparations  were  making  for  the  latter  to  make  its  way 
home,  the  pack-ice  came  down  Davis's  Straits,  and  in  a  moment,  as  it 
were,  the  fate  of  the  ship  was  sealed,  and  she  was  imprisoned  in  Field 
Bay  for  another  winter.  This  was  on  the  17th  of  October — the  ship  had 
intended  to  leave  on  the  20th ! 

The  results  of  this  detention  were,  however,  several  interesting  addi- 
tions to  general  knowledge.  A  further  intimacy  wa«  obtained  with 
regard  to  the  customs  of  the  Esquimaux.  Further  instances  of  the 
heartless  system  of  leaving  dying  females  to  their  fate,  abandoning  them, 
and,  in  fact,  burying  them  alive,  presented  themselves.  On  one  occasion 
an  attempt  w^as  made  to  rescue  a  poor  woman  thus  cruelly  deserted,  bat 
she  was  found  dead  in  her  ice  tomb.  We  have  already  observed  npoo 
the  traces  of  Asiatic  origin  preserved  among  these  people  in  their  nsnies 
of  persons;  the  same  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  names  of 
places,  as  Tikkoon,  Ooksoon,  Annawa,  Keloun,  and  others.  The  sjstem 
of  Angekos  is  also  a  precise  counterpart  of  the  Shamanism  of  the  Ton- 

fjzians  on  the  Amur,  and  there  are  many  other  points  of  resemhlance. 
here  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Arctic  America  was 
peopled  vid  Behring's  Straits.  Twice,  however,  Mr.  Hall  repeats  the 
same  statement,  that  he  believes  that  the  race,  at  all  events  on  Frobisher 
Land,  is  fast  disappearing.  **  It  seems  to  me,"  he  says  at  page  50, 
vol.  ii.,  *^  that  the  days  of  the  Innuits  are  numbered.  There  are  veiy 
few  of  them  now.  Fifty  years  may  find  them  all  passed  away,  without 
leaving  one  to  tell  that  such  a  people  ever  lived."  Again,  at  page  314, 
he  says  :  "  The  race  is  fast  dying  out.  Not  many  yeaca  more,  and  the 
*  Innuit'  will  be  extinct." 

The  accidental  detention  of  the  ship  in  the  ice  was  also  turned  to 
good  account  by  Mr.  Hall  in  performing  further  sledge  journeys.  ^^ 
of  these  was  undertaken  to  the  islands  in  Countess  of  Warwick  Soand 
in  search  of  an  anvil,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  a  was  tradition  carrent 
among  the  natives,  but  which  appeared,  somehow  or  other,  to  have  got 
down  to  the  line  of  low  tides.  The  dogs,  on  this  occasion,  got  so  raveooos 
that  they  sprang  upon  the  pack  on  the  sledge,  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  they  were  prevented  devouring  everything.  Mr.  Hallos  old 
friend  Tweroong  was  found  to  have  perished.  Being  nnable  to  wall^ 
an  igloo  had  been,  as  usual,  built  for  her ;  she  was  placed  in  it  withoni 
any  food,  and  with  no  means  of  making  a  fire-light,  and  then  abandoned 
to  die  alone ! 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1862,  Mr.  Hall  made  his  way  across  Frobisher 
Bay  to  Kingaite  coast.  In  crossing  the  bay  they  found  abundanee  of 
hnmmocky  ice,  and  the  snow-wreaths  were  numerous,  abnipt»  and  high. 
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Turning  up  a  narrow  bay,  the  face  of  an  abutting  glacier  was  seen, 
proving  the  truth  of  his  previous  anticipations,  that  there  were  iceberg 
discharges  on  Kingaite  side.  The  glacier  itself  was  then  ascended  by 
following  the  footsteps  of  a  Polar  bear.  After  a  toilsome  ascent  of  two 
miles  a  sea  of  ice  was  reached,  at  this  season  in  part  covered  with  snow, 
but  the  crystal  blue  ice  cropped  out  here  and  there,  giving  relief  to  the 
view  of  an  apparently  illimitable  sea  of  white  around.  The  height  of  the 
glacier  was  estimated  to  be  at  this  point,  which  was  close  to  the  loftiest 
group  of  mountains  on  the  Kingaite  coast,  called  by  Mr.  Hall  "  Presi- 
dent's Seat,"  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  its  extent  at  least  one 
hundred  miles^  for  it  reached  over  to  Hudson's  Straits.  Fifty  miles  of  it 
was  in  view.  Mr.  Hall  returned  from  this  interesting  excursion  to  the 
ship  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 

After  yarious  minor  sledge  exploring  trips  made  in  the  month  of  Jane, 
Mr.  Hall  got  together  another  party  of  natives  at  Cape  True  to  go  with 
him  by  boat  once  more  to  Countess  of  Warwick  Sound.  His  object 
was  to  search  again  for  the  anvil,  and  he  became  convinced  that  the 
thick-ribbed  ice  had  embraced  it,  and  had  carried  it  away  from  the  land 
in  its  grasp.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  trouble,  however,  by  finding 
several  more  relics  of  Frobisher's  expedition.  The  '^dreaded  land"— > 
Lok's  Island — was  also  explored  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Hall  was  finally  summoned  from  a  last  trip  to  the  same  remark- 
able locality  of  Countess  of  Warwick  Sound  by  Captain  Buddiagton, 
who  announced  that  the  ship  was  nearly  free  of  ice.  This  was  on  the 
8th  of  August.  On  the  9th  the  ice  had  cleared  away,  the  ship  was 
swinging  lazily  to  her  anchors,  and  all  now  required  was  to  weigh  them 
and  spread  sail.  This  was  soon  efi*ected,  and  the  good  ship  George  Henry 
was  off  St.  John's,  Newfouidland,  by  the  21st  of  the  same  mouthy  ar- 
ziving  at  New  London  on  the  13th  of  September. 

Mr.  Hall  has,  we  believe,  taken  his  departure  on  a  second  expedition 
of  research,  accompanied  by  Ebierbing  and  Tpokoolito,  and  we  heartily 
wish  him  safety  and  success  on  his  most  praiseworthy  mission.  He  has 
certainly,  by  his  familiarity  with  Innuit  habits  and  manners^  done  much 
towards  ensuring  success — the  more  especially  as  he  has  learnt  to  live 
like  them — but  we  doubt  if  he  has  means  enough  at  his  disposal  to 
effect  a  journey  so  far  as  King  William's  Land— at  least,  without  im- 
minent danger — notwithstanding  his  reliance  on  the  resources  and 
friendly  feelings  of  the  Esquimaux. 
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WOODBURY. 

bt  mrs.  bushbt. 

Part   the   Eighth. 


THB  DEPASTURE  OF  0*FLTlRr. 

There  was  a  dinner-party  at  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Joliffe*8,  to  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival  and  MtBs  Stuart  were  invited.  Captain  St  Geoi^e, 
who  was  a  cousin  of  Lady  JolifFe's,  took  Madeleine  down  to  dinner,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  as  ag^reeable  as  possible  during  the  repast 
He  spoke  of  her  dear  Paris,  and  all  its  brilliant  and  refined  gaiety,  and  he 
paid  her  several  compliments,  not  such  coarse  and  vulgar  speeches  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  hear  from  Daniel  0*F]ynn,  but  delicately  and  grace- 
fully turned.  Madeleine  was  enchanted,  was  full  of  animation,  and  looked 
extremely  beautiful;  Mrs.  Percival  looked  lovely,  and  was,  as  usoslj 
pleasing  and  amiable ;  but  Alfred  was  gloomy,  cold,  and  silent  The 
lady  who  sat  by  liim  tried  in  vain  to  drag  him  into  conversation,  till 
finding  that  she  could  get  nothing  but  *^  yes"  or  "  no"  from  him,  and 
not  caring  to  sit  like  a  dummy,  she  addressed  herself  to  her  other 
neighbour,  a  very  deaf  old  gentleman,  who  was  willing  enoguh  to  talk; 
though  he  heard  nothing  that  she  said,  and  was  quite  at  cross  purpose 
with  her. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  dinner  guests  had  gone.  Captain  St.  George 
fell  into  raptures  about  Madeleine. 

**  I  declare,  Amy,"  he  said  to  Lady  JolifFe,  '<  she  is  such  a  bewitcUng 
little  creatnre,  that  I  would  not  mind  marrying  her — ^that  is,  if  she  has 
any  money ;  I  can't  take  a  pauper,  however  charming  she  may  be.** 

"  I  do  not  suppose  she  can  be  rich,"  said  his  cousin.  *'  I  have  heard 
that  both  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stuart  were  very  extravagant  But,  Fred, 
y<ni  really  must  not  be  rushing  headlong  into  any  folly  about  this  gin. 
Pray  remember  it  is  easy  to  get  into  a  matrimonial  scrape,  but  not  so  easj 
to  get  out  of  one.  And  remember,  too,  that  you  are  engaged,  or  almosi 
engaged,  to  Lady  Alice.^ 

"  I  am  not  at  all  compromised  in  that  quarter.  Amy ;  if  I  were  to  many 
to-morrow,  Lady  Alice  could  not  bring  an  action  of  breach  of  promise, 
et  cetera,  against  me.  And  if  this  captivating  little  Madeleine  had  only 
ten  thousand  pounds,  I  would  take  her  rather  than  Lady  Alice,  with  her 
two  thousand  a  year." 

"  You  would  be  a  g^at  donkey,  then,  my  good  cousin.  Lady  Alice  is 
not  so  pretty  as  that  little  French  girl,  but  she  has  been  much  better 
brought  up,  and  would  make  a  better  wife.  You  surely  know  that  Miss 
Stuart's  mother  ran  off  with  Lord  Darlington,  after  having  made  herself 
notorious  with  a  Russian  prince?" 

"  Well,  the  daughter  is  not  to  blame  for  that." 

"  There  is  a  saying,  <  Like  father,  like  son,'  and  it  may  be^ '  like  mother, 
like  daughter;  Fred." 
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''  But  no  one  says  a  syllable  against  Mrs.  Percival ;  she  seems  to  be 
thought  quite  a  pattern  of  perfection  in  this  neighbourhood." 

"  Oh,  she  lived  with  her  father's  relations  formerly ;  she  never  even 
saw  her  mother  from  her  earliest  childhood,  and  is  quite  a  stranger  to 
her." 

*'  Mrs.  Percival  is  a  nice  person,  but  what  a  disagreeable  fellow  that 
Percival  is !"  exclaimed^  Captain  St.  George.  "  Did  you  observe  how 
bearish  he  was  at  dinner  to-day,  and  how  sullen  he  looked,  because  Miss 
Stuart  and  I  contrived  to  get  up  a  little  flirtation  ?" 

"  There  is  some  excuse  for  this  looking  sharply  after  his  young  sister- 
in-law,  Fred ;  her  dying  father  committed  her  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival's 
guardianship,  and  Mr.  Percival  probably  perceives  that  the  girl  is 
flighty,  and  rather  light-headed.  He  is  in  a  responsible  position  in 
regard  to  her." 

"  But  if  I  am  willing  to  take  her  guardianship  upon  myself?" 

'^  He  cannot  know  your  thoughts;  flirtation  means  nothing  ;  but  I  do 
hope,  Fred,  that  you  will  not  get  seriously  entangled  with  that  little  Miss 
Stnart,  and  throw  off  your  allegiance  to  Lady  Alice." 

Lady  Joli£fe  bade  her  cousin  good-night,  and  he  betook  himself  to  a 
cigar,  and  to  think  over  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  young  ladies 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  discussion. 

Alfred  PercivaPs  and  Daniel  OTlynn's  private  interviews  still  con- 
tinued, but  at  length  a  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  of 
these  communings.  O'Flynn's  broad,  florid,  pursy  face  exhibited  marks 
of  disquietude  and  anxiety  unusual  to  it,  his  arrogant  self-sufficiency 
seemed  somewhat  checked,  and  there  was  a  restlessness  about  him  very 
different  from  his  usual  dull  composure.  From  these  confidential  meetings 
Alfred  now  came  forth  with  ill-suppressed  joy — joy  which  he  seemed 
anxious,  however,  to  conceal  from  his  lately  beloved  friend,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  dispirited  and  dismayed. 

Mrs.  Percival  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  change  in  O'Flynn,  but 
she  was  soon  put  in  possession  of  the  truth,  namely,  that  some  past 
transactions,  not  very  honourable  to  him,  had  been  discovered  by  parties 
who  had  been  injured  by  them,  and  who  now  threatened  exposure  and 
punishment. 

Agnes,  always  kind-hearted  and  amiable,  was  sorry  for  him  in  his  dis- 
tress, yet  she  could  not  but  rejoice  that  he  had  determined  on  leaving 
England  to  avoid  the  impending  prosecution.  She  did  not  like  his 
familiarity  with  her  sister ;  she  did  not  like  his  mysterious  meetings  with 
her  husband,  or  the  strange  influence  he  seemed  to  exercise  over  him ;  and 
she  felt  his  presence  an  incubus  on  the  family. 

''  We  have  nothing  in  common  with  him,"  she  could  not  help^  saying 
to  Alfred,  "  and  it  is  hard  to  be  annoyed  with  the  presence  of  a  vulgar 
and  disagreeable  stranger.  He  will  suit  the  low  Irish  whom  he  will  meet 
in  New  York  much  better."  • 

Alfred  liberally  assisted  his  friend  with  his  time  and  his  purse ;  all  due 
preparations  were  made  at  Woodbury  to 

Speed  the  parting  guest. 

And  O'Flynn  at  length  took  his  departure  from  Britain  for  the  United 
States,  carrying  with  him  neither  the  esteem  of  the  rich  nor  the  benedic- 
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tiotu  of  the  poor.     Unloved,  un pitied,  and  miregietted,  for  not  even 
Madeleine  appealed  to  miss  him. 

He  was  gone,  and  Alfred  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely ;  a  weight 
seemed  removed  from  his  mind ;  and  the  clouds  that  had  been  long 
gathering  on  his  brow  were  suddenly  cleared  away.  In  the  hilarity  of 
his  spirits  he  even  proposed  an  excursion  to  one  among  the  most  fre- 
quented watering- places. 

Madeleine  was  delighted,  and  Agnes  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of  this 
agreeable  excursion  ;  but  just  then  a  letter  was  received  by  Alfred  from 
his  cousin,  Edgar  Howard,  announcing  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
England,  and  saying  that  he  would  be  very  happy  i|p  go  to  Woodbury  as 
soon  as  the  ship  was  paid  ofi^  and  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  his  dear  cousin  again,  and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  wife, 
of  whom  their  late  uncle,  Mr.  Montague,  had  written  him  in  the  highest 
terms. 

**  This  will  prevent  our  leaving  home,  Alfred,"  said  Agnes,  when  she 
had  read  the  letter,  ''or,  at  least,  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  put  off 
going  for  some  time ;  we  cannot  possibly  be  absent  when  your  oouan 
arrives.  How  glad  you  will  be  to  see  him ;  so  shall  I.  It  is  very  foita- 
nate  that  Mr.  OTlynn  is  gone ;  I  don't  suppose  that  Edgar  would  have 
liked  associating  with  htm" 

^*  Yes,  it  is  indeed  mat  fortunate,"  replied  Alfred.  "  I  am  sure  I  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  the  people  who  threatened  to  prosecute  him ;  be  vas 
becoming  very  troublesome,  and  I  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
him.  I  hope  he  may  never  come  back  to  be  a  millstone  round  my  neck 
again." 

"  If  he  even  does  return  from  America,  you  must  keep  him  at  a  greater 
diatanoe,  dear  Alfred,  and  not  allow  him  to  take  up  his  quarters  here 
anew.  You  will,  of  course,  go  to  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  at  whichever 
port  he  may  arrive,  to  receive  your  cousin  on  his  return  to  England*  sm 
give  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  Woodbury  ?" 

"  Why  no,  Agnes,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  be  off  before  he 
arrives.  It  would  be  very  awkward  to  receive  him  here,  at  Woodbury* 
Remember,  Aggy,  this  place  was  to  have  been  his — he  expected  to  have 
had  it,  at  least.  I  wonder  that  you,  who  are  so  considerate  of  every- 
body's feelings,  cannot  perceive  that  it  will  be  rather  trying  to  Edgar  to 
come  here  only  as  a  guest,  when  he  looked  forward  to  being  a  master. 

*^  Kue,  true ;  you  are  right,  Alfred,  it  might  cause  him  some  paia;  at 
aay  rate,  on  his  fizst  arrival.  I  was  only  thinking  that  we  would  do  all 
we  possibly  could,  by  marj^ed  kindness,  to  make  up  to  him  for  his  loss. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  any  amount  of  kindness  from  anybody  oouU 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  property,  and  some  tbousaods  p^r 
annum." 

'^  /ahould  place  sincere  affection  before  money,"  ssdd  Agnes. 

"  Would  you  ?  Then  I  believe  yQu  are  the  only  living  individual  ^ 
the  civilised  world  who  entertainB  such  an  idea."  . 

<<  Oh,  no,  Alfred !  Do  not  say  that— do  not  accuse  civiliaatioa  of 
being  so  inimical  to  kindly  feeling.  Let  me  remind  you,"  she  added, 
smiling  sweetly,  and  leaning  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  '<  that  a  certsio 
Mr.  Alfred  Percival  married  Agnes  Stuart  from  affection,  well  knovii^ 
that  she  had  not  a  penny,  and  Uiat  her  family  were  poor.  Has  be  ever 
regretted  it  P' 
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**  No— 4iever,  Aggy  dear — never !  I  thiDk  we  had  better  get  away 
as  soon  as  we  can,  so  as  not  to  seem  to  avoid  Edgar.  And,  moreover, 
instead  of  only  going  to  Cheltenham,  or  Harrogate,  or  Tunbridge  Wells, 
we  had  better  cross  to  the  Continent.  They  say  Spa  is  a  delightful 
place." 

"  Spa  ?  That  is  in  Belgium.  I  should  be  frightened  of  falling  in 
with  my  unfortunate  mother  there,  and  that  horrible  Lord  Darlington. 
You  know  they  went  to  Brussels." 

^'  Many  people  go  to  Brussels  that  don't  go  to  Spa.  But  set  your 
mind  at  ease  about  meeting  your  mother.  She  and  her  friend  have  gone 
to  Italy.  I  happened  to  hear  so  the  other  day  from  an  old  college  chum 
of  mine,  who  mentioned  having  met  them  at  Naples." 

^  '^  Then  that  removes  my  only  objection,  and  Madeleine,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  enchanted  to  go  to  Spa." 

IL 

A  FABEWELL  HBETINO. 

There  were  two  individuals  to  whom  the  report  of  the  approaching 
departure  of  the  Percivals  to  the  Continent  caused  great  vexation,  and 
these  were— Captain  St.  George  and  Rose  Ashford. 

Captain  Sfc.  George  had  just  prevailed  upon  his  cousin,  Lady  Jolifie, 
to  invite  Madeleine  Stuart  to  spend  eight  or  ten  days  with  her  at 
Coningsby  House — Sir  Robert's  seat  near  Woodbury.  He  had  counted 
upon  at  least  a  week's  flirtation  with  the  young  beauty,  without  any 
annoyance  from  her  guardian,  Alfred  Percival,  and  much  provoked  he  was 
to  find  that  she  was  going  to  Spa  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
and  could  not  accept  Lady  Joliffis's  invitation. 

<<  I  do  believe  that  fellow,  Percival,  is  carrying  the  girl  off  to  avoid 
me !"  he  exclaiitaed  to  his  cousin. 

"  Nonsense,  Fred — you  are  too  conceited.  Why  should  Mr.  Percival 
take  her  all  the  way  to  Spa  to  avoid  i/ou  T* 

Nevertheless,  there  was  more  truth  in  the  assertion  than  Lady  Joliffe 
supposed.  Alfred  Percival  did  not  at  all  like  St  George's  attention  to 
Madeleine,  and  he  told  Agnes  that  such  a  vaut  rien  would  be  a  miserable 
match  for  her  sister,  even  supposing  that  he  had  any  serious  intentions. 

Agnes  took  the  alarm  immediately ;  she  informed  Alfred  that  Made- 
leine seemed  charmed  with  the  handsome  young  officer,  and  added  that» 
if  he,  Alfred,  had  a  bad  Ofunion  of  Captain  St.  George,  the  sooner  they 
took  her  sister  out  of  his  way  the  better. 

Rose  heard  with  grief,  which  she  could  confide  to  no  one,  that  Mr. 
Percival  was  going  abroad.  To  ber  this  seemed  a  sentence  of  eternal 
separation.  And  the  deep  sea  was  to  roll  between  her  and  him !  And 
she  was  no  more  to  see  him  gallo{»ng  along  the  road,  no  more  to  meet 
kim  on  the  snnny  hill-8ide»  or  in  the  shady  wood,  or  to  smuggle  him  into 
her  own  little  sanctum,  when  evening  had  spread  her  veil  of  darkness 
around,  and  only  the  bright  stars,  the  stars  that  tell  no  tales,  were  look- 
ing on  I 

<'  Oh  !  I  shall  die — ^I  shall  die  if  he  goes !"  exclaimed  Rose,  in  despair. 
*^  How  shall  I  ever  get  through  the  weary  hours — the  weary,  weary 
weeks  and  months  !  And  that  Mrs.  Perdval,  his  wtfe,  will  be  with  him 
—and  I !  what  will  become  of  me  ?     Will  he  forget  me  ?" 
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Poor  Rose  was  beginning  to  feel  that  if  sin  has  its  allurements  it  has 
also  its  miseries. 

There  was  a  tempest  in  her  soul 
She  strugf(led  vainly  to  control ; 
There,  sinful  love — fruitless  regret — 
And  wishes  wild  in  tumult  met. 
And  passion,  like  a  whirlwind,  raged, 
£j  reason  nor  by  hope  assuaged. 

Yes,  all  was  chaos  in  the  wretched  girl's  mind,  where  thoughts  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  came  surging  over  each'  other,  like  the 
foaming  waves  of  a  troubled  sea. 

"  If  he  goes  I  shall  die,"  she  repeated  to  herself.  But  did  she  really 
think  of  death— of  the  passage  from  this  world  to  another — of  the  judg- 
ment that  might  await  her  there  ?  No.  It  was  only  of  the  desolation 
which  would  fall  upon  her  when  the  partner  of  her  guilt  was  gone,  upon 
which  her  thoughts  were  centred.  **  I  must  see  him  1"  she  said ;  and 
she  went  by  turns  to  all  their  usual  haunts,  but  at  none  of  them  did  she 
find  him.  She  could  never  meet  him  except  when  riding  with  Mifl 
Stuart,  or  driving  her  in  a  low  phaeton  he  had.  At  such  times  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  to  him,  therefore  she  at  length  determined  to  write 
to  him,  having  her  note  conveyed  through  his  favourite  groom,  begging 
him  to  meet  her  at  the  accustomed  place  in  the  wood. 

Alfred  Percival  went  to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  Eose  arrived 
soon  after  him ;  she  was  in  a  state  of  evident  excitement,  though  tiying 
to  be  calm. 

*<  Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  away,  Mr.  Alfred?"  she  asked,  in  s 
tremulous  voice. 

''  Only  for  a  short  time,  Rose  dear,**  he  replied. 
"  Oh  !  what  will  become  of  me  if  you  desert  me?     If  you  go  to  these 
foreign  parts,  you  will  forget  me.     I  know  you  will.     Oh!  Mr.  AIM 
have  pity  on  me  !" 

And  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  held  up  her  clasped  hands  to 
him. 

"  Nay,  Rose  love,  this  is  nonsense,"  he  said,  as  he  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  placed  her  on  a  mossy  bank,  and  sat  down  by  her.  **  Ton  m 
not  grieve  so  when  I  went  to  London  after  my  father's  death,  and  yet  I 
was  three  weeks  away.  I  shall  not  be  much  longer  this  time.  I  ^^^ 
promised  Mrs.  Percival  and  her  sister  to  take  them  abroad  for  a  snort 
time;  I  can't  take  you  too,  you  know,  or  I  would." 

Rose  was  only  too  willing  to  be  deceived,  and  believe  him.  Sbe 
smiled  through  her  tears,  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  asked, 
timidly, 

"  Will  you  be  glad  to  come  back  to  me  ?" 

"  You  cannot  doubt  it,  darling,"  said  the  unscrupulous  Mr.  Perciw* 
«  What  shall  I  care  for  Spa  when  you  are  not  there  ?  But  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  very  seriously  about  your  future  life,  my  Rose.  My  couj^ 
writes  me  that  he  expects  to  return  to  England  almost  immediately.  ^ 
ship  is  to  be  paid  off.  Of  course  your  brother  will  hurry  home,  and  u  oe 
should  find  out  what  has  been  going  on,  Rose,  it  will  be  very  unfortQ' 
nate.     It  would  be  better  that  he  found  you  a  married  woman." 

Rose  raised  her  head  from  his  supporting  shoulder,  and  gased  at  bi0 
with  a  bewildered  look. 
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"  There  is  young  Charlton — ^he  would  marry  you  to-morrow,  Rose,  if 
you  would  have  him,  and  why  not  take  him,  darling?*' 

"  And  give  you  up  for  ever — leave  you  for  one  for  whom  I  do  not  care 
a  straw  !'*  exclaimed  Rose. 

**  No,  no  ;  that  need  not  follow.  Our  intimacy  might  go  on  just  the 
same.  Charlton  would  have  to  attend  to  the  business  of  his  farm,  he 
could  not  be  keeping  guard  over  you  always,  and  we  might  meet,  as  we 
do  now,  my  own  Rose." 

The  girl  started  up,  and,  stepping  a  little  way  back,  she  said : 

"  Mr.  Percival,  I  will  not  bring  disgrace  upon  an  honest  man's  home. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Robert  Charlton  offered  to  marry  me,  but 
I  refused  him.     I " 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  you  did  so,  Rose,'*  interrupted  Alfred  Percival ;  "  it 
was  short-sighted  and  foolish  on  your  part  to  refuse  so  good  an  offer.  To 
what  are  you  looking  forward?  /  can't  marry  you — I  can't  take  you  to 
live  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Percival — what  will  you  do  by-and-by,  when, 
in  the  course  of  nature, 'your  father  dies  ?" 

Rose  only  sighed. 

*^  You  should  think  a  little  of  realities.  Rose,  I  have  just  told  you  that 
the  Vigorous  may  be  expected  very  soon.  Now,  it  is  probable  that  your 
brother  will  be  more  wide  awake  than  your  father  and  your  grandmother, 
who  seldom  or  ever  stir  ten  yards  from  their  own  doors.  Remember  that 
woman  Mrs.  Percy's  tongue  was  let  loose  upon  you  long  ago,  and  she 
will  begin  again,  and  set  all  the  village  gossips  talking,  when  your 
brother  arrives.  Nobody  could  say  anything  if  you  were  married ;  you 
should  look  ahead,  Rose — ^you  really  should." 

'*  Ah  !  Look  ahead  !  You  never  gave  me  such  advice  formerly,  Mr. 
Alfred — never !"  murmured  poor  Rose,  suppressing  with  difficulty  her 
tears.  ^*  My  brother  Richard  is  not  coming  home  in  the  Vigorotu. 
He  was  ill  when  it  left,  and  his  captain  kindly  promised  to  get  him 
transferred  to  another  ship.  He  has  been  promoted,  and  is  now  warrant- 
officer.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  return  to  England  for  another  year 
at  le&st,  maybe  longer." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  on  your  account,  and  I  hope,  before  he  comes 
back,  that  you  will  have  got  over  your  scruples,  Rose,  dear,  and  be 
settled  in  a  comfortable  house  of  your  own." 

Rose  shook  her  head,  her  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  her  to  speak. 

Alfred  felt  tired  and  bored,  but  he  was  obliged  to  show  some  kind* 
ness  to  the  poor  young  woman,  and  to  cheer  her  a  little  before  bidding 
her  good-by.  Rose  clung  to  him  as  if  her  very  existence  depended 
upon  Inm,  but  he  managed  at  last  to  get  rid  of  her,  and,  as  he  galloped 
homewards,  he  mentally  exclaimed, 

'*  Confound  the  girl !  What  cursed  folly  not  to  accept  that  young 
man,  Charlton.  I  suppose,  now,  she  will  be  a  burden  on  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  When  I  come  back  from  the  Continent  I  must  try  to  get 
her  shipped  off  to  Australia.  If  O'Flynn  had  been  here,  he  could  have 
managed  this  for  me,  as  he  sticks  at  nothing,  and,  I  verily  believe,  would 
commit  a  murder  for  a  tolerably  handsome  reward.** 
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III. 

Gonra  to  spa. 

Mrs.  Barwell  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  her  little  girls,  Cecil  and 
Sophia  Frances,  ^ho,  by  Alfred's  wish,  had  been  called  after  bis  mother 
and  his  late  aunt,  Mrs.  Howard,  but  Agnes  would  not  consent  to  leave 
them  behind.  The  party,  then,  that  started  for  Belgium,  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perclval,  their  two  children,  Madeleine  Stuart,  Mrs.  Percival's 
maid,  a  nurse,  and  a  courier,  who  had  agreed  to  act  as  valet  to  Mr.  Per- 
cival. 

Agnes  had  never  been  to  sea  in  her  life,  not  even  for  the  shortest 
voyage,  except  across  to  Fifeshire  by  the  ferry-boat,  when  she  resided  in 
Edinburgh,  therefore  she  was  soon  put  bors  de  combat,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  her  berth ;  while  Madeleine,  who  was  quite  well,  sat  laughing 
and  talking  with  Alfred  Percival  on  deck,  joined  by  one  or  two  pleasant 
passengers,  until  a  late  hour.  They  were  going  to  Antwerp,  and  having 
slowly  passed  up  the  "  lazy  Scheldt,"  the  passengers,  all  dressed  and 
ready  to  land,  assembled  on  deck  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  half-past  £ve 
in  the  morning;  at  six  o'clock,  as  an  old  gentleman  obser^'ed,  ''the 
morning  seemed  over  before  the  usual  hour  for  anybody  to  dream  of 
getting  up." 

The  douaniers  came  on  board,  and  Agnes,  who  was  new  to  the  scene, 
was  amused  by  it;  they  accosted  her,  as  usual,  with,  ^  Madame,  vog 
clefe,"  but  she  did  not  answer  as  the  cockney  dame  in  a  certain  little  poem 
did: 

"  Sir,  that  is  not  my  name, 
'Tis— Mrs.  Toby  Suooks.    La !  what  a  shame 
To  search  that  bag— tbaf  s  but  a  drop  of  brandy, 
I  brought  it  'cause  I  thought  it  would  be  bandy." 

And  now  the  time  had  come 

The  luggage  to  secure. 

Few  people  can  endure 
With  patience  to  perform  this  task, 
And  cross  papas  were  heard  to  ask 
How,  in  the  aevil's  name  they  were  to  find 
The  endless  bajggage  of  their  womeakind. 
If  there's  a  thing  on  earth  that  gentlemen  detest 
More  than  another,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
It  is  a  bandbox !    Trunks,  portmanteaus,  casesj 
Elicit  from  the  male  sex  but  wry  faces ; 
Whilst  every  tiny  bandbox  brings  a  curse. 

Agnea  was  not  allowed  much  time  to  see 

Antwerp,  with  all  its  quaint  old  buildings,  and  its  store 
Of  churches,  pulpits,  altars,  relioues,  and  the  like. 
And  paintings,  said  to  be,  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke — 

for  Alfied  and  Madeleine  weve  both  anxious  to  push  on  to  Bmssfbi 
where  they  anticipated  more  amusement;  where  there  are  theatres, 
splendid  shops,  and  gay  promenades«^places  more  in  accordance  with 
Madeleine's  taste  than  gloomy  churches  or  galleries  of  paintings.  Not 
that  Bruasels  is  deficient  in  these,  but  it  is  more  of  a  gay  French  town 
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than  a  sombre  Dateh  one.  Though  Alfred  was  never  very  williDg  to 
part  with  his  money,  Madeleine  managed  to  coax  him  into  buying  for 
her  some  of  the  pretty  light  jewellery  to  be  found  in  the  Rue  Montagne 
de  la  Cour ;  and  Agnes  was  delighted  at  his  kindness  in  thus  gratifying 
her  sister's  *^  girlish  fancy,"  as  she  called  it,  for  these  showy  baubles. 

At  length  they  reached  Spa — a  place,  as  Murray  truly  says,  ''  almost 
made  up  of  inns  and  lodging-houses" — and  they  soon  settled  themselves 
at  the  best  hotel.  Two  pretty  young  women,  like  Mrs.  Percival  and 
Madeleine,  were  speedily  obsOTved,  and  as  acquaintances  are  quickly  made 
in  such  resorts  of  the  gay  world,  the  party  from  Woodbuiy  were  before 
long  immersed  in  society.  Madeleine  was  rejoiced  to  nnd  here  some 
people  she  had  known  formerly  in  Paris,  espedally  her  cousin  Octavie, 
die  widow  of  the  French  pr^fet,  who  had  laid  aside  her  mourning,  and 
had  come  to  Spa,  pour  s'egayer. 

Madeleine  was  not  in  the  least  abashed  at  meeting  those  who  were 
well  aware  of  her  mother's  shameful  escapade;  while  Agnes,  could  she 
have  been  guided  by  her  own  feelings,  would  have  left  Spa  immediately, 
and  gone  anywhere  to  avoid  the  inquisitive  and,  as  she  imagined,* sneer- 
ing looks  of  those  who  were  cognisant  of  Mrs.  Stuart's  guilt  and  Colonel 
Stuart's  fate. 

Alfred  Percival  seemed  to  be  furnished  with  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros ; 
nothing  appeared  to  make  an  impression  upon  him;  while  Madeleine  was 
like  an  ephemera,  living  for  its- little  moment  utterly  devoid  of  reflection; 
like  a  bright  shadow,  like  a  sunbeam,  like  a  rainbow,  vivid  and  beautiful^ 
bat  withont  an  atom  of  solidity. 

The  tastefully-dressed,  the  somewhat  coquettish,  but  certunly  pretty 
and  pleasing  French  widow  seemed  anxious  to  establish  her  connexion  to 
the  English  party,  who  lived  at  the  most  fashionable  hotel,  and  had  every 
appearance  of  wealth. 

It  is  astonishing  what  magic  there  is  even  in  the  semblance  of  riches. 
Wonderful  how  the  multitude  bow  down  to  the  golden  calf  I  The 
greatest  donkey  that  ever  brayed  in  human  voice,  if  a  millionnaire, 
would  be  much  more  courted,  thought  much  more  of,  than  the  patriot, 
the  hero,  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  genius,  the  wit,  the  wisest,  the 
cleverest,  or  the  best  Of  a  surety  Mammon  rules  the  world,  though 
it  is  equally  certain  that  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  can  take 
nothing  away  from  it  when  we  leave  it. 

Three  or  fonr  mornings  after  their  arrival  at  Spa,  Octavie  joined  the 
PeBcivak  and  Madeleine  daring  the  early  promenade,  the  *'  Promenade 
de  Sept  Heaves,"  when  the  people  drench  themselves  with  mineral  water 
from  the  '*  Ponton,"  and  she  invited  henelf  to  breakfast  with  them  in 
order  that  she  might,  as  she  said,  "causer  un  peu*'  with  Madeleine. 
Neither  Alfr^  nor  Agnes  spoke  French  with  any  fluency  though  they 
both  onderstood  it,  therefore  Octavie's  attempts  to  strike  np  a  flirtation 
with  Alfred  were  not  responded  to  with  the  avidity  that  mi^it  have  been 
expected  from  that  gentleman's  accustomed  gallant  attention  to  all  pretty 
women. 

Mr.  Percival  took  himself  off  to  the  reading-room  "  to  look  through 
the  English  papers ;"  Mrs.  Percival  amnsed  herself  in  painting  some 
charming  wild  flowers  she  had  gathered  the  evening  before  amidst  the 
winding  sunny  walks  which  lead  up  to  the  h^gfats  overlooking  the  little 
town,  which,  as  every  one  who  has  been  at  Spa  knowa^  is  sitWKted  in  the 
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midst  of  hills,  forming  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Ardennes.  Oetavie  had 
thrown  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  was  trifling  with  some  petty  fancj  work, 
while  Madeleine,  who  certainly  was  a  votary  of  the  goddess  Vacana,'aod 
who  passed  much  of  her  time  in  total  idleness,  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool 
near  her  cousin's  sofa,  half  teazing,  half  petting  Octavie's  lapdog. 

"  Do  tell  me,  cousin,''  she  said,  '*  what  the  duchess,  papa's  duchess,  did 
without  him  when  poor  papa  was  killed  ?" 

Agnes  started,  and  laid  down  her  pencil. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  replied  Octavie,  "  she  was  au  desespoir  for  some 
time,  and  even  talked  of  giving  up  society  and  retiring  into  a  con?ent, 
and  a  Carmelite  convent  of  all  places,  where  they  are  so  strict.  She  took 
counsel  from  a  priest  who  is  quite  devoted  to  that  order ;  an  exceedingly 
handsome  young  man  he  is,  an  immense  favourite  among  the  pious 
dames  of  Paris ;  yes,  both  among  the  juvenile  and  the  ancient  saints.  So 
he  got  hold  of  the  bereaved  duchess — he  certainly  has  magnificent  eyes 
—and  had  nearly  managed  to  consign  her  and  her  fortune  to  a  nuDoeiy, 
when  there  arrived  in  Paris  a  Spanish  grandee.  Count  Munos  Olivam; 
he  was  handsomer  and  more  charming  than  even  the  apostle  of  the  Ca^ 
melites.  The  duchess  met  him  first  at  a  quiet  little  soiree  at  the  house 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  Spanish  stranger  admired  her  veiy 
much,  and  paid  her  great  attention ;  the  duchess  began  to  dry  her  tears 
for  your  poor  papa,  and  it  ended  in  her  giving  up  the  Carmelites,  disap- 
pointing her  confessor,  and  being  persuaded  to  resume  her  throne  as  the 
queen  of  beauty,  and  a  leader  of  the  fashionable  world." 

''  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  a  convent,"  said  Madeleine,  shuddenog. 

**  Of  course  not ;  the  fasts  and  the  vigils  would  not  suit  you ;  besides, 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  cut  off  your  beautiful  hair,"  replied 
Octavie. 

The  two  Parisian  friends  then  went  on  to  discuss  people  and  past 
events  of  whom  and  of  which  Agnes  knew  nothing,  and  she  left  them 
gladly  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  morning  with  her  dear  children,  whose 
society  was  more  congenial  to  her. 

"  Alas!"  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  as  she  passed  slowly  along  tbe 
upper  corridor  to  the  cheerful  apartments  engaged  as  day  and  night 
nurseries  for  the  children,  "  how  painful  it  is  to  observe  that  poor  Mad^ 
leine's  levity;  it  was  shocking  to  hear  her  speak  with  so  much  indifference 
of  our  unfortunate  father's  death,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation  of 
the  disreputable  woman,  duchess  though  she  is,  who  had  lured  him  from 
his  home  ties.  Ah  !  how  fortunate  for  my  darling  little  girls  that  they 
will  be  brought  up  in  a  quiet,  well-conducted  English  circle!  How 
doubly  fortunate  that  they  have  such  an  excellent  father — one  so  tho- 
roughly moral,  so  exemplary  in  every  respect !" 

She  opened  the  nursery  door,  and  found  little  Cecil,  with  the  gran^ 
and  importance  of  a  schoolmistress,  endeavouring  to  drum  into  the  stzU 
smaller  Sophy's  memory  Watts's  hymn, 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  passine  hour. 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower ! 

"  Mamma !"  cried  Cecil,  «*  should  Sophy  not  learn  to  be  a  busy  bee? 
She  says  she  can't  be  a  bee.** 
Agnes  laughed : 
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''  Sophy  is  right  there ;  she  can't  turn  herself  into  the  insect  called  a 
bee,  but  she  may  imitate  its  good  habit  of  being  always  busy.  I  see  she 
is  very  busy  just  now  tearing  out  the  pretty  curls  from  her  poor  wax 
doll's  yellow  wig." 

"  That's  mischief,"  said  the  little  moralist,  Cecil,  "  and  nurse  says  it  is 
better  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  mischief." 

"  But  those  who  do  nothing  generally  end  in  doing  mischief,  darling," 
replied  Mrs.  Fercival. 

"  Then  Aunt  Leina  will  end  in  doing— oh,  so  much  mischief — for  she 
is  not  like  the  busy  bee ;  she  never  does  anything  at  all." 

*'  Hush,  Cecil  dear !  you  must  not  make  such  ill-natured  remarks;  you 
will  be  a  naughty  little  girl,  if  you  do." 

The  child,  who  was  evidently  intent  on  telling  something,  continued : 

'^  Papa  need  not  have  bought  that  pretty  workbox  for  Aunt  Leina 
yesterday,  for  she  never  sews  like  you,  or  nurse.  We  were  in  the  shop, 
and  I  begged  him  to  buy  something  for  Sophy  and  me,  but  he  would 
not.  So  nurse  bought  us  these  two  little  baskets.  See  how  pretty  they 
are,"  she  said,  bringing  forward  from  a  table  in  the  comer  of  the  room 
two  articles  of  the  beautiful  painted  wooden-work  such  as  is  sold  at  Spa. 

''It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  indeed,  nurse,  to  give  the  children 
these  charming  little  baskets,"  said  Mrs.  Percival.  '*  But  do  not  accus- 
tom them  to  ask  for  things  which  strike  their  fancy — it  will  make  them 
greedy." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  greedy  like  Aunt  Leina,"  cried  Cecil.     "  Papa 
bought  her  such  a  number  of  pretty  things  at  Brussels,  and  he  did  not 
buy  any  for  you." 
'     The  nurse  coughed,  and  walked  towards  the  window. 

*'  Because  your  papa  knew,  dear,  that  J  do  not  care  for  ornaments,  and 
that  I  should  be  mucn  more  obliged  to  him  for  giving  them  to  my  sister. 
Would  you  not  be  very  glad  if  any  one  gave  a  pretty  toy  to  darling 
Sophy?" 

The  child  thought  a  moment,  and  then  answered. 

"  Yes — ^but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  g^t  one  too." 

There  spoke  human  nature. 

IV. 

msw  ABRrrAUB. 

Not  long  after  the  Percivals  had  come  to  Spa,  two  Scotch  gentlemen 
arrived  there ;  they  seemed  nearly  of  the  same  age,  but  evidently  were 
not  brothers.  They  were  both  fine  looking  men — said  the  gossiping 
ladies  who  spoke  of  them  to  Mrs.  Percival  and  Madeleine ;  one  of  them, 
the  taller  of  the  two,  had  very  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  bronzed  in  some  warm  climate.  The  other  was  fair,  with  blue  eyes, 
and,  though  gpraceful  in  figure,  was  less  athletic  than  his  friend. 

Who  were  they  ?  Who  could  they  be  ?  Madeleine  was  most  anxious 
to  ascertain.  She  and  her  party  had  been  absent  from  Spa  for  nearly  two 
days,  on  an  excursion  to  the  cave  and  village  of  Remouchamps.  Although 
this  interesting  place  is  only  about  nine  miles  from  Spa,  the  road  to  it  is 
stony  and  bad,  and  up  steep  hills,  across  rugged  heaths,  and  down  into 
wild  ravines.  It  takes,  therefore,  no  inconsiderable  time  to  reach  the 
little  inn  at  Remoachamps,  and  some  hoars  to  visit,  in  not  too  hurried 
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and  BcrambliDg  a  maoaer,  the  grotto,  the  path  to  which  is  riimrf  and 
wet.  Lights  and  a  guide  are  required  for  defending  into  tmt  care, 
whieh  is  watered  by  a  subterranean  stream. 

Agnes  was  delighted  with  the  cave  and  its  surroundings  aeeneiy,  and 
would  willingly  have  lingered  longer  among  these  strange  displays  of 
wild  nature,  but  Madeleine  was  in  a  fever  to  return  to  Spa,  with  its 
Redoute,  its  promenades,  and  its  gay  re-nnions.  On  reaching  their  hotel 
they  heard  of  the  recent  arrivals,  and  on  Mr.  Percival  fending  fior  the 
list  of  names,  they  saw  *'  Lord  Eskdale  and  Mr.  John  Lawson,  from 
Scotland." 

"  Lord  Eskdale  I"  cried  Ag1»es ;  *«  why,  he  must  be  the  son  of  my  good 
great-grandmother's  and  Aunt  Meenie's  friend,  Lady  Eskdale  ;  and  Mr. 
John  Lawson,  can  he  be  my  old  Edinburgh  acquaintance,  Johnnie 
Lawson  ?" 

Mrs.  Percival's  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  exdaimed 
Has. 

Johnnie  Lawson,  with  his  black  eyes,  stood  vividly  before  her,  while  die 
reverted  in  thought  to  the  bygone  days  of  her  cheerless  ehildbood. 

'<  Lady  Eskdale  !"  said  Madelehie ;  *«  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  poor  papa 
speak  of  her,  and  a  daughter  of  hers,  Lady  Janet,  who  wanted  to  mam 
lum.  Mamma  used  sometimes  to  tell  papa  that  he  had  better  hare 
married  that  Scotch  giantess.  Lady  Janet  Dundas;  and  then  papa  used 
to  say  he  wished  he  had  done  so,  just  to  teaze  mamma." 

The  Scotch  new  comers  made  their  appearance  at  the  table  d'hdte 
dinner,  which  Mr.  Percival  and  his  party  frequently  joined,  but  no  con- 
versation passed  between  them ;  however,  Lord  Eskdale  seemed  to  ad- 
mire Madeleine,  who  made  very  good  use  of  her  eyes,  and  was  fiifl  of 
smiles  and  animation  as  she  spoke  to  Alfred  and  to  others  near  her,  by 
turns  in  French,  English,  and  Italian.  Ag^es  was  more  quiet  ia  ^ 
manners,  but  Mr.  Lawson  thought  that  she  was  more  beautiful  than  the 
lively  Madeleine,  and  was  charmed  with  her  deep  blue,  thoughtful,  miW 
eyes,  and  her  exceedingly  sweet  smile. 

"  I  have  surely  seen  that  lovely  face  before,  and  those  dreamy  eyes . 
he  exclaimed  to  the  earl,  whose  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the 
coquettish-looking  little  linguist. 

*' Perhaps  in  Hmdostan,"  said  his  companion,  scarcely  glancing  ^^ 
Mrs.  Percival. 

"  No,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  vision  from  the  still  further  past.  Some- 
thing coonecti  that  lady  in  my  mmd  with  my  Scottish  home  of  ^v 
years.'' 

•*  That  ia  surely  Johnnie  Lawson,"  thought  Agnea,  «  and  I  ti^ 
fancy  lliat  he  recognises  me;  biit»  nher  all,  it  is  vain  and  sHly  to  ttunk 
that  he  can  remember  me."  . 

There  was  a  ball  at  the  rooms  that  night,  and  the  Pereivals  aed  tw 
Scotch  gentlemen  were  all  at  it  Lawson  had  looked  over  the  visiton 
book,  and  had  seen  the  name  of  **  Miss  Stuart."  ^^ 

"  Ah,  then  I  am  right !"  be  exclaimed.  « It  must  be  Agnes  Stoart 
herself.     How  lovdy  she  is !" 

"  A  beautifnl  creature,  certainly,"  replied  Lord  E^dale ;  "we  mosttry 
to  be  introdnotd." 

Among  the  company  at  the  ball  was  a  Colonel  Mnrray,  who  had  been 
several  weeks  «t  Spa,  and  knew  all  the  ^lite  of  the  visitors. 
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Lawson  sebed  upon  him. 

*^  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  very  pretty  Mi68  Stuart,  Murray,  who 
is  staying  at  the  same  hotel  with  us  ?  and  can  you  tell  me  if  she  i»  con- 
nected to  the  old  Scotch  family,  the  Stuarts  of  G-Ien  Alpine?" 

'*  Yes,  she  is ;  her  father,  Colonel  Stuart,  was  the  last  of  the  race.  He 
was  killed  in  a  duel ;  it  was  a  sad  affair." 

'<  You  will  tell  it  to  me  another  time,  bat  now  I  want  to  be  introduced 
to  Miss  Stuart ;  will  you  present  me?" 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Colonel  Murray,  turning  towards  a  group  of  la^es 
and  gentlemen  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Holloa !"  cried  Lord  Eskdale.  ''  Are  you  stealing  a  march  on  roe, 
Lawson?     That  won't  do ;  Murray  must  introduce  me  also." 

^'  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  your  bidding,  Eskdale,"  said  Colonel  Murray. 
**  But  for  once  the  commoner  must  take  precedence  of  the  earl,  for  I  pro- 
mised Lawson  first." 

They  went  up  to  the  above-mentioned  group,  and  Colonel  Murray  was 
about  to  present  Mr.  Lawson  to  Madeleine,  who  had  just  been  dancing, 
when  he  suddenly  drew  back  a  step, 

"  This  is  not  the  Miss  Stuart  I  meant ;  not  my — not  Agnes  Stoart." 

He  uttered  these  words  in  a  low  voice  to  Colonel  Murray,  but  Made- 
leine heard  them,  and  took  upon  herself  to  reply  to  them. 

"  No,  I  am  not  Agnes ;  she  is  my  old  sister,  and  my  chaperone." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Murray.  ^  But,  Miss  Stuart,  the  term  old 
does  not  apply  to  Mrs.  Percival." 

'*  Did  you  ever  learn  your  namesake's  English  grammar,  Colonel 
Murray?"  asked  Madeleine,  saucily.  ^  It  used  to  be  the  horror  of  my 
childhood,  and  I  have  some  faint  idea  of  what  was  called  comparative 
degrees  being  mentioned  in  it.  Now,  speaking  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar,  Agnes  is  old  compared  to  me." 

John  Lawson  did  not  listen  to  her  nonsense  ;  the  ^'  Mrs.  Percival"  fell 
harshly  on  his  ear.  Then  Agnes  Stuart — the  pretty,  bashful  girl  whom 
he  had  remembered  from  his  boyhood,  the  lovely  creatnre  whom  he  had 
10  often,  amidst  the  burning  sands  of  India,  pictured  to  himself  meeting 
again  in  his  dear  native  Scotland — was  a  married  woman,  lost  to  him  for 
eyer ! 

The  castles  in  the  air  he  had  been  so  busily  building  since  the  dinner 
at  the  table  d'hdte  were  in  a  moment  demolished,  like  *^the  baseless  fabrie 
of  a  dream,"  and  his  countesanee  loet  its  eager  expression,  yet  aflter 
Colonel  Murray  had  introduced  Lord  Eskdale  to  Madeleine,  Mr.  Lawson 
went  with  him  to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Pereival. 

**  I  have  not  the  presumption,"  he  said,  **  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
you  can  recc^lect  me,  but  I  remember  yon  at  Mr.  Rossignors  dancing- 
school  in  my  juvenile  days." 

Agnes  frankly  and  simply  held  out  her  hand  to  him  as  she  replied: 

*'  But  I  do  recollect  you ;  I  should  have  been  very  ungrateful  had  I 
forgotten  my  High  School  preux  chevalier.  Ah!  those  childish  days 
seem  like  a  dream  to  me."     And  Agnes  sighed. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  not  so  conceited  aa  to  take  the  sigh  to  himself.  But 
he  sighed  also,  while  he  said : 

^*  These  bright,  yet  too  fleeting  days,  have  been  more  than  a  dream  to 
me.  You  cannot  imagine  how  I,  who  have  so  long  been  an  exile  from 
my  early  home,  have  clnng  to  the  dear  reooUectaons  of  the  past." 
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The  sets  were  just  forming  for  a  quadrille,  and  John  Lawson  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  ask  Mrs.  Percival  to  dance  it. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  she  said ;  "  I  seldom  dance,  but  I  will  get  you  a 
partner,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

He  declined  the  offer,  and  remained  standing  by  her  side. 

Presently  Madeleine  tripped  by,  leaning  on  Lord  Eskdale*8  arm,  while 
two  or  three  gentlemen  were  following  her,  crying : 

"  Mais,  Mademoiselle !" 

"  Ma,  Signorina !" 

But  she  only  laughed  and  shook  her  fan  at  them.  Madeleine  had  s 
habit  of  engaging  herself  to  three  or  four  partners  for  the  same  dance, 
and  she  always  chose  the  one  she  liked  best,  or  threw  them  all  overboard 
if  another  gentleman  asked  her  to  dance  whom  she  preferred  to  the  rest. 
This  bad  habit  might  have  occasioned  some  mischief  in  Germany,  but 
the  French  and  Italians,  though  of  unquestionable  bravery,  and  knowing 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  are  not  so  much  given  to  brawls  as  are  the  bios- 
tering  Oermans. 

"  Lord  Eskdale,  I  presume,  is  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Eskdale  who 
used  to  live  in  Queen-street,  in  Edinburgh?"  asked  Agnes  of  3ir. 
Lawson. 

*'  Yes,  her  only  son ;  but  she  is  well  provided  in  daughters." 

"  Is,  you  say ;  then  she  is  still  living?  I  remember  thinking  her  a 
very  handsome  old  lady  in  my  childhood." 

''  She  is  a  fine-looking  old  lady  still,  and  wonderfully  active  for  her 
age.  She  is  most  anxious  for  her  son  to  marry,  but  the  earl  has  not  yet 
found  any  one  to  make  an  impression  on  his  flinty  heart.  His  mother 
tried  hara  to  bring  about  a  match  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  a 
Highland  laird — a  baronet.  She  thought  she  had  carried  the  day ;  but 
no,  Eskdale  urged  that  there  was  one  objection,  and  that  was  fatal— she 
had  large,  ugly  feet !  It  b  a  pity  the  damsel  had  not  possessed  the  £9117 
feet  of  your  sister." 

John  Lawson  did  not  say  your  fairy  feet,  though  he  admired  Agnes's 
own  pretty  little  feet,  which  now  and  then  peeped  from  under  her  tastefol 
half-mourning  dress. 

The  two  sat  down,  and  for  a  few  minutes  watched  the  dancers  in 
silence.  Madeleine  seemed  to  glide  through  the  quadrille,  with  her 
graceful  little  figure  and  light  airy  steps.  Her  vis-ti-vis  was  her  eoosu, 
Octavie,  whose  partner  was  Colonel  Murray,  a  more  agreeable  companion 
than  she  had  found  Alfred,  to  whom  she  had  been  condemned  for  ^ 
minutes.  Colonel  Murray  spoke  French  well,  and  had  no  objection  to 
a  flirtation  with  the  lively  French  widow.  Near  the  dancers  in  that 
quadrille  stood  a  gentleman  with  folded  arms,  and  a  countenance  expres- 
sive of  suUenness  or  annoyance.  * 

"  Pray/'  said  Lawson  to  Agnes,  "  who  is  that  gentleman — ^he  sat  near 
you  at  dinner  to-day — the  one  with  folded  arms,  who  looks  so  sternly  at 
your  sister  ?  Her  gaiety,  one  would  think,  should  elicit  smiles  rather 
than  frowns." 

"  That  IS  Mr.  Percival,  my  husband,"  replied  Agnes,  somewhat  coldly. 
"  He  is  my  sister's  guardian." 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon !"  said  John  Lawson,  who  perceived  w  * 

'  moment  that  his  remark  on  Mr.  Percival  had  not  been  very  palatable  to 

Agnes.     *<  That  must  be  rather  an  anxious  office  when  die  ward  iB  so 
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youDg  and  beautiful.     Do  you  like  quadrilles  ?"  he  hurried  on  to  say. 
'^/retain  a  weak  predilection  for  the  old-fashioned  country-dances.'' 

*^  I  should  like  reels  better  than  either/'  replied  Agnes,  whose  face  was 
ag^in  lighted  up  with  smiles;  '^but  these  are  only  patronised  at  the 
annual  Caledonian  balls  in  London.  Speaking  of  country-dances,  re- 
minds me  of  Mr.  Rossignol's  dancing-school.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  of  his  pupils — those  who  were  our  contemporaries,  I  mean  ?" 

The  little  word  '*  our"  from  her  lips  drew  another  sigh  from  Johnnie 
Lawson.  He  did  not  at  once  answer  Agnes ;  his  eye  had  wandered 
towards  Alfred  Percival,  and,  with  his  quick  perception,  he  observed  in 
an  instant  the  sinister  expression  of  his  countenance. 

^*  A  bad  man !"  Lawson  ejacnlated  to  himself.  "  The  features  are 
handsome,  but  I  do  not  like  his  look.  She  is  thrown  away  on  him,  I 
feel  certain." 

He  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Percival  and  said: 

''  Excuse  me,  I  have  a  shocking  habit  of  falling  into  reveries.  You 
were  speaking  of  our" — he  put  an  emphasis  on  the  word — "bygone 
days  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  of  our  dancing-school  friends,  or  rather 
foes.  Poor  Bob  Scott  fell  at  Waterloo ;  though  little  more  than  a  boy, 
he  died  a  hero's  death,  and  was  much  regretted  in  his  regiment.  That 
virago,  Miss  Bab  Beatty,  ran  ofiF  with  a  penniless  ensign,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  all  her  family,  who  had  expected  that  her  beauty  would  have 
obtained  a  brilliant  match  for  her.  They  had  quite  settled  that  she  was 
to  tarn  Lord  Eskdale's  head  when  she  came  out.  Poor  Bab !  she  has 
had  an  unfortunate  career." 

**  How  ?'*  asked  Agnes,  with  much  interest. 

*'  Why,  she  ran  away  from  the  ensign  because  she  was  soon  tired  of 
his  poverty.     It  was  the  old  song  borne  out  : 

Eor  lack  of  gold  she's  left  me — oh ! 

She  took  up  her  quarters  with  a  Major  Mostyn,  at  Madras.  The  ensign 
was  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  divorce,  but  death  did  that  job  for  him;  he 
died  of  cholera  in  the  East  Indies,  and  his  widow  expected  the  major  to 
marry  her.  However,  her  temper  was  too  imperious,  so  Major  Mostyn 
got  rid  of  her,  and  married  a  very  nice  quiet  girl.  But  Barbara,  who, 
as  you  may  remember,  was  not  easily  put  down,  contrived  to  become  the 
wife  of  an  unlucky  Irishman,  and  went  with  him  to  Canada.  They 
settled  somewhere  in  the  backwoods ;  but  whether  she  has  left  him,  or 
remains  with  him,  I  have  not  heard." 

'^  And  her  dear  friend.  Miss  Garry  Gumming  ?"  asked  Agnes.  She 
was  going  to  say,  '*  whom  you  selected  to  replace  me."  But  she  stopped 
herself.  , 

"  She  is  still  Garry  Gumming.  I  saw  her  in  Edinburgh  the  other 
day.  She  has  become  extremely  devout,  and  is  quite  wrapped  up  in  the 
Free  Kirk." 

'*  She  has  chosen  a  much  better  path  than  her  former  friend,  then," 
said  Agnes. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  a  very  disagreeable  person,  always  snubbing  people, 
and  on  the  qui  vive  to  fish  out  everybody's  sins — in  fact,  an  inveterate 
scandal-monger." 

"  It  is  odd,"  remarked  Agnes,  '*  that  very  religious  people,  or  at  least 
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people  who  anume  to  be  estromely  religious,  aresoroetimefl  ao  censorious, 
really  80  uncharitable  in  their  judgment  of  their  fellow-creatures." 

<<  But  these  people,  Miss  Stuart" — ^he  corrected  himself— ''  Mn.  Per- 
oival,  these  people  cannot  be  rea%  religious ;  they  may  pore  over  the 
Bible  all  day,  but  they  do  not  take  in  its  meaning." 

^*  No ;  they  may  be  full  of  religion  in  words  and  forms,  but  they  hare 
not  the  religion  of  the  heart." 

"  They  have  no  hearts,  probably,  at  all.  And,  in  some  respects,  this 
is  happy  for  them,"  added  Mr.  Lawson,  somewhat  bitteriy. 

Agnes  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  while  she  exclaimed : 

''  Happy  to  be  heartless  P" 

"  Yes ;  for  if  in  the  heart  lie  the*  sources  of  joy,  in  it  also  lie  the 
sources  of  sorrow." 

Johnnie  Lawson  looked  sad  as  he  said  this,  and  Agnes  felt  conviooed 
that  he  had  met  with  some  disappointment,  probably  in  love.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  sympathising  countenance,  and  neither  of  them  spoke 
for  a  minute  or  two,  until  Agnes,  thinking  it  would|be  better  to  bring 
her  old  Edinburgh  friend  back  to  some  comnson-place  subject,  asked  if 
any  of  Lord  Eskdale's  sisters  were  married. 

*'Yes.  Lady  Campbell  and  Lady  Flora,  and  the  youngest  one, 
Dorothea." 

"  Not  Lady  Janet  ?" 

Lawson  laughed.  *^  No,  not  Lady  Janet;  though  she  has  made  most 
desperate  e£Ports,  they  say,  to  become  a  matron.  Perseverance  such  as 
hers,  however,  deserves  success  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  now,  when 
she  is  nearly  half  a  century  in  age,  she  may  accomplish  her  long  cherished 
and  often  defeated  wisli;  for  an  old  nabob,  with  liver  complaint,  gout, 
dyspepsia,  sciatica,  and  a  whole  host  of  complaints,  appears  inclined  to 
take  her  for — his  nurse  and  wife.  When  were  you  last  in  Edinburgh: 
he  asked. 

"  I  left  it  when  I  was  about  fifteen  to  go  to  a  London  boarding-schoolt 
and  I  have  never  been  there  since.  I  married  at  seventeen,  and  Alfred 
and  I  have  been  living  ever  since  very  quietly  in  the  south  of  Eugland. 
I  must  introduce  you  to  Alfred,"  she  added. 

Mr.  Lawson  bowed  rather  stiffly. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Eskdale  had  been  pouring  all  manner  of  com- 
pliments and  flattering  speeches  into  the  ear  of  the  delighted  Madeleine, 
whose  face  was  glowing  with  pleasure  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  her 
brother-in-law,  whose  brow  was  becoming  darker  and  darker. 

"  Do  you  know.  Lord  Eskdale,"  said  Madeleine,  laughing,  "  that  I 
had  nearly  been  your  niece?" 

"  My  niece !     How  so  ?" 

"  Why,  your  sister,  Lady  Janet  Dundas,  and  my  papa  had  nearly 
married  in  Edinburgh ;  but  mamma  came  in  the  way " 

"  Are  you  like  your  mother?"  asked  Lord  Eskdale. 

**  Yes,  I  am  thought  very  like  her,"  replied  Madeleine. 

"  Then  I  forgive  your  father  for  preferring  her  to  my  sister  Janet,  ana 
I  am  only  too  glad  that  you  are  not  my  niece." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  ce  monsieur,  your  cousin's  husband?^  asKW 
Colonel  Murray  of  Octavie,  in  one  of  the  pauses  towards  the  end  of  the 
quadrille^  ^  ,     . 

•*  Mais,  viaiipent,  je  n*en  sals  rien.  I  cannot  imagine,"  she  continued, 
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ia  French,  *^  what  is  the  mattor  with  him.  He  looks  at  your  friend,  oe 
milord,  as  if  he  would  like,  as  you  English  say,  to  have  a  boxing-match 
with  him.     I  find  Mr.  Perclval  very  stupid." 

^'  Is  he  a  great  tyrant  in  his  own  family?" 

<<  Not  at  dl.  His  wife  adores  him,  and  Madeleine  is  also  very  fond  of 
him." 

"  He  seems  to  look  more  sharply  after  his  wife's  sister  tAan  after  his 
wife,"  said  Colonel  Murray,  glancing  towards  the  sofa,  where  Mr.  Lawson 
and  Mrs.  Fercival  wero  sitting,  talking,  apparently,  with  much  earnest- 
ness to  each  other- 

"  Oh,  that  is  quite  natural,"  replied  Octavie.  "  He  knows  that  his 
wife  is  like  an  iceberg  to  everybody  but  him.  He  can  trust  her  entirely. 
But  poor  little  Madeleine,  you  see,  is  like  a  straw  blown  about  by  the 
wind.  She  has  not  been  brought  up  either  like  a  French  girl  or  an 
English  girl.  A  French  girl  knows  nothing  of  the  world  until  she 
marries;  an  English  girl  is  accustomed  to  the  world  almost  from  the 
time  she  leaves  her  nursery,  and  therefore  is  not  so  impressible  as  if  she 
had  been  a  recluse  until  she  grew  up.  Madeleine's  mother  took  her  into 
society  when  she  was  quite  a  child,  and,  having  made  a  precocious  child 
of  her,  she  tried  to  keep  her  back  when  she  began  to  feel  and  act  like  a 
young  woman.  She  requires  to  be  a  little  looked  af^er  at  her  age,  espe- 
cially as,  to  say  the  tru^,  she  is  rather  giddy." 

The  dancing  was  not  kept  up  until  a  late  hour  at  Spa,  and  the  time 
for  departure  seemed  to  arrive,  therefore,  very  soon  to  Agnes  as  well  as 
to  Madeleine,  both  of  them  having  spent  the  evening  a^eably. 

'^  Must  I  go  I"  cried  Madeleine,  when  Alfred  came  to  summon  her. 

"  Yes,  unless  you  choose  to  be  locked  up  here  in  the  dark  alone  all 
night,"  he  answered,  crossly. 

*'  Oh!  as  to  that,  i/ou  would  come  to  the  rescue.  Lord  Eskdale,  would 
not  you  p  And  Colonel  Murray  would  come,  and  il  marchese,  and  the 
Dutch  baron,  who  is  broad  enough  to  be  made  a  battering-ram  of." 

**  A  whole  regiment  of  volunteers  would  come  to  release  you,"  said 
Lord  Eskdale,  gallantly. 

Madeleine  made  him  a  graceful  curtsey,  and  went  with  her  brother-in- 
law  to  be  equipped  for  walking  home.  The  Rooms  were  so  near  the 
various  hotels,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  frequenters  of  the  soirees 
to  walk  home. 

Lord  Eskdale  followed  them,  and  managed  to  put  on  Madeleine's 
shawl,  though  Alfred  insisted  on  placing  the  lace  veil  over  her  head,  and 
tying  it  under  her  pretty  little  chin.  John  Lawson  had  been  left,  with- 
out the  slightest  interference  from  Alfred,  to  help  Mrs.  Percival  in  putting 
on  her  cloak,  and  had  drawn  its  hood  carefully  over  her  head,  tiiat  she 
might  not  catch  cold  during  the  short  walk  homewards.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment  whether  to  offer  her  his  arm,  but  seeing  Mr.  Percival 
walk  out  with  Madeleine,  Lord  Ekkdale  guarding  her  on  the  other  side, 
and  Colonel  Murray  escorting  Octavie,  who  resided  at  a  difierent  hotel 
from  the  Percival  party,  he  took  courage,  and  begged  leave  to  walk  home 
with  Ag^es. 

Arrived  at  their  hotel,  Alfred  Percival  hurried  the  ladies  up-stairs, 
paying  no  attention  to  Agnes's  whispered  request  that  he  would  ask  Lord 
Eskdale  and  Mr.  Lawson  to  partake  of  the  little  supper  they  had  ordered 
in  their  salon.     He  only  bowed  coldly  to  the  gentlemen,  and  Agnes  did 
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not  like,  without  his  permission,  to  ask  them  up.     On  sitting  dovn  to 
supper,  Madeleine  exclaimed : 

*<  You  deserve  to  have  your  ears  boxed,  Alfred,  for  being  so  inhos- 
pitable. I  am  sure  there  is  plenty  of  cold  chicken  and  cold  tongue  here 
both  for  these  poor  fellows  and  us.  They  will  have  to  go  starving  to  bed.'^ 

<<  Not  at  all,  Madeleine ;  they  can  get  refreshments  down  stain  if  the? 
choose.  I  am  too  tired  to  be  worried  with  strangers.  I  should  not  so 
much  have  minded  that  man  Lawson,  for  he  is  a  quiet  sort  of  person ;  bm 
Lord  Eskdale  is  a  forward  puppy,  and  I  don't  like  him." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Madeleine,  "  and  I  won't  allow  you  to  be  rode  to 
him ;  do  you  hear  ?" 

*'  I  hear,"  said  Alfred,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles ;  "  and— ^tohesr 
is  to  obey.'" 

"  Very  well.  You  see  I  keep  him  in  better  order  than  you  do,  Agnes," 
she  added,  turning  to  her  sister. 

A^nes  laughed,  and  looked  benevolently  on  the  gay  girl. 

*'  What  a  curmudgeon  that  fellow  is!"  exclaimed  Lord  Eskdale  to  Mr. 
Lawson,  when  the  ladies  had  ascended  the  Brst  flight  of  stairs  and  £>• 
appeared.  **  Did  you  not  hear  Mrs.  Percival  whisper  to  him  to  ask  ob  to 
supper  ?" 

The  two  gentlemen  had  some  refreshments  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms 
adjoining  the  large  salon  in  which  the  table  d'hdte  was  served,  and  then 
retired  to  their  apartments.  These  opened  into  each  other,  and  the  fiieiuii 
went  into  the  nearest,  Mr.  Lawsou's  bedchamber. 

"  I  never  met  such  a  delightful,  fascinating  little  creature  as  that  Miss 
Stuart  is !"  said  Lord  Eskdale.  "  I  am  more  than  half  in  love  iiith  her 
already." 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  and  very  lively,"  replied  Lawson.  **  But  I  admire 
her  sister  more.     She  is  charming." 

**It  won't  do  to  fall  in  love  with  her^  Lawson ;  forbidden  fruit,  jou 
know." 

<'  I  can't  fall  in  love  with  her,  Eskdale,  for  I  did  that  long  ago.  I  ^f^ 
in  love  with  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl  in  Edinburgh,  some  time  before 
I  went  to  India." 

'<  What  a  marvel  of  constancy  you  are !  It  is  a  pity  she  had  not  waited 
for  you ;  you  would  have  made  her  a  better  husband  than  the  one  shebs 
got.     He  does  not  seem  to  care  a  straw  for  her." 

"  He  seems  very  indifferent  indeed,"  said  Lawson. 

''  He  is  a  most  disagreeable  animal.  But  never  mind,  my  good  fellovi 
be  may  break  his  neck  some  of  these  days  in  hunting,  and  then  joa  eaa 
marry  the  widow." 

*'  He  takes  too  good  care  of  himself,  depend  on  it,  for  any  such  happy 
catastrophe  to  occur." 

**  Oh  !  there  are  many  chances  and  changes  in  this  mortal  life,  as  ^ 
are  informed  somewhere  in  the  English  Prayer-book.  But  now  good- 
night ;  we  must  turn  in,  as  we  have  to  rise  at  dawn  of  day,  to  be  readjfor 
that  villanously  early  promenade  de  sept  heures.  I  go  to  dream  of  vhat 
may  take  place,"  he  added,  gaily. 

^<  And  I  to  dream  of  what  never  can  take  place,"  said  John  Uvsooi 
with  a  rueful  look. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow !     Who  knows  what  will  take  place  ? 
Nil  detperandum  eif" 
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ABOUT  INFERRING  THE  MAN  PROM  THE  BOOK. 

a  case  of  non  sequitur. 

By  Francis  Jacox. 

One  of  those  essays  which  the  author  of  "  The  Caxtons"  collected  into 
a  volume,  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  before  he  devoted  his  practised 
pen  to  the  everyway  riper  series  entitled  "  Caxtoniana,"  takes  for  its 
theme  the  difference  between  Authors  and  the  impression  conveyed  of 
them  by  their  works. 

Sir  E.  6.  Lytton,  in  that  essay,  expresses  his  belief  that  there  is  much 
less  difference  between  the  author  and  his  works  than  is  currently  sup- 
posed ;  and  that  it  is  usually  in  the  "  physical  appearance"  of  the  writer 
— his  manners,  his  mien,  his  exterior,  that  he  falls  short  of  the  ideal  a 
reasonable  man  forms  of  him — rarely  in  his  mind.  The  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment is  accordingly  treated  as  usually  a  sign  of  the  weak  mind  of 
him  who  experiences  it, — *'a  foolish,  apprentice-sort  of  disposition,  that 
judges  of  everything  great  by  the  criterion  of  a  puppet-show,  and  expects 
as  much  out  of  the  common  way  in  a  celebrated  author  as  in  the  lord 
mayor's  coach/'* 

That  shrewd  and  sensible  people  are  apt,  nevertheless,  to  utterly  mis- 
calculate the  man  in  the  author,  is  an  every-day  truism  in  practical  life. 
*'  Had  any  one  formerly  brought  me  to  Erasmus,"  writes  Montaigne,  '<  I 
should  hardly  have  believed  but  that  all  was  adage  and  apophthegm  he 
spoke  to  his  man  or  his  ho8tess."f  Whereas  Erasmus,  depend  upon  it,  cast 
no  such  pearls  as  epigram  or  rhetorical  flourish  before  any  such  swine  as 
the  body-man  that  ran  his  errands,  or  the  crone  that  did  his  chares. 
But  Montaigne*s  impression  was  one  common  in  all  ages,  and  to,  and 
about,  all  sorts  of  men. 

Izaak  Walton  tells  us  that  many  and  many  turned  out  of  their  road 
purposely  to  see  Richard  Hooker,  in  his  parsonage  at  Borne,  whose  life 
and  learning  were  so  much  admired.  But  what  went  they  out  for  to 
see  ?  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?  a  man  of  stately  presence 
and  enthralling  gifts  of  speech  ?  "  No,  indeed ;  but  an  obscure  harmless 
man ;  a  man  in  poor  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or 
canonical  coat ;  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly  in 
the  thoughts  of  his  soul ;  ...  of  so  mild  and  humble  a  nature,  that  his 
poor  Parish-clerk  and  he  did  never  talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or 
Doth  off,  at  the  same  time.'*|  Pilgrims  had  to  pause  and  take  breath 
before  they  could  identify  that  threadbare,  blushing  parson  with  him  that 
penned  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

£ant*8  style  of  conversation  was  so  popular  and  unscholastic,  that  any 
stranger  acquainted  with  his  works,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  delightful  and  genial  companion  he  saw  the  profound 
author  of  the  Transcendental  Philosophy.§ 

*  See»  passim,  the  opeuiDg  pages  (3-14)  of  "  The  Student." 

t  Easais  de  Montaigne,  1.  iii.  c.  ii.  {  Walton*!  Life  of  Hooker. 

§  De  Quinoey,  The  Last  Days  of  Kant 
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Almost  all  the  tragic  and  gloomy  writers,  it  has  been  remarked,  hafe 
been,  in  social  life,  mirthful  persons.  The  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
says  Moore,*  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;  and  of  the  pathetic  Rowe,  Pope 
says,  " He !  why,  he  would  laugh  all  daylong — he  woald  do  nothiag  ebe 
but  laugh."  Of  La  Fontaine,  the  larmoyant  German  novelist,  over  who» 
rose-coloured  moral-sublime,  as  Mr.  Carl\'le  has  it,  what  fair  eye  has  not 
wept  ?  we  are  told  that  Vamhagen  von  Ensef  found  him  a  man  jorial  as 
Boniface,  swollen  out  on  booksellers'  profits,  church  preferments  and  &t 
things,  '^  to  the  size  of  a  hogshead  ;"  and  not  allowing  his  pretty  niece  to 
read  a  word  of  his  romance-stuff,  but  "  keeping  it  locked  from  her  like 
poison." — As  Mr.  Thackeray  says  of  the  tragical  paintings  of  Alexander 
M'Collop,  "  No  one  would  suppose,  from  the  gloomy  character  of  his 
works,  that  Sandy  M'Collop  is  one  of  the  most  jovial  souls  aliTe.**;  AdJ 
among  the  variety  of  painters  whom  Clive  Newcome  assocuated  with  at 
Rome,  there  were  some,  we  read,§  with  the  strongest  natural  taste  for 
low  humour,  comic  singing,  and  Cyder-Cellar  jollification,  who  would 
imitate  nothing  but  Michael  Angelo,  and  whose  canvases  teemed  vith 
tremendous  allegories  of  fates,  furies,  genii  of  death  and  battle. 

Describing  his  first  introduction,  by  Wordsworth  in  1808,  to  "Mr. 
"Wilson  of  Elleray,"  De  Quincey  says  that,  ^*  (as  usually  happens  in  sosk 
cases,)  I  felt  a  shock  of  surprise  on  seeing  a  person  so  little  correspood- 
ing  to  the  one  I  had  half  unconsciously  prefigured."||  Christopher  Norths 
own  daughter  and  biographer  comments  on  the  probable  disappoiotmeDt 
so  many  people  must  ^el  at  Raebum's  beautiful  portrait  of  her  father  la 
his  fervid  youth — ''  so  tidily  dressed  in  his  top-boots  and  well-fittiog  coa^ 
with  face  so  placid,  and  blue  eyes  so  mild,  looking  as  if  he  never  could  do 
or  say  anything  outre  or  startling, — can  that  be  a  good  picture  of  him  *e 
have  seen  and  heard  of  as  the  long-maned  and  mighty,  whose  eyes  were 
as  the  lightnings  of  fiery  flame,  "If  &c.  &c.  Very  unlike  Christopher  of 
the  Crutch,  indeed.  But  very  like  the  author  of  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life. 

Washington  Irving  with  pleasurable  surprise  found  Gifford,  whom  k 
met  frequently  in  John  Murray's  drawing-room,  "  mild  and  courteous  m 
his  manners,  without  any  of  that  petulance  that  you  would  be  apt  to  ex- 
pect,'*** and  quite  simple,  unaffected,  and  unassuming. 

Those  who  knew  Etty  "  only  in  his  works,"  remarks  his  biogwpn^ 
(and  "William  Blake's),!!  often  formed  conclusions  of  the  man  sufficieotlT 
wide  of  the  mark;  accused  him,  as  he  says,  of  being  a  shocking "sJ^^ 
immoral  man ;"  even  those  who  had  heard  of  the  painter  as  being  p^* 
sonally  "  a  decent  kind  of  man,"  still  inferring  of  his  mind  that  it  vm 
needs  be  "a  gross  one."  By  the  self-evident  portraiture  of  his  auto- 
biography, however,  and  the  testimony  of  intimates  to  his  simpHcityot 
character  and  earnestness,  and  to  the  singleness  and  purity  of  his  aiDi't 
the  real  Etty} J  has  been  proved  a  very  different  figure  from  the  Etty  o 
good  people's  fancy. 

*  Life  of  Byron,  ch.  xlvii.  f  Denkwurdigkeiten  (1837-8). 

X  The  Newcomes,  ch.*xvii.  §  Ibid.,  ch.  xxxix- 

II  Memoir  of  John  WiUon,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  ^  Ibid^  p.  36. 

♦♦  Life  and  Letters  of  Washingtoa  Irving,  vol.  i.  ch.  xzvli.  ,^  ^ 

tt  Mr.  Gilchrist.  Jf  See  Life  of  W.  Etty,  R. A.,  vol.  U.  pp.  254  H-  3*'  '^' 
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So  again,  in  Mr.  Trimmer's  Reminisoenees  of  J.  M.  W.  Tnmer  and 
his  Contemporaries,  reference  being  made  to  the  dictum  that  you  may 
tell  a  man  by  his  paintings  as  you  naay  by  his  handwriting,  John  Con* 
stable,  R.A.,  is  thus  mentioned,  in  opposition  to  that  maxim^  "  I  knew 
Oonstable's  paintings  long  before  I  knew  Constable,  and  formed  a  very 
iwrong  estimate  of  his  character.  His  paintings  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
positive,  conceited  person,  whereas  any  one  more  diffident  of  his  powers 
could  not  be."* 

Mrs.  Gore  somewhere  says,  k  propos  of  Byron,  that  everybody  knows^ 
iwho 'knows  a  great  poet,  that  poets  are  l^e  least  poetical  of  God's  or  the 
devil's  creatores,  unless  when  hanging  over  a  sheet  of  wirewove,  crowquiH 
in  hand.  "  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  met  Wordsworth  at  Mackintosh's  last 
Tveek,"  writes  Jeffrey,  *'  and  talked  with  him  in  a  party  of  foar  till  two 
in  the  morning  ?  He  is  not  in  the  very  least  Lakish  now,  or  even  in  any 
degree  poetical,  but  rather  a  hard  and  a  sensible  worldly  sort  of  a  man.^f 
Possibly  Wordsworth,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  insuperable  distrust  of  hie 
Cdinburgh  reviewer,  kept  a  mask  on  his  face,  and  a  bridle  to  his  lips,  all 
night,  purposely  that  he  might  not  be  seen  as  he  was.  But  divers  ac- 
counts of  his  companionship,  from  quite  other  quarters,  corroborate  the 
impression  here  produced. — It  is  not  wholely  and  solely  caricature  that 
Mr.  Poole  indites,  in  his  picture  of  Little  Pedlington's  Bard,  as  seen  at  a 
conversazione.  ''  Simple  in  appearance,  unaffected  in  manners  [so  Mr. 
!Bummins  describes  him] — instead  of  the  popular  poet,  you  would  be 
inclined  to  set  htm  down  for  nothing  more  than  one  of  yourselves.  .  .  • 
Bat  so  it  ever  is  with  genius  of  a  high  order."  And,  truly,  records  the 
author  of  **  Paul  Pry,"  depicting  the  scene  and  the  company, — there  sat 
the  illustrious  poet,  neither  attitudinising,  nor  sighing,  nor  looking  either 
sad,  solemn,  or  sentimental,  nor  in  any  manner  striving  after  effect,  but 
unaffectedly  swallowing  tea  and  munching  hot  muffins,  with  as  macfa 
earnestness  as  if,  to  repeat  Bummins's  phrase,  he  had,  indeed,  been 
**  nothing  more  than  one  of  ourselves."  J 

Leigh  Hunt  has  pictured  Handel,  with  all  his  sublimities,  and  even  his 
delicacies  and  tricksome  graces,  as  a  ''  gross  kind  of  jovial  fellow,"  who 
announced  by  a  plethoric  person  (to  use  the  Gibbonian  style)  the  ample 
use  he  made  of  his  knife  and  fork.§ 

Of  Leigh  Hunt  himself,  by  the  way,  an  accomplished  American  bears 
witness,  that  '*  of  all  the  literary  men  I  have  known,  no  one,  it  seems  to 
me,  so  thoroughly  corresponded  in  his  person,  manner,  and  impression  to 
the  idea  one  would  form  of  an  author  from  his  works.  There  was  the 
same  exquisite  charm  in  both.  His  conversation  was  like  his  essays,  full, 
rich,  genial,  and  pervaded  with  a  delicate  perfume."|| 

Mr.  Sala  knows  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  music  who  posted  to  Berlin 
to  see  the  illustrious  composer  of  the  Huguenots, — and  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed to.be  introduced  to  a  'Uittle,  snuffy,  old  Jew-man."  The 
half--crippled  dotard,  it  is  further  remarked,  whom  the  children  at  Chelsea 
used  to  run  after  and  point  at,  and  call  "  Puggy  Booth,"  could  not  have 
— — . I 

♦  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
t  Jeffrey  to  Cockburn,  30th  March,  1831. 
t  Little  PedliDgton,  ch.  iz. 

S  Round  Table  Essays:  On  the  Poetical  Character. 
Letter  of  W.  W.  Story  to  Thornton  Hunt,  4th  March,  1861. 
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satisfied  many  that  he  was  Joseph  Mallard  Torner,  the  punter  of  ^^Car- 
thage*'  and  the  '*  Shipwreck.**  The  flabby  lame  gentleman,  Mr.  Sala 
adds,  who  had  a  horror  of  growing  fat,  and  drank  more  Hollands-and- 
water  than  was  good  for  him,  scarcely  realised  that  exquisite  Ideal  in  the 
turn-down  collar  and  Albanian  costume,  engraved  on  steel  as  a  frootis- 
piece  to  the  "  Giaour."* 

Byron,  indeed,  we  find  urging  Moore  to  assure  society  that  he  is  not 
the  misanthropical  and  gloomy  gentleman  commonly  suppoeed,  "  bot  a 
facetious  companion  ...  as  loquacious  and  laughin^^  as  if  I  were  a 
much  cleverer  fellow-^t  And  he  tells  the  same  correspondent,  four  years 
later,  of  a  visit  he  has  jnst  had,  at  Ravenna,  from  an  American  hero- 
worshipper  :  "  But  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take  quite  so  much  to  me» 
from  his  having  expected  to  meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman,  in  wolf^ 
breeches,  and  answering  in  fierce  monosyllables,  instead  of  a  man  of  this 
world."!  A  more  distinguished  American  testified  of  the  noble  poet)  to 
their  common  friend,  Francis  Jeffrey,  §  that  there  was  nothing  gloomy  or 
bitter  in  Byron's  ordinary  talk,  but  rather  a  wild,  rough,  boyish  pleasantiyr 
much  more  like  nature  than  his  poetry. 

^*  Dr.  Chanoing  small  and  weak  !'*  exclaimed  a  Kentuckian  ioqaiier, 
who  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  his  writings ;  "  I  thought  he  was  six  feet, 
at  least,  in  height,  with  a  fresh  cheek,  broad  chest,  voice  like  that  of 
many  waters,  and  strong-limbed  as  a  giant."  |j 

In  racy  contrast  with  which,  take  Thomas  Moore's  journalised  impas- 
sion of  the  author  of  '*  Gebir"  and  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations,"  whom 
he  met  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Milnes'  (now  Lord  Houghton),  togethff 
with  Messieurs  Rogers,  Robinson,  Carlyle,  and  Spring  Rice.  *'  Svit& 
Laodor  a  very  different  person  from  what  I  had  expected  to  find  him;  I 
found  in  him  all  the  air  and  laugh  of  a  hearty  country  gentleman,  a  gro^ 
rejoui;  and  whereas  his  writings  had  given  me  rather  a  disrelish  to  the 
man,  I  shall  take  more  readily  now  to  his  writings  from  having  seea 
the  man."f 

Grimm  (Baron,  not  Brother,  either  Brother)  takes  note  that  the  greater 
number  of  comic  poets  have  been  bilious  and  melancholy  people,  and  that 
"M.  de  Voltaire,  who  is  very  gay,  has  written  tragedies  only— ^g*J 
comedy  being  the  one  sole  composicion  in  which  he  has  not  succeeded^ 
the  alleged  explanation  being,  that  he  who  laughs,  and  he  who  mak^ 
laugh,  are  two  very  different  men.  It  is  in  allusion  to  some  such  da- 
crepancy  that  M.  Cuvillier-Fleury  observes,  in  a  notice  on  Madame  d^' 
bouville,  that  "  Le  monde,  et  surtout  le  monde  des  lettres,  est  plein  de 
ces  contrastes.  L'auteur  du  Malade  imaginaire  etait  triste,  Tautear  da 
Resignation  passait  pour  enjou6e."tt  The  author  of  Letters  to  EusebJi^ 
has  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  satirists  are  amiable  men;  ^ 
points  to  our  English  satirists  as  having  been  eminently  so.  Poor  gentle 
Cowper,  in  his  loving  frenzy,  as  Mr.  £agle  words  it,  wielded  the  knoa 
stoutly,  and  had  it  been  in  his  religion,  would  have  whipped  himself  hk^ 
a  pure  Franciscan  ;  and  yet  he  loved  his  neighbour.     '*  And  it  ^  ^ 

♦  Travels  in  the  Ck>unt3r  of  Middlesex.  ^, 

t  Byron  to  Moore,  March  10, 1817.  %  Ibid,  Jnly  5»  l"!' 

§  See  Life  of  JeflQrey,  n.  206.  ||  Life  of  Channing,  part  iii  ch.  ▼"• 

%  DUry  of  Thomas  Moore,  May  2«,  1888. 
♦♦  Grimm,  Correspondance,  t  vi  ff  Demiires  Etudes,  L  383 
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belief  that  Swift  was  good  and  amiable,  and  as  little  like  a  yaboo  as  those 
who  depict  him  as  one."*  Father  Garasse,  who  engaged  in  a  paper  war 
against  Etienne  Pasqoier,  which  produced  such  grands  Jlote  de  bile  et  de 
fiel — so  inordinate  a  secretion  of  bile  and  gall — has  been  thus  portrayed 
by  a  deTOted  admirer  of  his  antagonist :  '^  L'auteur  de  tant  de  fougueuses 
diatribes  fut  en  effet  nn  ecclesiastique  r^gl6  dans  les  moeurs,  doux  et  facile 
dans  le  commerce  habituel  de  la  vie,  d*un  caractere  devout  et  g^nereux.^f 
M.  Deltour,  in  a  chapter  on  the  Irritable  Character  of  Racine,  reminds  us 
that  this  poet,  *'  so  prompt  and  so  terrible  in  taking  literary  vengeance," 
was  he  of  whom  Madame  de  Sevigne  said  that  he  was  cruel  in  his  verses 
only;  and  that  he  was,  aufond^  like  Boileau,  the  most  devoted  of  friends, 
the  most  benevolent  and  generous  of  men  4  The  '<  arrogant  and  vitu- 
perative Warburton/'  writes  Isaac  Disraeli — who,  by  the  way,  professes 
always  to  consider  an  author  as  a  being  possessed  of  two  lives,  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  vulgar;  so  that  '*  in  his  books  we  trace  the  history  of  his 
mind,  and  in  his  actions  those  {jsic]  of  human  nature' '§ — the  bullying 
Bishop,  says  Literature's  old  Curiosity-shopman,  "  was  only  such  in  his 
assumed  character ;  for  in  still  domestic  life  he  was  the  creature  of  bene- 
volence, touched  by  generous  passions«"||  The  Abbe  Prev6t  is  described 
by  Rousseau  as  being,  in  private,  a  very  amiable  and  extremely  simple 
man,  whose  heart  gave  life  to  his  writings,  and  who,  in  society,  showed 
nothing  whatever  of  the  spleen  and  sombre  colouring  observable  in  his 
works. ^  Southey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  is  full  of  a  '*  most  extraordinary 
book"**  by  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  sometime  President  of  Yale  College,  than 
which  nothing  more  thoroughly  rancorous  could  have  been  written  by 
Hugh  Peters  himself.  "  And  yet  Ezra  Stiles  was  a  kind,  simple-hearted 
creature,  so  that  the  milk  of  his  nature,  and  the  vinegar  and  gall  of  his 
prejudices,  make  the  strangest  compound  in  the  world."ff  Contrasting 
the  personal  pleasantness  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  with  his  polemical 
"  cruelty,"  M.  Nisard  wants  to  know  how  to  reconcile  so  much  bitterness 
with  so  much  bonhomie;  and  adds :  ^*  M.  de  Maistre  n'en  est  pas  le  seul 
exemple.  Le  dix-septi^me  siecle  en  ofTrirait  plusieurs,  k  commencer  par 
Bossuet  .  .  .  si  severe  comme  docteur  de  PEglise,  sibienveillantetsiac- 
commodant  comme  Fhomme."^ 

There  is  a  passage  in  Boileau  averring,  or  bidding  others  aver, 

qu'an  fond  cet  homme  horrible, 

Ce  censeur  qu'ils  ont  peint  si  noir  et  si  terrible, 
Fut  on  esprit  doux,  simple,  ami  de  P6qait6.§§ 

Madame  d' Arblay  expresses  her  agreeable  surprise  at  finding  in  '*  Mr. 
Professor  Young,  of  Glasgow,"  not  a  caustic  satirist,  but  a  bonhomme  with 
a  face  that  looks  all  honesty  and  kindness,  and  manners  gentle  and 
humble.  "  It  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  find  such  a  man  in  Mr. 
Professor  Youngfas  I  had  expected  a  sharp  though  amusing  satirist,  from 

*  Essays  from  Blackwood^  by  Bev.  John  Eagles,  p.  250. 
L^n  Feugdre.  t  Les  Ennemis  de  Racine  par  F.  Deltour,  ch.  v. 

Preface  to  Quarrels  of  Authors. 

Warburton  and  his  Quarrels.  \  Les  Confessions,  1.  viii. 

*  History  of  the  Three  Judges. 

5  Southey  to  Charles  Wynn,  Sept.  29, 1821. 
Etudes  d'Histoiie,  par  D.  Nisard,  p.  64.  §(  Epitre  x. 
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his  comic  but  sarcastic  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Lives/  in  a  efiticbm 
upon  Gray's  *  Elegy.' "  In  the  same  letter  Madame  Fanny  remarks  of 
Mr.  Broome,  ^^  He  has  by  no  means  the  wit  and  humonr  and  hilarity  bis 
*  Simkin's  Letters'  prepare  one  for;  but  the  pen  and  tongue  are  often  un- 
equally gifted."*  Which  frequent  inequality  seems  to  have  particularly 
struck  Madame's  sister,  in  the  instance  of  Lally  Tollendal,  who  recited 
his  Mart  de  Strafford  to  that  lady,  at  the  De  Stael's  request.  "  I  had 
a  great  curiosity  to  see  M.  de  Lally.  I  cannot  say  that  feeling  was 
gpratified  by  the  sight  of  him,  though  it  was  satisfied,  insomuch  that  it  left 
me  without  any  great  anxiety  to  see  him  again.  He  is  the  very  reTerse 
of  all  that  my  imagination  had  led  me  to  expect  in  him  :  larg«,'fat,  with 
a  great  head,  small  nose,  immense  cheeks,  nothing  distingui  in  his  manner; 
and  en  fait  d'esprit^  and  of  talents  for  conversation,  so  fisr,  ao  very  far 
distant  from  our  Junipertens,f  and  from  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was 
there,  as  I  could  not  have  conceived,  his  [Lally's]  abilities  as  a  writer  and 
his  general  reputation  considered.  He  seems  un  bon  gargon^  nn  trh 
honnete  gargon,  as  M.  Talleyrand  says  of  him,  et  rien  deplusJ*\  Mif- 
tress  Phillips  seems  as  fond  of  interlarding  her  sentences  with  Frencii,  as 
if  she,  too,  had  married  a  French  refugee.  M.  Lally  might  have  penned 
some  pretty  stanzas,  and  recited  them,  in  reference  to  her  disappointment, 
or  disenchantment,  had  he  been  aware  of  it, — in  the  style,  say,  of  Mr. 
Chauncy  Hare  Townshend's  copy  of  verses  "  To  the  Lady  who  Came  to 
See  the  Poet,"  and  who,  we  presume,  found  him  not  exacAj  after  her 
ideal: 

For  outward  things  with  inward  jar. 
And  far  from  truth  will  roam, 

And  oft  abroad  the  image  mar 
The  heart  had  fona'd  at  home. 

Bat  Authors  loftier  language  need 

Than  outward  gait  or  look : 
'Tis  better,  then,  thou  only  read 

The  Poet  in  his  Book.§ 

At  Lausanne,  in  1783,  Samuel  Romilly  met  with  the  Abb^  Raynal,  of 
whom  he  had  formed  the  highest  expectations, — ^wfaicfa,  however,  were 
"sadly  disappointed."  His  conversation  "  was  certainly  so  inferior  to  his 
celebrated  work,  as  to  give  much  countenance  to  the  report,  which  has 
been  very  common,  that  the  most  splendid  passages  in  it  were  not  his 
own."j|  Many  a  base  misgiving  of  this  kind  must  have  crossed,  if  not 
lodged,  in  the  brain  of  those  who  have  sate,  like  Miss  Newcome  at  the 
Bryanstone-sqnare  dinner-party,  in  close  and  eager  scrutiny  of  an  actual 
Author  actually  seated  on  the  next  chair.  **  Miss  Newcome  has  been 
watching  the  behaviour  of  the  author,  by  whom  she  sate ;  curious  to  know 
what  such  a  person's  habits  are;  whether  he  speaks  and  acts  like  other 
people;   and  in  what  respect  authors  are  different  from   persons  *in 


*  Madame  d'Arblay  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  1798. 

t  Meaning  the  De  8tael  and  Karbonne  circle  of  French  refugees  at  Juniper. 

1  Mrs.  PhiUipe  to  Mrs.  Lock,  April  2,  1793. 

{  The  Three  Gates,  p.  343. 

il  Memoirs  of  Sir  a  Bomilly,  L  51.    drd  ed. 
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soeietj.'  '**  Among^  saviratB,  and  in  her  cabinet^  Madame  Dacierf  loved 
to  show  herself  savante ;  but  everywhere  and  with  everybody  else,  she 
wa3  simple,  easy,  and  common-plaoe  enough  to  pass  ft>r  quite  an  ordinary 
Daughter  of  Eve.  The  Countess  Hahn-Hahn  evidently  refers  to  herself 
in  her  representation  of  the  Countess  Ilda  Sehonfaolm,  whom  Ulrich;^ 
has  idealised  into  a  Crerman  De  Sta^I,  but  who,  on  acquaintance,  exhibits 
not  a  trace  of  his  type  of  an  authoress,  being  simply  composed  and  un- 
affected, and  not  giving  herself  the  smallest  trouble  to  attract  attention, 
in  her  utter  indifference  to  the  impression  she  may  make. 

The  man  Bailly  was  hard  to  be  recognised  by  admirers  of  his  sparkling 
Letters.  His  modesty  and  embarrassment  were  such§  that  people  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  that  dry  aspect  and  equally  dry  conver* 
sation — dry  as  remainder  biscuit — ^the  authorship  of  the  ires  spiritueUea 
^'Lettres  sur  I'Atlantide,''  addressed  by  him  to  Voltaire. 

Miller  describes  Mason  as  sullen,  reserved,  capricious,  and  unamiable ; 
and  this  which  he  declared  to  be  ''  the  real  character  of  this  celebrated 
poet,"  he  inserted,  he  said,  as  a  lesson  to  mankind,  to  show  them  what 
little  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  hestrt  of  an  author,  either  by  the 
sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  or  the  purity 
of  his  sentiments. II 

The  late  Mrs.  Richard  Trench,  in  one  of  her  replies  to  her  congenial 
Irish  correspondent,  Mre.  Leadbeater,  remarks  that  she  has  never  seen 
Miss  Edge  worth,  and  does  not  very  much  regret  it,  having  invariably  been 
disappointed  whenever  she  had  greatly  admired  a  book,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  its  author.^ 

Neariy  a  decade  later,  we  find  the  same  observer  giving  the  same  cor- 
respondent a  description  of  Hay  ley,  the  **  bard  who  sang  so  sweetly  the 
^  Triumphs  of  Temper,' "  as  himself  "  somewhat  irritable  and  irascible.'* 
She  had  just  been  paying  the  old  gentleman  a  visit,  at  his  little  villa, 
near  Bognor, — *'  the  prettiest  nutshell  possible,  a  miniature  paradise  f^ 
and  thus  she  reports  of  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  suave,  sweet  singer, 
chez  lui:  "His  look  and  manner  denote  impatience,  curbed  by  good 
breeding ;  and  his  nieces  seem  much  afraid  qf  him  ;  so,  I  perceived,  did 
his  visitors  and  old  friends.  I  think  his  manner  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  create  awe  rather  than  put  one  at  one's  ease."** 

A  few  months  later,  again,  we  find  Mrs.  Trench  recording  in  her 
always  interesting  journal  a  conversation  at  Lord  Clifden's  on  the  "  de- 
lusive opinion  that  authors  were  best  known  by  their  works."  And  this 
appears  to  have  set  her  upon  inditing  a^n^  (T esprit,  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  a  Review  a  century  after  date,  and  quizzing  her  old  friend 
Samuel  Rogers.  The  Reviewer  of  1920  is  made  to  lament  that  no 
materials  are  then  extant  (thanks  to  long  civil  wars)  for  a  character-por- 
trait of  "  that  pleasing  versifier."     Yet,  in  fact,  an  author  (he  goes  on  to 

*  The  Newcomes,  ch.  xxiv.  f  See  Saint^imon's  account  oC  her. 

1  In  the  novel  of  that  name,  1841. 

§  M^moires  du  Comte  d'Allonville. 

B  See  "The  Doctor,"  ch.  cxxvi. 

•f  **  This  may  partly  he  my  own  fault,  hut  I  helieve  it  is  so  common  a  feeling, 
that  those  to  whom  admiration  gives  pleasure,  ought  rather  to  wish  to  retain  their 
idea  of  a  favourite  writer  than  to  exchange  it  fat  reality."— To  Mrs.  Leadbeater, 
Jan.  2,  1811. 

**  Mrs.  Trench  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater  of  Ballitore,  Feb.,  1820. 
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say)  is  best  known  bj  his  works ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
pronounce  Samuel  Rogers  one  of  the  mildest  of  men,  wholly  without  gall, 
and  abounding  in  bonhomie.  His  writings  teem  with  ''so  much  mild- 
ness, and  such  exquisite  feeling  for  all  the  tendernesses  of  domestic  life, 
as  speak  him  one  whom  to  know  was  to  lote,  who  never  suffered  a  sharp 
word  to  pass  his  lips,  and  in  whom  his  friends  could  have  bad  no  fault  to 
lament  but  an  excess  of  meekness/'*  Those  only  can  fully  relish  the 
ironical  humour  of  this,  who  are  ^miliar  with  the  cynical  eaueeries  of  the 
poet  in  question,  and  his  recognised  relationship  to  the  Sneers,  Backbites, 
and  Candours  of  colloquial  fame. 

Referring  to  the  abundant  discussions  the  world  has  heard,  first  and 
last,  about  the  life  and  character  of  Rabelais,  M.  Sainte-Beuvef  expresses 
his  belief  that  those  who  might  expect  to  find  in  him  the  exact  man  of 
his  book,  a  sort  of  cure-medecin^  a  jovial  buffoon,  always  in  his  cups,  and 
at  least  half-seas-over,  would  be  very  much  disappointed. 

That  Beaumarchais  who  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  Gil  Bias,  a  Gos- 
man  d'Alfarage,  in  short  as  the  model  of  his  own  Figaro,  is  said  to  have, 
in  reality,  borne  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  these  personages,  but  to  hare 
been  an  easy  dupe  in  matters  of  business,  and  far  more  of  the  victim 
than  the  sharper  in  money  transactions.^ 

The  habituSs  of  Mr.  Murray's  shop  are  strenuously  exhorted  by  Byron 
to  disabuse  their  minds  of  certain  prejudices  against  Aiastor.  "  Yea  are 
all  mistaken  about  Shelley.  You  do  not  know  how  mild,  how  tolerant, 
how  good  he  was  in  80ciety."§  De  Quincey  describes  most  people  ss 
feeling  towards  William  Godwin,  as  the  author  of  Political  Justice  and 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Wolstonecraft,  with  the  same  alienation  and  horror 
as  of  a  ghoul,  or  a  bloodless  vampire,  or  the  monster  created  by  Franken- 
stein. '*  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  had  not  shared  in  these  thoughtless 
impressions ;  and  yet,  from  the  audacity  of  his  speculations,  I  looked  to 
see  a  loud,  clamorous,  and  perhaps  self-sufficient  dogmatist ;  whereas  the 

Sualities  most  apparent  on  the  surface  of  his  manners  were  a  gentle 
ignity  of  self-restraint  and  a  tranquil  benig^ity."|| 
Miss  Braddon  signalises  in  her  typical  *'  sensation''  writer  for  the  masses, 
Mr.  Sigismund  Smith,  the  indescribable  difference  between  such  an  author 
as  he  appears  on  paper,  and  as  he  is  known  to  the  very  few  friends  who 
know  anything  about  him  at  all.  In  the  narrow  circle  of  his  home  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  very  mild  young  man,  who  '^  could  not  have  hit  any  one  if  he 
bad  tried  ever  so ;  and  if  you  had  hit  him,  I  don't  think  he  would  have 
minded — much."  It  was  not  in  him,  we  are  told,  to  be  very  angry ;  or 
to  fail  in  love,  to  any  serious  extent ;  or  to  be  desperate  about  anything. 
"  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  exhausted  all  that  was  passionate  in  his  nature 
in  penny  numbers,  and  had  nothing  left  for  the  affairs  of  real  life. 
Naturally  enough,  people  who  were  impressed  by  his  fictions,  and  were 
curious  to  see  him,  left  him  for  the  most  part  with  a  strong  sense  of  dis- 
appointment, if  not  indignation.  *<  They  had  their  own  idea  of  what  the 
author  of  the  *  Smuggler's  Bride'  and  *  Lilia  the  Deserted'  ought  to  b^ 

*  See  Mrs.  Trench's  Remains,  pp.  424  tq, 
f  Eiisai  sur  Rabelais,  1850. 
I  Fontanes,  in  the  Mercwrt  of  Sept,  1800. 
§  Byron  to  John  Murray,  Oct  26, 1822. 
I  Autobiography  of  an  English  Opium-eater. 
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and  Mr.  Smith  did  not  at  all  come  up  to  the  popular  standard ;  so  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his  romances  were  apt  to  complain  of  him 
as  an  impostor  when  they  beheld  him  in  private  life."  Was  this  meek 
youn^  man  the  Byronic  hero  they  had  pictured  ?  Was  this  the  author 
of  *'  Colonel  Montefiasco,  or  the  Brand  upon  the  Shoulder-blade"  p  They 
had  imagined,  of  course,*  a  splendid  creature,  half  magician,  half  brigand, 
with  a  pale  face  and  fierce  black  eyes,  a  tumbled  mass  of  raven  hair,  a 
bare  white  throat,  a  long  black  velvet  dressing-gown,  and  thin  tapering 
hands,  with  queer  agate  and  onyx  rings  coiling  up  the  flexible  fingers. 

Rogers  and  Moore  being  once  in  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  Young  the 
poet,  who,  despite  his  supremely  sombre  poetry,  was  "  a  very  merry  fellow 
in  conversation,"  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  observed/to  him 
who  sang  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  "  I  dare  say  that  people  who  act 
melancholy  as  he  [Young]  did,  must  have  a  vent  in  some  way  or  other. 
Now,  mutes  at  funerals,  I  can  imagine  them,  when  they  throw  off  their 
cloaks,  playing  leapfrog  together."f 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  majority  of  French  contributors  to  le 
Itoman  terrible  are,  on  g^od  authority,!  young  men  of  sen*  assisj  per- 
fectly masters  of  themselves,  with  more  facility  than  genius,  and,  some  of 
them,  excellent  fathers  of  families,  irreproachable  husbands,  and  ex- 
emplary ratepayers. 

Wieland  used  to  appeal  piteously  against  his  critics,  from  his  lax 
writings  to  his  moral  life,  and  wished  they  **  could  see  him  in  his  quiet 
home-like  home,  they  would  then  judge  otherwise  of  him." 

On  breaking  up  from  a  "very  pleasant  and  joyful  evening*'  which 
Doctor  Robertson  the  historian,  with  Alexander  Garlyle  and  others,  had 
spent  with  Smollett  at  Chelsea,  Robertson  expressed  to  Carlyle  his  great 
surprise  at  the  polished  and  agreeable  manners  of  their  host,  and  the 
great  urbanity  of  his  conversation.  He  had  imagined,  it  seems,  that  a 
roan's  manners  must  bear  a  likeness  to  his  books ;  and  as  Smollett  had 
described  so  well  the  characters  of  ruffians  and  profligates,  that  he  must, 
of  course,  resemble  them.§ 

Thomas  Moore  goes  to  dinner  at  Rogers's  to  meet  Barnes,  of  the 
TimeSf  plus  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland,  Messieurs  Luttrell  and 
Tierney.  Result :  "  Barnes  very  quiet  and  unproductive  ;  neither  in  his 
look  nor  manner  giving  any  idea  of  the  strong  powers  which  he  unques- 
tionably possesses."||  Moore  found  a  like  result  when  he  met  Henry 
Cockburn  at  Jeflrey's,  in  1825. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  at  his  last  visit  to  London,  within  a  week  or  two  of  his 
sudden  death,  records  in  his  Diary  the  pleasant  and  unlike  impression  of 
Mr.  Carlyle  that  personal  contact  gave  him:  ''His  talk  not  at  all 
Carlylish,  much  rather  the  plain  and  manly  conversation  of  good 
ordinary  common  sense,  with  a  deal  of  hearty  laughing  on  both  sides."^ 

*  The  Doctor's  Wife,  eh.  ii. 

f  Diary  of  Thos.  Moore,  Feb.  18, 1829. 

Z  That,  namely,  of  so  sober  and  retpectable  a  deponent  as  M.  CuvUlier-Elenry. 

f  **This  was  not  the  first  instance  we  had  of  the  rawness,  in  respect  of  the 
world,  that  still  hlunted  our  sagacious  friend  [Robert8on]*s  observations.*' — 
Autohiogr.  of  Dr.  Alex.  Carlyle,  p.  340. 

U  Diary  of  Thomas  Moore,  March,  1824. 

5  Journal-letters  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  May  14, 1847. 
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Aooording  to  Scott,  no  mmn  was  ev«r  lets  known  by  his  writiii^  than 
Henry  Mackenzie.  You  would  suppose  a  retired,  modest,  somewhat 
affected  man,  with  a  white  handkeraue^  and  a  sigh  ready  for  eYeiy 
sentiment  No  such  thing.  <<  H.  M.  [at  83,  too]  is  alert  as  a  oontract- 
ing  tailor's  needle  in  erery  sort  of  business — a  politician  and  a  sportsman 
— shoots  and  fishes  in  a  sort  even  to  this  day — and  is  the  life  of  company 
with  anecdotes  and  fun.  Sometimes  his  daughter  tells  me  he  is  in  low 
spirits  at  home,  but  really  I  never  see  anything  of  it  in  society.''*  Half 
a  doaen  years  later,  Sir  Walter  jots  dovra  the  decease  of  the  Man  of 
Feeling:  '*  I  got  notice  of  poor  Henry  Mackenne's  death  •  .  .  .  gayest 
of  the  gay,  though  most  sensitive  of  the  sentimental. "f 

So  again  it  has  been  remarked  of  Campbell  by  Leigh  Hunt,  that  those 
who  knew  him  only  as  the  author  of  *'  Gertrude  of  Wyoimng  "  and  the 
^'  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  would  not  have  suspected  him  to  be  a  merry  com- 
panion, overflowing  with  humour  and  anecdote,  and  anything  bat 
fastidious.  '<  Very  unlike  a  puritan  he  talked  !"^  Mr.  Hunt,  in  another 
place,  expresses  the  astonishment  he  once  felt,  on  finding  that  the  ''  gentle 
Mr.  Hayley,"  whom  he  had  taken  for 

A  puny  insect,  shivering'at  a  breeze, 

was  a  strong-built  man,  famous  for  walking  in  the  snow  before  daylight, 
and  possessed  of  an  intrepidity  as  a  horseman  amounting  to  the  reckless.§ 
In  his  "  Feast  of  the  Violets,"  again,  Leontius  commemorates  the  con- 
trast between  Mrs.  Shelley's  looks  and  her  books : 

So  sleek  and  so  smiling  she  came,  people  stared 
To  think  such  fair  clay  should  so  darkly  have  dared. || 

Perthes  spent  two  evenings  with  Jean  Paul,  who  exerted  himself  (his 
visitor  says)  to  appear  in  the  best  light.  But  Perthes,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, did  not  hear  him  utter  one  significant  word,  one  deep  view,  one 
result  of  great  inner  experience.  "His  conversation  was  throi^hoat 
wearisome  and  obscure.  For  half  an  hour  Jean  Paul  put  us  to  sleep  with 
receipts  for  sleeping.  None  of  the  lightning  flashes  and  scintillations  of 
£sincy,  the  striking  similes,  or  the  glowing  pictures  with  which  his  worb 
abound,  appeared  in  his  conversation."^  And  Perthes  left  him,  convinced 
that  the  man  who,  as  an  author,  belonged  to  the  tenderest  and  richest 
minds  of  Germany,  was  not,  therefore,  necessarily  tender  and  soft- 
hearted. 

It  is  the  old  story,  as  regards  heart  and  feeling,  of  Richter's  English 
model  and  prototype,  Laurence  Sterne.  And  it  is  the  old  story,  as  re- 
gards intellectual  display,  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  ever  so  many  moie. 
La  Eruy^re  has  commented  on  the  practical  paradox  that  you'll  find  *'  QQ 
horn  me  parait  grossier,  lourd,  stupide ;  il  ne  sait  pas  parler,  ni  raconter 
ce  qu'il  vient  de  voir" — all  literally  and  specially  applicable  to  Goldsmit&i 
as  Boswell  and  others  picture  him  in  company  ;  but  what  La  Bruyere 

*  IMsry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dec.  6, 18S5.  t  B>id^  J«n- 17}  1^^^' 

X  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  ch.  x. 

{  ^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  feeble  Hayley,  during  one  of  his  equestrisn 
passes,  could  have  snatched  up  the  '  vigorous'  Gifford,  and  pitched  him  orertiie 
hedge  into  the  next  field."— Ibid.,  ch.  ziL 

II  Blue-stocking  EeveU,  canto  U.  f  Life  of  Perthes,  voL  ii.  p.  lOl. 
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then  proceeds  to  say  is  equally  so, — namely,  that  *'  s'il  se  met  k  ^crire, 
c'est  le  modele  des  boos  contes  ;  il  fait  parler  les  animaux,  les  arbres,  les 
pierres,  tout  ce  qui  ne  parle  point :  ce  n'est  que  I4geret6,  qn'  ^I^gance, 
que  bean  naturel,  et  que  delicatesse  dans  ses  ouvrages."*  '*Good 
Heavens,  Mr.  Foote,"  exclaimed  an  actress  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre, 
^'  what  a  humdrum  kind  of  man  Dr.  Goldsmith  appears  in  our  green- 
room, compared  with  the  figure  he  makes  id  his  poetry !"'{'  He  was 
Garrick's  butt,  too,  as  one  who 

wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  Poor  Poll. 

We  are  told  that  Lord  Dorset  was  so  much  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  '^  Hudibras,'*  on  its  publication  in  1663,  that  he  must  needs  be 
introduced  to  the  author.  This  was  effected,  accordingly,  at  a  tavern, 
whither  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shepherd  brought  his  lordship  as  an  untitled 
friend.  With  this  result:  that  Mr.  Butler,  while  the  first  bottle  was 
drinking,  appeared  very  flat  and  heavy;  at  the  second  bottle,  brisk  and 
lively,  full  of  wit  and  learning,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion;  but 
before  the  third  bottle  was  finished,  he  *'  sunk  again  into  such  deep 
stupidity  and  dulness,  that  hardly  anybody  would  have  believed  him  to  be 
the  author  of  a  book  which  abounded  with  so  much  wit,  learning,  and 
pleasantry."  He  had  his  lucid  interval,  however ;  which  is  more  than 
we  find  allowed  of  some  wits,  at  any  stage  whatever  of  the  bottling 
process.  Next  morning,  Mr.  Shepherd  asked  Dorset  his  opinion  of 
Butler,  and  his  lordship  ingeniously  replied,  that  Samuel  was  like  a  nine- 
pin,  little  at  both  ends,  but  great  in  the  middle.^ 

This  golden  mean  redeemed  Butler.  He  was  not  always  little — not 
always  '*at  both  ends,"  semper  in  extremis.  But  poets  and  philosophers 
of  almost  equal  renown  have  been  denied,  by  associates  and  corapotators, 
the  redeeming  point  of  any  such  middle  passage. 

When  LesUe,  the  painter,  was  at  Ayr,  all  enthusiasm  about  Bums,  he 
came  across  an  old  man  who  said  he  had  often  had  a  gill  of  whisky  with 
Rab.  '^  What  a  delightful  companion  Burns  must  have  been,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Leslie.  ''Oh,  not  at  all,"  the  old  man  replied;  <'he  was  a  silly 
chiel ;  but  his  brother  Gilbert  was  quite  a  gentleman."^  Before  we  make 
much  of  this  auld  body's  testimonial,  we  should  like  to  know  (but  indeed 
inferentially  do  know)  what  sort  of  chiel  he  was,  his  ain  sel.  Quite 
capable,  no  doubt,  of  tossing  off  glass  for  glass,  or  gill  for  gill,  with 
Rab  the  poet ;  but  less  so,  possibly,  of  taking  his  mental  measure,  with 
that  poor  metrical  ell-wand  of  his  own. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  there  might  be  found,  here  and  there,  those 
o(  low  estate,  to  whom  Scott  condescended,  in  that  genial,  uncon- 
descending  way  of  his,  who  would  similarly  disparage  Sir  Walter's  col- 
loquial claims.  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  him,  in  his  real  character, 
in  this  respect  ?  Was  Sir  Walter  the  sort  of  man  you  might  correctly 
predicate  from  your  study  of  his  books?  Did  the  author  personally 
answer  to  his  books  ;  or  was  he,  like  so  many  of  his  craft,  in  sheer  and 
startling  contrast  with  them  ? 

*  Les  Caract^res  de  La  Bruy^re,  ch.  xii. 
t  Irving'jB  Life  of  Groldsmith,  ch.  xliii. 
X  Memoirs  of  C.  B.  Leslie,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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Suppose  we  take  his  own  statement  of  the  case,  made  early  m  life. 
Writing  to  Miss  Seward,  about  the  possible  prospect  of  visiting  her  at 
Lichfield,  the  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  says  :  **  You  would 
expect  to  see  a  person  who  had  dedicated  himfielf  much  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  you  would  find  me  a  rattle-sculled  half-lawyer,  half-sportsman, 
through  whose  head  a  regiment  of  horse  has  been  eiercising  since  he 
was  five  years  old ;  half-educated — half-crazy,  as  his  friends  sometimes 
tell  him;  half-everything,  but  entirely  Miss  Seward*s  much  obliged, 
affectionate,  and  faithful  servant,  Walter  Scott"*  Altogether  a  man  to 
endorse  Mr.  Emerson's  charge  against  the  "  too  great  fineness,  effemi- 
naoy,  and  melancholy"  of  modern  literature,  as  attributable  to  the  ener- 
vated and  sickly  habits  of  the  literary  class ;  and  to  agpree  with  the  rider 
to  that  proposition :  Better  that  the  book  should  not  be  quite  so  good, 
and  the  bookmaker  abler  and  better,  and  not  himself  often  a  ludicrous 
contrast  to  all  that  he  has  writ  ten.  t 

Sir  Walter  used  himself  to  say  that,  as  for  poets,  he  had  seen  all  the 
best  of  his  age  and  country,  and  that,  except  Byron,  not  one  of  them 
would  answer  an  artist's  notion  of  the  character.  And  what  was  the 
impression  that  Scott  made  upon  competent  observers  among  his  literary 
contemporaries  ?  Joanna  Baillie  was  asked  the  question,  and  answered 
that  at  first  she  was  a  little  disappointed — "  for  I  was  fresh  from  the  Laj, 
and  had  pictured  to  myself  an  id^al  elegance  and  refinement  of  feature." 
Nevertheless  she  said  to  herself,  that,  had  she  been  in  a  crowd,  and  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  she  should  have  fixed  upon  that  face  among  a  thousand, 
as  the  sure  index  of  the  benevolence  and  the  shrewdness  that  would  and 
could  help  her  in  her  strait ;(  Lockhart  records  the  opinion  of  '*  not  a 
few  persons  of  undoubted  ability  and  accomplishment,"  that  the  genius 
of  the  great  novelist  and  poet  rarely,  if  ever,  revealed  itself  in  his  talk.§ 
It  was  in  reference  rather,  perhaps,  to  Abbotsford  belongings,  than  to 
the  personnel  of  its  proprietor,  that  Miss  Edgeworth  exclaimed^  on  one 
of  the  happiest  days  in  Scott's  life,  and  with  a  look  and  accent  which 
those  who  saw  and  heard  it  never  forgot,  as  he  welcomed  her  at  his  arch- 
way, *^  Everything  about  you  is  exactly  what  one  ought  to  have  had 
wit  enough  to  dream  !"|| 

Before  quitting  Sir  Walter's  always  pleasant  presence,  let  us  take 
passing  note  of  his  Diary  record  of  the  death  of  William  Knox,  reputed  a 
poet  of  promise,  if  not  approved  one  by  performance — hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  being  the  main  offspring  of  his  muse.  Our  present  interest  in  hmi 
consists  simply  in  the  fact,  that  in  his  own  line  of  society  he  was  said  to 
exhibit  "  infinite  humour ;"  whereas  all  his  works  <*  are  grave  and  pen- 
sive— a  style,  perhaps,  like  Master  Stephen's  melancholy,  affected  for  the 
nonce."1f 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  authors  of  infinite  jest,  seemingly  of 
drollery  all  compact,  who,  in  private  life,  look  and  are  as  grave  and 
pensive  as  the  above  hymn-writer  was  not,  Thomas  Hood  may  fairly 
represent  the  class,  as  so  signally  one  who 


*  Scott  to  Miss  Seward,  1805.  f  Man  the  Reformer. 

1  See  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  cb.  zv.  §  Ibid.,  ch.  xli. 

][  August,  1823.— Ibid.,  ch.  lix. 
T  Diary  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  Dec  8, 1825. 
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shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that's  anything  but  gay.* 

In  one  of  Hood's  letters  from  Coblentz  we  read':  *'  The  artist  who  is 
coming  out  to  take  my  portrait  will  have  a  nice  elderly  grizzled  head  to 
exhibit.  What !  that  pale,  thin,  long  face  the  Comic !  Zounds !  I 
must  gammon  him,  and  get  some  friend  to  sit  for  me."t  '^  He  must 
flatter  me,  or  they  will  take  the  whole  thing  for  a  practical  joke,":^ 
Hood  writes  to  another  friend,  some  eight  months  later.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  punningly  writes  to  the  author  of'  Essays  from  the  Times," 
*'  My  bust  is  modelled  and  cast.  It  is  said  to  be  a  correct  likeness :  two 
parts  Methodist,  to  one  of  Humourist,  and  quite  recognisable  in  spite  of 
the  Hood  all  over  the  face/'§  The  artists  and  contributors  to  the  London 
Charivari  are,  personally,  one  may  pretty  safely  affirm,  just  about  as 
much  like  Punch,  as  Hood  was  like  the  image  formed  of  him  by  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  those  who  took  in,  and  in  this  one  point  were  taken  in 
by,  the  Comic.  Nor,  by  general  testimony,  was  it  in  looks  alone,  but  in 
mien  and  mannefs,  however  unobtrusive  and  even  reserved,  that  he  left 
upon  you  the  impression  of  an  essentially  and  constitutionally  sad-hearted 
man. 


BENEDICT   AND   BACHELOR. 

BY  JAMES  M'GRIGOR  ALLAN. 

Messrs.  Benedict  and  Bachelor  are  men  who  very  fairly  represent 
the  conditions  respectively  implied  by  their  names.  Benedict,  the  married 
man,  is  a  stout,  warm,  comfortable  personage,  engaged  in  trade.  He  is 
about  forty-five,  nearly  bald,  not  particularly  literary  in  his  tastes ;  in 
short,  a  highly  respectable,  common- place  man.  Bachelor,  who  is  un- 
married, is  a  tall,  thin  man,  about  thirty,  with  a  keen,  restless  eye, 
addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  poor,  and  jovial.  These  men  cherish  what 
is  called  "  a  sneakmg  kindness**  for  each  other,  though  so  unlike  in  every 
respect.  They  often  meet,  and  never  meet  without  sparring  together — 
I  mean  with  the  tongue,  not  with  the  fist.  Their  favourite  topic  of  dis- 
pute is  the  grand  question  which  has  been  argued  from  time  immemorial, 
and  which  will  probably  be  discussed  till  the  end  of  the  chapter  :  Whether 
marriage  or  celibacy  is  the  preferable  condition.  I  love  to  listen  to  them^ 
and  generally  carry  away  some  new  lights  on  this  topic,  so  deeply  inte- 
resting to  the  whole  human  race.  Shall  I  hide  these  lights  under  a 
hushel  ?     No. 

The  following  discussion  took  place  after  dinner,  in  presence  of  some 
dozen  or  so  of  men.    I  lay  stress  on  this  fact,  which  doubtless  contributed 

*  Thackeray.  f  Hood  to  Lieut  de  Franck,  April  28,  1837. 

t  To  Dr.  Elliott,  Dec.  2, 1887. 
-      I  Thos.  Hood  to  Samuel  Fhillips,  1844. 
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not  a  little  to  the  raey  frankness  of  the  speakers;  and  additional  piqaaocj 
was  added  by  the  circamstanee  that  the  married  and  single  men  wen 
pretty  equaUy  represented  by  the  guests,  who  regarded  Benedict  asd 
Bachelor  as  their  respective  champions.  Bachelor  b^^n  the  fray  by 
some  reflections  on  the  happy  state.  Benedict  immediately  took  up  the 
gauntlet,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  sentiments  firom  Mr.  Bachelor's  lips.  I  wiaL 
I  oould  add  surprised.     The  only  excuse  for  a  bachelor  depreciating 
marriage,  is  that  he  does  not  know   what  he  is  talking  about    Oaly 
contrast- the  two  conditions  of  life.     The  married  man  has  a  home.   H« 
knows  that  when  his  daily  business  is  over,  there  are  bright  and  jojoos 
faces  to  welcome  him  there.  What  does  Shakspeare  say?    If  my  memoir 
does  not  deceive  me,  he  says  something  to  this  effect :  That  it  is  sweet 
to  see  the  honest  watch-dog  mark  your  coming,  and  look  brighter  when 
you  come."     (A  laugh,  in  which,  however,  Mr.  Bachelor  does  not  join.) 
'<  I  may  not  have  quoted  the  passage  correctly — I  don't  think  I  have- 
but  that's  the  sentiment  of  it.     Now,  turn  to  the  bachelor.     He  has  no 
home.     You  can't  apply  that  sacred  name  to  the  loagings  where  tbe 
miserable  man  is  taken  in  and  done  for — waited  on  by  hirelings,  or 
rather  not  waited  on,  for  they  never  answer  the  bell.     The  bachelor  has 
no  wife  to  prepare  his  milk  and  com,  as  some  person  somewhere  sa^" 
(Another  laugh.)     "  Pardon  me.    I  don't  pretend  to  accuracy  in  quota- 
tion.   Mine  is  a  busy  life.    J  have  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  can't  find 
time  to  pore  over  books.     The  bachelor  is  a  melancholy  waif  and  stray* 
He  is  an  encumbrance  to  everybody,  and  only  toleratea  by  his  landlady 
on  account  of  the  money  he  spends.     He  is  the  prey  of  the  commoo 
lodging-house-keeper,  who  is  remarkable  for  skinning  her  victims  aiiw, 
like  the  eels.     And  let  me  tell  you,  misguided  young  men,  who  glory  lo 
your  misfortunes  !  that  the  bachelor  is  dreadfully  cheated.   He  ia  bullied 
by  his  landlady,  and  cheated  by  his  laundress.     I  remember  my  owa 
bachelor  days."   ("  Very  wild  days  they  were ;  no  wonder  you  rememhei 
them.")     ''  I  treat  that  interruption  with  silent  contempt     I  am  not  to 
be  diverted  from  my  subject.     Think  of  the  bachelor's  unsocial,  unsatu- 
factory  dinner  at  an  eating-house ;  that  is,  the  meal  they  dignify  by  the 
name  of  dinner — ^a  lukewarm  plate  of  meat,  instead  of  the  cat  from  the 
nice  family  joint,  served  piping  hot,  with  the  delicious  gravy."    {H«rt 
several  bachelors  sighed  heavily.     It  was  evident  their  feelings  were 
deeply  touched  by  this  eloquent  gastronomical  argument.)     "  You  will 

say  these  are  prosaic  considerations.   They  are  so,  but ^"    (Coofow 

cries  of  "  No,  no"—"  Not  at  all"—"  Highly  important"—"  Go  on"- 
^'  Bravo,"  &c.  Elated  with  the  impression  he  was  making,  Mr.  Bene* 
diet  continued :)  "  They  are  important.  Our  health  depends  on  oar 
digestion  ;  our  digestion  on  our  dinner.  I  know  that  bachelors  often  at 
down  to  far  better  dinners  at  their  clubs  than  married  men  can  affoid  to 
do  in  the  bosom  of  their  families."  ("  I  believe  you,  ray  boy!")  "V^ 
true  ;  and  more  shame  to  them  for  doing  so.  The  badielor  dinea  w  * 
lonely  and  unsocial  manner,  so  he  tries  to  make  amends  by  sumptuo^ 
fare  and  expensive  wines.  I  know,  men  who  spend  a  guinea  on  their 
dinners,  and  they  complain  they  can't  afford  to  marry — the  selfish  gor- 
mandisers  !  I  don't  wish  to  decry  the  pleasures  of  tlM  table  is  modera- 
tioD,  or  a  jolly  good  dinner  occasionally,  such  as  we  have  eajoyed  to- 
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day ;  but  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  what  wines,  what  after-dinner  conver- 
sation, what  wit,  can  compare  with  the  rosy  faces  of  the  children  which 
surround  paterfamilias  at  the  dessert  at  home?**  {Omnes :  ''Bravo, 
^Benedict !")  "  To  come  to  more  serious  considerations  :  What  has  the 
bachelor  to  live  for?  Come,  Baclielor,  answer  for  Philander,  Lovejoy, 
Singleman,  Giittleton,  and  the  rest  of  you!  What  have  you  to  live 
for?  What  interest  binds  you  to  life?  A  bachelor  has  no  inducement 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  or  make  more  money  than  is  just  sufficient 
for  his  own  selfish,  mischievous,  and  too  often  criminal  pleasures." 
('^  Benedict,  your  language  is  unparliamentary."  Laughter  from  the 
bachelors,  and  applause  from  the  married  men.)  <*I  will  not  be  put 
down.  I  repeat — '  too  often  criminal  pleasures,*  I  say  a  bachelor 
iPTOn't  work  as  hard  as  a  married  man,  and  I  appeal  to  the  bachelors  pre- 
sent as  illustrations  of  what  I  say.  Philander  and  Lovejoy  think  only  of 
pleasure ;  Guttleton  of  good  living ;  Heviswel  of  adorniug  his  person ; 
l>ouble6rst  is  a  mere  bookworm;  Bachelor  has  literary  ambition  and 
talents,  I  admit,  but,  like  all  literary  men  who  are  single,  he  has  no  spur 
to  action;  he  won't  work."  (Great  laughter  and  applause  from  the 
married  men.)  "  Why  should  a  bachelor  exert  himself  to  win  wealth  or 
fame  ?  He  has  no  one  to  share  with  him.  Look,  then,  at  the  two  por- 
traits I  have  sketched.  First,  see  the  bachelor,  living  alone,  spending  his 
money  extravagantly,  mischievously  on  himself,  plun^ng  into  excesses 
to  forget  his  misery,  daily  growing  more  eccentric,  selfish,  and  confirmed 
in  his  bachelor  habits.  What  becomes  of  the  poor  wretch  if  he  passes 
forty  without  marrying  ?  Either  he  marries  his  cook,  or  he  sees  himself 
condemned  to  a  lonely  old  age,  without  children,  without  any  induce- 
ment to  live.  Now,  look  at  the  benedict,  surrounded  by  a  happy  family, 
with  every  solace,  every  comfort  to  cheer  his  age.  I  ask  you,  bachelors^ 
to  try  ana  imagine  all  the  endearments  of  the  domestic  circle— of  those 
sacred  ties  which,  in  your  ignorance  and  inexperience,  you  so  foolishly 
despise — and  I  solemnly  demand  what  fancied  bliss,  what  day-dream  you 
are  striving  to  realise  in  a  single  life.  Speak — answer — if  you  can.  I 
challenge  a  reply.  What  do  you  desire  tnat  wedlock  does  not  bestow  ? 
What  would  you  have  more  ?" 

'*  Liberty  r  said  Bachelor. 

Did  I  possess  the  collective  knowledge  of  language  of  all  the  deans 
who  have  written  and  are  writing  upon  philology,  I  should  still  be 
unable  to  depict  satisfactorily  the  effect  which  this  single  word  (hurled 
like  a  bombshell  in  the  midst  of  a  general  silence)  had  in  dissipating  the 
impression  of  Benedict's  eloquence.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  a  similar 
result  in  ''  Lee  Miserables,"  where  the  republican  Combeferre  answers 
the  eulogy  of  Marius  on  Napoleon  by  the  same  word — "  Liberty  l" 
Only  one  of  the  married  men  joined  in  the  merriment  of  the  bachelors ; 
one  or  two  hung  their  heads ;  others  looked  indignant  at  thb  attempt  to 
throw  ridicule  on  the  sublime  peroration  of  Benedict,  who  had  spoken  in 
perfect  sincerity,  and  could  see  no  joke  in  Bachelor's  rejoinder. 

«  What  ?     What  ?"  he  exclaimed,  hastily,     « I  don't  understand." 

'^  My  dear  Benedict,"  said  Bachelor,  gravely,  but  with  a  wicked  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  which  showed  he  meant  mischief,  ^'have  you  read  iE sop's 
Fables?" 

"Of  course  I  have  when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Benedict.     "Pshaw! 
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stick  to  the  point,  if  you'  have  really  anything  to  say.     Speak  to  the 
question." 

"  I  am  doing  so,'*  said  Bachelor.  "  Have  you  ever  read  the  fable  of 
the  Wolf  and  the  Mastiff?  As  you  may  not  have  read  it  lately,  pennlt 
me  to  refresh  your  memory.  The  mastiff  was  plump,  the  wolf  was  half- 
starved.  The  lean  wolf  envied  the  sleek  mastiff,  listened  eagerly  to  the 
dog*s  account  of  his  good  fare  and  easy  life,  and  was  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany him  and  try  the  same  mode  of  life ;  from  which  it  woald  appear 
that  wolves,  like  men,  are  material,  worldly,  and  selfish  in  their  news. 
The  two  friends  were  jogging  along,  when  the  wolf  suddenly  spied  s 
crease  in  the  dog's  neck,  and  asked  the  cause  of  it.  The  dog  replied  it 
was  nothing  of  any  consequence,  and  was  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to 
satisfy  the  wolf's  curiosity.  At  last,  however,  the  mastiff  ezpIaiQed  that 
the  mark  on  his  neck  was  caused  by  a  ring — I  beg  your  pardon,  Benedict 
—I  mean  a  collar,  to  which  he  was  chained  at  night.  Upon  learning 
this,  the  wolf  magnanimously  refused  to  accompany  the  dog  &rther,  aod 
bade  him  farewell,  saying :  '  I  prefer  leanness  with  liberty  to  plen^  with 
slavery.'  Need  I  point  out  the  analogy  of  this  apologue  to  the  qaestion 
under  discussion  ?     Do  you  take,  Benedict  ?" 

Here  followed  a  laughing  chorus  from  the  bachelors,*  in  the  midit  of 
which  the  single-minded  Benedict,  who  still  remained  quite  inaocent  of 
Bachelor's  drift,  said,  pettishly : 

"  No,  I  don't  take.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  all  this  rubbish 
about  a  dog  and  a  wolf." 

Bachelor  resumed : 

*'  You,  Benedict,  are  a  married  man,  stout,  comfortable,  and  prosperous, 
trying  to  persuade  me,  a  poor,  thin,  uncared-for  bachelor,  to  enter  into 
the  happy  estate.  You  are  the  plump  mastiff  of  the  fable.  Don't  be 
offended  at  my  likening  you  to  a  mastiff,  for  I  willingly  compare  my»^ 
to  the  lean  wolf.  Like  the  wolf,  I  am  almost  persuaded,  by  your  flowing 
description  of  wedded  bliss,  to  marry  a  woman  with  money,  and  becooie, 
like  yourself,  a  plump  benedict,  but  my  wolfish  instinct  does  oot  desert 
me.  I  am  wary  and  cunning,  so  I  fix  my  eyes  steadily  upon  yon,  and 
when  I  have  sufficiently  admired  and  envied  your  general  sleek  app^' 
ance,  I  am  struck  by — not  the  mark  of  a  collar  round  your  neck— no,  bat 
by  a  plain  gold  ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  your  left  hand.  Pardon  me, 
Benedict,  I  don't  mean  to  call  you  either  a  genius  or  a  wizard,  bat  I  niua^ 
consider  you  a  slave  of  the  ring.  At  that  awful  talisman  I  shriQlc  back 
appalled,  and  parody  the  wolf's  words.  Thank  you,  but  I  have  no  farther 
appetite  for  marriage.  I  prefer  liberty  with  leanness.  Excuse  me,  bat  I 
possess  the  instinct  of  all  free-bom  creatures.  You  can't  think  howlpi^ 
the  caged  eagles  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  ^  The  imprisoned  eaglo  does 
not  pair,'  nor  I,  if  I  know  it." 

After  the  laughter  and  confusion  had  somewhat  subsided,  as  Benedict 
declared  that  Bachelor's  remarks  were  "  all  rubbish,  and  quite  irrelcTan^ 
it  was  carried  unanimously  that  Mr.  Bachelor  should  be  requested  to rep'J 
more  seriously  to  Mr.  Benedict's  speech. 

"  There  is,    said  Bachelor,  "  a  class  of  men  who  remain  bachelors,  w" 
no  prejudice  against  marriage,  but  simply  from  an  irrepressible  lo^^ 
liberty.     I  belong  to  that  class.     With  me,  liberty  means  something 
more  than  political  and  religious  freedom.     It  means  social  independence' 
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With  every  respect  for  such  an  admirable  iostitution  as  marriage,  I  con- 
sider it  opposed  to  the  social  liberty  of  the  individual.  All  married  people 
are  '  slaves  of  the  ring.'.  Does  the  yoke  press  roost  heavily  on  the  husband 
or  the  wife  ?  The  women  say  one  thing,  the  men  another.  Into  that 
question  I  do  not  enter.  I  concur  with  everything  my  friend  Benedict 
has  said  in  favour  of  married  life ;  still  I  must  observe  that  he  has  treated 
the  subject  entirely  from  a  personal  and  egotistical  point  of  view.  He 
has,  I  may  say,  viewed  marriage  from  wUhin,  not  from  without^  the 
domestic  circle,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  aspects  are  very  different 
from  those  points  of  view.  Benedict  is  a  happy  man  ;  but  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that,  placed  in  hb  position,  J  should  be  happy.  My  impression 
is,  I  should  not,  '  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandutn.'  Benedict  has  a 
wife,  children,  a  happy  domestic  circle,  a  delightful  villa— of  all  which  he 
is  justly  proud.  They  belong  to  him,  but  he  also  belongs  to  them.  Like 
the  mastiff,  Benedict  is  bound  by  a  chain  to  his  villa,  a  moral,  meta- 
physical chain,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  binding.  It  is  made  of  elastic 
materials,  so  that  it  does  not  gall  much.  It  lengthens  and  extends  daily, 
to  pemait  him  to  go  to  his  place  of  business,  or  occasionally  even  to  a 
farther  distance  from  home;  but  he  must  return.  Doubtless,  it  is  no 
hardship  to  return  to  hb  pleasant  villa.  Doubtless,  that  comer  smiles  to 
him  more  than  all  others  in  the  world.  Doubtless,  it  is  a  delicious 
slavery  for  Benedict,  and  were  I  not  Bachelor  I  would  be  Benedict 

**  Do  not  imagine  (as  Mr.  Emerson  says)  that  I  slight  the  personal 
relations.  This  b  a  favourite  charge  with  married  people  against  bachelors. 
It  is  a  grave  mbtake.  My  heart  is  framed  for  love  and  friendship,  as  well 
as  Benedict's,  perhaps  more  so ;  but  I  strongly  object  to  being  tied  for 
life  to  any  one  man  or  woman.     As  Shelley  writes : 

I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect, 
Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  inbtress  or  a  friend, 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion. 

To  use  a  significant  phrase,  '  I  don't  see  it'  I  would  rather  go  through 
life  *  on  my  own  hook.'  If  the  utterance  of  these  sentiments  be  con- 
sidered criminal,  then,  indeed,  it  is  high  time  that  Britons  should  strike 
(at)  home  against  domestic  tyranny.  Love  is  a  beautiful  thine,  especially 
to  dream  and  write  about,  but  as  Mrs.  Siddons  said,  '  Will  it  wash  r 
That  is,  will  it  bear  the  wear-and-tear  of  reality ;  the  rude  treatment  to 
which  we  expose  it  ?  Can  we  submit  the  most  involuntary  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  sentiments  to  strict  artificial  conventional  rules  ?  What 
is  the  worth  of  a  promise  to  worship  and  adore  ten  years'  hence  ?  ^  Yet 
'tb  so  nominated  in  the  bond.' 

*'No,  my  friends,  it  b  not  that  celibates  are  necessarily  deficient  in 
feeling;  it  is  because  some  persons  cherbh  such  a  high  ideal  of  this  sub- 
lime sentiment,  love,  of  tliis  beautiful  institution,  marriage,  that  there  are 
such  worthy  old  bachelors  and  old  maids.  Without  wishing  to  be  cynical 
or  unpleasant,  I  must  simply  remind  you  that  society  appears  now  to  re- 
gard marriage  from  a  purely  mercantile  point  of  view.  We  read  in  the 
papers  of  a  marriage  oeing  *  arranged  between  Lord  Heritor  and  Lady 
Louisa  Mainchanoe.'  It  is  extremely  difiScult  to  point  out  a  single  match, 
made  in  society,  into  which  worldly  and  interested  motives  have  not 
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entered  in  a  greater  or  less  deg^ree.  At  the  risk  of  being  deemed  qmte 
unfeishionable,  I  will  avow  I  look  upon  a  union  of  this  kind  with  horror. 
But  society  appears  unable  to  blush.  So  far  from  feeling  ashamed,  it 
glories  in  its  degradation,  and  attempts  to  impress  upon  consciencioos 
celibates  (both  men  and  women)  its  own  iron  edicts,  and  when  we  demor 
to  follow  the  disgraceful  example,  it  asks,  *  Who  are  you,  who  profess  U) 
be  better  than  your  neighbours  ?*  In  plain  English,  '  We  have  dragged 
in  the  mire,  and  defiled  with  lucre  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  dirioe 
aenUments  of  humanity — we  have  sold  ourselves  in  marriage;  why 
shouldn't  you  sell  yourselves  too  ?' 

"  But  this  language  is  much  too  strong.  Another  feature  of  this  mock- 
modest  and  righteous  over- much  age !  We  are  too  squeamish  to  call  by 
its  proper  name  the  fault  we  are  not  too  scrupulous  to  commit.  WIS 
any  one  deny  that  matrimony  is  an  affair  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ?  Fur, 
and  delicate,  and  high-bred  women  are  as  much  sold  in  England  as  la 
Circassia.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  the  modus  operandi  Aod, 
in  a  comparison  of  the  morality  of  the  respective  modes,  Circas$ia 
should  certainly  have  the  preference.  There,  women  are  sold  opeidf 
Mere,  the  traffic  is  complicated  with  hypocrisy ;  with  the  most  odious 
professions  of  morality,  virtue,  and  disinterestedness  ;  and,  thoagh  la>^ 
not  least,  the  sacred  rites  of  religion  are  travestied,  by  being  called  in  to 
add  solemnity  to  the  ignoble  barter  of  hands  without  hearts  ?  la  ntither 
country  do  the  women  make  any  objection.  In  fact,  they  consent  ratha 
willingly  than  otherwise.  Such  is  we  deplorable  effect  of  trainiog  and 
custom.  Fair,  and  delicate,  and  high-bred  women  are  taught  to  bring 
theif  charms  and  accomplishments  into  the  matrimonial  market  A 
prudent  young  lady  (and  all  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemea  sk 
prudent  now)  estimates  the  luxuriance  of  her  hair,  the  brightness  of  Her 
eyes,  the  rose-tint  of  her  cheeks,  the  vermilion  of  her  lips — all  her  pe^ 
sonal  and  mental  charms  as  her  capital — with  which  to  speculate  in  ^ 
matrimonial  mart.  Like  the  raw  material  of  the  merchant,  it  repK^i^^ 
8o  much  money.  If  poor,  she  goes  in,  to  be  sold  like  a  horse  »t 
Tattersall's.  Why  be  shocked  at  the  plain  statement  when  we  wink  at 
the  practice  itself?  I  do  not  reflect  on  the  fair  victims.  Thei/^^^ 
been  trained  to  it,  and  they  act  blindly.  The  baseness  of  t()p  transaction 
18,  as  far  as  possible,  carefully  concealed  from  the  chief  actors ;  shioM 
under  a  multitude  of  disguises;  smothered  by  big  and  beautiful! J-souod- 
ing  words,  such  as  *  Duty,  Propriety,  Society,'  &c.  They  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  highest  examples,  and  by  the  precepts  of  those  wIk^ 
nature  teaches  them  to  venerate.  Their  mothers,  or  guardians,  do  all  «* 
practical  chaffering — all  the  vile,  vulgar  bargaining-r-which  might  shoe* 
the  young  and  less  worldly  female  mind.  So,  when  I  behold  one  of  tbese 
fiur  pieces  of  merchandise,  either  ticketed  *  for  sale'  or  marked  *  sold,  i 
try  to  think  aS  kindly  of  her  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  b«lp 
frequently  recalling  the  following  lines  : 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true — 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold» 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo ; 
But  honoured  well  are  charms  to  sell, 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 
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"  But  all  young  ladies  are  not  poor.  The  rich  have  no  need  to 
sell  themselves.  2%^  go  into  the  market  as  purchasers.  They  buy 
husbands.  You  see  I  am  impartial.  I  don't  spare  my  own  sex.  If 
you  doubt  that  there  are  men  so  degraded  as  to  sell  themselves  in 
marriage,  eircunupice.  I  don't  mean  in  this  room— present  com- 
pany always  excepted — I  mean  in  society.  And  the  men  who  act  thus 
are  infinitely  more  reprehensible  than  the  women  who  do  so ;  for  the 
latter  are  comparatively  weak  and  helpless;  they  are  more  under 
the  iron  pressure  of  society,  and  must  be  pardoned  if  too  often  they 
live  like  the  parasite  ivy  clinging  to  the  oak  which  it  partly  supports, 
and  partly  destroys.  A  man  of  this  kind  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
lecture  me  once  on  the  immorality  of  remaining  a  bachelor.  I  am  not 
fond  of  personalities,  so  I  resolved  to  cure  him  of  using  the  argumenium 
ad  hominem  to  me !  *  Chattel,'  I  said,  Wou  married  Miss  Chapman, 
a  woman  ten  years  older  than  yourself,  for  her  money.  You  had  a 
hundred  a  year,  and  she  had  forty  thoasand  pounds.  You  yourself,  and 
everything  that  you  possess,  were  bought  with  your  wife's  money.  You 
are  a  pensioner  on  a  woman's  bounty,  for  Mrs.  Chattel  very  wisely  kept 
her  money  in  her  own  hands.  And  then,  how  nobly  you  live !  How 
disinterested,  how  elevated  are  your  relations  with  society !  You  have 
already  six  children,  and  may  have  six  more.  For  every  child  you 
''hook"  some  rich  old  bachelor  as  godfather.  The  duties  of  a  modem 
godfather  are  curious  :  first  of  all,  he  is  expected  literally  to  fork  out  a 
christening  gift ;  then  to  make  his  godson  his  future  care,  not  in  a  reli- 
gious, but  in  a  practical  and  worldly  sense ;  to  *'  tip"  him  in  the  holidays 
(that  is,  to  teach  the  urchin  a  lesson  which  he  will  be  sure  to  rememW 
in  after-life — to  take  money  as  a  present) ;  to  get  an  appointment  for 
him  when  he  is  grown  up  ;  and  it  is  considered  very  shabby  behaviour  if 
the  godfather  does  not  leave  his  godson  all  his  money,  or,  at  least,  a 
thumping  legacy  when  he  dies.'  How  many  Chattels  are  there  in 
society,  I  wonder  !  married  people  who  are  '  sponging'  on  their  friends 
and  relatives,  or  worrying  government  for  appointments  for  their 
children !  And  these  sort  of  men  and  women  actually  parade  their 
shame,  boast  of  their  matrimonial  speculations,  and  taunt  as  'old 
bachelors  and  old  maids,'  men  and  women,  who  would  rather  live  on 
bread-and- water  in  a  garret,  than  descend  to  such  fashionable  degrada- 
tion. Can  you  wonder  that  there  are  monks  and  nuns  ?  If  I  cannot 
have  the  virgin  gold  of  pure  love,  at  least  I  will  not  touch,  even  with  a 
finger's  end,  the  base  alloy  of  sordid  self-interest  which  passes  current  in 
society. 

"  Then  the  obtrusive  parade  of  the  superior  happiness  of  wedlock  is  at 
least  su9pteious.  The  boasting  benedict  is  like  the  fanatic  who  attempts 
to  thrust  upon  others  the  creed  which  he  has  never  thoroughly  examined. 
Real  fidth  and  real  happiness  are  silent.  'When  a  man  is  loud  on  the 
subject  of  his  domestic  happiness,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  has  just 
taken  part  in  a  matrimonial  quarrel.  Awful  doubts  sometimes  intrude. 
The  divorce  cases,  of  course,  prove  nothing.  They  may  have  been  all 
written  by  penny-a-liners  of  strong  imaginations  to  make  the  papers  selL 
There  may  have  been  no  such  judge  as  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell !  But 
the  behaviour  of  married  persons  in  'running  such  a  muck'  against 
celibacy  is  open  to  two   interpretations :   are  they  philanthropists  or 
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misanthropes  ?  Either  they  are  so  happy  and  so  benevolent  that  they 
cannot  rest  till  they  have  made  everybody  as  happy  as  themselves ;  or,  they 
are  so  miserable  and  so  malevolent  that  they  will  not  rest  till  all  are  as 
miserable  as  themselves. 

**  Marriage,  however,  is  nearly  always  talked  of,  and  written  about,  in 
an  extremely  partial  and  superficial  manner.     By  far  its  most  important 
aspect  (and  one  rarely  touched  on)  I  can  only  allude  to  here,  as  it  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  population  question.    It  is  quite  a  popular  fellacy  to 
suppose  that  every  man  may  mari^  if  he  chooses.     A  man  may  marry  on 
nothing  a  week,  or  on  very  insufficient  means,  but  the  prospect  of  zesir> 
ing  a  family  is  extremely  precarious.     The  whole  question,  then,  lies  in 
a  nutshell.     It  is  not  whether  people  choose  to,  but  whether  they  can, 
marry.     People  may  marry,  and  have  Urge  families,  if  they  can  afford 
to  do  so  I     Practically,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  marriage  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  which  does  not  come  within  the  means  of  all,  and  of 
which  some  have  a  monopoly  at  the  expense  of  others!     Animals  pro- 
pagate from  instinct  without  foresight,  and  their  offspring  take  their 
chance  of  life  and  death.     The  human  race  is  subservient  to  the  same 
general  laws  which  decide,  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls,  the  '  natural  selec- 
tion'  of  plants  and  animals.      If  persons  tPtU  marry  and  have  large 
families,  without  securing  sufficient  means  of  sustenance,  their  children 
must  undergo  all  the  horrible  calamities  which  spring  from  want.  Sorely 
it  is  better  to  practise  some  self-restraint,  than  to  bring  beings  into  the 
world  to  die  prematurely,  or  to  languish,  through  a  life  of  poverty. 
Practically,  we  do  see  that  children  thus  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
pi^ents ;  that  human  beings  are  dying  around  us,  or  growing  up  morally 
and  physically  deformed,  for  want  of  sufficient  or  proper  sustenance. 
But  a  merciful  God  has  g^ven  man  the  means  of  avoiding  these  calamities 
of  poverty  and  premature  death,  or  of  reducing  them  to  a  minimum.  He 
has  given  us  reason  to  foresee  the  probable  fate  of  our  children  if  we 
cannot  provide  for  them. 

**  When  will  the  many  perceive  that,  in  relation  to  marriage,  man  is 
not  above  circumstances  ?  Statistics  prove  that  the  number  of  marriages 
are  regulated  by  the  price  of  labour  and  prorisions.  The  question  for 
men  at  large  Is  not,  wiU  you  marry?  but,  can  you,  or  oiught  you  to 
marry,  in  common  justice,  not  merely  to  yourself  and  another,  but  to  the 
helpless  beings  who  will  probably  result  from  marriage?  From  this 
point  of  view,  all  the  little  absura  conventional  prejudices  against  celi- 
bacy at  once  disappear.  It  is  certainly  not  for  the  monooolists  to  re- 
proach those  who  are  suffering  from  monopoly.  Instead  of  married 
persons  depreciating  celibates,  the  latter  might  much  more  justly  address 
the  married  thus :  '  It  is  you  who  hinder  us  from  marrying..  In  the 
midst  of  the  misery  and  poverty!  n  which  so  many  live,  you  have  selfishly 
sought  your  own  happiness.  You  have  married  and  had  large  families. 
There  is  food  but  for  a  certain  number,  and  if  population  increases  be- 
yond food,  there  must  he  poverty.  If  some  have  a  monopoly  of  marriage, 
othei^  must  abstain.     Who  are  the  most  worthy  of  praise  f  " 

^'  That's  all  bosh  !**  said  Benedict,  who  had  nine  children. 
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AIYSTEBIES,  MOHALITIES,  AND  TURLXJPINADES.* 

The  dramatic  poem,  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  "  Mystery,"  was 
founded  on  Holy  Writ,  or  Legends  of  Saints.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  examples  left  to  them  hy  antiquity,  the  Franks  had  no  theatrical 
representations  until  tl}e  6fteenth  century,  when  a  few  citizens  of  Paris 
clubbed  together  to  represent  the  Mysteries  of  the  Passion,  in  a  place 
taken  for  that  purpose  in  the  village  of  Saint  Maur,  near  Vincennes. 
Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  play  before  Charles  VI.,  these  primitive 
actors  were  so  far  favoured  as  to  be  allowed  to  perform  in  a  room  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  they  took  the  name  of 
"  Confreres  de  la  Passion." 

This  theatre  of  the  Confreres  subsisted  for  a  century  and  a  half  with- 
out rivalry  or  amelioration,  save  an  occasional  change  of  piece.  Those 
which  obtained  the  greatest  success  were  the  Mysteries  of  the  Acts  of 
th*e  Apostles,  by  Arnoul  and  Simon  Greban,  represented  in  1450  (the 
Mysteries  of  the  Passion  were  first  enacted  in  1402);  the  Mystery  of  the 
Passion,  by  Jean  Michel,  in  1490;  the  Mvstery  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  Jean  Petit,  in  1506 ;  the  Mystery  of  the  Conception  and  Nativity  of 
the  glorious  Mary  Virgin,  with  her  Marriage,  by  Joseph  de  Marnef,  in 
1507;  the  Mystery  and  beautiful  Miracle  of  Saint  Nicolas,  with  Eighty 
Personages,  by  Pierre  Sergent,  in  1544. 

These  Mysteries  were  essentially  long,  and  more  or  less  absurd,  and, 
what  is  worse,  essentially  coarse.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their 
nature  by  the  Mystery  of  the  Old  Testament.  God,  irritated  with 
the  crimes  committed  at  the  cities  of  the  Plains,  is  about  to  launch 
the  fire  of  heaven.  A  personage  named  *'  Misericorde"  intercedes  in 
favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  condemned  cities.  The  Omnipotent 
replies : 

Leur  p^b6  si  fort  me  d^plait 
,      Yu  qu'il  n'y  a  ni  raison  ni  rime, 
Qu'ils  descendront  dans  Tabime. 

The  performance  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Passion  extended  itself  all 
over  Europe,  and  its  enactment  in  Sweden,  in  the  presence  of  John  H., 
was  attended  by  a  strange  succession  of  catastrophes.  The  man  who 
performed  the  part  of  the  Roman  soldier,  and  had  to  pierce  Christ  with 
his  lance,  entered  into  his  part  with  so  much  zeal  as  to  actually  send  his 
lance  through  the  body  of  the  latter,  who  fell  dead  upon  the  rair  repre- 
sentative of  the  Virgin  Mary.  John  II.  was  so  irritated  at  this  mis- 
chance, that  he  rushed  on  the  stage  and  cut  off  the  lancer's  head.  His 
turn,  however,  came  next,  for  the  public,  exasperated  by  the  whole  scene, 
actually  decapitated  their  sovereign  by  way  of  reprisal. 

These  Mysteries  constituted  at  that  epoch  the  standing  stock  for  all 
great  festivals  and  solemnities,  such  as  the  marriages  of  princes,  their 
coronation,  or  public  entry  into  their  capitals.  The  absurdities  with 
which  they  were  sometimes  accompanied  surpass  all  belief.     Thus,  in 

^  Histoire  Anecdotique  de  TAncien  Th^tre  en  France.  Par  A.  dn  Casse. 
Two  Vols.    E.  Dentu. 
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one,  Jesus  Christ  in  a  periwig,  and  Satan  in  a  cap  with  two  horns,  dis- 
puted and  fought,  and  then  finished  off  by  dancing  together.  An  artist 
of  the  day  was  so  enamoured  with  his  representation  of  Paradise, 
painted  for  one  of  these  Mysteries,  that  he  actually  boasted  that  it  was 
not  only  the  most  beautiful  paradise  ever  seen^  but  that  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  paradise  that  any  present  ever  would  see ! 

A  new  form  of  dramatic  entertainment,  to  which  the  singular  name 
of  ^  Moralities"  was  giveo,  after  a  time  began  to  divide  the  (avour  of 
the  public  with  the  Mysteries,  and  ultimately  drove  the  latter  out  of  the 
field.     A  Morality  was  at  first,  as  played  in  the  fifteenth  century  under 
Louis  XII.,  a  little  piece  enacted  after  the  Mystery  to  make  people 
laugh.     The  first  inauguration  of  the  "Farce"  was  penned  at  or  about 
the  same  time  by  one  Jean  Bouchet,  a  lawyer  of  Poitiers ;  it  was  called 
the  ''New  World,*'  and  embodied  a  biting  satire  against  the  king's 
avarice,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  laugh  at.     The  plot  of  one  of 
the  Moralities,  entitled  '*  Le  Mirouer  et  I'Exemple  des  £n£&nts  Ingrats," 
and  which  had  a  great  success,  was  as  follows :  A  father  and  modier,  on 
the  marriage  of  their  only  son,  made  over  to  him  all  their  worldly 
goods.     Falling  afterwards  into  poverty,  they  applied  to  th^  son  for 
relief,  but  he,  pretending  not  to  know  uem,  drove  them  from  his  pre- 
sence.    The  ungrateful  son  sat  down  to  a  venison  pasty  after  this  unfilial 
act.     Out  of  the  pasty  sprang  a  toad,  which  fisstened  on  his  nose,  and 
which  nothing  could  remove.    Rightly  deeming  it  to  be  a  divine  puntsh- 
ment,  he  applied  to  the  priest.     The  priest  referred  him  to  the  bishop, 
the  bishop  to  the  Pope ;  and  it  was  only  after  obtaining  absolution  from 
the  Holy  Father  that  the  toad  fell  from  his  nose.    The  moral  of  the 
story,  and*  the  manner  in  which  Papal  infallibility  are  elucidated,  are  both 
equally  striking*. 

If  the  Omnipotent  and  his  Saints  constituted  the  mainstay  of  the 
Mysteries,  Satan  was  made  to  play  the  chief  part  in  the  Moralities. 
The  representations  took,  indeed,  the  names  of  "Petite  Vie,"  or  of 
"  Grande  Diablerie,*'  according  as  there  were  more  or  less  than  four 
devils  on  the  stage ;  it  was  frpm  this  that  the  well-known  French 
proverb  (which  we  meet  in  a  stanza  of  '*  Vive  Henri  IV.),  "  Faire  le 
diable  a  quatre^^  was  derived. 

The  Moralities  were  sometimes  preceded  by  a  prologue.  One  author 
introduced  his  piece  as  follows  :  "  One  day  I  had  laid  down  alone  in  my 
room,  when  I  was  suddenly  transported  to  the  gates  of  hell.  There  I 
overheard  Satan  in  conversation  with  Lucifer.  He  was  explaining  to 
him  the  means  which  he  employed  to  tempt  Christians.  '  As  to  heretics 
and  infidels,*  he  added,  '  as  they  are  mine  beforehand,  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  about  them.'  When  I  got  home  again,  I  hastened  to  take  up 
the  pen  and  to  write  down  all  I  had  heard  of  the  disguises,  tricks,  and 
arts  by  which  Satan  wins  over  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  and  I  here  intro- 
duce them  to  the  public,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  them." 

This  prologue  was,  for  its  ingenuity,  almost  worthy  of  a  modem 
Spurgeon.  There  was,  indeed,  at  times  no  little  wit,  and  sometimes 
even  a  certain  amount  of  ingenuous  morality  in  these  pieces.  Their 
authors  were  not,  however,  always  looked  upon  with  a  fiivourable  eye. 
One  fiarth^lemy  Anneau,  who  was  principal  of  the  College  of  Lyons, 
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and  who  planned  the  '^  Mysteries  of  the  NatiYity  by  Personages,"  was 
massacred  by  the  populace  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1565 — from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  stone  having  been  thrown  at  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  the 
priest  who  bore  it,  whilst  passing  the  college. 

Jean  Allais,  commonly  called  Pont  Allais,  master  of  "Moralities,'' 
was  a  great  personage  in  his  time,  and  he  appears  to  have  looked  upon 
the  priests  as  rivals  in  business.  He  was  humpbacked,  and  meeting  a 
cardinal  one  day  who  happened  to  be  similarly  deformed,  he  put  his 
hump  against  his,  and  then  exclaimed :  ''  Now,  monseigneur,  who  will 
say  that  two  mountains  cannot  come  together  p"  Performances  were 
announced  at  that  epoch  by  the  sound  of  a  drum — ^the  playbill  was  not 
discovered — and  Jean  Allais  once  disturbed  the  congregation  at  Saint 
Eustache,  and  that,  too,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  by  beating  his  drum  at 
ihe  door.  The  predicator,  exasperated  at  being  abandoned  by  his 
audience,  who  went  to  hear  what  performances  were  announced,  went 
oat  himself  to  the  master  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  and  asked  him, 
^'  Who  made  him  so  bold  as  to  beat  his  drum  while  he  preached  P" 
**  And  you,"  replied  Pont  Allais,  "  who  made  you  so  bold  as  to  preach 
when  I  was  drumming !" 

Philippe  Auguste  was  in  one  respect  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  France, 
for  he  expelled  all  comedians  from  the  country,  saying,  '<  The  theatre  of 
the  world  furnishes  quite  enough  original  comedians  without  there  being 
any  necessity  for  imitating  or  inventing  characters."  The  introduction 
of  theatrical  representations,  indeed,  afiPected  so  much  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  charity  at  the  very  onset,  that  an  edict  of  parliament  mulcted 
the  *'  Confreres  de  la  Passion"  in  an  annual  sum  of  eight  hundred  livres 

Sarisis ;  and  the  tax,  as  one  for  the  benefit  of  hospitals,  has  been  handed 
own  to  the  present  day. 

Sacred  tragic  performances,  in  bad  Latin,  rhy thmed  or  "  rimaill^es," 
appear  to  have  been  enacted  in  churches  prior  to  the  said  fraternity. 
They  had  sacred  and  diabolic  personages,  and  many  of  the  old  abbeys 
were  found  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to  possess  manuscripts  of  such 
performances  in  their  archives,  and  which,  when  played  in  the  churches, 
were  accompanied  by  choruses,  declamation,  and  gestures.  So  likewise 
on  the  public  entry  of  Isabeau  de  Baviere,  wife  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1385, 
open-air  stages  were  erected,  on  which  certain  young  people  enacted 
**  divers  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,"  with  organ  and  choir  of  music. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  that  little  pieces,  in  one  act, 
were  regularly  superadded  to  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  and  desig- 
nated as  "  Farces."  We  are  not  told  why.  The  name  does  not  convey 
its  own  meaning  like  the  two  former,  and  yet  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
the  present  day.»  These  farces,  although  a  degree  below  the  moralities, 
were  not  wanting  in  wit  and  originality,  and,  indeed,  the  ages  that  fol- 
lowed were  often  indebted  to  them  for  ideas  and  smart  sayings.  They 
were  often  performed  on  open  stages,  and  the  people  called  the  actors 
**  Enfants  sans  souci,"  and  "  Histrions,  or  Clercs  de  la  Bazoche."  Be- 
sides farces,  these  strolling  players  also  enacted  what  were  called 
*^  Sottises,"  half  buffoonery,  naif  sentiment,  but  which  finished  by  giring 
rise  to  jests  which  -  even  scandalised  a  public  accustomed  at  that  primi- 
tive epoch  to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 

In  1548  a  great  revolution  took  place  in  theatrical  matters.     As  taste 
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improved,  the  brioging  forward  the  Deity  and  Satan  on  the  stage  was 
felt  to  be  an  impropriety,  and  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  were  expelled 
from  the  Hospital  of  the  Trinity,  but  were  permitted  to  erect  a  theatre, 
upon  the  condition  that  they  should  only  enact,  in  parliamentary 
language,  pieces  the  subjects  of  which  were  *<  profane,  leg^,  and 
honest." 

The  members  of  the  fraternity,  who  professed  great  piety,  and,  indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  considered  themselves  as  kind  of  rivals  to  the  priest- 
hood, were  indignant  at  this  treatment,  but  as  they  had  made  a  good 
deal  of  money  during  the  hundred  and  forty-six  years  that  they  had 
exercised  their  profession  from  father  to  son,  they  succumbed  to  the  par- 
liamentary edict,  and  purchased  the  hotel  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  for 
their  future  performances.  It  must  also  be  noticed  that  they  had  them- 
selves introduced  profane  subjects  on  the  boards  previous  to  the  edict, 
notoriously  *'  Electra,"  translated  from  Sophocles,  by  Laaare  Bai^ 
and  "  Hecuba,  or  the  Fall  of  Troy."  These  works  constituted  a  first  tran^- 
tion  from  the  sacred  mysteries  and  moralities  to  profane  plays.  Printing 
had  been  invented,  the  epoch  of  the  renaissance  of  letters  had  come  wi^ 
Francis  I.,  books  were  less  scarce,  and  ideas  turned  towards  the  theatre 
of  the  ancients.  It  was  the  aurora  of  a  new  day  in  dramatic  literature. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  were  first  translated,  then  imitated,  and 
finally  people  became  courageous  enough  to  create  pieces  on  subjects  not 
previously  treated  of. 

Lazare  Baif,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  ancient  tragedies  on  dte 
French  stage,  was  an  abbe,  a  counsellor  of  parliament,  a  master  of 
requests,  and,  bstly,  an  ambassador  at  Venice  in  1538.  Jean  de  la 
Taille  de  Bondaroy  was,  on  his  side,  the  regenerator  of  comedy.  They 
were  followed  by  Jodelle,  La  Rivey,  and  Villon,  who  constitute  epochs  in 
the  history  of  the  French  drama.  Jodelle  was  honoured  with  the  pro- 
tection of  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX. ;  the  first  made  him  a  present  of 
five  hundred  ffolden  crowns  on  the  production  of  his  tragedy  of 
"  Cleopatra."  nonsard  and  other  poets,  who  constituted  what  has  been 
called  the  French  Pleiad,  had  the  unfortunate  idea  of  reviving  an  ancient 
Bacchanalian  festival  in  honour  of  the  said  Jodelle,  accompanied  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  deer.  The  festivity  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  impiety, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Pleiad  escaped  punishment.  Jodelle 
was  more  remarkable  for  licence  in  thought  and  style  than  for  literary 
merit.  One  of  his  pieces  is  entitled  **  La  Mascarade,  Momerie  ou  Muette, 
Pantomime  ou  Piece  Dramatique."  Jean  de  la  Rivey  was  almost  one  of 
the  first  to  compose  original  comedies  in  prose.  In  a  scene  in  *'  Les 
Esprits,"  in  five  acts,  an  old  man  is  introduced  who  believes  that  spirits 
have  taken  possession  of  his  house.  Regnard  made  use  of  the  same  idea 
in  his  "  Retour  Impr^vue,"  played  at  the  Fran9ats  in  1700.  In  another 
scene  there  occurs  a  monologue  by  a  miser,  who  has  been  robbed  of  his 
money,  of  which  Moli^re  availed  himself  largely  in  the  fourth  act  of  his 
*'  Avare."  Villon  was  most  celebrated  for  his  farces ;  one  of  these, 
**  L'Avocat  Pathelin,"  obtained  so  marked  a  success,  that,  after  having 
been  played  for  a  century,  it  was  remodelled  by  Brueys  in  1706,  to  meet 
a  more  exacting  taste,  and  it  still  remains  in  the  repertory  of  the  Th^&tze 
Fran9ais.  Villon's  real  name  was  Francois  Corbeuil,  and  Rabelais 
relates  that,  in  his  old  days  being  at  Poitou,  he  undertook  to  revive,  in 
Poitevine  dialect,  the  Mystery  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Saviour.     Unfor- 
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tanately,  there  was  no  drees  saitable  in  point  of  splendoar  for  the  chief 
character,  so  Villon  applied  to  the  sacristan  of  a  convent  of  Cordeliers, 
who  naturally  refused.  The  actors,  to  revenge  themselves,  surrounded 
the  sacristan  one  day  that  he  was  on  his  mule  going  his  rounds  begging, 
and,  disguised  as  devils,  so  terrified  the  mule  that  the  poor  monk  was 
thrown  off,  amid  the  jeers  of  his  persecutors,  who  shouted  out,  "  H6  !  le 
vilain  !  qui  n'a  pas  voulu  prater  k  Dieu  le  pere  une  pauvre  chape." 

The  Confreres  de  la  Passion  gave  up  their  theatre  at  the  H6tel  de 
Bourgogne,  after  having  realised  large  profits  for  forty  years,  to  a  troop 
of  comedians,  who  constituted  themselves  in  Paris  under  the  authority  of 
the  king.  Thus  it  was  that  the  mysteries  and  moralities  paved  the  way 
to  Greek  tragedy,  Greek  tragedy  to  comedy  and  "  La  Com^die 
Fran9aise,"  and  the  latter  to  the  Th^toe  Fran9ais,  which  dates  its 
modem  existence  from  the  21st  of  October,  1680,  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Moliere. 

In  the  year  1600,  the  numbers  of  those  who  frequented  the  per- 
formances at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  underwent  so  g^eat  an  increase, 
that  the  company  divided  itself  into  two,  one  of  which  took  up  its  quarters 
in  the  Marais,  at  that  epoch  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris.  Fifty  years 
afterwards  Moliere  formed  a  third  company. 

Robert  Gamier  succeeded  to  Jodelle.  His  style  was  far  from  perfect, 
his  ideas  were  extravagant,  and  his  situations  unnatural ;  but,  like 
Racine  in  his  day,  he  was  a  poet-moralist,  and  he  denounced  with  talent 
and  vigour  the  vices  of  the  epoch — pride,  envy,  bigotry,  and  cruelty.  If 
in  his  '*  Hippolyte"  we  see  a  Phedre  without  shame,  very  different  from 
the  Phedre  of  Racine,  we  must  remember  that  Gamier  lived  under 
Henry  II.,  Racine  under  Louis  XI Y.  The  French  theatre  was  not 
as  yet  purified.  "  Les  Amours  de  Th^s^e  et  de  Dejanire'*  of  Gerard  de 
Yivre  concluded  with  the  marriage  of  Theseus  and  Dejanira,  which  was 
all  very  proper,  but  what  was  less  so  were  the  last  words  of  the  actor  to 
the  audience :  "  Messieurs,  n'attendez  pas  que  les  noces  se  fassent  ici,  vu 
que  le  reste  se  fera  la  dedans.'* 

Hardy,  the  most  fecund  of  all  dramatic  poets,  since  the  number  of  his 
pieces  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  seven  hundred,  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  epoch  between  1588  and  1630.  Some  thirty  or  forty  of  his  plays 
have  come  down  to  the  present  time.  There  are  often  good  verses  and 
pleasant  fancies  in  them,  but  a  sad  want  of  unity  in  regard  to  time  and 
place,  and  much  of  the  prariency  characteristic  of  the  age.  In  "  La 
Force  du  Sang,"  L^ocadie,  the  heroine,  is  carried  away  by  Don  Alphonse. 
In  the  second  act  she  is  repudiated.  In  the  third  she  gives  birth  to  a 
so^  who,  before  the  act  is  concluded,  is  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  la 
the  fourth  act  Don  Alphonse  recognises  his  son  ;  and  m  the  fifth  weds 
Leocadie.  One  of  his  plays,  <*  Theagene  et  Chariel^e,''  was  divided  into 
eight  days,  of  five  acts  each. 

The  length  of  his  pieces  made  the  public  say  that  he  gave  them  an 
equivalent  for  their  money.  This  was  all  the  more  trae,  as  the  prices 
for  a  pit  seat  were  at  that  epoch  five  sous,  and  ten  for  the  boxes.  In 
1699)  the  price  for  the  pit  was  raised  one  sou,  and  for  the  boxes  two; 
and,  in  1716,  it  was  still  further  increased,  by  a  tax  levied  for  the  Hdtel 
Dieu.  At  this  epoch  the  performances  began  at  two  p.ii.,  and  concluded 
at  half-past  four.  People  dined  at  twelve.  There  were  no  lanterns,  no 
carriages,  much  mud,  and  plenty  of  thieves.     Until  1630,  the  intervals 
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between  the  scenes  were  filled  up  with  ehonises,  after  that  year  by  instm* 
mental  music.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  orchestra  does  not 
play  in  our  own  times  between  the  acta.  The  profits  of  a  dramatic 
autnor  were  at  the  same  epoch  a  ninth  of  the  actual  returns — ail  expenaea 
and  taxes  being  deducted. 

The  period  of  transition  between  the  old  school  and  that  inaugurated 
by  Comeiile  comprised  many  dramatic  writers  of  talent,  but  more  that 
were  either  incompetent  or  ridiculous.  In  the  **  Alboin,  ou  la  Vengeance 
Trahie,"  by  Chrdtieu,  a  Norman  poet,  the  widow  of  Alboin,  obliged  to 
wed  the  royal  murderer  of  her  husband,  poisons  the  nuptial  cup  and  pre- 
sents it  to  the  tyrant,  who  remarks,  "  That  wine  is  not  good.'*  *^  It  ia 
your  taste  that  is  changed,"  interpolates  the  lady.  '*  Ah  I  how  it  boib 
m  my  poor  stomach,'^  continues  the  king.  *<  That  is  not  strange,"  quoth 
the  queen ;  "  it  is  the  bad  that  is  changing  for  your  good.**  *'  Alas  1  it 
is  poison."  '*  What  do  you  say,  Grands  Dieuz  ?**  *^  I  am  poisoned." 
"  You  are  mad."  "  Unless  you  drink  the  remainder,  I  shall  think  so." 
'<  I  am  not  thirsty,"  quietly  remarks  the  queen.  *'  Oh,  dangerous  woman, 
you  shall  drink  it  forthwith."  "  I  drank  some  as  I  brought  it,  and  my 
thirst  is  extinguished."     '^  You  must  drink,  though 

Mechante  louve,  oavre  ta  bouclie  infame 
MaUieureux  est  celui  qui  se  fie  a  sa  femme.*' 

The  last  verse  comprised  apparently  the  whole  moral  of  the  piece. 

A  kind  of  tragic-«omediee  with  choruses,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
^<  Moralities,*'  used  still  to  be  performed  at  this  epoch,  now  and  theo, 
especially  in  the  proyinees.  Thus  one  Nicholas  Soret  had  *'  Le  Martjie 
Sanglant  de  Saint  Cecile,  et  I'Election  DiYine  de  Saint  Nicolas  i 
TArcheT^h^  de  Myre"  performed  at  Rheims  in  1606  and  1624.  At 
this  epoch,  also,  such  pieces  as  were  not  tragic  were  called  ^'  pastorales," 
and  this  custom  remained  in  vogue  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeentib 
century,  although  many  of  the  so-called  pastorales  were  really  comedies. 
The  source  from  whence  they  were  derived  was,  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
the  *^  Astr6e,"  a  celebrated  poetical  romance  of  exceeding  length,  which 
was  commenced  by  Durfe,  and  completed  by  Baro,  his  secretary.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  the  **  Cloreste,  ou  les  Comediens 
Rivauz"  by  the  latter,  that  the  celebrated  duellist  Cyrano,  having  for- 
bidden the  actor  Montfieury  to  appear  on  the  stage  for  a  month,  and 
seeing  him  at  his  vocation  on  the  boards,  called  out  to  him  from  the  pit 
to  withdraw,  or  that  he  would  cut  off  his  ears.  Montfleury  was  obliged 
to  obey  the  bully.  <*  That  rascal  is  so  fat,"  said  Cyrano  of  the  actor, 
**  that  he  takes  advantage  of  the  fiict  that  one  cannot  beat  him  all  xo|nd 
in  one  day." 

Pierre  du  Ryer  made  himself  a  name  as  dramatic  author  in  the  he* 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  of  his  verses  were  above 
mediocrity,  and  were  even  quoted  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  who  had  been 
led,  by  his  love  for  Madame  de  Cb&tillon,  to  war  against  the  throne 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  '*  Pour  obtenir  un  bien  si  grand,  m 
precieux,  j'ai  ^it  la  guerre  aux  rois,  je  I'eusse  £aite  aux  dieux." 

The  stage  had  not,  however,  even  at  this  epoch,  been  cleansed  of  its  pru- 
riency, and  there  occur  many  scenes  in  Ryer*s  plays  more  fit  for  an  open- 
air  exhibition  in  China,  than  for  a  civilised  people.     It  was  not,  indeed, 
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until  Corneille  wrought  a  total  revolution  in  dramatic  literature,  and 
introduced  a  due  regard  for  decency  and  propriety,  that  crudities  of 
expression  and  cynicisms  of  situation  were  discarded  from  the  stage,  or 
were  not,  indeed,  considered  essential  to  the  success  of  a  piece*  Mairet, 
to  judge  by  examples  given  by  M.  A.  du  Casse,  from  his  <*  Sylvie,"  his 
'^  Due  d*Os8one,^'  and  his  '^  Silvanire/'  although  a  writer  of  some  merit, 
took  extraordinary  licenses  in  this  respect.  Scud^ry,  one  of  the  most 
proli6c  and  popular  dramatic  authors  who  preceded  Corneille,  was  more 
careful,  but  still  of  infinitely  bad  taste.  Boissin  de  Gattardon,  who  be* 
longed  to  the  same  epoch,  even  exceeded  in  the  barbarity  of  his  language 
anything  that  had  gone  before.  One  cannot,  indeed,  says  M.  du  Casse, 
understand  in  the  present  day  how  there  ever  could  have  been  a  public 
who  could  have  tolerated  such  monstrous  things  as  were  performed  in  its 
presence.  Expressions  and  situations  which  would  not  now  be  permitted 
for  a  moment  were  at  that  epoch  accepted  as  matters  of  course,  and  as  the 
most  simple  things  in  the  world. 

Three  worthy  Parisians,  Gauthier-Gargnille,  Gros  Guillaume,  and 
Turlupin,  acquired,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  seventeenth,  so  great  a  reputation  for  parodies  and 
farces,  that  their  pieces  gradually  became  known  by  the  name  of  one  of 
the  trio,  and  were  designated  as  '^  Turlupin ades."  The  majority  of  the 
pieces  so  designated  were  nothing  better  than  a  play  upon  words,  with 
eqnivocal  jests,  but  they  took  wonderfully  with  the  F^&risians.  ''But 
after  all,"  says  M.  du  Casse,  *'  this  is  not  so  very  surprising,  for  are  there 
not  in  the  present  day  in  France  open-air  stages  (tr^taux  de  saltim- 
banques),  in  which  'paillasses'  and  'jocrisses,'  the  modem  '  Turlupins,' 
attract  vast  crowds  at  every  fair?" 

The  trio,  Garguille,  Guillaume,  and  Turlupin,  were  journeymen  bakers 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Laurent;  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1563,  when  the  idea 
came  into  their  doughy  pates  that  they  were  in  possession  of  transcendent 
abilities  as  actors.  They  set  to  work  to  compose  pieces,  or  fragments  of 
pieces,  with  ideas  of  wmt  was  comical  which  were  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  public  accepted  these  coarse  facetiae  with  roars  of  laughter,  and  their 
reputation  baring  soon  extended  itself,  the  whole  metropolis  disputed  the 
privilege  of  attending  at  their  representations. 

Gauthier-Garguille  played  the  parts  of  schoolmasters,  pedagogfues,  or 
philosophers,  according  to  the  piece,  dressed  in  suitable  costume,  and  he 
declaimed  verses  or  sung  songs  composed  by  himself  for  these  peculiar 
characters,  as  he  represented  them  in  his  own  mind — ^half  caricature,  half 
absurd  notions  of  the  personages,  which  somehow  or  other  pleased  the 
crowd  vastly. 

Gros  Guillaume  was  so  fat  that  he  was  supported  by  two  waistbands, 
which  made  him  look  like  a  barrel  with  hoops.  The  characters  which  he 
selected  to  represent  were  mostly  persons  of  a  peculiarly  sententious,  self- 
opinionated  nature — ^persons  who  deemed  themselves  wise  in  their  own 
generation,  and  who  endeavoured  by  their  manners  and  language  to  con- 
vey tile  impression  that  such  was  the  case.  He  did  not  wear  a  mask,  as 
was  still  the  custom  at  that  epoch,  but  he  covered  his  face  with  flour,  and 
that  in  so  dexterous  a  manner,  that  when  propounding  his  wise  saws  he 
would  whiten  the  face  of  the  person  he  was  conversing  with.  It  is  said 
that  this  poor  fellow  was  suffering  from  an  internal  complaint,  and  that 
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he  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  sacoess  from  his  having  to  utter  his  comic 
platitudes  whilst  in  the  agonies  of  physical  pain. 

Turlupin*s  faYourite  cnaracters  were  those  of  valets,  intriguers^  and 
swindlers,  and  he  threw  much  life  and  energy  into  his  performanoes. 
He  was  the  clown  of  the  party,  and  to  be  a  successful  clown  requires 
great  readiness  and  zeal. 

These  three  men  hired  a  small  tennis-yard  at  the  gate  of  St.  Jacques, 
at  the  entrance  of  what  was  at  that  time  the  Fosse  de  TEstrapade.  Here 
they  constructed  a  kind  of  theatre  with  painted  sails  by  way  of  scenery, 
and  they  gave  two  performances  every  day,  one  in  the  afternoon  and  one 
in  the  evening,  twelve  deniers  being  paid  for  admission. 

Their  success  was  so  great,  that  the  actors  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne 
complained  to  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  of  the  three  mountebanks,  as  they 
called  them,  and  said  that  their  rivalry  wrought  them  an  exceeding  pre- 
judice. Richelieu,  who  considered  himself  to  be  not  merely  an  authority 
in  matters  dramatic,  but  also  a  dramatic  author,  summoned  the  trio  to 
perform  a  iurlupinade  in  his  presence  in  an  alcove  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
at  that  time  Palais  Cardinal.  They  imagined  a  piece  in  which  Gros 
Guillaume  represented  the  wife,  and  Turlupin  a  choleric  husband.  The 
latter  was  about,  sword  in  hand,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  his  better  halC 
when  the  wife,  to  appease  him,  reminded  him  of  a  "  soupe  auz  chouz" 
which  she  had  concocted  for  him  the  previous  evening.  At  this  precious 
reminiscence  the  sword  fe^l  from  the  husband's  hands,  and  Turlo^in 
exclaimed,  <<Ah!  the  old  woman  has  taken  me  on  my  weak  side;  the 
fat  of  that  soup  still  lingers  around  my  heart.**  Richelieu  was  so  mudi 
amused  at  this  grotesque  representation,  that  he  took  the  part  of  the  trio 
against  the  actors  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  and  said  the  best  thing 
they  could  do  would  be  to  incorporate  them  into  their  company,  for,  with 
their  aid,  people  would  not  always  leave  their  theatre  in  so  gloomy  a 
mood  as  was  generally  the  case. 

The  facetious  trio  of  bakers  having  thus  become  acknowledged  artuts, 
they  were  admitted  by  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  as  part  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  but  so  great  a  distinction  became  their 
ruin.  One  day  Fat  William  had  the  misfortune  to  turn  a  magistrate,  who 
was  afi^ted  with  nervous  twitchings,  into  ridicule.  The  puUic  roared  at 
the  parody,  but  the  magistrate  did  not  like  being  laughed  at  on  the 
stage ;  it  affected  his  judicial  dignity,  and  brought  down  his  official  im- 
portance to  the  level  of  the  burlesque.  So  the  ubree  Turlupinaders  were 
forthwith  arrested,  and  consigned  to  durance  vile.  This  unexpected  result 
of  their  sorry  jests  had  a  tragical  conclusion.  Garguille  and  Turlupia 
managed  to  make  their  escape,  and  Fat  William,  was  in  consequence,  for 
better  security,  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon.  This  so  affected  his  spirits, 
or  possibly  his  health,  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  grief  felt  by  the  two  other  members  of  the  inseparable  trio  was  so 
great,  that  they  both  followed  him  to  the  grave  the  same  week.  They 
had  no  pupils,  and  no  successors.  The  Turlupinades  of  the  real  Turiapia 
perished  with  the  trio  in  1634,  but  the  name  remained,  and  M.  du  Casse 
remarks  that  for  one  Gros  Guillaume,  one  Garguille,  and  one  Turlupin  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  are  in  the  nineteenth  a  thousand  clowni 
incessantiy  engaged  in  performances  of  quite  as  questionable  taste  and  as 
broad  humour  as  in  olden  times,  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  f&te  or  fair  in 
France. 
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CARDINAL    WISEMAN. 

IN  MEKOBIAM. 
BY  NICHOLAS  MICHBLL. 

Advebsb  opinion !  cast  no  shade 

On  virtue's  sun-illumined  skies ; 
Let  not  harsh  comment  e'en  by  foes  be  made, 

When  an  illustrious  and  a  good  man  dies. 

We  mourn  a  scholar,  one  who  deeply  drunk 
The  lucid  stream  of  Greek  and  iloman  lore. 

Who  from  mist-piercing  science  never  shrunk, 
But  all  her  marvels  would  explore ; 

Whose  great  commanding  mind  ranged  varied  themes, 

From  philosophic  truths  to  fancy's  £:eams ; 

Yet  was  he  in  bis  teachings  mild. 

And  humble  as  an  unlearnt  child ; 

Church  honours  on  his  head  were  showered. 

And  midst  the  loftiest  prelates  still  he  towered. 

Yet  ne'er  he  passed  the  poor  man  by 

With  haughty,  unobservant  eve. 

And  Sorrow  ne'er,  unmoved,  beheld. 

And  never  alms  from  Want  withheld; 

At  noble  deeds  his  soul  would  ever  glow. 

More  glad  warm  praise  than  censure  to  bestow ; 

None  said,  "  False  honours  unto  thee  belong ;" 

And  none  could  murmur,  ''Thou  hast  done  me  wrong.' 

Thus  for  a  Wiseman,  snatched  from  earth. 

They  mourned  throij^hout  the  land. 

And  friend  with  foe  joined  hand. 
Sorrowing  in  common  for  departed  worth. 
The  Irish  peasant,  in  his  hut  of  clay, 
Looked  sad  of  heart  that  day. 
When  it  was  told — his  soulliad  passed  away ; 
And  men  of  ancient  blood  and  fame 
Pronounced  with  si^hs  his  reverend  name ; 
And  priests  and  bishops,  when  they  heard, 
Praver  for  his  soul  to  God  preferr'd. 
And  wept  amid  the  flocks  to  teU 
Gone  the  kind  shepherd  they  had  loved  so  well : 
There  was  a  sigh  on  Englana's  throne, 

For  bigotry  doth  sit  not  there ; 
Yes,  many  a  heart  he  made  his  own. 

And  none  spake  ill  where  all  did  sorrow  share. 

A  gorgeous  pageant  for  the  dead  to-day — 
A  solemn  Eequiem  for  the  sainted  soul — 

Religion,  now  your  grandest  pomp  display, 
l£isic,  your  strains  of  deepest  pathos  roll ! — 

Thev  gathered  in  that  church,*  and  gloom 

Had  made  it  like  a  sunless  tomb ; 

*  The  Boman  Catholic  church,  Moorfldda. 
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No  rays  thioiigli  windows  entranoe  found. 
Black  hangings  reiled  each  object  round ; 
The  li^ta  that  finom  the  ceiling  hnng» 
The  tapers  that  pale  lostre  flung. 
Only  impressiye  made  the  **  dim  serene," 
By  showing  faint  that  sombre  scene. 
A  mighty  concourse  crowded  there, 

Silent  spectators — men  of  fame, 
And  mazrr  a  woman,  high-bom,  fair — 

From  fast  and  West  they  came ; 
From  many  a  foreign  shore. 

To  gaze  on  this  ust  rite, 

Whose  grandeur  awed  their  sight. 
And  honour  him,  not  needing  honour  more. 

The  church  was  hushed ;  a  hundred  tapers  burned 

Around  the  Tclvet-covered  bier; 
Arms,  gold-^mbUzed,  the  eve  discerned. 

And  slept,  for  ever  closed  his  hiffh  career. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  the  churcnman  here : 
Priests,  canons,  bishops,  clothed  in  robes  of  lace. 

And  copes  of  satin  fold, 

And  mitres  tricked  with  ^Id, 
Qleamed  like  rich  waves  which  sonset  beams  enchase. 

With  noiseless  step  and  slow, 

Bright-glittering  row  on  row, 

Up  to  the  altar  now  they  came, 

And,  viewed  behind  the  tapers'  flame. 
Each  with  a  sternly-sad  and  solemn  mien, 
They  looked  unearthly  in  their  dazzling  sheen. 

The  Bequiem-mass  is  surging  now 

In  waves  of  melody  around. 
Voices  that  make  the  spirit  bow 

To  that  soul-conqueror — sound : 
And  then  in  notes  long-drawn  and  slow. 
The  chant  doth  sink  and  wail  in  woe ; 
Kwrie  EUiton  !  on  the  air 
Floats  like  a  spirit  mourning  there  i 
ChrUU  JSMson  !  sadly  falls 
And  moans,  death's  dirge,  along  the  walls ; 
Then  Dies  ira  follows  grand. 
Like  sea-roll  on  some  rockv  strand. 
The  hymn  sublime  of  treiubling  praise. 
Which  voices  to  God's  mercy  raise. 
But  soon  the  incense  floats  above 
The  bier  of  him,  whose  soul  of  love 
Mounts  too  on  high,  and  water  blest 

Is  sprinkled  on  the  gor^us  pall, 

WhQe  voices  softly  swell  and  fall — 
"  Great  Pastor,  from  thy  labours  rest !" 
"  0  God !"  the  notes  are  heard  to  roU,  . 
"  B«ceive  our  much-loved  Brother's  soul  !** 
More  gently  still  they  melt  around, 
A  thin-dniwn  thread  of  wailing  sound. 
And  faint  in  silence  deep  as  death, 
While  heart-touched  hearers  hold  their  breatii — 

"  BeceiYC  our  Brother's  soul  !*' 
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COTTON    POSSIBILITIES. 
Br  Alexarbvr  Andbews. 

xzyn.  AST)  XXV  m. — java  aitd  batavia. 

Dr.  J.  T.  LiMBUBG  Bbouweb  asserted  before  a  meeting  conirened  by 
the  Deportmeot  of  Trade  in  Rotterdam,  on  December  5,  1861,  that 
"  cotton  might  be  had  in  Java  at  a  price  to  compete  profitably  with  that 
of  the  British  Indies.'*  He  believed  that  <<  most  of  the  soils  of  Java,  if 
cultivated,  would  yield  an  abundant  crop.**  His  opinions  are  in  the  mun 
supported  by  the  "  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  the  Dutch 
Indies,"  published  by  Van  Kampen,  of  Amsterdam.  The  New  Orleans 
and  Sea  Island  kinds  seem  the  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
come  in  at  a  year  old  as  a  second  crop,  after  the  rice  has  been  gathered, 
but,  when  of  more  than  one  or  two  years'  growth,  they  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  insects.  The  Javanese  are,  however,  reported  to  be  an  indolent 
people,  and  whether  cotton  could  be  successfully  grown  in  Java,  with  the 
aid  of  free  labour  only,  appears  to  be  a  moot  question,  which  a  company 
of  gentlemen  of  high  commercial  position  in  Holland  have  set  themselves 
to  solve  by  distributing  superior  seed,  introducing  improved  appliances  for 
ginning,  packing,  &c,  purchasing  cotton  from  the  natives,  and  distri- 
buting prizes  amongst  successful  cultivators. 

In  Batavia  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Dutch  Trading  Com- 
pany, and  here  the  Egyptian  seems  to  be  the  favourite  seed.  Florida  has 
also  been  sown  with  success,  as  well  as  Orleans. 

XXXI. — SIWOAPOBE. 

PemambuGO  cotton  was  grown  in  Singapore  by  Sir  Jose  d'Almeida,  but 
with  indifferent  success,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  want  of  a  regular  mon- 
soon. The  pods  were  allowed  to  open  and  dry  on  the  plants  before  being 
gathered,  and  thus  they  became  discoloured  by  the  rain  and  by  a  glutinous 
exudation  from  the  seed.  The  remedy  for  this  is  said  to  be  an  earlier 
collection  of  the  pods — as  soon  as  they  bursty  indeed — and  the  drying  of 
them  by  means  of  the  sun  and  hot  air,  after  they  have  been  picked.  But 
labour  is  so  expensive  in  Singapore  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
cultivation  of  any  but  the  most  valuable  kinds  would  be  remnaerative;  but  ■ 
a  limited  quantity  of  Sea  Island  might  be  grown  between  the  nutmeg- 
trees,  where  it  is  said  to  do  well. 

XXX.  AJTD  XXXI. — ^BCAUBITIUS  AND  MADAOASOAB. 

Sugar  has  become  so  entirely  the  staple  of  Mauritius,  that  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  probability  of  cotton  displacing  it ;  hot  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  island  have  distributed  seed  among  its  depen- 
dencies, with  a  view  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  such  of  them 
as  are  suitable.  When  we  speak  of  the  '^  dependencies"  d  Mauritiofl, 
our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  if  they  are  not  very  important  they  are 
very  numerous.  In  a  return  made  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1826,  we  find  sixty-eight  '*  isles"  and  forty  **  islets"  enumerated  as 
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subject  to  the  goTernment  of  the  island.  The  principal,  however,  are 
Rodrigues,  lying  in  19  deg.  of  sonth  latitude,  the  Scycl^es  group  of 
thirty  islands,  lying  between  8  deg.  88  min.  and  5  deg.  45  min.  of  sooth 
latitude,  the  Chagos  group  of  forty-four,  ranging  between  5  deg.  21  min. 
and  7  deg.  15  min.,  and  the  Amirantes  group  of  eleren,  between  4  deg, 
59  miu.  and  6  deg.  12  min.  Cotton  of  a  very  superior  quality  was  at 
one  time  grown  in  the  Seychelles  and  Amirantes  groups,  but  on  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  it  was  superseded,  except  in  so  much  as  was  re- 

Suired  for  domestic  consumption,  by  cocoa-nuts.    The  inhabitants  are  in- 
olent  French  Creoles,  or  half-castes,  demoralised  by  the  rum  which  thej 
produce,  and  for  the  distillation  of  which  only  they  cultivate  the  sugar- 
cane, and  their  exports  are  cocoa-nuts  and  oil,  tortoiseshell,  sugar-bags, 
oranges  (of  very  nne  flavour),  and  straw  hats.     With  such  a  population, 
and  their  wants  so  few  and  so  easily  supplied,  it  is  not  likely  that  without 
the  introduction  of  British  enterprise  and  Coolie  labour  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  this  archipelago  will  be  systematically  entered  upon.    The  latter 
have  been  already  brought  down  in  small  numbers  from  India.  Mauritius 
itself,  when  a  French  colony,  sent,  in  1790,  three  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  fine  cotton  to  France,  and  Mr.  Morris  states  that  in  the  Seychelles 
group  of  islands  alone  '*  there  are  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  available 
for  the  growth  of  every  kind  of  cotton,  from  the  finest  Sea  Island  to  the 
cotton  required  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  commerce."  Mr.  Caldwell,  Crown 
Interpreter  of  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  in  the  postscript  to  a  report  which 
we  shall  have  to  quote  in  reference  to  Madagascar,  says  of  the  Seychelles 
Isles  :  "  I  should  add  that,  in  1859,  I  was  sent  on  board  H.M.S.  Zyi?x, 
as  commissioner,  to  visit  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius.    I  paid  an  official 
visit  to  the  Seychelles  Islands,  which  grow  some  of  the  finest  cotton  in 
the  world,  ana  where  it  was  formerly  largely  cultivated.     I  believe  here, 
also,  would  be  a  valuable,  though  somewhat  limited,  field  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  of  great  fineness  and  very  long  staple." 

Of  Madagascar  and  the  prospects  of  a  supply  of  cotton  from  that  some- 
what exclusive  country,  Mr.  Caldwell  speaks  nopefully.  He  considers  that 
the  island  is  *'  eminently  adapted  for  the  production  of  a  large  scale  of 
cotton,  probably  very  similar  to  the  American  variety,  as  the  marshy  soil 
near  the  sea-coast  resembles  much  the  descriptions  usually  given  of  the 
swamps  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  (late)  United  States.  I  have  not,*' 
he  continues,  *'  a  sample  of  their  raw  cotton  just  now,  but  I  can  speak 
distinctly  as  to  the  manufactured  article." 

But  notwithstanding  the  tenns  of  enthusiasm  in  which  Mr.  Caldwell 
speaks  of  the  enlightened  views  and  liberal  policy  of  Ring  Radama  II. 
and  his  officers,  we  fear  that,  if  the  prospects  of  cotton  supply  from 
Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  be  remote,  those  of  Madag^car  are  so  in 
an  indefinite  degree.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  soil,  and  even  soil 
and  climate,  for  cotton  growing  are  not  difficult  to  find,  it  is  the  combi- 
nation of  soil,  climate,  and  cheap  labour  which  is  somewhat  rare — and  on 
the  subject  of  labour  Mr.  Caldwell  is  silent.  Coolies  might  be  found  to 
go  cheerfully  to  Mauritius,  where  they  have  always  been  kindly  treated; 
but  Madagascar  does  not  bear  so  good  a  character  for  hospitality  and 
fraternal  feeling. 
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XXXII. — CHINA. 

Cotton  19  grown  in  China  orer  some  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is 
the  staple  production  of  the  level  ground  around  Shanghae.  In  fact,  the 
very  word  "  cotton"  is  derived  from  the  Chinese,  the  principal  cotton- 
fields  of  the  western  portion  of  the  empire  lying  in  the  province  of  **  Kho- 
ten."  It  is  there  called  "  mie-wha,"  or,  in  other  dialects,  *'  min-fa,"  and 
is  the  Gossypium  herbaceum  of  botanists,  being  a  branching  annual  of 
one  to  four  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  from 
August  to  October  prbducing  flowers  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  which 
remain  open  only  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  they  perform  all  the 
functions  allotted  to  them  by  nature,  and  rapidly  shrivel  up  and  decay, 
the  seed-pod  maturing  quickly,  when  the  outer  coating  suddenly  bursts 
asunder  and  displays  the  seeds  lying  in  a  bed  of  pure  white  cotton.  To 
the  north  of  Shanghae  a  yellow  variety  of  the  same  species  abounds,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang  and  near  the  city  of  Poo-shung.  The 
soil  of  this  vast  plain  is  a  strong  rich  loam,  manured  by  the  Chinese  with 
the  mud  taken  out  of  the  numerous  canals,  ponds,  and  ditches  of  the 
country,  which  is  spread  over  the  land  early  in  April,  and  consists 
of  a  compound  of  rotten  reeds,  long  grass,  and  water-plants,  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil  which  the  heavy  rains  have  washed  down  from  the 
uplands.  The  land  is  prepared  by  the  buffalo  plough  and  three- pronged 
hoe,  and  the  seed  is  then  sowed  broadcast,  and  trodden  in  by  bands 
of  labourers.  In  some  instances,  when  the  wheat  harvest  is  late,  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  the  cotton  seeds  in  with  the  wheat,  but  it  generally  suc- 
ceeds the  wheat  crop.  Heavy  rains  generally  follow  the  sowing  season, 
and  the  cotton  sown  makes  its  appearance  above  the  earth,  and  begins  to 
grow  vigorously  and  rapidly. 

The  Chinese  bestow  great  labour  and  pains  upon  their  cotton-flelds, 
frequently  going  over  them  thinning  them  out,  if  sown  too  thickly, 
loosing  the  earth  about  the  roots,  and  hoeing  and  weeding  the  ground. 
This  attention,  combined  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  generally  re- 
warded by  immense  crops.  The  operation  of  picking  has  to  be  performed 
rapidly,  as  the  pods  are  continually  bursting,  and,  if  not  gathered  imme- 
diately, the  cotton  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  damaged  or  spoiled.  The 
farms  being  mostly  small,  the  farmers*  own  families  generally  carry  out 
this  work,  and  Mr.  Fortune,  in  his  "  Tea  Districts  of  China,"  published 
in  1853,  tells  us  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  "three,  or  even 
four,  generations"  busily  picking — ^from  the  white-haired  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather,  carrying,  perhaps,  for  the  seventieth  season,  the  produce 
into  his  bams,  down  to  the  little  children,  who  bring  out  their  goats,  with 
bags  slung  across  their  backs,  to  bear  the  cotton  home.  When,  with  the 
blessing  of  a  dry  autumn,  it  has  all  been  gathered  in,  it  is  brought  out  on 
every  fine  day  and  spread  upon  hurdles  raised  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  be  dried  by  the  sun.  This  is  frequently  a  long  process,  beine 
subject  to  interruptions  from  the  weather,  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  completed, 
the  seed  is  separated  from  the  cotton  by  a  simple  contrivance,  consisting 
of  a  wheel  with  two  rollers,  which  sucks  in  the  cotton  and  rejects  the 
seed  ;  the  former  is  then  despatched  to  market,  and  the  latter  saved  for 
next  year's  sowing.  '*  Early  in  the  fine  autumnal  mominffs,"  says  Mr. 
Fortune,  **the  roads  leading  into  Shanghae  are  crowded  with  bands 
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of  Coolies  from  the  cotton  fiEurms,  each  with  his  bamboo  across  his 
shoulders,  and  a  large  sack  of  cotton  slung  from  each  end.  With  these 
they  huiry  into  the  town  for  the  purpoee  of  disposing  of  diem  to  the 
merchants,  who  have  numerous  warehouses,  from  whi^h  tfaej  send  the 
cotton  to  the  other  proTinces  of  the  empire.  These  CoolieSy  or  smstt 
fitrmers  (for  many  of  them  bring  their  own  produce  to  maricet  them- 
aelTes),  are  Tery  independent  in  their  dealinci.  Having  veached  the  first 
warehouse^  the  cotton  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Bkerekaot,  lAo  is 
asked  what  price  be  intends  to  gire  for  that,  particular  quali^;  ami 
should  the  sum  offered  be  below  the  owner's  expeetatiooSy  he  immediately 
shoulders  his  load  and  walks  away  to  anothMr  merchant  At  this  aesMa 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  along  the  streets  near  the  sides  of  the  rifer 
where  the  cotton  warehouses  are,  owing  to  the  large  qoantities  of  this  com- 
modity, which  are  daily  brought  in  from  the  oocmtry.  It  is  boii|;ht  up 
by  the  large  cotton  merchants,  who  empty  it  out  in  ibm  warehouses,  ana 
then  re-pack  it  in  a  neat  and  compact  manner  before  it  is  conveyed  oq 
board  the  junks." 

The  Chinese  cotton  is  peculiariy  pure  and  soft^qnalities  partly  pro- 
duced by  a  kind  of  winnowing  process  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Bong 
spread  out  on  a  table,  the  string  of  an  elastic  bow  is  passed  under  it>  and 
is  60  manipulated  by  the  workmen  that  the  cotton  is  tossed  in  the  air,  and 
the  fibre  is  by  this  means  separated  without  injury,  while  the  dust  and  ail 
impurities  are  also  carried  off. 

Sir  John  fiowring,  in  his  ^  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands,"  spesks  in 
the  widest  terms  of  the  capabilities  of  China  for  producing^  cotton.  He 
says  :  ^^  Tbe  capabilities  of  British  India  are  great,  and  the  elements  of 
success  are  there ;  but  the  capabilities  of  China  are  vastly  greater,  and  I 
believe  that,  as  in  two  or  three  years  China  was  able  to  send  raw  silk  to 
the  value  of  ten  millions  sterling  into  the  market,  and  immediately  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  European  supply,  so  to  China  we  may 
hereafter  look  for  a  boundless  supply  of  raw  cotton.  She  now  dotbes 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  her  people  from  her  own 
cotton-fields.  The  prices  in  China  are  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  those  ot 
India,  that,  though  they  allow  an  importation  to  the  value  of  two  or  three 
millions  sterling  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  importations  into  the 
nortiiem  are  scarcely  known.  The  quality,  the  modes  of  cultivstbn,  of 
cleaning,  and  of  packing,  are  all  susceptible  of  great  improvements." 

However,  with  the  vast  population  spread  over  the  Chinese  Empiie, 
we  entertain  very  faint  hopes  of  China  producing  for  many  years  to  come 
a  surplus  supply  of  cotton  beyond  her  own  wants,  or  beeonung  an  ex- 
porting country  to  those  of  Europe. 

XXXIII.   AKD  XXXIV. — BURMAH  AND  PSOU. 

The  King  of  Burmah,  "  Alaung-b'hu-ra  the  Conqueror,"  a^*^'^  * 
letter,  in  1757,  to  King  George  the  Second,  written  on  a  sheet  of  the 
purest  gold,  enriched  with  the  very  finest  rubies,  proposing  the  o;>emDg 
up  to  Englaod  of  the  western  half  of  China  through  his  majestys 
dominions.  That  letter,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  never  reached  its 
destination,  nor  was  its  fate  ever  discovered.  The  King  of  Bunnah^ 
then  addressed,  in  official  intercourse,  as  "  His  Imperitd  Majesty  vbo 
blesseth  the  noble  city  of  Ava  with  his  presence,  emperor  of  emperor 
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and  excelliDg  the  kinffs  of  the  Ewt  and  the  West  in  glory  and  honoory 
the  clear  firnament  of  virtue,  the  fountain  of  jastioe,  the  perfection  of 
wisdom,  the  lord  of  charity,  and  protector  of  the  dUtressed ;  the  first 
ntioTer  in  the  sphere  of  greatness,  ever  wise  in  council,  ▼ictorioos  in  war ; 
who  feareth  none,  and  is  feared  by  all ;  centre,  of  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  aea;  lord  proprietor  of  gold  and  silver,  of  rulues^  of 
amber,  and  of  all  precious  jewels ;  favoured  by  Heaven  and  honoured  fay 
men ;  the  lord  of  power  and  riches,  whose  brightness  dbines  through  tfalie 
world  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  whose  great  name  will  be  preserved  in 
perpetual  memory,"  &c.  &c.  At  or  about  this  time  the  exports  of 
cotton  from  Bnrmah  reached  thirty  miUions  of  pounds  annuaBy,  and 
more  recently,  Burmah  exported  to  China  alone  four  millions  of  pounds^ 
and  to  Chittagong  and  Bengal,  vi&  ihe  Arraoon  Mountains,  a  like  quan* 
tity*  But  when  the  English  took  possession  of  Pegu,  the  ponulatioa 
withdrew,  and  the  small  portion  lef^  (short  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
fiouls)  grouped  itself  along  the  course  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Delta^  and  cotton  gave  way  to  rice. 

In  1860,  another  sovereign  of  Bnrmah,  Mendoon-Men,  the  ninth  in 
succession  from  the  magnificent  Alaung-b'hu-ra  of  the  Golden  Empire^ 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  endorsed  by  his  '*  Egga- 
Maha-Thinapadi-Aye-baing"  (which  stands  for  minister  of  ^plomacy), 
to  a  somewhat  similar  e&ct ;  but,  alas !  the  cmce-splendid  empire  was  shorn 
of  its  fairest  porticm,  and  Pegu,  with  its  port  of  Rangoon,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Though  the  country  is  as  capable  as  it  ever  was 
of  forming  one  vast  cotton-field,  and  though  the  Irrawaddy  still  runs  as 
it  ever  did  from  three  hundred  miles  out  of  the  interior  down  to  the  port 
of  Rangoon,  "  the  bold  peasantry,  a  country's  pride,"  is  lost.  Labour  is 
ao  extravagantly  dear,  that  we  are  assured  "  a  day's  work  now  and  again 
is  as  much  as  the  people  care  for."  But  it  is  not  so  much  with  a  view 
of  reviving  the  cotton  cultivation  in  Burmah  and  Pegu  that  we  include 
them  in  this  series  of  papers,  as  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  them  out  as 
the  direct  road  to  the  western  half  of  China,  from  which,  with  such 
facilities  as  they  would  open  up,  a  large  supply  might  possibly  be  drawn 
-—sooner  or  later.  At  presenl^  the  cotton  grown  in  Burmah  goes  in  a 
contrary  direction,  being  transported  by  pony  caravans  into  those  parts 
of  China  where  cotton  is  not  cultivated. 

XXIV. — FEBSUL. 

On  the  2nd  Sha'ban,  1277  (answering,  in  the  Christian  form  of 
computation,  to  the  11th  of  February,  1861),  his  Excellency  Mirsa 
Ja'  fer  Khan,  ambassador  from  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  the  court  of  Saint 
James's,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
declaring  that  the  province  of  iLhuzistan  (better  known  as  ^'Persian 
Axabia")  u,  <'  from  the  circumstances  of  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  die  fer* 
tility  of  its  soil,  the  number  of  its  rivers — ^as,  fat  instance,  the  Kerkha 
or  Karan,  the  Jearahi,  Behbaban,  && — better  adapted  than  the  afore- 
named countries  (Zanguebar,  or  Australia,  and  India) — that  it  is,  in  fiust, 
the  very  best  place  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton — from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Luristan,  Arabistan,  and  Behbaban,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  the  Shattu-F-Arab."  Bat  his  excel- 
lency does  not  say  that  cotton  is,  or  ever  has  been,  grown  there  to  ai^ 
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«xtent-'H>nly  sogar ;  hence  its  ancieDt  name  of  Khnnstan,  or  '^  Sugar* 
land.**  So,  without  at  all  questioning  the  truth  of  his  excellence's  state- 
ment, we  pass  with  mater  con6dence  to  the  report  of  her  Majest^s 
minister  in  Persia  to  we  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  in  1861 : 
*'  Persia  produces  excellent  cotton,  and  the  Kaghaai,  or  best  kind,  from 
Isfahan,  is  aeclared  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  best  American*  The  cotton 
of  Mazandaran  comes  next,  and  is  but  little  inferior  to  American, 
Isfahan  cotton  of  the  second  class,  called  *' Jarkubafa/'  is  very  mock 
better  than  that  from  Khurasan,  though  inferior  to  the  cotton  of  Mazan- 
daran. The  cotton  of  Kashan  and  that  of  Rum  may  be  classed  fourth 
and  fifth  ;  and  the  Khurasan  or  Semeran  cotton,  with  which  the  factory 
is  supplied,  ranks  last  of  all.  As  all  the  six  kinds  of  cotton  are  grown 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Shah,  and  the  factory  is  also  h'ls  property,  and 
as  the  cost  of  manu&cture  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  cotton,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  worst  sort  should  be  sent  to  the  factory. 
Expense  of  carriage  cannot  be  the  reason,  for  though  IsfisJian  is  eleven 
stages  distant,  and  Semeran  but  seven,  Kum  is  only  four  stages  oBl,  and 
Kashan  but  six.  The  value  of  Semeran  cotton  is  (in  1861)  only  flDor 
kuans — three  shillings  and  eightpence-hal^nny  the  ptid  of  thirty-six 
pounds,  while  that  of  Masandaran  is  worth  eleven  k^ans — ^ten  shillings 
and  a  penny  farthing  per  p{id,  and  best  Isfahan  fifteen  k6ans — ^thirteen 
and  nmepence-halfpenny.  The  Bussian  Company  buys  Masandaran 
cotton,  as  beinc"  of  excellent  quality  and  nearest  at  nand ;  and  they  take 
all  the  cotton  Uie  province  can  supply.  Of  course,  the  thread  produced 
at  the  factory  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind ;  and,  while  there  is  a  waste  of 
one-sixth  of  the  cotton  there  used,  the  waste  upon  Masandaran  cotton  b 
only  one-fourth.  The  total  cost  of  the  factory  to  the  present  day  is 
reckoned  at  little  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  tomans---eqniva]ent  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling — while  the  returns 
have  been  altogether  inconsiderable.  This  result  is  siud  to  be  in  psit 
owing  to  peculation.  M.  Pankoff,  the  manager  of  the  factory,  has  just 
gone  home  in  disgust,  leaving  his  salary,  twenty-two  months  in  airear, 
to  be  recovered  hereafter." 

A  manufacture  *'  nursed"  by  government  officials  in  Persia-— or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  in  any  part  of  the  East — will  survive  just  as  long  as 
a  bantlbg  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  thieving  nurse  at  home,  and 
will  attain  about  as  vigorous  a  g^wth,  so  that  we  may  safely  predict  that 
the  experiment  of  manufacturing  the  cotton  in  Persia  will  he  abandoned; 
but,  even  then,  we  opine  that  the  cotton  of  Persia,  unless  the  cultivation 
be*  very  much  extended,  will  naturally  find  its  way  to  Russia,  and  be 
forestalled  long  before  it  gets  to  the  English  markets;  and  though  it 
should  not  be  intercepted,  its  quality  and  condition,  we  are  told,  vnll  not 
place  it  in  that  position  in  the  competition  with  the  produce  of  other 
countries,  that  will  repay  the  cost  of  growth  and  transit  The  seed  of 
some  of  the  better  kinds  may  be  useful  for  testing  on  congenial  soih^ 
and  that,  we  believe,  is  a  more  ready  article  of  commerce  than  the  fibre. 

XXXVI. — ^ABTSSmiA . 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Krapf,  speakiujp^  of  Westen  Abyssinia,  writes:  ^'I 
met  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  camels  carrying  loads  of  cotton  to 
Wechni  and  as  ftr  as  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  I  think  that 
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district  alone  could  supply  England  vrith  cotton  till  some  other  proper 
places  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  have  been  found  out.  These  people 
do  chiefly  live  upon  the  cotton  trade.  I  travelled  through  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  level  country,  where  nothing  but  cotton-shrubs 
were  to  be  seen.  The  camels  would  bring  the  cotton  to  Abu-Harras, 
-whence  it  would  be  shipped  on  the  Nile."  The  cotton  of  ELalabat  is 
described  as  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  quantity  produced  at  present  in  that  district,  or  which  it  might  be 
capable  of  producing,  were  increased  encouragement  and  ^Eusilities  given. 

XXXVII. SYRIA. 

The  cotton  at  present  grown  in  Syria  is  of  an  excellent  colour,  but  so 
Tery  short  in  staple  as  to  be  of  low  value  in  the  English  market.  It  is 
an  exotic ;  and  in  some  districts  it  is  an  annual,  whilst  in  others  it  is 
perennial.  Its  cultivation  has  decreased  of  late  years,  and  Sessamee  seed 
lias  superseded  it  in  many  parts  of  Syria.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  low  price  it  commanded  in  the  market,  it  being  sold  at  Beyrout  for 
fourpence,  fivepence,  and  sixpence  per  pound.  Moreover,  the  cotton  has 
to  be  transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  mules,  over  very  bad  roads, 
at  a  cost  of,  in  some  cases,  a  penny  per  pound.  The  implements  both 
for  cleaning  and  packing  the  cotton  are  of  a  very  primitive  character, 
and  cause  great  waste,  without  doing  the  work  effectually  after  all.  Then, 
again,  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  stand  in  the  way  of  an  extension  of  this  cultivation.  The  common 
cotton  of  the  country  can  be  picked  and  left  to  ripen  afterwards,  whereas 
the  long-stapled  cotCOn  which  it  has  been  sought  to  introduce  would  re- 
quire to  be  picked  as  it  ripened,  and  the  gathering  would  therefore  ex- 
tend over  three  or  four  weeks.  At  present  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a 
day  appointed  for  picking  the  cotton  all  at  once,  in  order  that  no  man 
may  trespass  upon  another's  land;  and,  as  the  whole  crop  is  thus  picked 
in  two  or  three  days,  it  is  the  practice,  as  soon  as  the  picking  is  over, 
to  turn  the  cattle  into  the  cotton-fields.  Then,  again,  tne  government 
imposts,  in  the  shape  of  tithe,  export  duties,  &c.,  are  very  heavy.  In 
I860,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Messeri's  Hotel,  Constantinople,  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  cotton  in  Syria,  and  a  half-promise  was  got 
from  the  government  that  the  export  duty  should  be  '*  altered,"  but  it 
iras  stated  that  the  tithe  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  deal  with. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  discouragement  to  cotton-growing  in  Syria 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  land.  The  government,  to 
whom  all  the  lands  belong,  will  neither  sell  them,  nor  let  them  on  long 
leases,  nor  offer  any  inducement  to  the  tenants  to  lay  out  money  in  im- 
proving them  ;  nor  will  they  afford  any  encouragement  or  help,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  occupiers  who  might  be  desirous  of  introducing  this  new 
branch  of  cultivation.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  large  a  tract  of 
country,  lying  within  the  cotton  zone,  and  in  every  way  suitable  for 
growing  superior  cotton  to  almost  any  extent,  should  be  used  for  crops  so 
much  less  profitable ;  but  the  chill  hand  of  government  stays  all  private 
enterprise,  instead  of  lending  it  a  little  help  and  assistance;  and  we  fear 
that  the  day  is  yet  £ftr  distant  when  more  enlightened  views  will  prevail, 
and  Syria  be  permitted  to  take  her  proper  place  among  exporting 
coimtnes. 
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Book  the  First. 

the  bobde&  eagle. 

chapter  iv. 

*^  L'AHTICO  TALOBB  yOH  M  AKCOK  MOBTX." 

Hays  you  ever  travelled  io  the  Principalities  ?     If  not — go. 

God  forbid  that  they  should  be  better  governed,  they  would  be  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  no  time.  They  may  be  ruinous  to  themselvei 
very  probably,  and  a  nest  of  internecine  discord  for  Elastern  Europe;  but 
they  are  dehghtful  for  the  wanderer,  and  the  bird  of  passage  should 
surely  have  one  solitude  lefib  wherein  to  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  fboL 
Begions  where  the  refined  tortures  of  the  Poet  cannot  reach ;  where  dons 
and  debts  can  be  defied  and  forgotten  across  the  stretch  of  those  dense 
pine-woods  which  sever  you  from  the  rest  of  mankind;  where  a  summoot 
to  appear  as  a  co-respondent— -what  a  delicate  word  that  is,  fancy 
Arthur  using  it  to  designate  Launoelot !— cannot  come  to  bore  pron; 
where  the  only  highway  to  your  quarters  is  a  rapid  surging  riva  with  a 
timber-raft  driftug  down  it ;  where,  whirled  along  by  gipsy  horses  and 
gipsy  drivers  through  vast  wooded  tracks,  you  halt  and  wake  with  a  plea- 
sant wonder  to  find  yourself  in  the  broad  streets  and  squares  of  a  populous 
city,  where,  though  you  are  not  more  geographically  ignorant  than  your 
brethren,  you  had  not  the  haziest  notion  that  a  city  stood,  and  whose 
very  name  yon  do  not  know  when  you  hear  it,  waking  at  the  cessation  of 
the  horses'  gallop  and  the  gipsy  Automedon's  shouts,  to  open  your  eyes 
upon  the  clear  Moldavian  or  Walladiian  night,  with  the  sound  of  muse 
from  some  open  casement  above*  Regions  such  as  these  are  the  Princi- 
palities, and  I  for  one  would  keep  them  so,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Dneister,  from  the  Straits  of  Otranto  to  the  Euzine,  for  the  refuge  of 
necessitous  soUtaires  who  have  a  screw  on  the  Tur^  a  case  in  the  D.  C, 
an  inconvenient  connexion,  a  tiresome  run  upon  them  from  the  public,  or 
a  simple  desire  for  a  paradise  where  a  woman  will  not  follow  them,  where 
letters  will  not  come,  where  the  big  game  districts  are  unbeaten,  and  the 
deep  woods  and  wild  valleys  as  yet  unsketched  and  unsung. 

Through  the  Principalities — well  known  to  him  when  Greece  was  in 
disorder  or  Servia  seething  in  disquiet — Fulke  Erceldoune  traveUed  in  as 
brief  a  time,  from  the  early  dawn  when  he  had  left  Paris  en  route  for 
Turin,  as  mail  trains,  express  specials,  rapid  relays  of  horses,  and  swift 
river  passages  could  take  him  across  Tyrol  and  Venetia,  Alps  and  Car- 
pathians, Danube  and  Drave,  calling  at  Belgrade  with  despatches,  and 
pushing  straight  on  for  Moldavia.  Every  mile  of  that  wild  and  unworn 
way  was  as  familiar  to  the  Queen's  messenger  as  the  journey  between 
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Loadoa  and  Parifl  is  fiuniliar  to  other  men.  Where  steam  had  not  yet 
peaetiatedy  and  there  was  no  choice  bat  between  poetaag  and  the  saddle, 
Eroeldoune  usually  rode ;  if  the  roads  were  level,  and  the  route  nnsiefady, 
he  would  take  the  luxurious  rest  of  a  *^  messenger's  carriage,"  and  poet 
through  the  nights  and  days ;  but,  by  prefiBrence,  hard  riding  carried  him 
over  most  of  his  ground,  with  pace  and  stay  that  none  in  the  aervioe 
could  equal,  and  which  had  made  the  Arabs,  when  their  horses  swept  to- 
gether through  the  eastern  sunlight,  toss  their  knees  aloft,  and  shout, 
**  JFazzial  FazztaT'  with  applause  to  the  Giaour.  He  rode  so  now, 
when,  having  passed  direct  m>m  Belgrade  across  the  lower  angle  of 
Transylvania,  and  crossed  the  Garoathian  range,  he  found  himself  &irly 
set  towards  Moldavia,  with  only  a  hundred  miliM  or  so  BM»re  kit  between 
him  and  Jassy,  which  was  his  destination. 

The  PiincifMility  was  in  ferment ;  Church  and  Civil  Power  were  in  con- 
flict and  rival^ ;  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Snssia  were  all  disturbing 
themselves  met  the  affiurs  of  this  out-of-the-way  nook,  concetfing  that 
with  Greece  in  insurrection,  and  Italy  in  a  transition  state,  and  poor 
Poland  quivering  afresh  beneath  her  bonds,  even  Moldavia  might  be  the 
match  to  a  European  conflagration,  and  open  up  the  scarce-healed  Eastern 
question;  and  an  English  envoy  was  then  at  Jassy,  chaiged  with  a  special 
mission,  to  whom  the  despatches  which  Eroeldoune  bore  carried  special 
instructions,  touching  on  delicate  nuitters,  from  the  -F.  O.,  and  of  utmost 
moment  to  the  affairs  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  to  the  part 
which  would  be  played  by  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  success  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Athens,  Hun- 
gary, or  Venetia.  This  one  little  bag,  with  the  arms  of  England  on  the 
seal,  and  the  all-important  instructions  within,  was  all  that  he  carried 
now  ;  slung  round  his  neck  and  across  his  chest  by  an  undressed  belt  of 
chamois  leather.  He  rode  ak>ne  through  the  rich  pine- woods ;  his  moun- 
tain guides  he  had  dismissed  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians;  in  riding  no 
one  could  keep  the  pace  up  with  him,  unless  in  the  deserts,  and  he  had 
gone  alone  through  the  most  dangerous  defiles  and  thief-infested  passes  all 
over  the  world,  caring  for  no  othor  defence  than  lay  in  his  holster  pistols. 
He  had  been  stopped  two  or  three  times,  once  by  the  "  Bail-up !"  of  Tas- 
manian  bushrangers,  once  by  a  Ghoorka  gang  in  Northern  India,  once 
by  a  chiefibain  who  levied  black  mul  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Mace- 
donia, but  his  shots  had  always  cleared  him  a  passage  through,  and  he 
had  ridden  on  with  no  more  loss  than  the  waste  of  powder  and  ball.  He 
was  too  well  known,  moreover,  in  both  hemispheres,  to  be  molested,  and 
the  boldest  hill  robbers  would  have  cared  as  litUe  to  come  to  dose 
quarters  with  one  whose  strong^  had  become  proverbial,  as  to  get  them- 
selves into  trouble  by  tampering  with  the  State  courier  of  a  great 
power. 

It  had  been  a  splendid  day,  and  it  was  just  upon  its  dose  as  he 
went  through  the  forests  at  a  stretching  gallop,  his  mare,  a  pure-bred 
Syrian,  scarcdy  touching  the  ground  as  she  swept  along,  swift  as  a 
greyhound  or  a  lapwing.  The  air  was  heavily  scented  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  firs ;  the  last  lingering  rays  of  light  slanted  here  and  there  across 
the  moss  through  the  dark  fanlike  boughs,  cone-laden ;  the  aisles  of  panes 
stretched  in  endless  and  innumerable  lines  of  forest  paths,  scarce  ever 
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trodden  save  by  the  wild  boar,  or  the  charcoal-burner,  barely  mora 
human  than  the  brute ;  and  in  the  rear,  to  the  weetward,  towered  the 
grand  Carpathians,  with  their  black,  rugged  mountains  reared  upward 
in  the  purple  sunset,  the  granite  guard  of  the  Magyar  fatherland. 

Now  and  then,  at  rare  intervals,  a  little  hamlet,  buried  in  the  recesses 
of  the  forest,  where  the  few  wretched  women  wore  the  Turkish  yashmik, 
spoke  of  Moldavia,  or  he  came  on  a  camp  of  the  naked  wild-eyed  gipsies 
of  the  country;  but  as  evening  closed  io,  and  Erceldoune  rode  into  a 
narrow  rocky  defile,  which  is  the  nearest  passage  through  dense  pine 
solitudes,  even  these  signs  of  human  life,  in  its  most  brute  phase^  e^ised 
wholly.  There  was  only  the  rapid  ring  of  his  Syrian's  boon,  given  bock 
by  a  thousand  hollow  echoes,  as  he  swept  down  the  ravine,  with  the  high 
precipitous  walls  of  rock  rising  on  either  side,  while  the  river  thundered 
and  foamed  beside  him,  and  the  trees  closing  above-head  made  it  well- 
nigh  dark  as  night,  though  beyond,  the  summits  of  the  Hungarian  ^ange 
were  still  lit  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  gleaming  goldbn  on  their 
eternal  snows.  Sittine  down  in  his  saddle,  with  his  eyes  glancing,  rapid 
and  unerring  as  a  soldier's,  on  either  side  where  the  shelving  tocks 
reared  upwara  in  the  gloom,  Erceldoune  swept  along  the  defile  at  a  pace 
such  as  the  blood  horses  of  the  desert  alone  can  reach — the  surging  of 
the  dashing  torrent  at  his  side — the  winds  rising  loud  and  stormy  among 
the  black  pine-boughs  above — the  intense  stillness  and  solitude  around, 
that  are  only  felt  in  the  depths  of  a  forest  or  the  hush  of  a  mountain- 
side. 

These  were  what  he  loved  in  his  life :  these  nights  and  days  of  loneliness, 
of  liberty,  of  rapid,  vivid  action,  of  a  grand  freedom  alone  with  all  that 
was  wildest  and  freest  in  nature,  under  no  law  but  the  setting  and  ri»ng 
of  the  sun,  riding  onward,  without  check  or  pause,  a  fresh  horse  ready 
saddled  when  the  jaded  one  drooped  and  slackened ;  these  were  whst 
suited  the  haughty  freedom,  the  passionate  need  of  liberty,  thtf  zest  to  do 
and  dare,  the  eagle-love  of  solitude  ingrained  in  his  Border-blood,  and 
as  latent  in  him,  the  last  of  the  Erceldounes,  as  in  the  chieftains  of  his 
name  when  they  had  charged  at  Flodden,  or  harried  the  marches  in 
their  King's  defiance. 

The  pressure  of  his  knees  sufficient  for  her  guidance  without  curb  or 
spur,  the  Syrian  scoured  the  winding  ravine,  fleet  and  sure  of  foot,  as 
though  the  rocky  and  irregular  ground  had  been  a  level  stretch  of  sward, 
her  ears  pointed,  her  pace  like  the  wind,  all  the  blood  and  mettle  there 
were  in  her  roused ;  she  knew  her  master  in  her  rider.  Dashing  onward 
through  the  gloom  thus,  fleet  as  a  greyhound,  suddenly  his  band  checked 
her ;  his  eyes  had  seen  what  hers  had  not.  Thrown  back  on  her  haunches 
in  the  midst  of  her  breathless  gallop,  she  reared  and  stood  erect;  another 
than  Erceldoune  she  would  have  hurled  senseless  to  the  earth ;  he  sat 
motionless,  as  though  horse  and  man  were  cast  together  in  bronae;  Acros 
the  narrow  and  precipitous  path  lay  the  felled  trunk  of  a  pine  blocking  the 
way,  a  barrier  of  fearjful  danger  had  the  mare  struck  her  breast  against  it 
in  the  gloaming  in  the  full  sweep  of  her  topmost  speed.  She  reared  erect, 
and  stood  so  for  a  second,  her  rider  in  his  saddle  firm  as  on  a  rock— a 
sculptor  would  have  given  ten  years  of  his  life  to  have  caught  and  fixed 
that  magnificent  attitude ! — then  she  came  with  a  crash  down  on  her  fore 
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feet,  held  in  by  the  iron  hand  upon  her  bridle,  while  up  from  the  black 
barricade  of  the  levelled  pine  pointed  the  gleam  of  half  a  dozen  rifles,  the 
long,  lean  barrels  glistening  in  the  twilight,  as  through  the  silence  there 
pealed  in  French  the  brigand  charge — "  Stand  and  deliver !" 

They  lay  in  ambush  waiting  him ;  the  barren  rocks  towering  straight 
on  either  side,  the  dense  fir-boughs  shutting  out  the  light,  while  before 
him  and  behind  him,  swarming  up  from  the  brushwood  that  had  covered 
them,  glistened  the  lean,  hollow  tubes  of  the  rifles,  and  the  hoarse  shout 
of  arrest  was  pealed  back  by  the  echoes. 

•*  Your  papers !  or  we  fire  !" 

And  the  steel  barrels  covered  him  front  and  rear,  while  the  challenge 
rang  out  in  a  rich  thorough-bred  voice. 

Swift  as  lightning  his  eyes  swept  over  the  levelled  rifles  and  numbered 
them— eight  against  one ;  rapid  as  the  wind  he  drew  his  pistol  from 
his  holster  and  fired  among  them  ;  a  shrill  shriek  pierced  the  air;  a  man 
reeled  headlong  down  into  [the  gorge  of  the  river  foaming  below;  and 
without  breath,  without  pause,  Erceldoune  put  the  Syrian  at  the  leap, 
trusting  the  rest  to  her  desert  blood,  facing  the  levelled  death-deakrs 
full  in  the  front.  The  gallant  beast  deserved  his  faith ;  she  rose  point- 
blank  at  the  barricade,  her  ears  laid,  her  legs  gathered  for  the  spring, 
and  leapt  with  one  mighty  bound  the  great  pine-barrier  and  the  glitter- 
ing line  of  ^  steel.  She  landed  safe; — a  second,  and  he  would  have 
swept  onward,  distancing  all  shot  and  defying  all  pursuit;  but  with 
a  yell  that  rang  from  rock  to  rock,  the  glistening  barrels  she  had 
overleapt  and  cleared,  covered  her;  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles  echoed 
through  the  pass,  three  balls  pierced  her  breast  and  flanks,  bedding 
themselves  where  the  life  lay,  and  with  a  scream  of  piteous  agony  the 
Syrian  threw  her  head  upward,  swayed  to  and  fro  an  instant,  and  fell  be- 
neath him — dead.  He  sprang  from  the  saddle  ere  her  weight  could 
crush  him,  and,  with  his  back  against  the  ledge  of  granite,  turned  at  bay ; 
hope  he  had  not,  succour  there  could  be  none  in  those  dense  mountain 
solitudes,  those  wastes  of  vast  unpeopled  pine-woods ;  Fulke  Erceldoune  in 
that  hour  had  but  one  thought — to  sell  his  life  dearly,  and  to  save  his 
papers. 

The  echo  of  the  shots  rang  in  quick  succession  on  the  stillness,  pealed 
back  by  the  hollow  reverberations  of  the  rocks ;  his  fire  was  deadly,  and 
another  fell  stone  dead.  His  assailants  seemed  to  seek  to  disarm,  but  not 
to  slay,  as  they  covered  him  with  their  rifles,  crouching  beneath  the 
boughs  and  brushwood  of  their  barricade  to  avoid  his  aim,  for  it  was  hot, 
dose,  mortal  work  there,  in  that  narrow  choked  defile ;  and  Erceldoune, 
with  his  back  against  the  granite,  and  his  Syrian  at  his  feet  between  him 
and  his  foes,  had  the  strength  and  the  fury  of  a  legion,  now  that  his 
wrath  was  up  in  all  its  might,  and  the  blood- thirst  wakened  in  him.  A 
shot  broke  his  right  arm  above  the  wrist ;  it  fell  useless  at  his  side. 
He  laughed  aloud : 

^*  Cowards !  why  don't  you  hit  through  the  lungs  ?" 

And,  as  he  changed  his  pistol  into  his  lefl^  hand,  he  raised  it,  and  the 
man  who  had  shot  him  fell  with  a  crash — a  bullet  through  his  brain.  He 
could  not  load  again  ;  his  arm  was  broken,  his  hand  powerless,  and  the 
hoarse  yell  of  men,  infuriated  to  be  defied,  and  at  their  comrades*  loss. 
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surging  up  with  its  hoUow  menace  toodA  him,  toM  lam  his  naintttes  were 
xuimb«red»  as  one  oj  elooe  grated  on  the  night  air  from  five  veiees ; 
in  Romm^  in  Fren»,  in  Yeoetiao,  in  Hangarian; — ^▼aried  tongoesy  bet 
one  summons  alone. 

^  Your  papers  or  joor  Kie !     I>eatfa,  or  sarrender  !** 

There  was  a  moment's  hush  and  panse ;  they  watted  fer  their  owBaes 
to  do  their  work  without  the  bloodshed  that  they  shirked  from  eaatioe 
and  from  wisdom,  not  from  humanity ;  and  at  that  instant  die  aoooo, 
shed  through  one  break  in  the  blaek  pme  roofing  aboTO-head,  poured  its 
light  through  the  pass.  Round  him  in  a  half-circle,  broken  from  their 
harrieade  imd  ambush  now  that  his  fire  was  spent,  pressed  his  anrwiaTinj, 
their  faces  masked  by  tbe  crape  drawn  orer  them,  their  rifles  coTering 
him  with  pitiless  purpose.  With  his  baek  against  the  granite  wall,  with 
his  right  arm  hangmg  broken  and  powerless,  with  the  dead  maie  lying  at 
his  feet,  the  sole  impotent  barrier  between  him  and  the  cross-fire  levied 
at  him,  stood  Erceldoone,  reared  to  his  full  height,  motionless  as  though 
he  were  a  statue  of  bronze,  a  look  upon  his  face  before  which  the  bold^ 
though  they  held  his  life  in  their  hands  and  at  their  mercy,  quailed  and 
paused. 

^'  Death,  or  surrender !" 

The  summons  hissed  through  the  silence  with  a  deadly  meaning,  s 
hoarse  snarl  such  as  the  slot-hounds  give  when  the  stag  holds  them  long 
at  bay.  Erceldoune  stood  erect,  his  eyes  looking  calmly  down  on  iht 
semicircle  of  the  long  shining  lines  of  steel,  each  of  whose  hollow  tubes 
carried  his  death-warrant :  in  that  supreme  hour  when  he  tasted  all  the 
bittemess  of  death  he  was  unmoved  and  serene  ;  he  knew  how  he  should 
save  his  trust  and  his  pi^Ders,  though  he  knew  that  his  life  must  pay  the 
forfeit.  He  looked  on  the  leveli^  rifles,  and  a  smile  passed  over  his 
face ; — ^they  had  brought  eight  against  one! — it  was  a  <fistincti<m,  at 
least,  to  take  so  much  killing. 

*'  The  devil  will  never  give  in!"  swore  with  savage  Hungarian  oaths 
the^arthest  of  the  band.  "  Seize  him,  and  bind  him  ! — we  don't  want 
his  Uood." 

**  Take  the  papers,  and  gag  him.  Carl  is  right;  we  want  them,  not 
him,"  muttered  another,  in  whose  Southern  German  the  keen  ear  of  him 
whose  life  they  balanced  caught  the  foreign  accent  of  a  Galician. 

One  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  gang  laughed — a  rolling,  mellow, 
harmonious  laugh,  which  thrilled  through  the  blood  of  Erceldoune  ss 
menace  and  challenge  had  never  done;  he  had  heard  it  a  few  mghto 
before  in  the  gaslit  sdon  of  the  Parisian  caf^. 

^'Basta,  bMta!  '  Too  many  words,  my  masters!'  Kill  iJie  Border 
Eagle,  and  strip  him  afterwards !  His  beak  won't  peck  when  he's  abot 
down!" 

^^Pace,  paeeT  muttered  a  milder  Sicilian.  "The  English  go- 
vernment will  make  the  fiend's  own  row  if  he  is  murdered.  Give  Urn 
his  choice ;  we  only  want  ^  despatches." 

"  The  papers  then,  or  we  fire  !'^ 

The  moon  shone  clearer  and  whiter  down  into  the  ravine,  whaie  thej 
pressed  nearer  and  nearer  till  the  half-circle  of  steel  flittered  ekwe 
against  him,  the  points  within  a  yard  of  his  breast;— and  he  who  in  the 
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Caf(§  Minnit  had  lameaied  so  wMy  tfae  proflaie  fate  of  the  violet  bonhonfl, 
pTMied  closeet  of  alL  On  the  haughty  repose  of  Erceldoune's  &ce  and 
sttitode  no  change  came ;  there  wae  a  proud  disdain  in  the  dark  wrath 
of  his  eyes  and  &  smile  that  still  lingered  on  his  lips — that  was  all  i — 
disdain  for  the  eoward  caution  of  his  assassins,  the  womanish  cruelty 
which  compassed  him  with  such  timoroos  might  of  numbers,  fearing  one 
man  unarmed  and  wounded! 

'*  Death,  or  surrender!" 

Theory  echoed  again,  loud  and  hoarse  now  as  the  hound's  bay,  baffled 
and  getting  furious  for  blood. 

His  form  was  reared  against  the  rock,  his  left  arm  pressed  against  his 
breast,  holding  to  him  the  royal  despatches;  his  eyes  looked  down  upon 
them  steadily : 

And  while  his  voice,  calm  and  unfiJtering,  gave  the  word  of  command 
for  his  own  death-volley,  with  a  swift,  sudden  gesture,  unlooked-for  and 
unarrested  by  them,  he  lifted  his  left  arm,  and  hurled  far  away  through 
the  gloom,  till  they  sank  with  a  loud  splash  into  the  bed  of  the  swollen 
rushing  river,  the  white  bag  of  the  English  despatches ; — ^lost  for  ever  in 
the  deep  gorge,  and  whirled  on  into  darkness  with  the  passage  of  the 
foaming  waters,  where  no  hand  could  reach  and  no  foe  could  rob  them. 

And  as  the  fierce,  ravenous  yell  of  baffled  force  and  infuriated  passion 
shook  the  echoes  of  the  hills,  the  report  of  the  rifles  rang  through  the 
night  with  sullen,  murderous  peal,  and  Fulke  Erceldoune  fell. 


CHAPTSR  y. 
THE  HBIULDS  OF  DEATH; 

Aix  was  still  in  the  heart  of  the  forest. 

The  snowy  sunmiits  of  the  Carpathians  gleamed  white  in  the  moonlight; 
the  cry  of  the  jackal  or  the  low  growl  of  the  wild  boar,  the  screech  of  the 
owl  or  the  rush  of  the  bat's  wing,  alone  broke  the  silence ;  above  the  dark, 
silent  earth  the  skies  were  cloudless,  and  studded  with  countless  stars,  whose 
radianee  glistened  here  and  there,  through  the  dense  black  shadow,  on 
moss,  and  boulders,  and  dark  cavernous  gorges,  and  foaming  torrents 
plnnginc^  downward  through  the  night.  And  in  the  narrow  channel  of 
the  defik,  with  the  gnarled  pines  above  and  the  waters  roaring  in  their 
pent-up  bed  below,  there  lay  the  stiffened  corpse  ef  the  Syrian  mare,  and 
across  her  body,  bathed  in  her  blood  and  in  his  own,  with  his  head  fallen 
back,  and  his  face  turned  upward  as  the  starlight  fell  upon  it,  was 
stretched  the  Queen's  messenger,  where  they  had  left  him  for  dead. 

The  night  had  swept  on  and  the  hours  stolen  apace,  till  the  stars  had 
grown  large  in  the  heavens,  and  the  morning  planet  risen  in  the  east 
befote  the  dawn ;  and  he  had  lain  there,  lifeless  and  motionless  as  the 
Syrian  beneath  him,  through  all  the  watches  of  the  summer  night 
which  parted  the  sunset  of  one  day  from  the  daybreak  of  the  next  His 
right  arm,  broken  and  nerveless,  was  flung  across  the  neck  of  the  mare, 
as  though,  Arab-like,  his  last  thought  as  he  fell  had  been  of  the  brute- 
friend  whom  he  had  lost,  and  who  had  died  for  him ;  the  blood  had  poured 
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from  a  deep  chest  wound,  till  the  black  veWet  of  his  riding-eoat  was  soaked 
through  and  through,  and  the  mosses  and  the  grasses  were  djed  with 
the  stream  that  bore  his  life  away  ;  his  face  was  stem  and  white,  like  the 
faces  of  the  dead  upon  a  battle-field,  and  only  a  deep-drawn  laboured 
breath,  that  quivered  at  long  intervals  through  all  his  fnime,  showed  that 
existence  had  not  wholly  ceased  with  the  murderous  volley  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  earth,  as  his  own  shot  had  brought  the  kinglj,  fear- 
less strength  of  the  Border  Eagle  reeling  downward  to  his  fate.     Either 
the  aim  of  his  assassins  had  been  uncertain  from  the  fury  of  passioa  with 
which  they  had  levelled  and  fired  when  they  saw  their  errand  baffled*  and 
the  despatches  flung  beyond  all  reach  into  the  gorge  of  the  mountain 
torrent,  or  they  had  been  blinded  by  the  flickering  shadows   of  the 
moon,  and  the  lust  of  their  vengeance  on  him  who  had  offered  up  his  life 
to  defend  his  trust,  for  two  shots  alone  had  touched  him  of  the  five 
which  had  been  fired  at  him.     One  ball  had  pierced  his  breast^  and 
brought  him  down  senseless,  and,  to  all  semblance,  lifeless;  it  had  been 
aimed  by  the  leader  of  the  band  who  had  trifled  vrith  his  ice,  and  monined 
over  the  conserve  of  violets  in  Paris  a  few  nights  before.     The  other 
bullet,  which  had  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and  would  have  shot  him 
straight  through  the  lungs,  had  been  turned  aside  by  the  solid  silver  of  his 
meerschaum,  in  whose  bowl  the  ball  was  bedded,  though  the  force  of  its 
concussion  would  have  stretched  him  insensible  without  a  wound.  He  had 
&llen  as  one  dead,  and  they  had  left  him  for  such  in  the  narrow  defile, 
hastening  themselves  to  Have  the  pine-forest  far  behind  them,  and  put  the 
range  of  the  Carpathians  between  them  and  Moldavia,  taking  their  own 
dead  with  them,  and  plunging  into  the  recesses  of  the  pine-woo£,  where  all 
pursuit  could  be  baffled,  all  detection  defied.  Whether  they  were  mountain 
banditti,  or  masked  nobles,  or  insurgent  conspirators,  those  vast  solitudes 
would  never  reveal,  since  the  dead  would  tell  no  tales  and  bear  no  witness; 
his  assassination,  if  ever  known,  would  be  traced  to  gipsies  or  charcoal- 
burners,  while  the  odds  were  a  million  to  one  that  the  fate  of  the  English 
State  courier  would  never  be  heard  of,  but  remain  in  the  shroud  of  an 
impenetrable  mystery,  whilst  he  lay  in  the  lonely  and  untrodden  ravine, 
till  the  bears  and  the  vultures  lefit  his  bones  to  whiten  unburied  when  they 
had  sated  their  hunger  on  the  sinewy  limbs  and  stately  frame  of  the  man 
who  had  fcdlen  to  save  the  surrender  of  his  honour  and  hb  trust. 

Darkness  closes  thus  over  the  fate  of  many ;  he  is  '*  Missing,"  and  we 
know  no  more. 

As  one  dead,  Erceldoune  had  lain  through  the  long  night-hours 
where  his  assassins  had  left  him  ;  about  him  only  the  shrieking  of  the 
owls,  the  sough  of  the  winds  among  the  pines,  and  the  distant  growl 
of  the  beasts  of  prey,  to  whom  his  assassins  had  trusted  for  the  com- 
pletion and  the  burial  of  their  work.  Weaker  men  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  less  danger  than  he  had  often  brooked  and  passed  through 
scathless ;  and  even  now  the  athletic  life  within  him  refused  to  perish. 
The  flowing  of  the  blood  had  stopped,  a  laboured  sigh  now  and  then 
gave  sign  of  vitality,  though  not  of  consciousness ;  then,  af^r  many 
hours,  a  shudder  ran  through  all  his  frame,  and  his  eyes  unclosed,  look- 
ing upward,  without  light  or  sense,  to  the  starlit  vault  above  ;  the  iron 
strength,  the  prime  of  manhood,  the  dauntless  Border  blood  within  him, 
had  beaten  his  foes  still. 
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He  remembered  nothing. 

The  deep  skies  and  *^  the  stars  in  their  courses"  whirled  giddily  above 
him ;  the  pine-boughs  flickered,  black  phantom  shapes,  before  his  sight ; 
the  sounds  of  the  winds  and  of  the  roar  of  the  falling  torrents  smote  dully 
on  his  ear:  he  had  no  sense  but  of  the  suffocation  of  the  congealed  blood 
upon  his  chest,  and  the  sharp  agony  of  every  breath;  he  wondered  dimly, 
dreamily,  who  he  was,  and  where  he  lay.  An  intense  thirst  parched  his 
throat  and  oppressed  his  lungs — a  thirst  he  suffered  from  without  know- 
ing what  the  torture  could  be — and  the  plunge  and  splash  of  the  torrent  in 
the  gorge  below  filled  his  brain  with  vague  thronging  imag^  of  cool  still 
lakes,  of  rushing  brooks,  of  deep  brown  tarns  among  his  native  moorlands, 
and  through  them  all  he  stood  ever  up  to  the  lips  in  the  cold  delicious 
waters,  yet  ever  powerless  to  stoop  and  taste  one  drop !  The  sweep  of  a 
night-bird's  wing  touched  his  forehead  as  it  flew  low  under  the  drooped 
pine-branches  ;  at  the  touch  consciousness  slowly  and  confusedly  awoke ; 
the  night  ceased  to  whirl  round  him  in  a  chaos  of  shadow,  the  stars 
grew  clear  and  familiar,  and  looked  down  on  him  from  the  dizzy  mists 
circling  above.  By  sheer  instinct  he  sought  to  raise  his  right  hand; 
it  was  powerless  and  broken,  and  as  he  stretched  his  arm  out  he  felt  the 
chill,  stiffened  body  of  his  dead  Syrian,  and  the  glasses  wet  with  her 
blood  and  his  own;  then  thought  and  recollection  awoke  from  the  mists 
of  death,  and  he  remembered  all. 

He  knew  that  he  was  lying  there  wounded  unto  death,  beyond  all 
appeal  for  ud,  all  hope  of  succour,  powerless  to  drive  from  him  the  frailest 
insect  that  with  the  morning  light  should  begin  the  fell  work  of  corrup- 
tion and  destruction,  alone  in  his  last  hour  in  the  solitudes  of  the  vast 
Carpathian  pine- forests,  with  no  companion  save  the  beast  of  prey,  no 
watcher  but  the  carrion  kite. 

Dread  of  death  he  had  never  known ;  there  was  no  such  coward  weak- 
ness in  him  now,  in  his  worst  extremity,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  dying, 
in  the  grandest  years  of  his  strength  and  his  manhood,  slaughtered  by  the 
baseness  of  a  treacherous  assassination,  alone  in  the  narrow,  pent  defile 
where  his  murder  had  been  planned,  and  where  no  human  step  would 
ever  come,  except  it  were  that  of  some  mountain  plunderer,  who  would 
strip  off  the  linen  and  tbe  velvet  that  the  birds  of  prey  had  left  untouched, 
while  he  lay  there  through  summer  drought  and  winter  storm  unburied, 
unlamented^  unavenged.  Dread  was  not  on  him  even  now  in  his  dying 
hour,  but  a  mortal  sense  of  loneliness  that  his  life  had  never  known  stole 
over  him  as  he  wakened  in  the  hush  of  the  forest  night,  paralysed,  power- 
less, strengthless,  felled  in  his  full  force,  slain,  like  the  golden  eagle,  by  a 
single  shot.  The  vast  heavens,  studded  with  their  eternal  stars,  looked 
chill  and  pitiless;  the  dark,  bare  rocks  towered  upward  in  the  moonlight, 
shutting  him  out  from  all  die  peopled  slumbering  world  ;  no  sound  smote 
the  stillness  save  the  distant,  sullen  roar  of  the  brutes  seeking  their  prey, 
and  the  winds  sweeping  through  the  endless  aisles  of  pines ;— he  died  m 
solitude. 

The  night  wore  on ;  a  profound  and  awful  silence  reigned  around,  only 

broken  by  the  growl  of  the  wolves  or  the  scream  of  the  jackal  firom  their 

distant  haunts ;  the  ravening  cry  borne  on  the  wind  of  those  who,  with 

each  second  which  passed  away,  might  scent  blood  from  afar  off,  and 
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track  it  in  their  hunger,  and  come  down  to  rand,  and  tear,  and  deroar, 
finishing  the  work  of  slaughter.  He  heard  that  sullen  ba j  where  he  lay 
all  through  the  night,  acroa  the  dead  Srrian,  motionless ;  he  conld  m 
hare  stirred  a  limb,  diough  the  ^ngs  of  the  wild  boar  hiid  been  at  is 
throat,  or  the  wolves  in  a  troop  been  upon  him.  Hope  or  thought  d 
succour  he  had  none;  he  was  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  mountains,  when 
none  could  come ;  and  he  knew  too  well  the  lore  of  the  desert  and  tb 
camp  not  to  know  that  all  chance  of  life  was  over,  that  his  last  hour  ws 
here,  and  that  if  the  wolf  and  the  bear  did  not  track  him  where  he  lay  be 
would  die  of  the  loss  of  blood  alone;  or  that  if  his  frame  bore  up 
against  the  exhaustion  of  his  wounds  through  the  day  which  woald  scxn 
dawn,  he  would  perish  but  the  more  slowly,  and  the  more  agonisiDglj, 
of  famine  and  of  thirst. 

The  night  wore  on ;  the  stars  grew  large  as  the  morning  drew  near, 
and  his  eyes  gased  upward  at  them  from  where  he  lay  in  the  nsnowpis 
of  the  de61e ;  a  thousand  nights  on  Southern  seas,  in  tropic  lands,  in 
Eastern  aisles  of  palm,  through  phosphor-glittering  waters  while  l^ 
ship  cleft  her  way,  through  the  white  gleam  of  snow  steppes  while  tbe 
sleigh  bells  chimed,  through  the  torchlit  glades  of  forests  whDe  the 
German  boar  was  hunted  to  his  lair,  drifted  to  memory  as  the  stars  sbcu 
down  on  him  through  the  break  in  the  massed  pine-boughs;^-fQr  be  hai 
ever  loved  the  mere  sense  and  strength  of  life ;  all 

the  wild  joys  of  Living,  the  leaping  from  rock  to  rock, 
Tbe  strong  rending  of  boughs  from  the  hr-tree,  the  cool  river  shock 
Of  a  plunge  in  a  pool's  livrng"  water, — the  huat  of  the  bear, 
And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched  in  his  lair ! 

And  he  knew  that  this  glory  of  life  was  dead  in  him  for  ever,  and  that 
when  those  stars  rose  on  another  night,  and  shed  their  brightaess  spoQ 
earth  and  ocean,  forest  and  sea,  his  eyes  would  be  blind  to  their  light 
and  behold  them  no  more,  where  he  lay  stricken  out  from  the  world  of 
the  living. 

The  day  came. 

The  ftunt  light  dawned  in  the  east,  the  darkness  of  the  shadows  wu 
broken  by  the  first  rays  of  warmth,  the  night  birds  fled  to  their  ro(»t, 
and  above  the  clouds  rose  the  sun,  bathing  the  sleeping  world  in  its 
golden  gladness,  and  shining  full  on  the  snow  peaks  of  the  Carpathians* 
The  forest-life  awoke;  .the  song  of  countless  binls  rose  on  the  sileooe,  ^ 
hum  of  myriad  insects  murmured  beneath  the  grasses,  the  waters  of  ioo^' 
merable  torrents  glistened  in  the  sunbeams ; — ^and,  alone  in  the  waking 
and  rejoicing  world,  he  lay,  dying  in  solitude  in  the  dark  defile. 

About  him,  where  never  sunlight  came,  were  dank  grasiei,  blid| 
rocks,  and  the  gloomy  foliage  of  the  pines,  but  above-head,  far  akn 
through  the  walls  of  granite,  was  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky  of  a  wmoer 
dawn.  His  eyes  looked  upward  to  it  heavily,  and  with  the  fihn  gataer 
ing  fast  over  Uiem ;  in  his  physical  anguish,  in  his  sore  eztremitfy  there 
were  still  beauty  and  solace  in  the  day. 

And,  as  he  gazed,  the  heavens  were  darkened,  the  sunlit  mofwog 
became  more  loathsome  than  all  the  solitude  and  darkness  of  ths  nig»t> 
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wakened  in  the  dawn  and  poised  in  air,  drawn  thither  by  the  gcent  o£ 
blood,  he  saw  the  flocks  of  carxion-birdsy  the  allies  whom  the  assassins 
trusted  to  destroy  all  trace  of  their  work,  the  keepers  of  the  vigil  of  the 
dead !  Cleaving  the  air  and  wheeling  in  the  light,  they  gathered  there, 
vultures  and  kites,  ravens  and  rock-eagles,  coming  with  the  sunrise  to 
their  carrion  feast,  sweeping  downward  into  the  defile  with  shrill  and 
hideous  clamour  till  they  aKt  beside  him,  in  their  ravenous  greed,  on  the 
body  of  the  Syrian  mare^  striking  their  beaks  into  her  eyes  and  whetting 
their  taste  in  her  blood,  rending  and  lacerating,  and  disputing  their  prey. 

Thus  he  had  seen  them,  many  a  time,  making  their  feast  on  the  lion 
or  camel  of  the  East ;  and  a  sickness  of  loathing  came  upon  him,  and  a 
honor  unutterable ; — ^bound  in  the  bonds  of  death,  and  powerless  to  lift 
his  arm  against  them,  he  must  lie,  half  living  and  half  dead,  whilst  the 
hungry  hordes  tore  at  his  heart  and  drained  his  blood  ! 

A  cry  broke  from  him,  loud  and  terrible — ^a  shout  for  help^  where  help 
there  could  be  none,  wrung  from  the  soul  of  bronxe  and  stiength  of  steel 
that  bent  and  broke  at  last.  Its  echo,  pealing  from  the  rocks,  scared 
and  scattered  the  ravening  birds  one  instant  from  their  lust;  they  wheeled 
and  circled  in  the  sunlit  air,  then  settled  once  more  upon  their  spoil. 

A  single  vulture,  driven  from  the  rest,  was  poised  above  him^waiting. 
Xiooking  upward,  he  saw  the  bird,  with  its  dark  wings  outstretched, 
aatling  in  rings  round  in  the  sunlight  glare,  impatient  and  athirst,  its 
glittering  eyes  fixed  on  him — the  watcher  and  the  harbinger  of  death. 

By  the  sheer  fcvce  of  animal  instinct,  strength  for  the  moment  was 
restored;  he  sprang  up  to  drive  from  off  him  the  murderous  beak  that 
would  seek  his  life-blood,  the  carrion-greed  that  would  wrench  out  his 
eyes  whilst  yet  they  saw  the  day !  He  strove  to  rise— at  the  action  the 
wound  opened,  the  hemorrhage  broke  out  afresh — he  fell  back  senseless. 

The  vulture  was  free  to  have  her  prey. 

0RAPTEB  VI. 

TSI  FACa  OV  THS  OUARDIAN  AVGBL. 

Even  in  the  silent  heart  of  the  Carpathian  woods  two  had  heard  that 
shout  of  mortal  extremity. 

Alas !  they  were  but  a  woman  and  a  Silesian  wolf-hound,  resting  to- 
gether under  the  shade  of  the  pines  higher  up,  where  the  head  of  the 
torrent  tumbled  and  splashed  from  rock  to  rock,  its  sheet  of  foam  glitter- 
ing in  the  warmth  of  the  risen  day.  They  heard  it ; — and  the  woman 
rose  with  a  wild,  stag-like  grace  of  terror,  blent  with  a  haughty  chal- 
lenge of  such  weakness,  and  the  dog,  with  his  bristling  mane  erect,  and 
his  head  lifted  in  the  air,  woke  the  echoes  with  a  deep-mouthed  htkj. 
Soth  listened — all  was  still;*— then  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  hound's 
shaggy  coat,  and  gave  him  a  single  Silesian  word  of  command.  He 
waited,  sniffing  the  scent  borne  to  him  on  the  wind,  then,  with  his 
muztle  to  the  earth,  sprang  off; — she  followed  him,  the  lights  and 
shadows  from  the  pine-boughs  above  flung,  flickering  and  golden,  on 
her  uncovered  hair;  a  woman  fair  as  the  morning,  with  the  free  imperial 
grace  of  the  forest  deer,  and  the  beauty  of  the  classic  and  glorious  South; 
the  beauty  of  Aspasia  of  Athens,  of  Lucrexia  of  Rome;  that  beauty, 
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looking  on  which  mea  grow  drunk  with  a  delidous  madness,  and,  hBai 
to  all  else  in  earth  or  heaTon,  only  cry  with  the  poet, 

So  one  day  more  am  I  deified  1 

Who  knows  but  the  world  may  end  to-night  ? 

A  few  short  seconds,  and  the  hound  plunged  down  into  the  defile, 
baying  loud  in  fear  and  fury  as  he  scented  blood,  as  though  he  tracked 
the  trail  of  the  assassins.     The  birds  flew  up  with  whirUng*  tunnalt  boa 
their  meal,  and  wheeled  aloft,  scared  and  scattered;  the  Tulture  that  had 
her  talons  tangled  in  the  hair  of  the  fallen  man,  and  was  stretching  her 
plumed  throat  to  deal  her  first  aim  at  his  sif  htless  eyes,  taking  whig 
the  most  slowly,  leaving  her  prey  the  most  reluctantly,  as  though  ifae 
knew  that  it  was  lost  for  oyer.     The  sariour  of  Fulke  EIrceldoaoe,  white 
to  the  lips,  but  rising  above  the  frailty  of  her  sex's  usual  craven  ani 
helpless  weakness,  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him  where  he  lay  acros  the 
body  of  his  slaughtered  mare,  as  lifeless  to  all  semblance  as  the  Syrian ; 
she  pushed  back  the  scented  wealth  of  hair  from  off  her  temples  with  one 
convulsive  gesture,  and  over  all  her  face  came  a  woman's  quiTering  and 
loathing  terror,  as  it  was  lifted  for  one  moment  in  unconscious  appealiog 
prayer  for  the  pity  and  the  love  of  God. 

For  she  knew  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  crime,  and  she  believed 
herself  in  the  presence  of  death ;  this  man  had  been  slain  foully  in  tfae 
heart  of  the  forest  solitudes,  and  she  was  alone,  in  the  mountain  ravine 
that  had  seen  the  guilt  done  and  the  blow  dealt,  with  him  whom  hit 
assassins  had  left  to  perish  and  lie  unburied  for  the  hawks  and  crows  to 
tear.  The  night  had  seen  the  sin,  and  shrouded  it ;  she  and  the  sunny 
light  of  day  had  tracked  and  found  it.  And  the  sickness  of  its  guilt 
was  on  her  in  all  its  ghastliness,  in  all  its  secret  craven  vileness. 

One  thought  alone  seemed  left  her,  while  the  yellow  sunlight  reeled 
around,  and  the  brightness  of  the  morning  grew  reddened  with  the 
taint  of  blood,  and  the  vultures  circled  in  the  air  furious  and  lusting  far 
their  feast ;  one  thought,  which  made  her  weakness,  strength — her  terror, 
fearlessness ;  was  she  too  late,  or  could  this  human  Hfe,  even  in  its 
last  hour,  be  saved,  be  called  back  even  though  it  had  ebbed  away  ? 

Flung  down  on  the  dank  moss  beside  him,  she  felt  for  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart ;  a  quick  shudder  ran  through  all  her  frame — ^her  hand 
was  wet  with  the  blood  that  had  soaked  through  linen  and  yelvet,  and 
flowed  in  its  deep  stream  from  his  breast.  Yet  she  did  not  shrink,  but 
pressed  it  there,  seeking  for  the  throbbing  of  the  life ;  the  pulse  best 
slowly,  faintly,  still  beneath  her  touch — he  lived  even  now.  But  hov 
succour  the  waning  life  ere  it  had  wholly  fled  ?  She  had  no  strength  to 
raise,  no  power  to  aid  him,  and  with  every  second  that  drifted  on  unused, 
the  scarce-felt  throb  beneath  her  hand  might  cease,  and  all  help  come 
too  late !  The  vultures  had  flown  down,  and  were  poised  on  the  bought 
or  settled  on  the  rocky  ledges,  waiting  for  the  prey  which  soon  or  late 
must  come  to  them  ;  the  hound  was  tearing  up  the  moss  with  his  muads 
to  the  earth,  whining  and  baying  with  a  passionate  fury,  as  though  he 
had  found  the  assassins'  trail,  and  clamoured  for  command  to  hunt  them 
down.  She  called  him  to  her ;  the  dog  was  her  friend,  her  guard,  her 
sUve — ^he  came,  reluctantly,  looking  backward  at  the  mosses  he  had  torn 
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up  in  his  thirst  for  the  scent  they  gave ;  she  drew  htm  to  her,  and 
signed  him  to  look  at  the  dying  man  where  he  was  stretched  across  his 
horse;  then  pointed  to  the  westward  with  some  words  in  Silesian.  The 
bound  shook  his  grand  head,  and  looked  upward  with  earnest,  eloquent 
eyes — then,  at  his  full  speed,  oheyed  her  and  went  down  the  ravine ;  she 
bad  sent  from  her  her  sole  defender,  while,  for  aught  she  knew,  the 
murderers  of  the  man  she  sought  to  save  might  at  every  instant  return 
to  the  scene  of  their  outrage,  and  deal  with  her  as  they  had  dealt  with 
bim. 

fiut  cowardice  was  scarce  more  in  her  blood  than  in  his  to  whose  suc- 
cour she  had  come  with  the  light  of  the  morning,  and  whose  face  lay 
upward  white  and  rigid  as  the  face  of  the  dead,  in  mute  appeal,  in  voice- 
less witness,  stem  as  one  who  has  fallen  in  fierce  contest,  but  calm  as 
though  he  lay  in  the  Jeep  tranquillity  of  sleep.  She  gazed  at  him  thus, 
and  the  hot  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  fell  upon  his  brow ;  he  was 
a  stranger,  and  not  of  her  land ;  she  knew  not  how  his  death  had  been 
dealt,  nor  in  what  cause  he  had  fallen,  whence  he  came,  nor  what  his  life 
had  been ;  but  his  face  touched  to  the  heart  all  of  womanhood  that  there 
was  in  her,  where  he  lay  blind  and  unconscious  in  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
struck  down  and  left  to  die  in  the  solitude  of  that  lonely  ravine.  The 
falling  of  her  tears  upon  his  brow,  or  the  soft  touch  of  her  hand  as  it 
swept  back  the  hair  from  his  temples,  and  fanned  his  forehead  with  a 
fragrant  bough  of  pine  to  freshen  the  sultry  heat  of  the  noon -day,  woke 
bim  to  some  returning  life ;  a  .deep  heavy  sigh  heaved  his  chest,  he 
stirred  wearily,  and  his  lips  moved  without  sound.  She  knew  what  he 
must  need — ^all  of  comfort  or  of  aid  that  she  could  give — and  folding  one 
of  the  broad  dock-leaves  cup  shape,  she  filled  it  in  the  deep  bed  of  the 
torrent,  and,  raising  his  head,  held  the  cold  delicious  water  to  his  lips. 

Unconsciously,  instinctively,  he  drank  and  drank,  slaking  the  burning, 
intolerable  thirst ;  she  filled  it  three  times  at  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  he  drained  in  new  peace  and  life  from  that  green  forest-cup,  from  that 
fresh  and  icv  water,  held  to  him  by  his  ministering  angel.  Then  his  head 
sank  back,  lying  against  her,  resting  on  her  arm ;  his  eyes  had  not  un- 
closed, he  was  almost  senseless  still,  save  that  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  coolness,  languor,  rest,  and  peace ; — and  the  vultures  on  the 
rocks  above  looked  down  with  ravenous  impatience,  waiting  till  the 
watcher  should  weary  of  her  vigil,  and  their  prey  be  their  own  again. 

She  would  not  have  left  him  now  though  she  had  died  with  him.  She 
knew  the  lawless  brutality  of  the  pine- woods,  and  the  mountain  hordes  of 
gipsies  and  of  plunderers,  well  enough  to  know  that  in  all  likelihood  those 
who  had  left  him  for  dead  might  return  to  strip  him  of  all  that  was  of 
Talue  on  his  person,  and  would  slay  her,  without  remorse  or  mercy,  lest 
ahe  should  bear  testimony  to  them  and  to  their  work;  but  to  desert  him 
and  leave  him  to  the  lust  of  the  carrion-birds  and  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
noon  never  passed  in  thought  even  before  her — she  had  cast  in  her  lot 
with  his. 

The  sun  fell  through  the  tracery  of  the  firs  upon  the  strange  group  in 
that  dark  defile— the  rushing  water,  the  mosses  red  with  blood,  the  black 
flock  of  the  waiting  birds,  th^  motionless  form  of  Erceldoune,  stretched 
the  lifeless  body  of  his  slaughtered  grey>  his  head  resting,  as  in 
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the.  serenit  J  of  rieep,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  woman  who  had  saved  hia, 
while  above  bent  toe  divioe  beanty  of  her  fiiee,  with  a  golden  light  oa 
the  loosened  hair,  and  the  softness  of  a  yearning  compaasiofi  la  the  deep 
lustre  of  the  eyes  that  watched  him  in  his  mieonseioasaess. 

Time  wore  on,  the  sun  rose  to  the  noon  height,  the  heat  |;iwir  man 
intense,  and  they  were  still  alone ;  he  lay  as  in  a  tranee  stil^  beit  with 
that  ragne  sense  of  coolness  and  of  peace,  all  that  he  knew  or  songitt  to 
know;  once  at  last  his  eyes  unclosed,  weary  afid  blind,  and  saw,  as  ia 
some  vision,  the  face  as  of  an  angel  above  him.  He  had  not  strength 
to  rouse,  power  to  wonder,  consciousness  to  know  or  ask  wiiere  h*  ley, 
whether  he  slept,  or  dreamed,  or  beheld  but  the  phantom  of  fak  own 
brain;  but  his  eyes  gazed  upward  at  the  loveliness  that  looked  down  oo 
him,  with  the  light  and  warmth  of  morning  on  it,  and  it  floated  tiuoo^ 
the  mists  of  death  and  the  chaos  of  uneonsmoosness,  and  sank  into  Ins 
sight  and  heart,  never  again  to  be  forgotten.  He  lay  there,  while  Ae 
sun  was  at  its  cenith  and  the  day  rolled  onward,  motionless  and  aU  but 
senseless  still,  conscious,  through  all,  of  the  fragrance  of  cool  leaves  that 
fanned  his  brow  and  stirred  the  heated  air  with  soothing  movement,  of 
the  gentle  murmur  of  river-waters  sounding  through  the  stillness,  and — 
ever  when  his  eyes  unclosed  and  looked  upward  on  the  radiance  of  the 
day — of  the  face  that  he  saw  in  the  luminance  of  the  light,  even  as  the 
face  of  a  guardian  angel.  And  he  knew  no  more  in  the  dulneas  of  loUed 
pain,  in  the  languor  of  profound  exhaustion,  that  had  in  it  its  own  stiaago 
beatitude. 

The  loud  bay  of  a  hound  broke  the  silence  when  noon  had  passed,  the 
rapid  rush  of  the  dog's  feet  scoured  over  the  rocks  above  and  down  the 
winding  path  ;  faithful  to  her  he  served  and  loved,  he  had  known  that  he 
had  been  bidden  to  seek  succour,  and  had  leh,  those  he  sought  no  peace 
till  they  had  followed  him — two  Moldavian  peasants,  herdsmen  or  stable- 
helpers,  who  had  understood  the  meaning  of  the  hound's  hnpatient  bazk 
and  whine. 

She,  who  had  been  the  redeemer  of  Fulke  Erceldoune  from  death,  and 
to  save  him  had  given  herself  to  the  peril  of  his  own  fate,  leant  her  head 
upon  the  hound's,  trembling  through  all  her  frame  in  the  reaetion  of  a 
great  thanksgiving,  treading  close  upon  a  ghastly  terror.  SShe  had  had 
courage  and  force  while  his  rescue  needed  them ;  that  rescue  wrought,  the 
weakness  of  her  womanhood  prevailed— yet  prevailed  but  for  an  instant; 
the  next  she  rose,  with  the  sofb,  proud  grace  which  made  her  every  action 
beautiful  as  the  wild  antelope's,  imperial  as  a  sovereign's  in  heroourt. 

The  Moldavians  listened  whilst  she  spoke  with  a  profound  reverence, 
and  without  pause  or  question  hastened  to  obey  what  she  commanded ; 
deeds  of  violence  were  not  rare  enough  there  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpa- 
thians, in  the  heart  of  the  Principalities,  to  excite  either  the  honor  or  die 
wonder  of  the  passive  serfs ;  they  went  without  a  word  to  their  worl^ 
wrenched  down  the  long  boughs  of  the  pines,  stripped  them,  la^ed  dw 
bare  poles  together,  and  covered  them  with  lesser  branches  of  the  fin^ 
overstrewn  in  turn  by  the  yielding  velvet  moss  of  the  forest,  till  they  had 
formed  a  rude  stretcher,  rough  in  form  but  fragrant  and  ea^,  and  laid 
him  on  it,  lifting  him  with  kindly  gentleness.  At  the  first  movement 
which  raised  him,  and  the  sharp  agony  it  caused,  careful  and  not  unteodcr 
though  it  was,  he  fainted  again ;  they  might  have  taken  him  where  they 
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ymoviAy  he  knew  nodung.    The  Moldavians  prepared  to  raise  the  litter 
on  their  shoulders,  then  looked  to  her  :. 

**  Home,  your  Excellency  ?** 

She  started,  and  stood  silent ;  then  oyer  the  light  and  heauty  of  her 
face  swept  a  shadow,  as  of  some  bitter  memory. 

^*  No — no  1"  she  answered  them,  in  their  own  Moldavian  tongue.  ''  Go 
to  the  convent  of  Monastica  ;  it  is  nearer,  and  they  will  tend  him  better 
tliere.     If  any  can  save  him,  the  Sisters  will.'* 

"  And  we  are  to  tell  them ?" 

'<  Tell  them  where  you  found  this  stranger,  lying  as  one  dead,  and 
powerless  to  say  who  are  his  assassins ;  do  not  give  my  name^  or  speak 
of  me ;  that  he  is  wounded,  and  alone,  and  in  need,  will  be  enough  to 
^fun  hun  care  and  pity  at  Monastica*  When  you  have  left  him  in  safety 
at  the  convent,  come  back  here;  you  shall  bury  the  horse,  it  shall  not  be 
food  for  vultures.  Now  go— each  moment  is  precious.  I  shall  know  with 
^virhat  fidelity  you  serve  him,  and  shall  reward  you  as  you  do  this  well." 

Yet,  though  she  had  bidden  them  ^^  she  stood  still,  looking  down 
on  the  litter  where  Erceldoune  lav,  as  on  a  bier :  she  had  saved  this 
man's  life  at  peril  of  her  own,  yet  they  would  probably  never  meet  again ; 
•he  had  redeemed  him  from  amidst  the  dead,  yet  he  would  have  no 
memory  of  her,  no  knowledge  that  she  had  been  with  him  in  the  hour  of 
his  extremity,  and  rescued  him  from  his  gprave.  Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  in 
a  silent  and  strange  farewell,  and  a  beautiful  tenderness  came  over  all 
her  face  as  she  bowed  her  head,  .while  her  lips  moved  with  the  words  of  a 
Greek  prayer  and  benediction  for  the  life  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  yet 
which  in  some  sense  had  been  made  her  own  by  every  law  of  gratitude 
fer  a  great  deliverance. 

Then  she  signed  to  his  bearers  to  raise  the  litter  and  go  onwards.  They 
wound  slowly  with  their  burden  up  the  narrow  pass,  and  she  sank 
down  on  the  fallen  trunk  levelled  by  his  assassins  for  their  barricade, 
her  rich  dress  sweeping  the  blood-stained  mosses,  her  brow  resting  on 
her  hands  that  were  twisted  in  the  lustrous  masses  of  her  hair;  her  eyes, 
with  their  mournful  brilliance,  their  luminance  fathomless  as  that  of 
tropic  skies  by  night,  gazing  into  the  depths  of  the  torrent  foaming 
below  in  its  black  bed ;  and  at  her  side  the  Silesian  hound,  his  mane 
erect,  his  head  uplifted,  his  feet  pawing  the  turf,  as  though  he  scented 
the  blood-tnul,  and  panted  for  command  to  hunt  the  evil-doers  to  their 
lair. 

CHAPTEB  yn. 

THE  LADT  OT  HIS  DBBAHB. 

A  SMALL  antique  chamber,  with  grey  walls  and  snow-white  draperies; 
an  ebony  crucifix  with  a  marble  Christ  hanging  above  a  low  altar  draped 
with  purple  velvet,  and  broidered  with  g^ld,  and  fragrant  with  lilies  in 
their  silver  cups;  a  painted  Gothic  window  through  which  glanced 
stretches  of  green  pine-woods  and  golden  haze  beyond ;  and  an  intense 
Stillness  through  which  pealed,  softly  and  subdued,  the  chant  of  the 
Agntis  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi;  these  were  what  Erceldoune  opened 
his  eyes  udod,  and  saw,  and  heard,  when  he  awoke  from  a  long  trance  that 
had  been  death  itself  for  aught  he  knew,  and  through  which  he  had  only 
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been  conscious  of  burning  torture,  of  intolerable  pain^  of  wild,  mellow 
strains  of  music  floating  through  his  brain,  and  or  one  face  of  difinesC 
beauty  bent  above  him  whilst  he  lay  bound  in  bonds  of  iron,  in  swathes 
of  fire,  powerless,  and  in  his  grave.  For  be  had  been  delirions  for  many 
days,  and  was  in  the  convent  of  Monastica. 

His  life  bad  hung  on  a  thread,  for  the  ball  was  in  his  breast,  and  the 
fever  of  his  wounds,  combined  with  the  weakness  consequent  on  loss  of 
blood,  kept  him  in  sharpest  peril  through  all  the  rest  of  th&t  sultry  Mol- 
davian August.  But  the  bullet  had  missed  his  lungs,  and  the  intense 
strength  and  power  of  resistance  and  endurance  in  him  pulled  him 
through  ;  the  Border-breed  took  too  much  killing  not  to  rally  against 
all  which  would  have  slain  at  a  blow  a  weaklier  and  less  hardily-trained 
frame.  The  shots  had  been  safely  extracted,  and  the  skill  in  feedieraf^ 
of  the  sisters  of  Monastica  was  proverbial  in  the  Principalities ;  women 
who  had  loved  him  best  could  not  have  tended  him  more  tenderly  and 
unweariedly  than  those  high-bom  recluses  who  had  sought  the  solitudes 
of  the  dense  Moldavian  pine-forests,  where  nuns,  hundreds  in  number, 
lived  unmolested  in  a  conventual  community  different  to  those  of  any  other 
country — unmolested,  though  utterly  alone,  in  the  heart  of  wild  and 
mountainous  regions.  Erceldoune  was  saved,  and  awoke  one  warm,  sunlit 
evening,  conscious  and  calm,  gazing  dreamily  and  wonderingly  at  the  dead 
Christ  on  the  altar,  and  the  narrow  arched  window,  with  its  rich  forest 
glimpse  through  the  slit,  while  the  anthem  of  the  Agnus  Dei  pealed  on 
the  stillness  of  the  quiet  chamber.  He  thought  himself  dreaming  still. 
To  his  bedside  came  a  nun,  pale,  gentle,  with  soft,  dove-like  eyes,  a 
woman  no  longer  young.  Erceldoune  lay  and  looked  at'  her ;  the  past 
was  a  blank  to  him,  yet  all  unfamiliar  as  the  chamber  was  to  him,  and 
all  unreal  his  own  personality,  he  vaguely  desired  and  missed  what  he 
had  seen  throughout  his  delirium — what  he  did  not  behold  on  awakening. 
And  the  first  words  he  spoke  were : 
"Where  is  she?" 

The  Beligieuse  shook  her  head,  looking  on  him  with  a  compassionate 
welcoming  smile. 

"  I  cannot  understand,  my  son.  I  can  speak  a  little  Frendi,  but  you 
must  not  talk  yet,  you  are  too  weak." 

All  European  languages,  most  Eastern,  had  been  as  familiar  to  him  as 
his  own.     He  repeated  his  question  impatiently  in  the  sister's  tongue : 
"Where  is  she  ?•• 
"  Who,  my  son  T 

"  Who  ?"  echoed  Erceldoune,  dreamily.  "  A  woman— or  an  angel^ 
who  has  been  with  me  always." 

"  None  have  been  with  you,  my  son,  save  myself  and  those  of  my  order.** 
He  made  a  faint  intolerant  sign  of  dissent ;  and  his  eyes  wandered 
over  the  place  where  he  lay,  in  vague  and  weary  search,  missing  in  con- 
sciousness and  in  reality  the  face  which  had  been  ever  before  him  in 
delirium. 

"Where  am  I,  then?* 

"  In  our  convent  at  Monastica.  You  were  found  aU  but  lifeless  in  the 
forest  by  two  peasants,  who  brought  you  hither.  Ton  have  been  in  sore 
peril,  ™y  ^^9  but,  by  the  blessing  of  the  most  hcAj  Mother  of  God,  we 
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have  wrought  your  cure.  But  keep  silence  and  rest  now,  you  are  very 
weak*  , 

"Weak?— /r 

He  repeated  the  word  in  dreamy,  wondering  incredulity ;  he  who  had 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  lion  in  the  still,  sultry  African  night,  and 
measured  his  strength  with  the  desert  king's,  and  prevailed;  he  who 
from  his  childish  years  upward,  through  a  long,  and  daring,  and  adven- 
turous life,  had  never  known  his  force  to  fail,  his  power  to  desert  him» 
could  nol  realise  that  he  could  he  laid  low  and  powerless  as  any  reed 
hroken  hy  the  wind !  Instinctively  he  lifted  his  right  arm  to  raise  him- 
self— that  right  arm  which  had  never  failed  Jiim  yet  in  battle,  in  storm,  in 
the  death-grapple,  or  in  the  blow  dealt,  Napier-like,  in  love  of  justice,  in 
hatred  of  dishonour — ^it  fell  nerveless  and  broken.  Then  he  realised 
that  his  strength  was  gone ;  and  for  the  sole  time  in  his  life,  Erceldoune 
could  have  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  like  a  woman. 

"  I  remember,"  he  said,  funtly.  ''  I  remember  now.  The  cowards 
shot  me  down,  and  she  saved  me.  They  must  know  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Tell  them  I  destroyed^ the  papers;*  but  Lytton  Bulwer  must 
be  waiting        " 

The  words  died  away  unintelligible  to  the  nun,  for  they  were  English, 
and  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  eyes  closed  with  a  weary  sigh ;  he  felt  how 
utter  and  how  prostrate  his  weakness  was,  and  it  was  bitter  to  him,  bitter 
beyond  all  afflictions  which  could  have  befallen  him.  He  lay  motionless 
and  exhausted,  his  thoughts  wandering  over  all  that  past  of  peril  which 
had  long  been  a  blank  to  him,  and  which  now  slowly  and  by  degrees  re- 
turned to  memory,  and  striving  to  realise  what  manner  of  thing  this 
could  be,  this  calamity  of  stricken  strength  which  his  life  had  never  before 
dreaded  or  conceived.  Sweeping  like  fire  through  his  blood,  and  filling 
his  frame  as  with  fresh  life,  there  came  with  consciousness  the  recollection 
of  the  murderous  gang  who  had  stretched  him  there,  and  the  fierce, 
natural  thirst  for  vengeance  on  his  coward  foes  who  had  fired  on  a  solitary 
and  disarmed  man,  for  the  hour  of  reckoning  when  he  should  rise  and 
deal  with  that  craven  womanish  brute,  whose  gentle,  mellow  laugh  had 
bidden  them  "  kill  the  Border  Eagle,**  and  whose  shot  had  brought  him 
to  the  earth. 

A  fair  and  open  antagonist  Erceldoune  would  honour,  and  forgive 
frankly  and  generously  from  his  heart,  but  to  the  coward  treachery  that 
struck  him  in  the  dark,  death  itself  would  not  be  more  pitiless  or  more 
inexorable  than  his  wrath. 

The  shadows  lengthened  through  the  painted  window,  the  music  ceased 
from  the  convent  chapel,  the  nun  left  him,  and  knelt  before  the  altar  lost 
in  prayer ;  it  was  intensely  still,  no  sound  ypon  the  air  save  from  the  dis- 
tance the  bells  of  one  of  the  Moldavian  monasteries  chiming  the  vespen 
— a  pause  and  hush  as  strange  in  his  strong,  rapid,  varied,  richly-coloured 
life  of  action  and  adventure  as  that  which  we  feel  when  we  enter  the  shaded 
silent  aisles  of  some  cathedral,  and  the  doors  close  behind  us,  shutting  out 
all  the  accustomed  crowds,  the  busy  whirl,  and  the  swift  press,  and  the 
hot  sunlight  of  the  city  we  have  left  without  He  had  never  known  in 
mil  the  years  of  his  existence  that  profound  exhaustion,  that  death-like 
prostration,  in  which  all  vitality  seems  suspended,  and  in  which  a  lulled^ 
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digamy*  liideM  meditotion  is  all  of  which  w«  are  kft  capaUa ;  he  kneir 
them  now  as  he  lay  gmzing  at  the  altar,  with  its  dead  Chnst  and  its  white 
summer  liltesy  and  the  bowed  form  of  the  kneeling  nun,  while  all  seass  of 
MID,  of  weakness^  of  thint  for  the  just  vengeanoe  he  wowdd  rise  and  reach 
drifted  from  him,  merged  and  lost  in  one  memoir*  A  memoiy  laainon^ 
poetic,  angeUlike,  like  the  imaginations  which  fill  the  mind  of  paintma 
with  shapes  divine  and  visions  of  beauty,  but  such  as  had  nevar  eotered 
the  life  or  the  thoughts  of  Erceldoune  till  now,  when,  in  the  sunset  atill- 
ness  of  the  lonely  oratoiy  in  Monastica  he  saw  ever  before  him,  with  the 
gold  light  flung  on  the  lustrous  hair,  and  the  depths  of  an  unspeakable 
oompassion  in  the  fathomless  eyes,  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  saved 
hinu 

Where  was  she  ? 

He  questioned  ceaselessly  for  many  days  each  of  the  Order  who  came 
to  his  bedside  and  tended  him  with  skilled  carc^  and  brought  him  cod 
fruits  and  sherbet,  and  prayed  for  him  at  the  altar,  where  the  lilies  were 
placed  fresh  with  every  dawn,  and  the  dead  God  looked  down  with  serene 
and  mournful  smile.  He  insisted  that  a  wooum  had  come  to  him  in  tibe 
defile  when  he  lay  there  dying,  and  had  given  him  water,  and  had  saved 
him.  They  thought  his  persistence  the  remembrance  of  some  delirious 
hallucinatioD,  some  dream  which  haunted  him,  and  which  he  could  not 
sever  from  reality.  He  saw  the  Moldavian  serfs,  who  came  eachdaj 
during  his  danger  to  the  convent  for  news  of  him,  and,  whilst  he  rewarded 
them,  interrogated  them  as  to  how  and  where  they  had  disooveved  him. 
They  answered  that  a  dog  had  led  them  to  where  he  lay,  and  that  they 
had  seen  that  he  was  all  but  lifeless,  and  had  made  a  litter  of  pine-boughs 
and  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  Monastica  for  succour.  When  he  i^csBed 
them,  and  insisted  that  a  woman  had  been  the  first  to  rescue  hun,  the 
Moldavians  shook  their  heads ;  they  had  found  htm,  and  had  brought  him 
hither,  which  the  nuns  corroborated.  They  had  barely  more  intelligence 
than  that  of  a  kindly  good-humoured  animal,  and  adhered  doggedly  to 
their  statement ;  it  was  useless  to  question  them  ;  Erceldoune  had  them 
given  half  the  gold  pieces  in  his  travelling-belt,  and  let  Uiem  go.  It 
was  not  his  nature  to  pursue  uselessly,  nor  to  give  expression  to  a  futile 
annoyance  or  an  unavailing  disappointment;  he  was  silent  from  that 
moment  on  the  subject. 

The  Religieuses  thought  he  had  become  convinced  that  his  £ancy  was 
the  phantom  of  his  delirium,  dissipated  by  reality  ;  they  were  wrong,  how- 
ever. Erceldoune  remained  certain  that  no  unreality,  no  mere  visum 
fever  begotten,  would  have  been  impressed  as  this  was  upon  him ;  he  re- 
membered what  it  would  have  been  wholly  unlike  him  to  have  imagined. 
And  this  fugitive  memory  of  one  who  had  been  his  saviour  in  his 
extremity,  yet  who  was  lost  to  him  on  his  awakening  to  oonscioosnes^ 
filled  his  thoughts  unceasingly  during  the  strange  lull  of  his  life  in  the 
solitudes  of  Monastica. 

For  many  weeks  he  lay  there  in  the  antique  quiet  chamber,  with  the 
glimpse  of  hill  and  torrent  seen  through  its  single  casement,  and  the 
cadence  of  the  Angelu*  or  the  Pro  Peccatis  alone  breaking  the  stillness 
at  matins,  mass,  or  vespers  ;  the  inaction^  the  imprisonment,  the  mono- 
tony of  the  convent  were  as  intolerable  to  him  as  to  a  fettered  lion,  b/L 
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iboiagfa  floKtode  was  his  preCmnoe,  it  needed  to  be  the  solitnde  of  freedoniy 
of  aetion,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  desert  wilds.  He  recovered  slow!  j  bvt 
surely,  the  science  of  the  sisters  and  his  own  unequalled  strength  bnng- 
ing  him  through  in  the  teeth  of  imminent  peril;  but  it  was  far  into  the 
airtumn^and  Ae  pines  were  the  only  trees  in  leaf  in  the  Moldavian  woods, 
when  he  rose  with  anything  of  his  old  power  in  his  limbs,  with  anything 
of  the  old  muaeular  force  in  his  right  arm,  and  breathed  without  pain,  and 
was  free  to  go  back  to  the  world  of  the  Uviog  without  danger. 

Meanwhile,  Europe  rang  for  a  space  with  his  attempted  assassination* 
As  soon  as  he  had  power  he  dictated  the  relation  of  his  arrest  in  the 
pine-forest,  and  had  it  sent  severally  to  the  plenipotentiary  in  waiting 
at  Jassy,  and  to  the  F.  O.  at  home.  A  Queen's  Messenger  could  not 
have  been  left  for  murdered,  and  English  State  papers  of  the  first  and 
most  secret  importance  been  waylaid  by  so  singular  and  trained  a  con- 
spiracy without  the  outrage  being  of  import,  and  rdunng  alike  the  wrath 
Cff  his  government  and  the  speciilations  of  all  other  Powers.  That  those 
who  had  stopped  him  were  no  ordinary  assassins  and  marauders  the  ob- 
ject of  their  plunder  showed  ;  common  banditti  would  have  menaced  his 
money,  not  lus  despatches  ;  that  they  were  men  of  far  higher  grade,  too, 
than  Moldavian  brigands,  he  had  known  by  the  tone  of  their  voices,  and 
that  the  one  whose  vote  had  been  given  to  ^'  kill  t^e  Border  Eagle,"  and 
whose  shot  had  lodged  in  his  chest,  was  the  man  who  had  entered  into 
eonversation  with  him  in  the  Cafi^  Minuit,  he  felt  convinced ;  while  the 
mere  expression  used  argued  more  personal  knowledge  of  him  than  any 
mere  mountain  robber  from  the  Carpathians  or  the  Principalities  could 
have  possessed.  It  seemed  evident  that  his  enemies  had  been  men  of 
considerable  resources  and  power,  that  they  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
bis  movements,  and  that  their  object  had  been  political.  Southern  Europe 
was  in  the  throes  of  revolt,  and  much  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
seething  in  intrig^ ;  political  gamesters  would  have  counted  one  man's 
assassination  a  very  little  cost  for  the  gain*  of  political  information  and 
advantage  in  their  unscrupulous  Hazard. 

At  home,  Eiceldoune's  special  friend,  Lord  Lessington,  was  furious  at  the 
outrage  to  his  favourite;  the  F.  O.  was  aghast  at  the  intermption  of  its 
most  private  and  intricate  "  instructions ;"  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
would  have  made  matter  for  stormy  debates  and  European  questions 
from  it  had  Parliament  been  sitting.;  the  press  resounded  with  the  story ; 
photographers  crowded  their  windows  with  photographs  of  the  pass  and 
the  struggle,  taken,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  by  a  clairvoyant  camera;  and 
Enghind  did  what  she  customarily  does  in  such  matters— growled  at  large 
Poweri  with  threats,  for  which  she  apologised  afterwards,  and  terrified 
the  Principalities,  being  small,  helpless,  distant,  and  of  vague  geographical 
whereabouts  to  the  English  public  at  large,  into  an  agonising  state  of  fear, 
and  an  enormous  penalty  for  **  indemnity." 

Amidst  all,  the  criminals  x«mained  untracked.  Moldaria  said  she  did 
all  she  could  to  discover  and  render  them  up  to  justice.  Whether  or  not 
this  were  true,  they  were  undiscovered;  the  little  State  was  heavily 
mukted  for  the  outrage,  and  the  perpetrators  went  scot  free  at  large,  tiM 
night  and  their  masks  baring  shrouded  them,  the  pine-forests  telling  no 
tales,  and  the  sole  clue  to  dieir  sdbsequent  identification  lyii^  in  Ercel- 
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douDe*8  recogDition  by  iroice  ef  their  riDgleader,  as  the  viyaciom  and 
graceful  bewailer  for  the  sacrifice  of  crystallised  violetSy  he  had  met  at 
die  Paris  caf& 

The  menace  of  England  failed  to  track  his  assassins  and  bring  them  to 
their  reckoning;  but  Erceldonne  swore  that  sooner  or  later  his  own 
vengeance  should  find  them,  and  strike  home  to  that  tiger  brute  whose 
soft,  mellow,  mocking  laugh  he  would  know  again  though  a  score  of 
years  should  have  rolled  away  before  he  stood  &ce  to  face  with  the  croei 
craven. 

**  You  bear  no  malice  to  your  savage  murderers,  my  son  ?"  said  the 
Abbess  of  Monastica  to  him,  wistfully,  one  day,  an  age!l  woman,  white- 
haired  and  venerable,  gentle  as  a  child,  and  unworldly  as  an  infant,  for 
she  had  taken  the  veil  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  had  never  left  the 
convent  now  that  she  had  reached  her  seventieth,  save. on  an  occasional 
visit,  as  permitted  by  Moldavian  rules,  to  the  innocent  festivities  of  Jassy. 

"Malice,  madam?  No!"  answered  Erceldoune,  with  a  disdain&l 
laugh  in  his  deep  rich  voice.     "  I  am  not  a  woman  1" 

The  Abbess  looked  at  him  wistfully  still;  the  answer  was  affirmative^ 
yet  she  was  not  wholly  secure  that  this  was  the  meek  and  lowly  vaenj 
which  she  sought  to  win  from  him. 

**  Then  you  forgive  them,  my  son,  and  would  remember,  if  you  met 
ihem,  the  Lamb  of  God's  injunction,  '  If  thy  enemy  smite  ^ee  on  one 
cheek,  give  him  the  other,'  and  would  refrain  from  all  vengeance— -would 
you  not  ?" 

Erceldoune's  hand  came  down  on  the  massive  oak  table  standing  by 
him  with  a  force  that  shook  it  to  its  centre. 

'*  By  my  honour,  madam,  I  would  remember  it  so,  that  the  life  should 
not  be  left  in  one  of  them  I  Forgive?  Ay  !  when  I  have  tamed  dastard 
like  them  1" 

The  Mother  Superior  gazed  at  him  with  gentle,  perplexed  trouble  in 
her  eyes ;  the  childlike  innocent  woman  could  not  understand  the  grand, 
strong,  generous,  unfettered  nature  of  the  man,  with  its  deep  passions 
and  its  haughty  honour,  which  made  the  low  serpent  meanness  of  malice 
as  impossible  and  incomprehensible  to  him  as  it  made  the  chastisement  of 
cowardice  and  the  vengeance  of  treachery  instinctive  and  imperative^  as 
resistless  as  an  impulse  as  it  was  sacred  as  a  duty. 

"  But  forgiveness  is  God-like,  my  son  1"  she  siud,  softly. 

*^  Maybe,  madam ;  but  I  am  mortal." 

'<  But  it  is  a  human  duty  !*' 

*<  To  an  open,  gallant  foe,  madam — ^yes !  I  will  render  it  to-morrow, 
and  honour  him  from  my  soul  the  better  he  fights  me  and  the  harder  he 
strikes ;  but  the  serpent  that  stings  me  in  the  dark  I  set  my  heel  on,  for 
the  vermin  he  is,  and  serve  Gtod  and  man  when  I  strangle  him!" 

The  dark  blood  was  roused  in  Erceldoune  when  he  spoke  of  the  dastard 
slaughterers,  who  had  brought  eight  men  against  one,  and  had  shot  him 
down  when  his  right  arm  was  broken  and  his  fire  expended ;  every  vein 
and  muscle  in  him  seemed  burning  and  straining  to  get  at  them  face  to 
fiice  in  a  fair  struggle,  and  teach  them  in  a  deadly  reckoning  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Bolder  Eagle. 

The  venerable  Abbess  sighed;  she  had  mmistered  to  him  through  his 
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unoonscioaBness  and  through  his  sufFering,  she  had  seen  him  bear  his 
tortare  with  a  silent  endurance  that  seemed  to  her  superhuman  in  its 
heroism,  and  she  had  wept  over  the  stately  stature,  levelled  like  the  cedar 
felled  by  the  axe,  and  the  superb  strength  brought  down  to  worse  than  a 
child's  weakness,  till  she  had  felt  for  him  something  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, and  found  it  hard  to  urge  him  to  love  and  to  pardon  his  injurers* 
Moreover,  gentle  Mother  Veronica  was  no  casuist. 

'*  It  must  be  bitter,  my  son,  I  know,"  she  murmured,  *^  and  the  evil 
spirit  is  strong  in  us,  and  fearful  to  subdue;  but  one  who  suffered  a 
deadlier  wrong  than  thine  forgave  the  traitor  and  the  murderer,  though 
Judas  sold  him  to  the  Cross." 

Erceldoune  gave  a  movement  of  impatience,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
arm  straightened  as  though  by  sheer  instinct  of  longing  to  "  deliver  from 
the  shoulder." 

**  Pardon  me,  holy  mother,  I  am  no  theologian  !  But  I  know  this, 
that  if  there  had  been  a  touch  of  loyalty  and  fealty  among  the  eleven  left, 
that  scoundrel  of  Iscariot  would  not  have  lived  till  the  morrow  to  hang 
himself.  If  I  had  been  in  Galilee,  he  would  have  had  a  lunge  of  steel 
through  his  lungs,  and  died  a  traitor's  death !" 

So  startling  a  view  of  apostolic  duty  had  never  penetrated  the  sacred 
walls  of  the  convent  of  Monastica ;  the  whole  range  of  her  instruction 
from  the  Church  had  never  given  her  a  rule  by  which  to  deal  with  such 
a  novel  article  of  creed,  and  she  sat  silent,  gazing  at  him  with  a  wistful 
bewilderment,  wondering  what  the  sainted  Remigius  had  replied  when 
King  Clovis  gave  him  a  similar  answer. 

Erceldoune,  who  felt  a  sincere  gratitude  to  the  gentle  and  aged  woman 
who  had  shown  him  a  mother's  tenderness  and  care  throughout  a 
lengthened  peril,  bent  to  her  with  gentle  reverence,  and  that  stately  and 
chivalrous  courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  him  with  women,  and  which 
savoured  much  of  the  vielle  eour. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  spoke  something  roughly,  and  men  should  not 
talk  of  these  matters  to  women.  There  is  one  broad  ground  on  which  we 
can  meet  and  understand  one  another,  that  of  your  goodness  to  a  stranger, 
and  his  sincere  recognition  of  it.     Let  that  suffice !" 

And  holy  Mother  Veronica  smiled  wistfully  on  him,  and  after  seventy 
years  of  unsullied  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Church,  found  herself  guilty  of 
the  horrible  heresy  of  loving  one  whose  soul  was  lost,  and  whose  wild 
living  will,  and  grand,  erring,  wayward  creeds,  were  the  most  fatal  forms 
of  tumult  and  revolt  against  which  the  Infallible  Faith  warned  her ! 

An  eagle  from  his  native  Cheviot-side  fettered  in  a  cage,  would  not 
have  been  less  fitted  for  it  than  Erceldoune  for  his  'imprisonment  at 
Monastica ;  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  be  raised  in  his  couch, 
and  was  able  to  use  his  arm,  he  beguiled  the  time  with  what  had  often 
whiled  away  hours  and  days  of  enforced  inaction,  in  quarantine,  on  board 
ship,  becalmed  in  the  tropics,  or  cooped  up  in  Marseille  during  the  mistral. 
He  painted  extremely  well.  He  was  too  thorough  a  man  of  action,  too 
truly  the  English  Enendi  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  nations,  ever  to 
take  art  or  indolence  by  choice ;  but  there  had  come  many  times  in  his 
life  when  to  paint  the  rare  scenery,  or  the  picturesque  groupings  around 
him,  had  been  his  only  available  pursuit;  and  he  did  this  with  singular 
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daah  and  ddicaey,  nTidneis  and  tnrth.  HMoMamm  wooU  bow  have 
beeo  a  craative  artut ;  he  had  not  the  imaginatiTe  or  peetie  faculty  which 
idealiaeiy  it  wat  wholly  aiten  to  hia  nature  and  his  habiti ;  but  what  he 
saw  he  nndered  with  a  foroe,  a  fidelity,  and  a  brillianoe  of  hoe  wlneh 
painters  by  the  score  had  enyied  him.  He  passed  the  dreary  weeks  oov 
at  Monastica  painting  what  he  had  seen ;  and  the  picture  grew  into 
such  life  and  lovelioess  that  the  nuns  marrelled  when  they  kx>ked  on  it, 
as  the  Religieuses  of  Bruges  maj^rriled  when  they  saw  the  ^  Marriage  of 
8t.  Katherine"  left  in  iegaey  to  them  by  the  soldier-artist  Hans  Hen* 
ling,  whose  wounds  they  had  dressed  ;  and  cried  out  that  it  should  be  the 
Virginal  altar-piece  in  a  world-famed  cathedral.  Yet  the  picture  was  but 
a  woman's  fiice — a  &ce  with  deep  lustrous  eyes,  and  hair  with  a  golden 
reflex  on  it,  and  lips  which  wore  a  smile  that  had  something  more  pro- 
found than  sadness,  and  more  divine  than  tenderness;  a  face  looking 
downward  from  an  aureole  of  light,  half  sunlit  and  half  shadowed. 

**  Now  I  know  that  I  hare  seen  it,  or  I  could  not  hare  punted  it,'* 
said  Erceldoune  to  himself,  as  he  cast  down  his  brushes ;  aund  that  was 
why  he  had  done  so. 

"  Keep  the  picture,  madam,  as  altar-piece,  or  what  it  please  you,  in 
token  of  my  gratitude  at  the  least  for  the  kindness  I  cannot  hope  to  return," 
he  said  to  the  Mother  Superior;  **  and,  if  you  erer  see  a  woman  whose 
likeness  you  recognise  in  it,  she  will  be  the  one  to  whom  I  first  owed  the 
rescue  of  mv  life.     Tell  her  Fuike  Erceldoune  waits  to  pay  his  debt.*' 

And  Mother  Veronica  heard  him  with  as  much  pain  in  his  last  words 
as  she  had  had  pleasure  in  his  first,  for  she  saw  that  the  phantom  of  his 
delirium  was  still  strong  on  him,  and  feared  that  his  mind  must  wander, 
to  be  so  haunted  by  this  mere  hallucination  of  the  lady  of  his  dreams. 

A  few  days  later  on,  Erceldoune,  Me  at  last  to  endure  the  return 
journey  through  the  mountains  and  across  Hungary,  attended  a  Te 
Deum  to  gratify  the  Abbess,  in  celebration  and  thanksgiving  for  his  own 
restoration  firom  death  to  life ;  left  lus  three  months*  pay  to  the  alms- 
giving of  the  Order ;  bowed  his  lofty  head  for  the  tearful  benediction  of 
the  Mother  Superior ;  and  quitted  the  innocent  commnnity  of  rdigioos 
women,  in  whose  convent  he  had  found  asylum  in  the  heart  of  the  londy 
Moldavian  pine-woods;  the  Angelus  chiming  him  a  soft  and  solemn 
fSsrewell  as  in  the  late  leafless  autumn,  while  the  black  Danube  was  swdl- 
ing  with  the  first  rains  of  winter,  and  the  forests  were  strewn  with  the 
yellow  leaves  that  covered  the  grave  of  his  dead  Syrian,  he  went  out 
from  the  solitudes  of  Monastica  back  to  the  living  world. 
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THE  GROTTO  OF  HAN. 

*'  Only  for  ten  days,  though" 

«  Very  well ;  where  shall  we  go  ?" 

*^  Ah,  that  is  a  matter  for  consideration.'* 

«*  Switzerland  V 

*^  It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  msh  in  frantic  haste  to  Switzerland 
for  one  week — besides,  I  don't  care  for  clambering  up  mountains.  I 
admire  them  as  adding  to  the  charms  of  the  valleys  below,  but  I  like  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  them— snowy  peaks  and  glaciers  are 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  it's  not  mine — ^I  agree  with  Sir  Charles 
Coldstream  in  preforriug  the  ice  at  Gunter's^*  less  trouble,  and  more 
in  it' " 

"  Shall  we  make  a  tour  in  the  English  Lake  districts,  then,  or  in  North 
Wales?" 

'^  No,  I  object  to  travelling  in  England ;  the  hotels  are  dismal  and 
expensive,  and  smoking  is  not  allowed  on  the  railways." 

"France— Belgium?" 

*'  I  think  the  latter  ;  let  us  spend  a  few  days  in  the  romantic  region  of 
the  Ardennes,  where  Rosalind  taught  Orlando  how  to  woo,  and  Silvias 
sighed  for  Phoebe ;  where  Jacques  indulged  in  his  pensive  philosophy, 
and         " 

'^  Tes,  yes.     Is  the  scenery  fine  there  ?" 

*^  Very  ;  wild  sylvan  scenes,  the  Meuse  winding  between  hanging 
woods  and  castled  crags  that  remind  one  of  the  Rhine.  We  can  spend  a 
few  days,  too,  at  Spa,  a  most  charming  little  watering«place  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest,  with  walks  and  rides  through  the  woodlands,  exten- 
sive tables  d'hdte,  music  perpetually,  rouge-et-noir,  and  sparkling  steel 
waters,  as  Bradshaw  calls  them." 

'^  I  should  like  to  visit  the  Ardennes  and  the  Spa  very  much." 

A  few  days  after  we  were  en  route.  The  railway  conveyed  us  to 
Dover,  and  the  night  packet  took  us  across  the  calm  and  starlit  channel 
to  Ostend.  There,  in  the  fresh  sea-breeze  of  the  morning,  we  bathed 
from  the  yellow  sands,  undressing  in  a  comfortable  machine,  and  ar- 
ranging ourselves  in  a  becoming  and  convenient  costume,  which  enabled 
US  to  disport  ourselves  in  the  water  in  the  delightful  vicinity  of  the 
gracefully-attired  fair  sex,  and  rendered  the  act  of  bathing  an  hilarious 
and  rather  romantic  proceeding  instead  of  a' prosaic  process  as  at  English 
sea-side  places,  where  the  charms  of  the  swain  can  barely  compensate 
for  the  numerous  annoyances  inflicted  on  the  bather. 

From  Ostend  we  journeyed  along  the  road  of  iron,  past  picturesque 
old  Bruges  and  busy  Ghent  to  Brussels— ^happy  eity !  devoted  entirely 
to  eating  the  most  delicious  ices,  and  listening  to  enchanting  music 
beneath  the  balmy  evening  skies  in  a  fairy  grove  where  trees,  silvered  in 
the  soft  radiance  of  the  lights  of  modern  art,  rustle  gentle  accompam- 
ments,  and  play  bo-peep  with  the  stars  as  their  feathery  tops  sweep  the 
spangled  heaven.  From  Brussels  the  Luxembourg  railway  carried  us  iao 
I^amnr.  Gradually,  the  flat  scenery  of  the  Low  Countries,  rich  in  grain 
and  fmit*trees,  gai? e  way  to  wooded  hills  and  undulating  valleys.  FinaUj, 
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we  crossed  the  Meuse,  glittering  in  the  mid-day  sun,  and  eame  in  siglit 
of  Namur,  and  the  frowning  fortifications  upon  its  neighbouring  summitB, 
then  descended  from  the  train  with  the  notion  of  ascending  the  rirer  bj 
the  steamer  to  Dinant 

The  boat  was  advertised  to  start  at  tv^o  o'clock,  but  the  steamers  that 
ply  between  Namur  and  Dinant  on  the  Mouse  are  boats  of  irregular 
nabits,  partly  produced  by  the  difficulties  against  which  they  have  to 
contend  in  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the  stream,  and  partly  becaose 
they  depend  for  their  support  less  upon  tourists  than  upon  the  country 
people,  who  in  Belgium  never  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  the  oonee- 
quence  was  that  three  o'clock  arrived  without  any  signs  of  the  steamer 
arriving  also. 

Two  Belgian  gentlemen,  a  number  of  rustics  in  blue  blouses,  and 
some  bales  of  goods,  with  the  corpses  of  two  murdered  pigs,  were 
waiting,  and  the  former  presently  stated  their  conviction  that  the  boat  at 
Vapour  had  no  intention  of  arriving  at  all,  and  took  themselves  off  to 
the  railway  station,  whereupon  we  followed  their  example,  with  our 
carpet-bagfs,  and  as  the  train  ran  along  the  side  of  the  river  the  whole 
way,  we  did  not  regret  our  change  of  conveyance,  particularly  as  we  ac- 
complished the  journey  in  half  an  hour  instead  of  Bve  hours,  which,  we 
were  subsequently  informed,  was  the  time  occupied  hy  the  steameiSy 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  river  and  the  strength  of  the  current 

Dinant  is  a  picturesque  little  town,  charmingly  situated  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mouse,  beneath  overhanging  precipices  and  heights,  with  terrace- 
gardens  constructed  on  their  slopes,  and  crowned  by  an  inaccessible- 
looking  fort.  It  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  famous  forest  of  Ardennes,  a 
name  associated  in  our  minds  with  visions  of  sofib  romance,  with  tiie 
quaint  pleasures  of  the  merry  greenwood,  and  the  fsintastic  musings  in- 
spired *'  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs ;"  associated  also  with 
ideas  of  adventure,  war,  and  the  chase,  and  deeds  of  violence,  invested 
by  poetry  with  a  halo  of  sentiment  that  veils  their  real  brutality,  so  that 
we  rather  admire  than  execrate  the  name  of  William  de  la  Marck,  the 
Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes. 

Many  interesting  excursions  can  be  made  from  Dinant,  but  the  one 
which  is  especially  recommended  is  to  view  the  Grotto  of  Han,  which  is 
reached  by  a  drive  of  about  &heen  miles  through  the  forest. 

My  friend  and  I  have  both  the  misfortune,  if  it  be  a  misfortune,  to  be 
poor,  but  we  have  the  compensating  g^od  fortune  of  being  excellent 
pedestrians,  and  we  formerly  made  a  walking  tour  together  in  Nordi 
Wales  with  knapsacks  on  our  backs,  when,  in  military  parlance  to  suit 
the  knapsacks,  we  did  not  &11  out  once,  though  in  civil  phrase,  or  rather 
uncivil  expression,  we  fell  out  rather  frequently;  never,  however,  coming 
to  other  blows  than  those  of  the  mountains.  But  upon  this  occasion, 
our  host  of  the  HOtel  des  Fostes  at  Dinant  represented  so  volubly  the 
advantages  of  his  voiture  k  deux  chevaux,  which  would  convey  us  to 
the  celebrated  cave  through  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  Ardennes 
for  the  very  moderate  price  of  twenty-five  francs,  including  **  les  domes- 
tiques,"  as  he  said,  and  everything  else,  that  we  could  not  resist  going 
thither  in  that  luxurious  fiuhion,  instead  of  setting  forth  to  walk,  as  we 
should  have  done  in  the  days  of  youth  and  hope  when  there  was  no 
haavy  load  of  a  heart  to  carry.     We  discovered,  thovgb,  when  we  saw 
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our  bill  the  next  day,  that  under  the  term  '^  domestique**  he  did  not 
count  the  cocher,  whose  liquor  was  charged  to  the  amount  of  four  francs, 
and  although  we  threatened  the  landlord  with  the  terrors  of  writing  to 
the  Times  to  expose  this  extortion,  he  insisted  upon  his  right  to  the 
money,  and  we  paid  it  with  the  determination  of  trying  the  Hdtel  de  la 
T^te  d'Or  upon  the  occasion  of  our  next  visit  to  Dinant. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  bright  mornings  with  which  the  month  of 
August  very  ofiten  abounds,  that  two  young  men,  whose  ingenuous  coun- 
tenances, fine  figures,  and  stately  bearing,  proclaimed  them  Englishmen 
— iu  fact  ourselves — finished  their  breakfast  of  the  most  delicious  fresh 
trout,  and  the  most  fragrant  caf6  au  lait,  and  proceeded  to  rumble  down 
the  long  narrow  street  of  the  town  of  Dinant  in  an  open  carriage  drawn 
by  two  horses,  whose  peaked  collars,  rope  traces,  and  generally  dingy 
harness,  proclaimed  them  foreigners.  The  equipage,  as  our  host  himself 
confessed,  was  not  brilliant,  but  we  were  not  g^ing  to  exhibit  ourselves 
in  Hyde  Park. 

Emerging  from  the  white  houses  and  g^ups  of  chubby  infantile  Bel- 
gians, we  passed  under  the  arched  rock  which  guards,  like  a  huge  watch- 
tower,  the  southern  approach  to  the  town,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  we 
wound  upwards  through  a  thickly-wooded  defile  which  opened  to  a  tract 
of  fair  cultivated  country,  through  which  we  could  trace  the  course  of 
our  road  by  the  avenue  of  trees  which  had  been  planted  along  it  for  the 
whole  distance,  affording  delightful  shade  to  the  wayfarer.  Again  we 
entered  a  region  of  dense  forest-land,  in  the  midst  of  which,  stand- 
ing up  firom  the  dark  green  masses  of  foliage,  we  saw  the  royal  ch&teau, 
one  of  the  hunting-lodges  of  King  Leopold,  with  its  square  white 
walls  and  pepper-pot  turrets.  Then  we  passed  through  a  flourbhing 
village,  overlooked  by  a  manor-house  sort  of  ch&teau,  not  so  neat, 
perhaps,  as  the  villages  in  most  parts  of  England,  but  with  decent  cot- 
tages, and  full  of  contented  and  healthy-looking  rustics.  And,  turning 
off  the  main  road,  we  forded  a  musical,  pebbly  river,  the  water  of  which 
nearly  covered  the  wheels  of  our  carriage,  and  entered  upon  a  mere 
track  through  a  wild  country,  with  occasional  patches  of  cultivation,  forded 
a  second  stream,  and  finally,  after  a  journey  of  about  four  hours'  dura- 
tion, found  ourselves  in  front  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Grotte,  in  the  village 
of  Han. 

A  smiling  damsel  ushered  us  into  the  inn,  gave  us  bread,  butter, 
Dutch  cheese,  and  beer  of  Lou  vain,  to  allay  our  hunger  and  thirst  for 
the  present,  told  us  that  cold  meat  should  be  ready  for  us  on  our  return 
from  our  sight-seeing,  and  introduced  us  to  a  hardy-looking  youth,  who,  she 
informed  us,  was  one  of  the  guides  to  the  interior  of  the  celebrated  grotto. 
We  accordingly  entrusted  ourselves  to  him,  and  he  forthwith  requested  us 
to  follow  a  small  and  very  red-headed  girl,  who  would  show  us  the  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  while  he  went  round  some  other  way  for 
some  purpose  or  other.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was,  that, 
although  she  guided  us  safely  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  she  neglected 
to  show  us  a  grand  and  interesting  object  in  its  neighbourhood — ^the 
place  where  the  river  Lesse,  which  flows  through  the  dave,  makes  its 
entrance.  According  to  the  literally* translated  account  in  the  ^*  Guide- 
Album  of  the  Traveller  to  the  Grotto  of  Han,''  which  we  unfortanately 
did  not  purchase  till  after  we  had  inspected  the  place,  the  river,  '*  wind* 
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ing  ia  this  delicioos  Talley  forms  taddenly  an  aogle,  quits  bmsqnely  its 
M,  and  precipitates  itself  from  cascade  to  cascade,  widi  a  frigbtfol 
roaring,  into  the  sides  of  an  obscure  carem,  where  it  engulfs  itself  at  an 
unknown  deptL** 

It  has  invariably  been  my  lamentable  destiny  in  the  Tarioos  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  I  have  wandered,  to  neglect  to  see  something  which  ought 
to  be  especially  seen.     When  I  first  visited  Antwerp,  I  departed  without 
viewing  the  great  picture  of  the  *'  Descent  from  the  Cross."     When  I 
was  at  Venice,  I  actually  omitted  to  stand  upon  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and 
repeat  Byron*s  lines.  After  crossing  the  pass  of  the  Splugen,  I  descended 
Lake  Como  by  the  steamer  one  morning,  in  such  heavy  rain  that  I  was 
compelled  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  cabin  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
and  I  went  on  to  Milan,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  Como»  but  was 
prevented  by  circumstances,  so  that  I  passed  over  one  of  the  loveliest  lakes 
in  Italy  without  enjoying  and  with  scarcely  seeing  its  beauties.     When 
on  my  way  from  Stirling  to  Glasgow,  I  crossed  Loch  Lomond,  although 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  a  summer's  day,  the  mist  was  so  thick  that  I 
literally  did  not  see  any  more  of  the  shore  than  one  small  headland,  to 
which  the  steam-boat  happened  to  pass  very  near.    When  I  was  in  India, 
although  I  was  within  a  day's  journey  of  Lucknow,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  paying  it  a  visit ;  and  although  I  was  near  enough  to  the  Himalayas  to 
see  their  snowy  peaks  glowing  in  the  red  light  of  the  sunset,  I  was  unable 
to  leave  the  plains  and  make  a  closer  inspection  of  their  glories.     I  was 
for  two  days  in  Dublin  without  seeing  the  Phcenix,  and  I  finally  lived  for 
six  months  in  Portsmouth  without  going  over  the  old  Vidory. 

Having,  therefore,  committed  my  usual  oversight,  I,  with  my  friend* 
followed  the  bright-haired  girl  into  the  dark  entrance  of  the  cave,  situated 
half  way  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  thickly  wooded  and  interspersed  with 
jagged  rocks.  I  knew  by  the  light  of  my  imagination,  assisted  by  indis- 
tinct recollections  of  books  read  in  boyhood,  the  perils  to  which  I  should 
be  exposed;  how  that  I  should  have  to  crawl  along  stifling  passages  in 
the  rock  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  to  be  let  down  from  one  tearful 
abyss  to  another  by  a  slender  rope  tied  round  my  waist ;  but  I  did  not 
hesitate,  and  the  countenance  of  my  companion  also  expressed  that  calm 
courage  so  characterUtic  of  our  countrymen.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  fancied 
that  the  whole  affair  was  not  unlikely  to  prove  to  be  what  is  popularly 
termed  a  humbug,  and  we  were  rather  indignant  at  being  informed  that 
the  proprietor  demanded  a  fee  of  five  francs  from  each  person  visiting  the 
grotto ;  indeed,  I  almost  doubted  whether  it  would  be  ten  times  as  much 
worth  seeing  as  a  grotto  of  shells  which  I  was  once  permitted  to  inspect 
at  Margate  for  the  payment  of  sixpence.  ^Both  anticipations  were  in- 
correct, for  our  subterranean  route  was  perfectly  safe,  and  sufficiently  con- 
venient, but  the  Grotto  of  Han  must  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful, beautiful,  and  extensive  caves  in  the  world. 

We  found  in  a  small  chamber  in  the  rock  a  party  consisiang  of  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  and  three  very  middle-aged  ladies,  with  two  or  three 
children,  and  also  of  a  fat,  good-humoured-looking  old  Flemish  couple, 
preparing  to  view  the  cavern.  Three  or  four  rustics,  among  whom  was  a 
second  red-headed  girl,  apparently  the  elder  sister  of  our  little  guide, 
were  assisting  the  ladies  to  adapt  their  costumes  to  their  subterranean 
wanderings,  by  tucking  up  their  skirts,  &c.  The  scene  was  amusing,  bat 
I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  hope  to  experience  any  new  sensation  of  awe^ 
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however  yast  and  gloomy  the  place  might  be,  in  die  oompany  of  this  un- 
roman^  party  of  old  women  and  children.   Had^the  ladies  been  yoanger, 

indeed However,  in  a  few  minutes  the  preparations  were  completed ; 

the  guides,  connoting  of  an  elderly  man,  of  the  able-bodied  youth  who 
had  been  engaged  by  us,  and  of  the  two  red-haired  g^rls,  furnished  them- 
selves with  oil  lamps.  The  two  men  offered  their  arms  to  two  of  the  old 
ladies,  and  the  whole  party  g^t  in  motion,  stumbline  and  sliding  down  a 
slimy  passage  in  the  rock.  The  fat,  ruddy  faces  of  the  old  Flemish  couple 
beamed  with  good  humour,  and  they  evidently  thought  the  whole  a^ir  a 
great  joke,  though  the  old  gentleman  was  already  in  a  state  of  perspira- 
tion and  quite  out  of  breath.  He  had  turned  his  coat  inside  out,  which 
gave  him  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  while  his  good  lady  had  removed 
her  bonnet  and  displayed  an  eccentric  brass  head-dress,  like  a  helmet  with 
the  crown  cut  off. 

The  passage  presently  opened  into  a  cave  equal  in  dimensions  to  a 
good-sized  room,  and  which,  the  guide  informed  us,  was  called  the  Hall 
of  the  Beetles.  He  then  lighted  a  bundle  of  straw  at  a  lamp,  and  by  the 
fitful  flame  revealed  to  us  some  beautiful  formations  of  stalactites  and 
stalagmites,  that  is  to  say,  of  petrifactions  dependent  like  icicles  from  the 
roof,  and  of  others  rising  from  the  ground  like  fanciful  and  incomplete 
pillars.  To  the  left  the  rock  had  fallen  into  a  shape  that  could  be  con- 
ceived a  richly-ornamented  tent. 

Descending  another  passage  for  a  short  distance,  we  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  Foxes,  said  to  have  been  the  great  council-chamber  of  these  animals 
in  this  part  of  the  world  till  the  year  1828,  when  they  were  ejected  as 
objectionable  tenants.  Here,  again,  were  some  beautinil  petrifactions  in 
the  shapes  of  draperies  and  pillars,  and  one  remarkable  one  like  a  bee- 
hive. 

For  three  hours,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  which  we  rested 
for  refreshment,  we  wandered  over  a  subterranean  extent  of  about  a 
square  mile,  through  a  succession  of  passages  leading  into  chambers  of 
various  sizes,  but  all  of  great  beauty.  At  points  where  there  were 
objects  of  especial  interest  the  guides  lighted  bundles  of  straw,  and  the 
younger  man  ran  about  the  rough  rocks  like  a  young  goat  in  his  zeal  to 
show  their  wonders  effectively.  Some  of  the  passages  were  wide  and 
regularly  arched,  as  though  tunnelled  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  some  were 
so  low  and  narrow,  that  we  could  only  pass  along  them  stooping  and  in 
single  file,  while  in  places  the  passage  had  been  enlarged,  having  been 
originally  so  sinall  that  it  was  only  possible  to  crawl  through  it,  and 
occasionally  steps  had  been  cut  to  fecilitate  the  progress  of  the  visitor. 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Foxes  we  came  to  the  Hall  of  the  Frog,  which 
has  i^ppaiently  been  the  theatre  of  some  subterranean  revolution,  from  the 
enormous  blocks  of  limestone  which  it  contains  piled  upon  one  another. 
Thence  to  the  Hall  Yigneron,  remarkable  for  an  enormous  stalagmite  re- 
sembling a  set  of  organ-pipes.  Next  comes  the  gallery  of  the  precipice, 
which  is  about  twenty-five  yards  in  length,  and  contains,  among  other 
beautiful  crystallisations,  an  exact  marble  basin.  At  the  end  is  a  balcony 
of  fairy  lightness,  surmounted  by  two  rich  pillars,  which  guard  a  deep, 
black  abyss  that  appears  to  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Passing  ak»ig  «ie  largest  passage  in  the  grotto,  called  La  Grande  Rue, 
and  traverring  two  or  tbree  haUs  possesnng  no  vety  remarkable  objects, 
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we  arrived  at  the  Hall  of  the  Trophy,  which  hai  a  cone-shaped  roof  of 
about  thirty-eight  yards  in  height,  with  walls  seemingly  decorated  with 
the  flowing  draperies  of  flags,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  chapel 
adorned  with  a  rustic  altar.  Thence  we  reached  the  Hall  of  the  Cascade, 
wherein  is  a  chain  of  alabaster  petrifactions  twenty-seven  feet  in  bei^t, 
that  appear  to  be  an  enchanted  waterfall ;  then  the  Hall  of  the  Abyss,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  black  gulf  filled  with  water  ;  then  the  Gallery  of 
the  Adventurers,  which  is  about  seventy-five  yards  in  length,  and  which 
opens  to  les  myst^rieoses,  a  suite  of  halls,  the  first  of  which,  called  the 
Portico,  might  be  a  fit  entrance  to  a  fairy  palace ;  the  second  is  named 
the  Mosque  ;  the  third  the  Marvellous;  ana  the  fourth,  the  most  charm- 
ing of  ally  the  Hall  of  the  Alhambra.  The  walls  of  this  are  formed  in  the 
most  delicate  and  fanciful  tracery  in  pure  and  shining  white,  and  the  roof 
is  supported  by  two  exquisite  pillars  of  Moorish  architecture.  Retracing 
our  steps  for  some  little  distance,  we  came  to  the  second  largest  chamber 
in  the  grotto,  the  Place  d'Armes,  a  circular  hall  of  about  sixty  yards  in 
diameter  and  twenty-two  in  height,  through  which  the  murky  rirer 
plunges  in  a  succession  of  small  cascades,  echoing  awfully  in  the  dim 
cavern,  and  appearing  of  fearful  depth  where  the  light  shone  upon  black 
pools,  which  reflected  the  vaulted  roof.  Crossing  by  a  bridge  of  plaoks, 
we  found  seats  and  a  table  furnished  with  bottles  of  sherry,  and  here  ve 
paused  for  a  short  time  to  recruit  our  energies,  which  must,  on  the  part 
of  most  of  our  party,  have  been  very  much  exhausted,  though  it  is  asto- 
nishing what  old  women  can  do  when  they  are  excited  about  anything. 

Near  the  Place  d*Armes  is  another  approach  to  the  river,  called  the 
Styx  Capitole,  where  a  balcony  overhangs  the  sullenly  roaring  waters  at 
a  height  of  some  twenty  yards. 

The  most  beautiful  efiect  of  the  water  is  obtained  at  a  place  where  it 
is  called  the  Cocy  tus.  It  lies  in  a  deep  and  calm  pool  at  the  end  of  a 
cave,  the  roof  of  which,  embellbhed  witn  fantastic  fan  tracery,  is  reflected 
by  the  light  of  the  lamps  in  the  stream,  and  looks  like  some  palace  of 
enchantment,  the  home  of  water  nymphs,  rising  with  spires,  and  fretted 
domes,  and  delicate  arches  beneath  the  wave. 

Descending  stairs  and  passing  through  the  Hall  of  the  Sentinel,  which 
presents  nothing  very  remarkable^  we  entered  the  Hall  of  the  Thronei  a 
cavern  of  gloomy  grandeur,  that  might  be  the  throne*room  of  Kiug 
Pluto,  for  at  the  end,  beneath  a  gorgeously  ornamented  canopy,  is  a  great 
throne,  covered  with  embellishments  well  worthy  of  the  state  of  the  Baler 
of  the  Shades ;  and  from  this  we  reached  the  Portico  of  the  Draperies, 
where  the  rock  has  fallen  into  flowing  shapes,  thin  and  tranapannt  as 
the  works  of  the  loom,  and  pendent  from  the  walls,  through  which  the 
light  shines  with  rosy  glow,  as  the  guide  bums  behind  them  his  bundles 
of  straw.  This  forms  a  fitting  entrance  to  the  Boudoir  of  Proserpine,  s 
charming  chamber,  with  walla  glistening  with  crystal,  and  containing  a 
great  lump  of  crystal  that  might  be  the  diamond- inlaid  ditBSffln|-table 
of  Pluto's  queen,  and  there  is  also  a  basin  of  pure  cold  water  ror  her 
ablutions,  which  transforms  the  objects  placed  in  it  to  sparkling  stone. 
Leaving  this  sublime  little  cave,  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Dome  b  entered, 
the  vastest  chamber  of  this  subterranean  palace.  It  is  about  130  yards 
in  length,  140  yards  in  breadth,  and  300  feet  in  height,  and,  though  it 
does  not  possess  the  beauty  of  the  smaller  caves,  the  contemplatioii  of  the 
magnificence  of  its  dimensions,  dimly  seen  by  the  aid  of  tne  lampi  ^^ 
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straw  torches,  the  vast  dome-shaped  vault  above,  the  extent  of  the  cavern 
lost  in  black  shadows  and  mysterious  voids,  render  it  a  fitting  g^at  hall 
to  this  palace  of  King  Pluto.  The  intruder,  accustomed  to  his  annual 
Christmas  pantomime,  might  expect  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  big- 
headed  demons  in  flame-coloured  garments  executing  a  wild|dance,  and 
flourishing  their  tinfoil  pitchforks,  while  the  orchestra  performed  de- 
moniacal music. 

Seizing  me,  their  wretched  captive,  two  of  the  demons,  whose  hideous 
features  had  an  unchanging  expression  of  fiendish  wickedness,  bore  me, 
in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  their  dread  monarch,  swiftly  from  the 
scene.  Hurrying  me  along  a  grim  passage  of  black  and  glittering 
granite,  they  emerged  upon  a  more  open  space.  On  all  sides  huge  rocks 
were  piled  in  horrible  chaos,  as  though  the  demons  had  been  playing  at 
bowls  with  them,  and  hurriedly  thrown  them  together  on  bemg  sum- 
moned to  business.  Through  the  midst  flowed  a  dark  and  silent  river. 
We  embarked  upon  this  awful  stream,  dimly  seen  in  the  lurid  glare  that 
shone  from  the  nends'  pitchforks. 

As  the  flames  partially  illumined  the  sombre  vault  above,  they  disturbed 
horrible  winged  things,  vampires  and  harpies,  which  fluttered  about  us, 
chilling  the  very  marrow  in  my  bones.  Was  I,  then,  a  condemned 
soul  ?  Was  this  old  Charon's  ferry  ?  Was  my  case  hopeless  ?  I  re- 
assured myself  by  reflecting  that  although  I  was  in  the  power  of  a  fell 
fiend,  I  had  not  as  yet  any  reason  to  believe  that  I  had  come  under  the 
especial  notice  of  the  king  of  the  lower  world  himself.  This  fiend  had 
conceived  a  passion  for  the  lovely  Lauretta,  and  was  jealous  of  me,  her 
accepted  swain— that  was  the  fact.  But  oh !  could  nothing  save  me  ? 
The  channel  of  the  river  grew  narrower  and  darker  as  the  demons 
quenched  their  burning  pitchforks  in  the  inky  flood.  Suddenly,  a  ray  of 
clear  silvery  light  streamed  through  the  gloom.  The  cavern  opened,  and 
on  a  bank  of  emeralds,  whereon  was  shed  a  lustre  softer  than  moonshine, 
I  saw  the  benevolent  fairy  Day  star.  She  waved  her  white  diamond - 
bedecked  wand,  and  the  demons  fled  howling,  while  the  dungeons  of 
despair  sunk  to  a  grand  crash  of  drums  and  trombones.  The  music 
changed  to  a  sweet  atrial  strun,  and  I  found  myself  transported  to  the 
blissful  realms  of  the  Fansea  islands,  where  the  flowers  were  bright  gems, 
concealing  in  their  gorgeous  petals  fascinating  fairies  in  short  muslin. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  mixing  up  my  recollections  of  the  Grotto  of 
Han  with  those  of  some  pantomime.  The  efiect,  however,  of  the  light 
shining  upon  the  river  and  rugged  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  transition  from  the  gloom  of  the  dark  vault  and  murky 
stream  flowing  through  it  to  the  sunshine,  flowersi  and  green  grass  of  a 
pretty  garden,  is  marvellously  charming. 

As  soon  as  the  landing  is  effected  from  the  boat,  by  which  alone  access 
can  be  obtained  to  the  cave  on  this  side,  the  guide  fires  a  small  cannon 
placed  at  the  entrance,  and,  according  to  the  words  of  the  '*  celebrated" 
Doctor  Alleweireldt,  in  the  Belgian  Guide-book  to  the  Grotto,  *^  imme*" 
diately  after  the  first  sound,  a  second  follows,  then  a  third,  a  fourth,  and 
80  on  from  twelve  to  eighteen  seconds.  At  each  fresh  echo  the  sound 
seems  more  remote,  till  the  last  appears  to  be  some  leagues  distant,  too 
for  removed  for  the  re-percussion  to  be  drcumseribed  widiin  the  limits  of 
the  parts  of  the  Grotto  which  have  been  opened  to  visitors.  Ph>bably  a 
vast  extent  remains  to  be  traversed.*' 
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As  the  woric  of  a  learned  and  accomplished  man,  Mr.  AmoU'i 
writiDgs  deserre  attention ;  but  the  attention  which  will  be  giren  to 
these  essays  will  be  given  to  them,  at  least  in  part,  because  of  the  peeoliar 
position  in  which  their  author  stands,  and  stands  not  altogether  because 
of  his  accomplishments  and  learning.  Mr.  Arnold  is  in  the  advaDce-guard 
of  the  literary  army.  From  his  place  in  the  front  he  can  diacem  the 
country  which  as  yet  has  not  been  reached.  In  other  words,  he  is  be- 
liered  to  be  before  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  his  ciiti- 
cisms^ — not  the  most  popular  in  the  present  day — will  be  approved  in  the 
future. 

He  stands  apar€,  or  strives  to  stand  apart,  from  all  literary  cliques. 
^  He  will  be  responsible  for  his  own  opinions  only :  for  these  he  may 
change  whenever  he  chooses.  It  is  not,  he  says  himself,  in  hb  nature 
to  dispute  on  behalf  of  any  opinion,  even  his  own,  very  obstinately.  He 
tries  to  approach  the  truth  on  one  side  after  anoth^.  He  wishes  to  be 
tolerant;  yet  he  is  rather  fastidious.  He  shows  no  local  pride,  and  veiy 
little  national  pride.  He  has  a  contempt  for  provincial  vulgarity,  and 
would  on  no  account  be  accused  of  the  ''  acht-brittische  Beschranktjieit.'' 
He  will  be  nothing  if  not  cosmopolitan.     He  believes 

That  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  nms, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen^  bj  the  process  of  the  suns. 

For  him,  indeed,  "  the  individual  withers,  and  the  w<»ld  grows  more  and 
more." 

In  collecting  the  various  papers  which  appear  in  the  volume  he  has 
just  issued,  Mr.  Arnold,  we  doubt  not,  had  quite  another  motive  than 
that  of  mere  book*making.  To  show  what  from  the  fields  of  literature 
we  had  best  glean  is,  we  think,  his  aim.  '*  Elssays  in  Criticism**  he  has 
called  his  book ;  and  within  its  pages  he  has  defined  criticism  as  '^  the 
disinterested  endeavour  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known 
and  thought  in  the  world."  Such  an  endeavour  he  has  made,  and  the 
result  is  before  us. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are,  as  may  be  expected,  of  a  very  miscel- 
laneous character.  The  writer  has  little  to  say  about  the  English 
literature  of  the  present  time ;  and  that  little  is  not  in  its  praise.  He 
says,  very  truly,  that  of  the  literature  of  France  and  Germany,  as  of  the 
intellect  of  Europe  in  general,  ^'  the  main  effort,  for  now  many  years,  has 
been  a  critical  effort."  And  he  adds,  to  our  disparagement,  that  '*  almost 
the  last  thing  for  which  one  would  come  to  English  literature  is  just  that 
very  thing  which  now  Europe  most  desires*— criticismV  And  so  he 
argues  that  the  power  of  English  literature  is  impaired,  and  its  value 
lessened.  He  would  say  that  thia  is  not  a  creative  period  in  literatuie^ 
that  these  are  times  in  whidi  work  long  done  is  to  be  tested ;  and  that 
not  until  tlie  foundations  of  that  work  are  proved  to  be  sure— and  there- 
fore kept  to,  or  proved  to  be  false,  and  therefore  abandoned — can  men 
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begin  to  baild  again.  And  tlie  world,  he  would  say,  is  aware  of  this ; 
and  because  it  is  aware  of  it,  a  rtetless  inquiry,  an  eager  criticism,  is  the 
characteristic  of  contemporary  literature.  As  far  as  religious  literature 
is  concemedy  this  view,  we  suppose,  is  correct ;  as  regards  other  literature 
it  may  not  be  quite  so  true.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  his  wanderings 
f&T  a  field,  Mr.  Arnold  may  undervalue  what  his  own  country  has  pro« 
duced  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  his  wide  survey  of  the  work  to  which 
men  of  letters  in  France  and  Ghermany  are  devoting  themselves,  he  may 
forget  that,  while  they  have  been  testing,  undermining,  pulling  down-— 
according  to  their  several  tastes  or  tendencies — men  of  letters  in  Eng* 
land  have  never  stayed  themselves  in  their  building,  and  have  reared 
some  things  that,  after  all,  are  not  quite  useless  ?  At  least,  they  have 
written  the  "French  Revolution,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  "In  Memoriam," 
"  Men  and  Women." 

These  are  works  which  could  scarcely  have  been  produced  in  a  country 
fettered  by  strictly  classic  rules.  The  influence  of  an  Academy  upon  the 
writers  of  these  works  might  have  been  baneful ;  not  beneficial.  The 
literary  influence  of  Academies  Mr.  Arnold  approves.  He  believes — ^if 
we  rightly  understand  him — that  our  literature  would  tkave  been  a  better 
literature  if  our  authors  had  been  subjected  to  an  Academy's  rules.  But 
the  round  stone  will  not  fit  the  square  hole ;  nor  the  square  stone  the 
round  hole.  New  wine  refuses  to  be  poured  into  old  bottles.  The 
bondage  of  custom  would  weigh  most  heavily  upon  some  of  the  chief 
branches  of  English  literature.  The  influence  of  an  Academy  would 
make  criticism  easy  and  creation  difficult.  Mr.  Arnold  sees  the  case  only 
from  the  critic's  point  of  view.  He  discusses  the  subject  at  some  length 
in  the  second  paper  in  this  book;  but  we  shall  not  further  speak  of  it 
here. 

"  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time"  is  the  title  of  the 
first:  paper  in  the  volume.  Its  purpose  appears  to  be  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  criticism,  or,  rather,  first  of  all  to  prove  it — and  this,  we  think, 
it  fairly  does.  He  asks  in  it,  somewhat  mournfully :  "  How  much  of 
current  English  literature  comes  into  '  the  very  best  that  is  known  or 
thought  in  the  world  p'  " 

Not  very  much,  I  fear ;  certainly  less,  at  this  moment,  than  of  the  current 
literature  of  France  and  Germany.  Well,  then,  am  I  to  alter  my  definition  of 
criticism,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  number  of  practising  English 
critics,  who,  after  all,  are  free  in  their  choice  of  a  business  ?  That  would  be 
making  criticism  lend  itself  just  to  one  of  those  alien  practical  considerations 
which,  I  have  said,  is  so  fatal  to  it.  One  may  say,  indeed,  to  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  mass — so  much  better  disregarded — of  current  English  literature, 
that  they  may  at  all  events  endeavour,  in  dealing  with  this,  to  try  it  so  far  as 
they  can  by  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world ;  one  may  say  that, 
to  get  anywhere  near  this  standard,  every  critic  should  try  and  possess  one  great 
literature,  at  least,  besides  his  own ;  and  the  more  unlike  his  own,  the  better. 

Criticism  must  be  sincere,  simple,  flexible,  ardent,  ever  widenmg  its  know- 
ledge. Then  it  may  have,  in  no  contemptible  measure,  a  joyful  sense  of  crea- 
tive activity ;  a  sense  which  a  man  of  insight  and  conscience  will  prefer  to  what 
he  might  derive  from  a  poor,  starved,  fraipnentary,  inadequate  creation.  And 
at  some  epochs  no  other  creation  is  possible.  Still,  in  full  measure,  the  sense 
of  creative  activity  belongs  only  to  genuine  creation ;  in  literature  we  must 
never  forget  that.    The  epochs  of  iBschylus  and  Shakspeare  make  us  feel  their 
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pre-eminence.  In  epochs  like  those  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  life  of  a  litenttire : 
there  is  the  promised  land,  towards  which  criticism  can  onlj  beckon.  That 
promised  Lina  it  will  not  be  ours  to  enter,  and  we  shall  die  in  the  wildeme^ : 
but  to  have  desired  to  enter  it,  to  have  saluted  it  from  afar,  is  already,  perhaps, 
the  best  distinction  among  contemporaries ;  it  will  certainly  be  the  lic^t  title  to 
esteem  with  posterity. 

The  extract  we  hare  made  shows  Mr.  Arnold  at  his  best ;  and  how 
very  good  that  best  is,  every  one  will  perceive.  He  argues  well  for  the 
dignity  and  utility  of  criticism ;  himself  a  critic  most  careful,  most  able, 
most  honest — but  at  times  a  little  unpracticaL  Let  us  see  now  what  he 
has  to  give  us  of  "  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world." 
The  remaining  pages  of  the  book — that  is,  three-fourths  of  it — are  de- 
voted to  criticism  alone ;  and  by  his  own  rule  Mr.  Arnold  must  be 
judged.  Maurice  de  Gu^rin,  Eugenie  de  Gu6rin,  Heinrich  Heine^ 
Theocritus  and  S.  Francis  (Pagan  and  Mediieval  Religious  Sentiment), 
Joubert,  Spinosa,  and  Marcus  Aurelius — all  these  are  treated  of  in  the 
'*  Essays  in  Criticism." 

The  literary  works  of  the  two  Gu^rins  have  of  late  attracted  much 
attention.  Brother  and  sister  are  both  admired,  but  Eugenie's  ability 
is  generally  more  esteemed  than  Maurice's.  Mr.  Arnold  does  not  take 
the  common  view.  He  prefers  Maurice  to  the  sister,  but  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  specimens  he  produces  of  Maurice's  writing  do  not  give 
us  that  high  opinion  of  his  genius  which  he  himself  has  formed.  Maurice 
de  Guerin,  like  Andr^  Cfa^nier,  died  before  hu  literary  faculty  was 
known.  He  was  a  writer  of  poetry — in  the  favourite  but  inadequate 
metre  of  French  poetry,  the  Alexandrine.  He  was  also  a  writer  of 
prose,  and  in  prose  writing  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  he  excelled.  But  then 
he  employed  himself  on  subjects  which  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  consider  the 
most  poetical :  in  his  prose  writing  he  sought  to  interpret  nature,  to  get 
its  secret,  and  be  at  harmony  with  it.  He  was,  of  course,  a  writer  of 
merit  But  what  we  have  seen  of  his  writings  impresses  us  more  with 
an  idea  of  his  elegance  than  of  his  strength.  He  lived  much  in  retire* 
ment;  at  his  sister's  home,  Le  Cayla;  in  the  religious  retreat  of  Ia 
Chenaie ;  at  his  friend's  house,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arguenon ;  some- 
times in  Paris.  But  in  Paris  he  was  unhappy :  town  life  was  not  the 
life  for  him.  Life,  which  to  some  men  means  activity  and  warfare,  meant 
for  him  repose  and  peace.  He  would  see  the  battle  from  afar  off,  and 
only  hear,  when  softened  by  distance,  the  voices  that,  heard  close,  were 
hoarse  and  loud  in  the  conflict.  "  The  best  of  what  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world" !  Shall  we  have  to  go  to  Maurice  de  Gu6rin  for 
that? 

But,  after  treating  of  the  Gu^rins,  Mr.  Arnold  has  something  to  say 
of  a  man  whose  influence  has  been  very  great,  if  not  very  eood.  Hein- 
rich Heine  was  bom  in  1798,  and  died  in  1856 — not  an  old  man.  He 
died  in  Paris,  as  most  of  us  remember ;  died  tended  by  one  who  came 
from  Germany  to  be  near  him  and  with  him,  and  of  whose  life  and  love 
Romance  has  much  to  say.  Upon  Heinrich  Heine,  Goethe's  mantle  fell; 
and  there  fell  upon  him  not  only  the  mantle  of  poetry,  but  something 
else  which  he  prized— or  affected  to  prize — even  more  than  that'. 

"  I  know  not  if  I  deserve  that  a  laurel-wreath  should  one  day  be  laid 
on  my  coffin.     Poetry,  dearly  as  I  have  loved  it,  has  always  b^n  to  me 
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but  a  divine  plaything.  I  have  never  attached  any  greatValae  to  poetical 
fame,  and  I  trouble  myself  very  little  whether  people  praise  my  verses  or 
blame  them.  But  lay  on  my  coffin  a  sword^  for  I  was  a  brave  soldier  in 
the  war  of  liberation  of  humanity.'' 

So  he  spoke,  who  was  master  of  many  styles,  who  could  be  lively  or 
severe,  witty  or  serious — in  prose  and  poetry — who  could  make  people 
laugh  and  cry  at  the  same  sentence.  Well,  posterity  will  not  erant  him 
his  request.  We  of  this  generation  may  put  the  sword  upon  his  coffin, 
but  it  will  not  remain  there  very  long.  To  us,  as  Mr.  Arnold  clearly 
shows,  he  may  appe^  even  more  noteworthy  for  his  fight  agaiost  con« 
ventionality — against  what  Mr.  Arnold  would  call  "  respectability,"  only 
that  respectability  is  far  too  good  a  word  to  use — than  for  the  beauty  of 
the  ^*  Reisebilder,''  and  the  wide  range  of  the  later  poems.  But  posterity 
will  lay  upon  his  coffin  the  laurel-wreath,  which — though  he  asked  it  not 
— in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  desired.  This  is  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion  ;  and» 
in  giving  his  gprounds  for  holding  it,  he  has  made,  we  think,  a  worthy 
Essay  in  criticism. 

Excellent,  too,  is  the  article  upon  Joubert — a  man  not,  indeed,  so 
famous  as  Heine,  but  still  a  man  who— half  forgotten  in  this  generation 
— had  a  great  influence  over  some  of  the  best  minds  in  his  own.  He,  in 
his  day,  was  a  true  critic,  sound  and  complete  in  his  judgments.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  likened  him  to  Coleridge,  though  from  some  of  Coleridge's 
faults  Joubert  was  free.  Joubert  was  prevented  by  constant  ill  health 
from  doing  much  active  work ;  Coleridge  was  prevented  by  indisposition 
of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  body.  Here^  indeed,  is  a  difference ;  but 
let  Mr.  Arnold  show  the  similarity  : 

Both  of  them  great  and  celebrated  talkers,  Joubert  attracting  |)\Igrims  to  his 
npner  chamber  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^,  as  Coleridge  attracted  pil^ms  to  Mr. 
Gilman's,  at  Highgate ;  both  of  them  desultory  and  incomplete  writers,— here 
they  had  an  outward  likeness  with  one  another.  Both  of  them  passionately  de- 
voted to  reading  in  a  class  of  books,  and  to  thinking  on  a  class  of  subjects,  out 
of  the  beaten  line  of  the  reading  and  thought  of  their  day ;  both  of  them  ardent 
students  and  critics  of  old  literature,  poetry,  and  the  metaphjfsics  of  religion ; 
both  of  them  curious  explorers  of  words,  and  of  the  latent  significance  hidden 
under  the  popular  use  of  them ;  both  of  them,  in  a  certain  sense.  Conservative 
in  religion  and  politics,  by  antipathy  to  the  ilarrow  and  shallow  foolishness  of 
vulgar  modern  LiberaL'sm ; — ^here  they  had  their  inward  and  real  likeness.  But 
that  in  which  the  essence  of  their  likeness  consisted  is  this — that  they  both  had 
from  nature  an  ardent  impulse  for  seeking  the  genuine  truth  on  all  matters  they* 
thought  about,  and  a  sirt  for  finding  it,  and  recognising  it  when  it  was  found. 
To  have  the  impulse  for  seeking  it  is  much  rarer  than  most  people  think ;  to 
have  the  ^ft  for  finding  it,  is,  I  need  not  say,  very  rare  indeed.  By  this  they 
have  a  spiritual  relationship  of  the  closest  kmd  with  one  another,  and  they  be- 
come, each  of  them,  a  source  of  stimulus  and  progress  for  all  of  us. 

As  a  writer,  Joubert  sHnquietait  de  perfection  btenplus  que  degloire. 
His  efforts,  through  years  of  frequent  pain  and  occasional  prostration, 
have — because  of  this  his  characteristic,  the  longing  for  perfection — a 
value  ereatly  enhanced.  There  are  few  men  in  our  day  who  may  not 
take  a  lesson  from  the  patience  of  his  labour.  We  see  in  him — with  ad- 
miration—the genuine  artist,  content 

to  rest  m  Art» 
And  waive  a  little  of  his  claim. 
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But  the  jufltioe  of  any  clnm  to  regard,  to  which  lie  erer  thought 
himself  entitled,  we  shall  assuredly  be  willing  to  admit  A  few  of  his 
sayings  must  be  given  here : 

*'  Do  not  bring  into  the  domain  of  reasoning  that  which  belongs  to 
our  innermost  feeling.  State  truths  of  sentiment,  and  do  not  tiy  to  prove 
them.  There  is  a  danger  in  such  proofs,  for,  in  arguing,  it  is  necessary 
to  treat  that  which  is  in  question  as  something  problematic;  now,  that 
which  we  accustom  ourselves  to  treat  as  problematic  ends  by  appearrng 
to  us  as  really  doubtful." 

*<  May  I  say  it?  It  is  not  hard  to  know  God,  provided  one  will  not 
force  oneself  to  define  Him." 

To  the  modem  cry  for  liberty,  he  was  wont  to  answer : 

*'  Moral  liberty  is  the  one  vitally  important  liberty,  the  one  liberty 
which  is  indispensable  ;  the  other  lioerty  is  good  and  salutary  only  so  hi 
as  it  favours  this.  Subordination  is  in  itself  a  better  thing  than  inde- 
pendence. The  one  means  harmony,  the  other  a  single  tone;  the  one  is 
the  whole,  the  other  is  but  the  part"* 

Of  Joubert  and  his  words  of  wisdom  we  have  now  said  all  that  our 
space  will  allow  us  to  say,  and  our  notice  of  the  book  in  which  his  name 
is  introduced  must  hasten  to  its  end. 

Spinoza  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  the  remaining  characters  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Arnold.  The  appearance  of  translations  of  the  writings  of  both 
was  the  reason  for  their  finding  a  place  in  the  **  Essays  in  Criticism.* 
Spinoza's  works— always  interesting  to  men  of  theological  learning — 
have,  perhaps,  in  the  present  day  a  more  general  interest  and  value. 
And  the  few  facts  which  are  given  us  concerning  hb  life  and  labour  are, 
for  common  readers,  clearly  and  pleasantly  stated.  Marcus  Aurelias, 
too,  is  brought  before  us  in  strong  colours;  not  a  skeleton  exhumed,  but 
a  living,  moving  man.  And  the  reason  that  he  stands  before  us  thus,  so 
plainly  and  to  so  great  advantage,  is  that  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  best  Pagan  teaching,  and  to  have  made 
admirable  selections  from  the  emperoi^s  works.  Let  our  author  himself 
say  a  few  words  about  Marcus  Aurelius — almost  the  last  words  in  the 
^'  Essays  in  Criticism  :*' 

It  is  remarkable  bow  little  of  a  merely  local  and  temporary  character,  how 
little  of  those  scoria  which  a  reader  has  to  clear  away  before  he  gets  to  the  pre- 
cious ore,  how  little  that  even  admits  of  doubt  or  question,  the  morality  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  exhibit-s.  In  general,  the  action  he  preserves  is  action  which 
every  sound  nature  must  recognise  as  right,  and  the  motives  he  assigns  are 
motives  which  every  clear  reason  must  recognise  as  valid.  And  so  he  remains 
the  especial  friend  and  comforter  of  all  scrupulous  and  difficult,  yet  pure  and 
upward-striving  souls,  in  those  ages  most  especially  that  walk  by  sight,  not  hy 
faith,  that  have  no  open  vision ;  he  cannot  give  such  souls,  perhaps,  all  they 
yearn  for,  but  he  gives  them  much ;  and  what  he  gives  them  tney  can  receive. 

Yet  no,  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  such  souS  love  him  most ;  it  is  rather 
because  of  the  emotion  which  sives  to  his  voice  so  touching  an  accent;  it  is  be- 
cause he,  too,  yearns  as  they  do  for  something  unattainea  bv  him.  What  an 
affinity  for  Christianity  had  this  persecutor  of  the  Christians  f  The  effiasion  of 
Christianity,  its  relieving  tears,  its  happy  self-sacri6oe,  were  the  very  element, 

*  This  may  suit  Mr.  Arnold  and  the  thoughtful  Liberals,  hut  how  would  it 
suit  Lord  Amberley?    How  would  it  he  listened  to  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall? 
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one  feels,  for  which  his  sool  longed :  thej  were  nesr  him,  he  touched  them,  he 
passed  them  by. 

We  have  cope  to  the  end  of  what  we  had  to  say  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
book.  Something,  indeed,  of  '^  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in 
dke  world"  he  has  giren  ns;  and  be  has  given  it  in  that  disinterested 
spirit  the  possession  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  needful  qualifications  of 
a  critic.  Many  of  his  judgments  will  be  approved,  and  some  will  be 
contested.  But  whether  we  agree  with  them,  or  whether  we  differ  from 
them,  we  shall  surely  say  that  "  Essays  in  Criticism"  are  on  no  account 
to  be  classed  with  the  mass — **  so  mucn  better  disregarded^-^of  current 
English  literature. 

T.  Fbedbbick  Wedmore. 


A  HINT  TO  IRISH  LANDLOBDS  IN  THE  SHOOTING  SEASON. 

There  is  a  strange-looking,  hard  old  man,  with  a  ftu)e  like  granite,  at 
present  living  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  within  eight  miles  of  Newry, 
who,  forty  or  fifly  years  ago,  ran  the  hourly  risk  of  assassination,  and 
still  imagines  he  is  hardly  safe  from  Ribbon  violence.  Bullets  have 
whistled  past  his  head  along  quiet  country  roads ;  they  have  torn  up  the 
bed-clothes  on  his  empty  bed,  while  he  was  himself  cowering  under  the 
window  ;  his  mill  has  been  burned  to  the  ground ;  his  cattle  have  been 
maimed  or  killed ;  and  he  has  received  more  pictures,  in  the  rudest  style 
of  Ribbon  art,  of  coffins,  skulls,  and  cross-bones,  than  any  Irish  landlord 
or  agent  of  my  acquaintance.  Yet,  for  forty  years  past  he  has  been 
untouched ;  and  no  one  has  ever  threatened — since,  I  believe,  1820— 
to  molest  him,  or  will  ever  do  so,  I  predict,  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Here  is  a  secret  for  Irish  landlords — an  infallible  specific  against  assas- 
si  nation — which  I  commend  to  their  judgment. 

Let  me  tell  this  man's  story.  He  is  a  farmer  and  miller,  residing  in 
a  district  of  county  Armagh,  which  was  once  a  scene  of  the  most  shock- 
ing murders  and  robberies  ;  and  he  has  amassed,  by  great  industry  and 
thrift,  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Fully  six  feet  in  jieight,  with  admost 
no  perceptible  stoop,  he  retains  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  much  of  the 
elasticity  and  vigour  of  his  youth  ;  but  his  scarred  (ace,  and  his  uneasy, 
wandering  eye,  evidently  belong  to  a  nature  that  has  been  fearfully  tried 
and  scathed.  This  man  was,  till  two  years  ago,  a  member  of  my  con- 
gregation, and  I  know  that  he  never  came  to  church  without  a  large 
pistol  in  his  pocket;  he  never  stayed  till  night  at  either  fair  or  market; 
be  never  allowed  any  one  to  travel  behind  him  on  the  road  without 
challenge  or  question  of  some  sort ;  and — ^if  he  had  to  journey  in  the 
dark — he  was  never  without  company.  One  night,  as  he  was  going 
home  from  Newry  with  his  carts  and  servants,  he  had  dropped  somewhat 
behind,  and  was  nastening  on  to  the  front,  when  he  heani  a  voice  from 
behind  say,  **  It's  a  fine  night,  Mr.  U."  Before  the  words  had  almost 
passed  the  speaker's  lips,  he  felt  the  cold  mutzle  of  the  old  man's  pistol 
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on  his  brow,  and  might  have  been  shot  on  the  spot  but  that  he  mendooed 
his  name,  which  was  that  of  a  well-known  and  trusty  neighbour.  The 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  H.,  though  quite  secure  from  assassination,  has  never 
yet  got  rid  of  his  fears  and  suspicions. 

I  was  once  spending  the  evening  under  his  hospitable  roof,  and  the 
conversation  very  naturally  turned — for  old  men  are  restrospecfive— -apon 
the  incidents  of  his  early  life. 

*'  How  is  it,"  said  I,  ''  that  you  became  so  obnoxious  to  your  neigh- 
bours?'* 

''  Well,"  said  he,  "it  was  in  the  year  1816 — the  very  year,  I  think^ 
of  the  Wild-gorse  Lod^e  murders — that  I  came  over  to  live  in  my  present 
place.  I  found  myself  almost  the  only  Protestant  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  Catholic  population.  I  had  none  but  Catholics  in  my  mill.  My 
head-miller  displeased  me,  and  I  dismissed  him  from  my  employment, 
and  took  another  man  in  his  place— of  course,  a  Catholic  like  himself. 
In  a  day  or  two  I  found  a  notice  posted  on  my  mill-door,  demanding  that 
I  should  at  once  reinstate  the  old  overseer,  and  threatening  to  bum  my 
mill  if  I  did  not  instantly  obey.  The  notice  was  signed  by  the  '  Carders/ 
who  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  that  time  in  the  country;  but  I 
defied  their  threats,  and  refused  to  take  back  my  old  miller.  The  Carders 
were  as  good  as  their  word.  They  burned  down  my  mill.  I  then  applied 
to  the  grand  jury  for  damages,  and  got  what  rebuilt  my  mill  and  indem- 
nified me  against  all  losses ;  and  what  made  the  thing  very  galling  to 
the  Carders,  who  were  mostly  my  nearest  neighbours,  the  whole  amount 
was  levied  by  the  high  sheriff  off  this  and  another  townland.  The  poor 
creatures  were  obliged  to  pay  the  large  sums  assessed  upon  them,  but 
they  were  resolved  to  take  their  revenge  upon  myself.  I  received  dae 
notice  to  make  my  will,  and  got  instructions  to  have  my  coffin  ready,  for 
the  Carders  were  resolved  to  clear  me  out  of  the  country. 

*'  I  followed  my  business  as  usual ;  minded  my  mill  and  my  farm ; 
and  tried  to  keep  my  mind  as  easy  as  possible.  But  I  was  very  uneasy. 
I  seldom  slept  during  the]  entire  night,  and  often  heard,  as  I  imagined, 
the  steps  of  the  Carders  near  the  doors.  One  night,  however,  in  1816 — 
a  week  after  the  Wild-gorse  Lodge  murder — while  my  wife  was  brought 
to  bed  of  twins,  and  her  mother  was  sitting  up  in  the  room,  we  heard  a 
knock  at  the  back  door.  I  never  opened  my  door  after  dark  at  that 
time,  but  the  servant-maid  had  been  sent  to  a  neighbour's  house  on  an 
urgent  errand,  and  my  mother-in-law,  imagining  that  it  w^  the  knock 
of  the  girl,  hastily  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Instantly  a  band  of 
Carders,  with  blackened  faces,  rushed  into  the  house ;  I  leaped  into  my 
wife's  bed,  and  lay  beyond  her,  covered  with  the  bed-clothes,  with  the 
little  twins  beside  me.  The  Carders  immediately  entered  the  bedroom, 
and  demanded  my  person.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost.  One  of  them  took 
down  from  the  wall  an  old  cavalry  sword,  and  threatened  to  finish  me  on 
the  spot.  My  wife  cried  to  them  to  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  showed 
them  her  twins  not  two  hours  bom.  They  then  cried  for  [drink,  and  my 
wife  treated  them  liberally,  so  that  they  left,  after  threatening  to  take 
my  life  at  another  time. 

'<  Soon  afterwards,  three  of  this  gang  were  arrested,  tried  at  the 
Armagh  assises,  and  convicted.  One  of  them — 'Jack  the  Carder' — who 
was  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  *•  Corn- 
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mon/  within  view  of  my  house,  and  the  other  two  were  transported 
beyond  the  seas.  I  remember  the  day  of  the  execution  well.  My  wife 
tried  to  save  his  life,  for  she  said  to  the  judge,  at  the  assizes  :  *  My  lord, 
this  was  the  only  kind  and  feeling  one  of  the  party,  for  it  was  he  that 
commanded  the  rest  to  leave  the  house,  and  not  molest  my  husband.'  It 
was  this  very  testimony  of  my  wife  that  clenched  the  case  against  Jack, 
for  it  proved  him  to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

*^  I  thought  I  would  now  have  peace.  But  the  threatening  notices 
came  thicker  than  ever.  The  Carders  were  resolved  to  have  revenge.  I 
was  obliged  to  send  my  wife  and  children  away  to  her  father's  in  county 
Monaghan,  and  for  six  or  eight  weeks  I  never  slept  in  a  bed  or  with  my 
clothes  off.  I  had  to  barricade  all  the  doors  and  windows  by  night ;  yet 
shots  were  poured  in  and  struck  the  clothes  and  posts  of  the  bed,  for 
they  supposed  I  was  asleep  in  my  usual  sleeping- place.  During  all  these 
dreadful  weeks  I  sat  and  dozed  by  the  kitchen-fire,  with  loaded  pistols 
near  at  hand,  and  a  musket  and  bayonet  resting  against  the  '  dresser,* 
while  the  window  opposite  my  seat  was  built  up,  so  as  to  secure  me 
against  unexpected  bullets." 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  that  was  a  dreadful  life  to  lead.  How  could  you 
liave  borne  it  at  all  ?" 

"  I  was  resolved,"  he  continued,  **  not  to  yield ;  for  my  neighbours 
wanted  me  to  leave  the  country  altogether,  and  return  home  to  my  old 
place.  But  the  Carders,  I  believe,  wanted  my  life.  It  happened  that, 
on  one  fair-day,  below"  [at  the  end  of  his  land],  "  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  the  boys  from  all  parts.  I  was  at  the  fair.  I  got  a  hint  to 
go  home  as  fast  as  I  could ;  but  it  was  too  late.  A  mob  of  Catholics 
ran  at  me  with  stones.  I  leaped  into  the  river  for  safety,  hoping  to  hide 
myself  under  the  bridge  ;  and  there  I  was  for  nearly  two  hours  pelted 
with  stones,  assailed  with  the  most  horrible  imprecations,  and  nearly  dead 
from  standing  up  to  my  knees  in  the  water.  But  I  was  relieved  by  my 
neighbour,  John  H.,  who,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  down  to  his  house,  and 
bringing  out  his  yeoman  gun  and  cartridge-box,  began  to  blaze  away  at 
the  crowd  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  on  parade,  or  was 
shooting  at  a  target.  The  crowd  instantly  scattered,  and  I  got'  away 
home  by  the  shortest  route.  My  neighbour's  ball-practice  was  very 
effective.  He  killed  a  poor  weaver  sittmg  innocently  at  his  loom,  and 
wounded  several  others,  one  of  them  mortally.  John  H.  got  a  year  in 
gaol,  but  he  has  never  forgiven  me  for  the  bloody  part  he  took  that  day 
for  my  safety." 

"  How,  then,"  said  I,  "did  you  escape  after  that  fight  ?" 

^*My  landlord,  Counsellor  D.,  was  down  on  a  visit  to  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  was,  of  course,  made  acquainted  with  my  history.  He  nit  upon 
a  capital  plan  to  save  my  life.  He  called  all  the  tenantry  together — 
they  were  nearly  all  Catholics — and  told  them  he  would  give  them  leases 
of  their  holdings,  and  he  made  tne  the  life  of  every  lease.  They  were 
delighted  at  their  landlord's  kindness,  and  thanked  his  honour  in  the 
warmest  terms.  From  that  hour  to  this — between  forty  and  fifty  years 
— I  have  never  been  assaulted  or  threatened.  It  is  the  interest  of  every 
neighbour  I  have  to  keep  me  alive.  I  am  surrounded  by  the  sons  and 
the  grandsons  of  the  men  who  threatened  my  life ;  and  though  they 
hate,  me  still  there  is  no  man's  death  in  this  country  that  will  be  more 
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lamented  than  nune,  for  the  farmert  have  their  land  here  for  two  or  three 
shillings  an  acre." 

Mr.  H.  still  believes  that  the  CaUiolics  hate  him,  and  never— as  I  have 
said — goes  abroad  to  this  day  without  pistols.  Hb  wife,  who  was  the 
sister  of  a  well-known  London  clergyman  now  deceased,  lost  the  sight  of 
both  her  eyes  shortly  afber  the  execution  of  ^'  Jack  the  Carder;"  and  the 
Catholic  neighbours,  of  course,  interpreted  it  as  God's  judgment  upon 
her  house  for  its  sins. 

I  commend  Counsellor  D.'s  specific  against  assassination  to  all  Irish 
landlords,  agents,  or  bailiffs,  whose  lives  may  be  in  danger.  So  long  as 
Ribbonmen  have  an  idea  that  the  only  remedy  for  agrarian  wrongs  is  a 
blunderbuss  with  slugs,  there  will  be  murders ;  but  if  they  get  the  idea 
into  their  heads  that  to  shoot  the  landlord  or  agent^  who  may  be  the  life 
of  their  leases,  would  be  madness,  there  will  be  an  instant  breaking  up 
of  Ribbon  lodges,  and  a  new  era  of  industrial  prosperity  and  peace  for 
Ireland.  Will  the  landlords  try  this  experiment  ?  Its  advantages  are 
twofold.  It  will  make  the  Irishman  a  better  farmer,  and  it  will  increase 
the  longevity  of  landowners  and  their  agents. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the  leasing  system  in  Ire- 
land, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  north  at  least,  the  lease 
is  a  great  desideratum  of  the  tenantry,  and  it  would  be  the  best  protection 
of  life  against  Ribbon  buUets. 

T.C- 


A  PORTRAIT— ROME. 

BY  THE  LATE  SIB  THOMAS  WTSE. 

He  tom'd  around 
Erom  that  ungracious  door :  he  turned  quite  round. 
And  smiled,  and  oped  his  swarth  hand  to  the  sun. 
And  all  those  jocond  things,  which  laughed  amidst. 
The  riotous  trees,  the  giddy  fount,  and  smoke. 
Lazy  with  pleasure,  all  the  stir,  and  gush 
Of  tne  heart's  music  babbling  from  yon  gate, 
And  children  m  the  midnight  of  their  sports. 
And  old  men  listening  on  their  wasted  staffs, 
And  with  them  laughed  he  loudly,  with  a  clear 
And  measured  an^er— for  calamity 
Will  sometimes  stir  and  ope  a  closing  wound. 
And  then  it  breaks  in  kus^hter.    There  and  then, 
And  thus  he  laughed,  and  for  a  space  he  took 
Breath  from  his  years  and  injuries.    His  teeth 
Clattered,  as  if  athirst  for  sudden  thoughts 
That  would  not  speak,  but  noiseless  in  the  heart 
Stuck,  and  he  shut  and  oped  his  broad  harsh  lips. 
Opened  and  shut  again— and  shook  his  locks, 
And  closed  his  eyes  in  misery,  and  from  hand 
To  hand  pass'd  quick  his  shrivelled  hat.    Away 
Then  went  he  in  dead  silence,  and  there  were 
Who  smote  him  as  he  went !    Who  spares  the  Jew  ? 
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The  commencement  of  the  present  and  last  session  of  the  existing 
parliament  we  have,  till  now,  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  will  be  long 
remembered,  if  upon  no  other  ground  than  the  satisfactory  position  of  the 
country  up  to  the  time  of  its  meeting.  Notwithstanding  the  depressed 
state  of  our  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  injury  to  commerce  in  the 
war  among  the  largest  of  our  customers  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  results  of  peace  at  home,  wise  commercial  measures,  and  non-inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  other  European  nations,  have  told  well.  They 
have  shown  how  much  a  rational  policy  regarding  our  own  country  is 
superior  to  that,  which,  abandoning  the  welfare  of  the  people,  com- 
mences scenes  of  extravagance  and  bloodshed,  to  uphold  the  fugacious 
pretences  of  foreign  princes,  or  support  alliances  in  which  not  the  smallest 
advantage,  and  not  always  justice,  has  been  to  be  charged  upon  our  own 
side.  Chivalry  of  old,  when  a  couple  of  ignorant  wooden-headed  com- 
batants, cased  in  iron,  chose  to  knock  heads  together  for  amusement  sake 
— fit  subjects  for  a  chapter  in  Burke^s  lamentations  over  faUen  despotisms, 
when  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  were  confined  to  a  cunning  priest- 
hood— chivalry  of  old  to  deliver  imprisoned  damsels,  fight  windmills,  or 
butcher  men  under  pretence  of  upholding  the  doctrine  that  more  espe- 
cially anathematises  murder  and  massacre — all  that  was  suited  to  a  bar- 
barous era.  The  nobles  of  William  the  Norman  were  below  the  know- 
ledge their  ag^  had  not  brain  to  comprehend.  We  live  in  wiser  days  ;  we 
interpret  our  faith  differently,  and  we  believe  from  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne^  to  her  meanest  subject,  most  of  us  are  of  a  similar  opinion  as  to 
the  men  of  the  old  times,  except  it  be  the  Lord  Manners  who  evoked  in 
rhyme  the  death  of  arts,  learning,  and  commerce,  if  we  could  only  get 
back  our  "  old"  nobility,  a  very  few  of  whom  who  entered  the  lists  in 
the  head-knocking  contests  above  alluded  to  could  either  write  or  read. 
Perhaps  it  was  our  hereditary  pugnacity  from  such  exemplars  that  so 
often  embroiled  us  in  war  in  past  time  for  no  better  or  more  hopeful 
achievement  than  to  show  our  want  of  the  power  of  reasoning.  But 
we  are  wandering  from  the  subject. 

So  striking  has  been  the  success  of  the  measures  of  the  government 
in  most  branches  of  the  public  service,  that  its  opponents  have  been 
unable,  on  the  least  important  questions,  to  wage  anything  like  a  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  ministry,  with  all  the  force  they  could  muster. 
Thus  whatever  defects  the  cabinet  may  possess,  it  was  clearly  seen  to  have 
bad  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The  tenacious  efforts  of  enemies  to 
remove  it  were  vain.  If  not  as  active  in  the  House  as  that  enemy  might 
have  been,  still  efforts  in  disparagement  of  the  ministry  have  not  been 
spared.  The  ill  success  thus  encountered  has  been  set  down  by  party  as 
a  ''  generous"  determination  to  refrain  from  mischief,  with  a  hypocriucal 
affectation  of  pity  rather  than  have  to  meet  certain  defeat.  Year  after 
year  we  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  those  obsolete  principles  of  rule  which  were 
so  long,  and  are  still,  the  staple  of  old  Tory  leg^Iation.  Never  did  Brothers 
the  prophet  display  his  imaginary  foresight  with  more  sanguine  credulity, 
never  was  a  spirit-rapper's  divination  doomed  to  a  more  remarkable 
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falsification.  It  did  not  change  the  face  of  affairs  whether  the  arga* 
ments  used  were  answered  or  not.  Debility  in  ratiocination  sometimes 
nurtured  the  hope  of  an  adverse  division  to  the  ministry,  if  only  by 
accident.  No  matter  for  the  principle  of  the  question,  the  right  or 
wrong,  if  the  desired  result  could  be  gained.  Out  of  doors,  on  some 
representative*  vacancy,  a  Tory  now  and  then  supplanted  an  opponent 
candidate.  Pyrotechny  was  at  once  set  at  work  in  the  way  of  rejoicing, 
and  ''  Kentish  fire"  was  squibbed  off  in  triumph,  but  with  no  better 
result  than  the  busy  chambermaid  met  with  upon  an  unusually  high  tide, 
when  she  stood  on  the  beach  and  endeavoured  to  mop  back  the  At- 
lantic. 

But  if  this  be  the  last  sitting  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  while 
noticing  its  proceedings  as  it  approaches  its  natural  dissolution,  we  must 
not  forget  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  new  election.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  dream  of  finding  Roman  patriotism  in  a  mercantile  nation, 
where  money  and  its  acquirement  in  any  and  all  sorts  of  ways  make  the 
ruling  passion.  We  must  not  forget  that  Roman  patriotism  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  England.  Our  patriots  must  be  wreathed  with  golden,  not 
myrtle  crowns — what  is  fame  or  glory  to  hard  cash,  or  lofty  feeling  to 
'Change-alley  excitement  ?  A  nation  flourishing  upon  commercial  gains 
will  never  give  self-interest  the  second  place,  while  that  passion  is  the 
moving  principle  of  the  majority.  Such  a  nation  will  not  overabound  in 
those  who  can  forget  "  themselves**  for  the  public  weal.  We  know  how 
much  temptation  affects  our  best  resolutions.  Without  any  strain  upon 
the  imagination,  we  can  anticipate  the  musters  about  to  be  made^  and 
even  now  making  in  advance  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Commons, 
by  those  distinguished  patriots  the  country  attorneys.  The  seduc- 
tive propositions,  the  direct  promises,  the  wily  temptations  to  the 
hesitating  voter,  the  recommendation  to  be  ready  for  the  poll  when  the 
time  comes,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  seduced  in  the  matter  of  promise 
and  reward  under  the  indomitable  pertinacity  of  the  agent,  one  of  the 
"  Devil's  Own,"  as  Lord  Erskine  styled  the  members  of  his  select  pro- 
fession, and  so  far  all  goes  on  aboveboard  and  well.  But  how  much 
"  pleasanter"— a  favourite  word,  we  believe,  with  the  great  Railway 
King  some  time  ago  in  cases  something  similar — how  much  "plea- 
santer"  for  the  agent,  than  soliciting,  is  it  to  be  addressed  by  some 
"  conscientious"  elector,  his  right«hand  palm  uppermost,  placed  behind 
his  back  to  be  out  of  sight,  and  his  fingers  bent  a  little  inwards,  suiting 
the  action  with  admirable  significance  to  the  words,  <<  How  much  this 
time,  Mr.  Fluke?" 

But  enough  of  this  distasteful  topic,  the  besetting  sin,  the  corruption, 
we  fear,  inevitable  in  nations  that  rise  to  power  through  commerce,  and 
make  lucre  the  main  object  of  their  humanity  in  place  of  the  public  good. 
Let  us  for  once  imagine  this  interchange  of  selfish  feeling,  this  coixup* 
tion  to  be  much  lessened,  and  pass  it  by  as  being  too  likely  an  anticipa- 
tion of  customary  events,  only  hoping  that  wnen  the  agents  appeal 
and  temptations  are  tendered,  the  voter  will  suffer  the  balance  to  incline 
to  that  side  which  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  country.  It  is  thus  to 
be  seen  that  we  do  not  suppose  selfish  feeling  to  have  disappeared 
because  miracles  have  ceased.  The  advanced  situation  of  the  country, 
the  increasing  revenue,  the  wise  preservation  of  a  pacific  state  in  the 
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empire,  about  which  Lord  Russell  has  been  so  bearded  by  the  Opposition, 
and  the  general  assent  to  our  advanced  social  position,  may  plead  for  the 
preservation  of  electoral  integrity,  with  some  persons,  when  the  present 
parliamentaxy  body  shall  cease  to  exist,  though  such  be  not  always  the 
course  of  thines.  Faults  must  be  discovered  and  denounced  for  party 
purposes,  whewer  real  or  fictitious.  *'  Here's  for  a  hare  or  a  fern-bush !" 
as  the  young  sportsman  said,  when  he  must  needs  have  a  shot  at  some- 
thing, he  d3  not  know  what ! 

Some  of  the- Opposition  agree  that  one  or  two  good  things  have  been 
effected  by  the  present  government,  but  too  crudely,  compared  to  the 
way  in  which  they  would  effect  them !  Thus  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  public  were  the  Crown  to  place  them  in  office,  that  they  might  put 
the  top-stone  to  what  they  could  not  found ;  in  other  words,  perfect  a 
temple  of  political  perfection  in  their  own  superior  style  upon  the  labour 
of  others,  just  reversing  the  cry  of  the  starling  in  the  cage,  "  Let  me 
in**  standing  for  *'  Let  me  out,''  a  cry  long  iterated  by  some  in  the 
country,  not  exactly  conjurors,  but  reiterated  too  lone  to  be  regarded 
now  at  what  Lord  Brougham  would  call  '<  the  eleventn  hour,"  though 
feeling  the  most  Christian-like  humility  as  to  the  credit  of  the  work  being 
given  to  others,  if  those  hitherto  excluded  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  their 
own  benefit. 

The  public  business  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  after  the  usual 
preliminary  proceedings,  has  not  yet  been  very  important.*  Mr.  Roe- 
.  buck's  speech,  on  the  27th  February,  in  relation  to  Ireland,  was  a  dose  not 
at  all  paktable  to  the  self-imagined  superiority  of  the  minor  party  which 
effects  so  much  mischief  against  what  is  just  and  liberal,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  that  ever-feverish  country,  which  seems  de- 
termined never  to  be  satisfied  unless  saved  the  extra  trouble  of  acting 
and  thinking.  It  is  like  an  overgrown  in&nt  that  expects  to  be 
supported  on  spoonmeat  to  the  end,  in  place  of  feeding  itself.  However 
strong  his  terms,  there  was  great  truth  in  Mr.  Roebuck's  remarks,  but 
we  have  recently  touched  upon  the  subject,  and  felt  gratified  that  in  a 
late  numberf  we  had  not  in  any  point  misstated  or  misrepresented  things 
in  that  country.  In  fact,  we  found  them  corroborated  by  members  of  the 
House  whose  acquaintance  with  &cts  there  is  indisputable.  Some 
charg^  the  evil  upon  one  thing,  and  some  upon  another,  and  the  ano- 
maly of  a  predominant  Church  with  a  minimum  of  members,  dividing 
the  whole  religious  resources  of  the  country,  was  not  passed  over,  as 
indeed  it  could  not  well  be.  Yet  evil  as  it  is,  this  in  no  way  accounts 
for  the  existing  position  of  the  people,  llie  same  breadth  of  land  must 
be  cultivated  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  That  the  state  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  personal  insecurity,  where  land  is  concerned,  and 
the  want  of  confidence,  have  kept,  and  will  keep,  strangers  away, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  yet  even  Irish  capitalbts  hang  back,  while  able  to 
make  large  purchases  of  land.  Whatever  is  the  cause,  the  evil  is  too 
apparent ;  and  until  religious  peace  and  political  union  are  uppermost  in 
the  country,  if  ever  they  will  be,  little  good  can  be  expected.  The 
Irishman  himself,  even  when  he  emigrates,  often  becomes  a  source  of 
trouble  to  his  vicinity,  as  he  has  again  and  again  shown  in  the  United 

*  When  this  was  written.  f  January  last. 
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States.  It  WM  upon  th«  Bopposition,  the  other  day,  that  the  negroes, 
if  freed,  would  confront  them  in  the  labour  market,  that  the  Irish  in 
New  York  most  cruelly  ilUused  the  blaeks  there,  aod  were  only  pot 
down  by  military  force.  The  saoie  thing,  we  believe,  happened  in  the 
Jerseys.  No  men  work  harder,  in  unwholesome  places  in  the  United 
States,  only  to  squander  their  earnings  in  drink,  not  laying  it  by,  and 
becoming,  as  the  Scotch  and  English  emigrants  become,  owners  of  land 
by  degrees,  from  the  log-hut  and  field  to  considerable  estates.  We  have 
been  told  that  before  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  States,  the  Irish 
would  toil  hard  all  the  week  in  New  York,  and  squander  their  wages  in 
drink  with  negroes  for  companions,  reckless  of  the  futore.  Yet  they 
rarely  lost  their  affection  for  their  friends  in  Europe,  aod  the  frugal 
among  them,  a  minor  part,  had  many  in  their  numbers  who  remitted 
sums  of  money  to  their  relatives  at  home  to  enable  them  to  emigrate. 
In  fact,  the  chmucter  of  the  labouring  Irish  is  in  all  points  as  full  of  con- 
tradictions there,  as  it  is  at  home,  or  in  their  dirty  courts  and  riotous 
haunts  in  the  British  metropolis. 

Lord  Russell,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  please  the  Oppositbn  in 
his  correspondence  upon  the  Dan'ish  question — not  an  easy  task,  we  take 
it.  His  lordship  did  not  choose  the  "  primrose  path'*  to  the  grim  graees 
of  the  Prussian  court,  though  they  say  he  deceived  the  Danes  by  holding 
out  hopes  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled.  Perhaps  his  rhetoric  had  been 
formed  too  much  on  the  model  of  that  which  includes  a  specific  meanii^, 
and  he  too  honestly  betrayed  his  own  wishes.  He  had  been  aoeustomed 
to  speak  what  he  thought  in  good  homely  English,  during  his  old 
intercourse  with  John  Bull  upon  matters  relating  to  Reform*  The  refine- 
ments of  diplomacy  are  difficult  to  adopt  with  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  **  negative  sign,'*  because  it  demands  from  honest  men 
a  new  valuation  of  their  native  language.  The  vernacular  is  too  plain  aod 
honest  for  the  wiles  of  political  intercourse.  That  whrah  might  honour 
the  man  might  injure  diplomatic  crafiL  The  untutored  individual  speaks 
what  he  thinks,  and  has  no  idea  of  the  adoption  of  so  precious  a  gift  as 
language  to  circumvent — **  language  only  given,"  9fi  Talleyrand  would 
have  said,  "  especially  to  conceal  thought"  "  How  deeply  it  is  to  be 
regretted,"  say  his  lordship's  political  foes,  *'that  he  did  not  know 
better."  How  gladly — how  disinterestedly — would  our  **  aooomplished" 
Malmesbury  have  afforded  him  some  instructions !  The  use  of  a  mallet 
and  chisel  may  answer  in  shaping  blocks,  but  to  acquire  the  art  of 
splitting  hairs  with  dexterity  is  quite  another  matter.  An  experienced 
foreigrn  minister  must  not  suppose  he  is  ever  to  be  accommodated  in  his 
journeyings  by  bridges  as  wide  as  that  of  Westminster.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  must  reflect  that  his  duties  will  oblige  him,  in  mere  bieHseoMce^ 
to  cross  by  such  delicate  means  of  transportation  as  the  Mahomedans 
tell  us  they  use  to  reach  their  paradise— a  bridge  narrow  as  the  edge  of 
a  razor,  to  be  passed  without  toppling.  There  must  be  no  hurry,  no 
flutter,  no  sanguine  generous  emotion,  but  resolute  repose  over  aU. 
Words  used  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  with  the  most  dangerous  design, 
must  be  spoken  in  the  softest  and  most  pleasing  tone;  and  if  vnitten,  it 
must  be  upon  velvet,  and  presented  wrapped  in  down,  even  if  they  beir 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  insult  in  summing  up,  or  should  outdo  Mendez 
Pinto  in  defiance  of  truth.     There  is  nothing  more  glorions  in  this 
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bland  profession  than  the  management  of  a  politic  insincerity.  Nothing 
should  he  called  by  a  right  name.  Compliment  should  be  exchanged 
the  more  generously  as  the  end  becomes  more  inrolved,  or  the  hate  more 
deadly.  There  is  nothing  like  being  hung  with  a  silken  cord,  on  apply- 
ing which  the  hangman  compliments  you  on  the  prospect  of  '^  dying 
sweetly."  It  is  not  very  consistent,  perhaps,  that  a  correspondence 
meaning  ^'  blood  and  thunder,"  should  be  written  on  gossamer,  but  it  is 
genteel,  and  chivalrous,  even  in  "  human  butchery.^  "  Gentlemen  of  the 
French  guards,  give  us  your  fire !"  said  th#  English  at  Fontenoy.  '*  No, 
"we  cannot  fire  first — fire  you  first  !**  with  a  courtly  bow,  was  the  polite 
reply.  This  kind  of  intercourse  elucidates  character,  puts  the  fine  edge 
xipon  the  diplomatic  profession,  and  makes  up  what  would  be  called  the 
*'  gentleman"  by  the  vulgar.  One  of  such  as  Quevedo  tells  us  in  his 
**  Visions  to  the  Place  never  named  by  Court  Chaplains,"  the  devil  finds 
himself  compelled  to  set  on  horseback  on  the  way  to  their  final  destina- 
tion, they  being  otherwise  so  unruly  fxom  not  being  treated  with  the 
poiitesse  they  received  on  earth  as  belonging  to  Lord  Manners's  ''  old 
nobility."  Lord  Russell's  enemies  did  him  no  harm,  even  if  his  lordship 
^ere  a  little  gauche.  The  error  was  on  the  honest  side,  upon  which  we 
cannot  compliment  those  who  have  again  and  again  declared  that  the 
destruction  of  the  country  must  inevitably  follow  the  measures  con- 
templated by  their  opponents.  Their  long  reiterated  prophecies  of  '^  ruin*' 
as  the  result  of  ameliorating  our  sanguinary  laws,  of  reform,  of  religious 
freedom,  and  free  trade,  recal  to  mind  the  girl  who  made  a  complaint 
against  a  man  for  ruining  her,  and  before  steps  were  taken  to  apprehend 
him,  came  and  made  a  new  charge  that  he  had  ruined  her  again.  Eng- 
land's ruin  was  similarly  declared  and  repeated— an  offence,  the  immo- 
rality of  the  thing  not  excepted,  like  that  of  the  young  lady,  who  was 
content  on  her  second  complaint  to  admit  she  took  more  ruining  than  the 
magistrate  imagined.  Just  so  the  country  was  ruined,  and  must  still  be 
ruining,  if  the  Jeremiads  of  the  party  be  of  any  value.  How  came  the 
cry  to  be  abandoned  ?  Why  do  the  complainants  now  slink  out  of  their 
persevering  asseverations  ?  What  is  become  of  the  bankrupt  landlords, 
and  of  the  corn  at  a  price  that  would  not  remunerate  tillage  ?  Year 
after  year  those  iterations  were  common.  We  grew  sick  of  them.  It  can- 
not surely  be  on  these  grounds  that  the  ministers  of  the  country  are  to 
be  opposed  on  the  hustings  at  the  coming  dissolution  of  parliament  ? 
The  assaults  upon  Lord  Russell,  who  had  combated  the  party  for  so  long 
a  time,  were,  no  doubt,  made  for  lack  of  more  weighty  matter  to  place 
in  front  of  the  battle.  If  the  country  can  withdraw  its  glance  for  a 
moment  from  its  more  venal  pursuits — that  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  is 
honest — and  looks  at  home,  it  must  see  that  the  public  confidence  can  only 
be  bestowed  where  experience  has  shown  it  may  not  be  disappointed. 
The  Opposition  cannot  place  its  claim  to  that  confidence  in  what  it  has 
itself  never  achieved,  not  even  in  its  wailings  about  national  disgrace  from 
the  abandonment  of  its  old  principles,  the  disregard  of  its  vaticinations, 
or  its  cries  about  the  desolation  of  our  lands  by  letting  the  people  have 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  too  cheap  a  rate.  The  Church  was  to  be  ruined 
by  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  in  place  .of  so  many  of  the 
ckrgy  abandoning  it  for  Roman  Catholicism,  out  of  the  ambition  felt  to 
increase  their  influence  over  the  consciences  of  their  fellow-men— it  was 
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wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  country  could  take  so  much  *^  ruiain§f*'  npon 
this  score.  We  confesSt  of  the  Opposition  and  itg  baffled  prognoitica- 
tioas,  that,  to  quote  a  g^reat  poet  in  reference  to  them, 

The  devil  did  not  know  what  he  did  when  he  made  some  men  politic^ 

more  especially  when  they  put  on  the  character  before  they  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  telling  '*  lies  for  their  country's  good." 

Lord  Russell  and  his  shoit-comings  having  ceased  to  be  subjects  of 
animadversion,  the  patriotism  of  the  rebellious  states  of  North  America 
awoke  the  sympathies  of  the  opponents  of  the  government     Slavery 
kindled  those  sympathies,  it  is  more  than  probable,  because  they  were  its 
old  advocates.     They  could  not  fail  to  remember  how  Lord  Eldon  and 
those  *^  prophets  of  old"  had  supported  the  system,  but  the  Southern 
slave-owners,  it  is  pretended,  were  struggling  for  liberty,  demanding  that 
freedom,  so  it  was  alleged,  which  they  refused  to  their  fellow-men,  in 
all  respects  their  equals,  except  in  the  colour  of  their  skins.     The  sup- 
porters of  the  slaveowners  here,  aided  by  that  part  of  the  moneyed 
interest  which  lent  and  lends  the  rebellious  states  money,  speculates  in 
cotton  bonds,  ruled   by  every  species  of  gambling.      Soidid   interest 
thus  became  influential  to  too  great  an  extent.     Montesquieu  says,  of 
all  slaveholders  everywhere,  that  slavery  in  its  own  nature  is  bad,  that  the 
slave  can  do  nothing  from  a  motive  of  virtue,  and  that  the  master,  from 
his  unlimited  authority,  ^*  insensibly  accustoms  himself  to  the  want  of  all 
the  moral  virtues,  and  from  thence  grows  fierce,  hasty,  severe,  choleric, 
voluptuous,  and  cruel."    England  nobly  wiped  out  the  stain,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  party  which  is  still  the  idolator  of  the  memory  of  thoee  to  whom 
that  country  owes  the  loss  of  America,  and  a  thousand  millions  steriing 
wasted  to  uphold  divine  rights  for  continental  despots.     The  neutrality 
which  has  been  observed  by  her  Majesty's  government  in  the  American 
contest,  so  difficult  to  maintain  under  our  laws,  was  the  wisest  policy  it 
could  pursue.     The  blockade  runner,  the  Exchange  gambler,  the  Eng- 
lish advocate  for  slavery,  the  foe  to  all  principle  that  interfered  with  pos- 
sible profit,  legal  or  illegal,  ranged  themselves  with  the  slave  principle 
covertly,  but  really  with  no  small  dexterity  and  cunning  in  behalf  of 
private  g^in.     Some  aided  in  the  rebellion  sub  rasa.     They  contrived  to 
cover  their  actions  with  a  thick  veil,  and  in  place  of  supporting  their  own 
government  upon  a  great  principle  of  neutrality,  abetted  and  assisted  in 
the  plunder  of  defenceless  merchantmen.     This  sack  of  private  property 
they  aided  for  lucre's  sake  alone,  in  a  contest  commenced  and  carried  on 
against  the  spirit  of  the  time,  in  behalf  of  the  most  debasing  of  jiational 
usages,  and  against  the  neutrality  their  government  laboured  sincerely  to 
preserve.  We  must  repeat  our  satisfaction  at  the  course  held  by  ministers 
in  regard  to  the  United  States.     Some  of  the  newspapers  there  in  the 
interest  of  renegade  Irish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  conducted  by  them, 
have  made  it  a  point  to  snarl  at  the  mother  country.     The  better  order 
of  the  press  and  the  American  government  have  had  a  different  feeUnj^, 
and  are  well  aware  that  England  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  they  do 
themselves,  namely,  look  to  that  which,  in  no  way  outraging  the  rights 
of  others,  is  deemed  best  for  her  own  advantage.     The  result  of  the  con- 
test, thus  far  in  the  balance,  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  North.    Certain 
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peace  overtures,  originating  among  enemies  to  that  calamitous  war  still 
raging,  have  proved  of  no  effect. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  Continent,  we  find  France  still  ad- 
vancing in  trade  and  population.  We  find  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  or 
that  portion  of  it  which  has  moved  forward  with  the  time,  to  have  been 
recently  astounded  by  an  encyclical  letter  of  the  Pope,  which  anathema- 
tised all  progress.  Nothing  more  suicidal  could  have  been  perpetrated. 
The  Head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  declared  open  warfare  with  the  ad- 
vance of  mind.  This  step  had  the  merit  of  honesty  afc  least,  for  the  march 
of  mind  ha?  no  bitterer  foe,  to  the  grief  of  many  sincere  members  of  the 
Roman  Church.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of  the 
document  as  a  challenge  to  combat  the  expansion  of  knowledge.  The  Pope 
reminds  us  of  the  anti-Mosaical  animal  that  is  said  to  cut  its  own  throat 
when  it  swims  for  its  life.  This  letter  cannot  fail  to  alienate  in  no  small 
degree  at  least  one-half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  the  better  and 
more  enlightened  part,  which  moved  with  the  time  and  had  constituted 
a  sort  of  midway  moderator  between  present  advance,  and  the  cherished 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  The  gauntlet  has  been  flung  down  by 
Rome  itself,  and  seals  at  once  the  destiny  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
City  of  the  Seven  HiUs,  the  *^  mother  of  dead  nations."  In  the  last  day 
of  her  temporal  power,  she  remains  stone-blind  to  what  is  going  on 
around  hef .  She  will  not  see  that  man  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  supersti- 
tions. That  he  no  longer  credits  his  fellow-worm  for  the  attributes  of  the 
supernatural,  because  an  assumptive  fellow-being  wears  a  triple  crown, 
and  affects  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  while 
giving  as  a  proof  the  violation  of  every  principle  Christianity  bequeathed 
to  mankind,  of  evenr  institute  it  left  for  directing  man  to  his  future  sal- 
vation. What  is  Christianity  in  its  simple,  or,  as  it  may  be  styled,  its 
originally  pure  "  philosophic"  form  ?  what  but  the  human  intellect  the 
more  advanced,  if  it  be  considered  apart  from  the  encroachment?  and 
perversions  of  sects  and  hierarchies.  The  Pope  may  now  not  inappro- 
priately commence  the  mass,  beginning  **  Circumdederunt  me  dolores 
mortis  et  pericula  infemi  invenerunt  me  J"  Here  let  us  abandon  him  to 
his  agony. 

Among  the  notabilia  in  relation  to  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  may  be 
remarked  the  decease  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  a  learned  and  staunch  advo- 
cate of  his  Church,  a  kindly  man,  of  pleasant  manners,  and  mild  in  his 
intercourse  with  those  of  a  different  faith.  Who  will  succeed  him  is  not 
known.  We  trust  not  one  of  the  numerous  renegades  from  our  own 
Church,  who,  having  signed  its  Calvinistic  articles,  has  become  restive. 
The  temporal  power  of  our  excellent  sovereign  and  the  privy  council  is 
now  decried  in  our  own  Church,  by  certain  officials  inflated  with  an  ec- 
clesiastical self-consequence,  which  would  fiiin  dictate  to  that  civil  power 
it  can  hardly  tolerate  with  decency  of  language.  '^  Others  may  be  content 
that  the  law  of  the  Church  should  be  in  all  respects  subordinated  to  the 
law  of  the  land ;  I  am  not  so  content."*  The  writer  of  this  has  not  yet 
declared  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  our  Church.  <*  Cardinal^'  Denison 
would  not  sound  amiss,  for  all  that.  Another  finds  fault  with  the  law  of 
marriage,  wanting,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  **  sacrament"  of  that  which  b  no 

*  In  a  letter  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  dated  Aagost  20, 1864,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester. 
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more  than  a  civil  contract.  The  "  cardinal'*  will  have  no  interference  with 
the  law  of  the  Church,  no,  not  even  by  its  own  supreme  head  and  counciL 
If  the  head  and  the  council  are  contumacious  in  this  way,  we  apprehend 
that  the  complainant  must  bear  it  with  patience,  perhaps  get  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  to  be  lachrymose  with  him  in  an  edifying  exercise  of  Chiistiaa 
fortitude !  There  would  be  something  ludicrous  in  all  this,  did  it  not 
relate  to  a  subject  of  such  weighty  concernment  as  a  lust  after  the  renewal 
of  the  temporal  ecclesiastictd  power  in  plenitude.  No  matter  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic — power  is  the  point  desired.  This  letter  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  have  marked  a  new 
and  important  era  in  Uie  religious  and  political  state  of  Europe.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  relished  everywhere  ;  even  out  of  the  pale  of  Rome  there  may 
be  kindly  sympathies  towards  its  latitude  of  power  rather  than  its  details 
of  worship. 

The  distress  so  extensively  felt  and  so  heroically  borne  by  the  manu- 
facturing population  of  the  cotton  districts  has  been  gradually  reduced, 
and  will,  we  trust,  in  a  little  time,  exhibit  only  the  memory  of  its  miseries 
in  the  districts  which  suffered  most  from  that  calamity.  The  conduct  of 
the  public  of  all  classes  and  professions  to  relieve  the  sufferers  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  unions  recently  oppressed  with  the  destitution  of  the 
sufferers  are  getting  more  and  more  towards  full  employment.  We  have 
a  hope,  not  unmingled  with  fear,  that  in  the  event  of  peace  and  a  renewal 
of  trade  with  the  United  States,  things  will  return  to  their  old  track,  and 
the  countries  encouraged  to  cultivate  cotton  by  the  present  demand  for 
the  article  will  be  abandoned  for  a  recurrence  to  the  old  market,  if  only 
from  that  previous  habit  which  in  this  country  rules  paramount  over 
reason.  It  is  dangerous  to  draw  all  the  raw  material  from  a  source  that 
upon  a  sudden  contingency  may  become  inimical,  and,  cutting  off  the 
supply,  repeat  the  late  scene  of  suffering.  It  is  true  that  cheapness  must 
rule  in  the  market,  and  that  the  cotton-growing  states  of  America,  from 
their  present  enormous  outlay  in  the  war,  may,  when  peace  arrives,  not 
be  able  to  send  us  cotton  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  formerly  did,  when 
the  taxes  there  were  comparatively  nominal,  and  thus  the  expected  evil, 
prices  governing,  will  be  stayed  by  the  natural  course  of  things.  It  will 
be  most  for  the  advantage  of  England  to  have  various  sources  for  the 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  upon  grounds  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detail 
here,  from  their  obvious  character. 

The  sums  of  money  required  to  sustain  the  individuals  in  the  north 
thus  thrown  out  of  work  are  very  large,  independently  of  the  private  sub- 
scriptions which  did  the  donors  such  high  credit.  The  levies  in  the  sta^pe 
of  rates  must  have  been  extremely  burdensome,  and  have  laid  a  great 
strain  upon  those  on  whom  the  onus  of  payment  as  well  as  the  manage- 
ment fell.  The  Poor  Law  Board,  with  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiera  at 
its  head,  must,  we  take  it,  have  had  anything  except  a  sinecure.  The 
coadjutors  of  that  gentleman  in  the  other  departments  of  the  government 
had  a  comparatively  idle  time  of  it.  If  we  know  what  hard  labour  is,  and 
we  imagine  we  have  stout  notions  upon  that  point  in  a  more  secluded  walk 
of  life,  we  can  only  wonder  how  Mr.  Villiers  worked  his  way  through  the 
brunt  of  the  day,  when  things  loomed  8u£Bctently  heavy  to  make  the 
boldest  in  toil  look  serious.  The  Poor  Law  Board  had  not  the  suffering 
district  alone  to  contend  withy  to  control,  supply,  and  watch,  but  there 
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were  the  nomeroos  complaints,  errors,  abuses,  demands  of  instrnction, 
surveillanoe  of  mal-practices  among  coarse-minded  local  officials  to  ex- 
amine. There  were  also  researches  into  facts  that  tedded  to  improvement 
in  practice  to  be  sedulously  regarded  elsewhere  than  where  they  occurred. 
The  burden  for  the  last  three  years  having  been  lightened,  there  must  still 
be  more  to  sustain  in  the  way  of  labour  than  in  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  country  must  be  duly 
meted  to  the  head  of  the  board  for  his  labours,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
treatment  of  nearly  one  million  of  souls.  We  have  not  heard  a  single 
complaint  in  the  application  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  or  of  its  supervision,  during  the  far-protracted  demands  upon 
its  assistance,  of  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  local  agents  in  activity. 
The  Eail  of  Derby  has  given  evidence  of  the  competency  of  the  agents 
sent  down  by  the  board  to  the  north. 

Under  this  head  we  cannot  pass  over  the  attempt  of  Mr.  A.  Smith  to 
annoy  the  govemokent  by  moving  for  the  abolition  of  the  assistant-secre- 
taryship to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  at  a  moment  when  the  business  of  that 
board,  if  a  little  relaxed,  was  still  enormously  burdensome.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  the  discovery  of  a  mare's  nest.  The  increased  expense  of  the 
board  since  1853  was  the  main  plea.  Who  that  has  any  recollection 
of  the  sudden  pressure  upon  that  board,  and  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
cliums  upon  it  from  the  unemployed  manufacturing  hands  in  the  nor£h, 
but  must  have  seen  and  felt  an  increase  must  have  occurred,  and  that  the 
labour  must  have  been  great?  Who  most  not  have  known,  as  well,  that 
labour  to  an  enormous  extent  still  exists  ?  Nothing  could  better  explain 
the  party  spirit  under  which  the  motion  originat^l.  It  was  impolitic, 
where  the  truth  of  the  labour  was  so  obvious,  that  men  of  all  parties  ap- 
peared, by  the  division,  to  view  the  motion  in  its  true  aspect.  The 
attempt  to  damage  the  administration,  by  an  attack  upon  one  of  its  most 
active  and  hard-working  heads,  in  a  matter  the  reverse  of  which  was  so 
obvious,  and  the  motion  itself  was  so  damaging  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
mover,  that  the  House  justly  marked  it  by  a  division  of  one  nundred  and 
seventy-six  for,  with  only  seventeen  in  favour  of  what  the  mover  perhaps 
imagined  would  have  achieved  for  him  a  great  party  triumph.  The  honest 
Tories  repudiated  it  If  it  be  possiUe,  the  honourable  mover  must  have 
been  led,  after  such  a  division,  to  a  great  distrust  of  his  own  perspicacity. 
If  he  were  not,  the  rest  of  the  world  were.  Mr.  Villiers  answered  Mr.  Smith 
in  a  mode  perfectly  sads&ctory.  It  appeared  to  the  House,  as  it  no  doubt 
really  did  to  those  who  considered  the  subject  among  the  community  at 
large,  without  regard  to  party.  Even  in  the  sense  of  being^  mistaken  for 
zeal  in  the  behalf  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Smith  made  a  blunder;  a  fault  is 
sometimes  as  bad  as  a  crime  to  our  own  party.  There  was  a  bill  brought 
in  the  same  day  by  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  relief  to  the  poor  in  the  unions  in  place  of  the  parishes,  a 
step  that  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  constitution  of  the  unions  at 
their  formation.  It  will  not  much  affect  the  metropolis,  the  different 
sections  6£  which  are  for  the  most  part  governed  by  separate  acts  of 
parliament. 

The  revenue  has  exhibited  a  surplus,  and  under  the  wing  of  peace, 
foreign  and  domestic,  has  not  only  improved  during  the  calamitous  period 
of  the  cotton  manufacturer's  distress,  but  promises,  under  the  judicious 
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plan  of  increasing  coniumption  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  datj,  not 
only  to  ease  the  consumer,  but  to  increase  the  revenue  at  the  same  lime, 
and  that  upon  articles  of  which  the  consumption  is  most  extended.  This 
overturn  of  the  Pitt  system  of  fiscal  management*  which  was  vexations, 
because  it  consisted  of  small  amounts  levied  upon  almost  every  article  of 
utility  or  consumption,  exhibits  an  advance  in  the  modem  prmciple,  the 
proposal  of  which  would  have  been  contemned  as  ignorant,  because  un- 
precedented, during  the  unscientific  rule  of  our  anti-free  trade  financiers. 
We  can  well  remember  how  careful  we  once  were  on  going  to  a  public 
dinner  to  examine  our  hat,  lest  a  stamp  should  be  wanting,  and  an  inrormer 
should  pluck  us  in  the  way  of  fine,  and  put  half  of  it  into  his  pocket. 
There  was  no  end  to  that  kind  of  care  under  many  heads  of  revenue  in 
the  time  of  George  III.  With  the  existing  duties  upon  a  few  articles  we 
are  enabled  to  consume  more  of  those  whicn  make  a  more  profitable  fiscal 
return  than  our  fathers  could  make,  while  we  pay  no  duty  at  all  i^n 
things  in  those  times  heavily  burdened.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  wheat  was  26s.  per  quarter,  sugar  was  59s.  per  owt.  unrefined, 
and  double  refined,  9^.  per  lb.;  Bohea  tea  from  12s.  to  14fl.,  imperial 
14s.,  Hyson  35s.,  green  12s.  to  15s.  per  lb. ;  port  wine  was  from  Z2L 
to  42/.  per  tun,  because  it  was  not  then  adulterated  with  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  brandy.  The  latter  was  then  but  6s.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  rum 
the  same  price.  We  have  thus  gained  in  tiie  prices  of  many  commodities 
by  our  superior  system  of  fiscal  action,  paying  so  much  less  than  formerly. 
At  that  time  the  revenue  was  only  about  eight  millions,  and  the  pooula- 
tion  seven  millions.  The  population  is  now  seventeen  millbns,  and  the 
revenue,  including  Ireland,  above  seventy  millions.  The  people  are 
gainers,  notwithstanding  the  payments  still  making  for  the  amaxing  ex- 
penditure of  the  favourite  and  disastrous  wars  of  George  IIL,  and  the 
enormous  debts  thus  incurred.  Sad  burdens  still  with  whbh  to  wade 
through  the  Slough  of  Despond  should  reaction  happen.  The  articles 
which  are  the  produce  of  commerce  and  manufactures  are  not  increased 
in  price,  while  those  connected  with  land,  and  land  itself,  have  all  risen 
in  the  marketF— land  which  free  trade  was  to  ruin! 

The  judicious  course  pursuing  by  Mr.  GUdstone  will  still  further 
exhibit  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  financial  business 
of  the  nation  is  conducted  after  a  long  party  struggle.  The  details  are 
laid  upon  every  table  in  the  duly  journals,  and  we  need  not  fellow  them 
out.  The  finances  of  the  country  are  in  good  hands,  because  they  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  who  is  only  made  a  financier  by  place, 
trusting  upon  the  point  of  right  or  vrrong  to  the  experience  of  an  under- 
secretary. Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  one  of  those  without  whose  pre- 
sence the  business  of  his  office  would  proceed  just  as  well  from  his  non- 
aoqucuntance  with  its  detmis,  .as  has  often  occurred  with  official  gen- 
tiemen.  Mr.  Burke  used  to  say,  cut  off  tiie  heads  of  all  the  osten- 
sible ministers,  and  the  business  of  the  country  would  go  on  just  as  well 
as  before.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  a  '*  Horse- Marine"  become,  as 
aforetime,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  a  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer  be 
fashioned  out  of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer !  How  could  either  fulfil  his 
duties  unless  it  were  under  the  colour  of  a  sort  of  ministerial  metonymy,  by 
which  one  office  was  ''  presumed"  to  be  admirably  filled  by  an  individual 
who  had  been  all  his  days  devoted  to  a  duty  of  an  opposite  character  ?  Mr. 
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Gladstone  must  have  studied  commercial  affairs  from  his  intercourse  and 
connexions  among  those  who  lived  by  them.  His  financial  knowledge  was 
not  acquired  by  writing  pasquinades  upon  present  friends  before  a  kindly 
intercoarse  with  them  could  be  foreseen  to  be  the  means  to  an  end.  Nor 
are  we  aware  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ever  expended  his 
distinguished  talents  in  elevating  to  the  dynasty  of  "  heroes'*  those  who 
held  their  Christian  virtues  through  their  apt  comprehension  and  skill  in 
the  mysteries  of  Tattersall's,  or  the  dubious  morals  of  the  race-stand. 
The  pursuits  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  previously  to  his 
holding  office,  were  somewhat  more  elevated  in  the  sight  of  the  better 
part  of  the  nation,  and  the  labours  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
have  but  done  justice  to  the  expectations  entertained  as  the  result  of  his 
financial  views,  and  to  Lord  Palmerston's  judgment  in  associating  him 
with  the  existing  ministry. 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  last- mentioned  nobleman,  par- 
ticularly at  the  moment  when  a  new  parliament  is  shortly  to  be  expected, 
it  must  be  gratifying,  after  his  long  acquaintance  with  public  business, 
to  find  the  position  he  holds  in  the  nation  strengthen  with  his  measures 
and  brighten  in  its  prospects  under  his  own  declining  years.  His  lord- 
ship must  perceive  the  vast  advantage  the  country  derives  from  his 
making  its  true  interests  paramount,  and  banishing  the  influence  of 
secondary  considerations.  Thank  Heaven,  Hanover  no  longer  hangs 
like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  England.  The  concerns  of  foreign 
dynasties,  no  longer  propped  up  with  English  blood  and  English  treasure, 
must  henceforth  take  care  of  themselves,  unless  they  involve  her  welfare. 
The  dream  of  a  balance  of  power,  to  be  purchased  by  debt,  and  the  re- 
duction of  our  resources  for  extraneous  interests,  has  passed  away — that 
insubstantial  vision  of  infatuated  cabinets.  At  what  a  cost  were  at- 
tempts made  to  realise  it  de  facto,  just  as  wisely  as  it  would  be  to  try  and 
embody  a  rainbow.  France  is  treading  in  our  steps,  and  if  the  dunder- 
headed  Germans,  or  the  bamboozled  Prussians,  were  to  do  the  same,  in 
place  of  being  mocked  by  their  rulers,  unaware  of  the  reality  so  clear  to 
other  people,  that  they  only  exist  for  those  who  wield  the  rod  over  them, 
it  would  be  more  conducive  to  their  political  interests.  It  is  this  true 
policy  for  the  interest  of  his  country  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  at  length 
made,  we  trust,  a  fixed  principle  in  English  rule.  This  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  much  more  important  work  than  might  be  supposed,  if  consi- 
dered in  relation  to  the  coming  time.  The  premier  will  date  his  cele- 
brity from  the  change  thus  effected,  and  though  it  was  one  advised  as 
most  advantageous  by  fEur-seeing  pessons,  they  were,  as  they  are  almost 
always  for  a  long  season,  in  the  minority.  This  will  or  might  legitimately 
be  one  great  advantage  for  the  consideration  of  the  country  at  the 
coming  elections,  if  men,  having  the  power  of  thinking  and  reasoning 
correctly,  would  do  so,  though  by  no  means  a  natural  result,  even  while 
men  are  said  to  be  thinking  beings.  The  extent  to  which  venality  exer- 
cises its  power  in  this  country  of  freedom  is  too  little  considered.  It  is 
interwoven  in  every  texture  ;  its  extinoUon  b  impossible.  The  increase 
of  the  national  wealth,  advantageous  as  it  is,  increases  the  love  for,  and 
subserviencv  to,  its  domination.  If  we  are  a  rich  nation,  wealth  will 
govem][us,  let  patriotism  do  what  it  may.  Still  wealth  is  power ;  we  shall 
be  more  able  than  ever  to  support  our  independence  in  reference  to 
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foreign  nations.  Under  Lord  Palmerston'ii  adminiBtration,  on  soTeral 
occasions,  the  voice  of  discontent  has  hushed  itself,  when  an  opposite 
course  of  former  rule  would  not  have  had  the  same  result,  and  this  only 
because  common  sense  was  suffered  to  have  its  sway,  in  place  of  being 
checked,  as  of  yore,  and  made  the  last  law  of  the  government.  The 
present  cabinet  may  point  with  just  pride  to  that  result  shortly,  when  it 
appeals  to  the  country.  Except  in  Ireland,  all  has  been  tranquil.  The 
Belfast  riots  in  that  country,  as  has  been  well  observed,  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  magistracy.  If  that  magistracy  suffered  a  civil  war  under  its 
nose,  and  made  no  effort  to  prevent  or  stay  its  course  from  P^rty  motive^ 
it  deserves  punishment  beyond  the  disgrace  which  the  act  itself  shows  it 
cannot  feel.  If  two  armed  frctions  meeting  and  firing  upon  each  other, 
a  military  force  being  near  and  unable  to  act  through  the  lapse  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  power,  it  is  only  another  of  the  many  proofs,  nnce 
the  London  riots  of  1780,  of  the  ine£Bciency  of  tihat  class  of  magistrates, 
who,  it  is  possible,  may  suffer  party  feeling  or  personal  fear  to  prevail 
over  the  duty  of  the  place  they  are  so  ill  adapted  to  fill.  Belfast  ^ould, 
if  so,  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  magistrates  who,  as  in  many  corpo- 
rations, may,  it  is  possible,  be  chosen  to  eat  and  swill  under  party  colours, 
and  expect  to  do  no  more.  A  stipendiary  officer  should' be  appointed, 
who  would  do  his  duty  without  fear  or  affection,  wherever  party  s[nrit 
carries  the  refuse  of  towns  and  cities  into  the  perpetration  of  mutual 
murders.  A  strong,  firm  hand  is  wanted  to  crush  mercilessly  the  doings 
of  those  who  on  both  sides  violate  the  principles  of  religion,  each  under 
the  monstrous  pretence  of  upholding  its  own  interpretation  of  thst 
which  constitutes  the  Christian's  duty.  A  tolerable  proof  that  neither 
party  at  Belfast  comnrehended  even  the  elements  of  mat  duty;  at  least 
we  may  be  excused  if  this  be  our  interpretation  of  the  whole  affiur,  from 
the  colour  it  recentiy  wore. 

We  have  observed  that  France  is  copying  us  in  exten^g  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  ;  even  stolid  heavy-brained  Austria  is  moving  in  the 
matter.  The  speech  of  the  emperor,  upon  the  opening  of  the  legislature, 
contained  passages  of  no  mean  interest  It  was  sensible,  lucid,  and 
augured  well  for  the  government.  It  breathed  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
advance,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  the  mere  ver- 
biage too  often  the  characteristic  of  such  documents.  Would  to  God 
that  the  day  were  come  to  beat  the  swords  into  ploughshares  and  the 
spears  into  pruning-hooks !  It  is  clear  tiiat  Napoleon  III.  understands, 
and  intends  to  benefit  France  as  much  as  he  is  enabled  to  do  in  that  way. 
The  misery  in  the  government  of  that  noble  country  lies  in  the  frctions  of 
Bourbonites,  witii  inveterate  hereditary  predispositions  for  ignorant  mis- 
chief in  the  art  of  governing,  with  slavish  traditions  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  an  incapacity  for  anything  useful  in  the  speculative 
republicans,  who  put  exceUent  theories  upon  paper,  and  think  tiiey  can 
govern  by  them  thirty  millions  of  people,  every  one  going  his  own  way; 
and  lastiy  come  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  It  is  impoanUe 
to  rule  an  empire  so  divided  witii  a  full  free  constitution,  having  three  or 
four  factions,  each  sanguine  of  success  under  its  own  colours.  Even  with 
the  great  name  of  Bonaparte  at  their  head,  the  impulsive  character  of  the 
French  people  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  tins  consideration,  whidi  no 
doubt  has  its  weight  with  the  emperor,  who  has  more  ability  and  good 
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sense  than  is  possessed  by  all  the  other  continental  sovereigns  united, 
not  excepting  Prussia,  a  country  in  which  just  now  the  amusing  game  is 
going  forward  that  will  show  the  metal  of  the  Prussian  people. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  crown,  in  plenitude  of  despotism,  shall  or 
shall  not  be  limited  by  the  parliament  and  constitution  to  which  it  is 
sworn?  With  honest  men  this  would  be  no  question.  In  Prussia  it 
is  the  question  whether  the  king,  as  Charles  I.  did  in  England,  shall 
rule  the  country  without  the  consent  of  his  parliament,  or  not,  and  violate 
his  oath  to  the  constitution.  The  throne  has  three  hundred  thousand 
bayonet-reasons  upon  its  side,  and  must  be  right,  if  God  be  always  on  the 
siae  of  the  strongest  physical  power,  as  some  assert.  Will  the  people  act 
there  as  nobly  as  they  did  in  England  in  defence  of  their  rights,  or  not  ? 
Will  they  pack  off  their  king  as  we  did  James  II.  ?  We  do  not  imagine 
it  of  the  German,  the  plodding,  quiet  visionary,  unmatched  in  specula- 
tive theories,  each  himself  a  prince  in  the  realm  of  imagination,  in  which 
the  kingship  and  old  European  feudality  hang  up  in  the  shade,  rearing 
himself  magnificent  chateaux  en  Elspagne,  not  in  his  own  land.  Germany 
is  of  necessity  ia  pairie  de  la  pensee^  because  thought  is  free  even  there 
as  weU  as  in  the  dungeon  of  the  captive.  The  German,  not  in  all  the  states 
equally,  is  ground  by  the  iron  hand,  and  will,  from  habit,  seek  in 
mentsi  freedom  that  which  is  denied  to  corporeal  action.  Hence,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  example,  the  value  of  the  results  of  the  meditative  labours 
of  the  German  literati ;  and  on  the  other,  their  stationary  position  in  re- 
lation to  civil  liberty.  We  cannot  look  upon  Prussia  just  now  less 
curiously  in  regard  to  the  crafty  and  selfish  policy  of  her  sovereign  than 
as  to  the  course  her  people  will  pursue.  Germany  is  only  an  aristocratic 
confederation,  and  is  thus  more  easily  ruled  by  the  satraps  who  divide  it 
up  amongst  liiem,  under  the  surveillance  of  two  masters  in  Austria  and 
Prussia,  whose  friendship  is  purely  diplomatic,  and  whose  jealousy  is  un- 
quenchable. The  Germans  are  not  a  unity  aflter  all.  *^  Les  Allemands," 
says  a  distinguished  writer,  ''sent  Saxons,  Prussiens,  Bavarois,  Aus- 
trichens ;  mais  la  caract&re  Germanique,  sur  lequel  devrait  se  fonder  la 
force  de  tons,  est  morcel^  comme  la  terre  mdme  qui  a  tant  de  diff^rentes 
maitres."  The  progress  of  civil  liberty  must  be  slow,  indeed,  among  a 
people  thus  described,  and  faithfully  described,  divided,  it  would  seem, 
as  if  to  be  rendered  less  able  to  assert  the  rights  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
We  hope,  too,  that,  in  his  boastings,  the  Prussian  Alexander,  having  the 
assistance  of  Austria  in  his  immortal  achievements  against  the  Danes, 
will  not  get  beside  himself  after  playing  the  character  of  the  sovereign  of 
Brobdingnag  against  the  Lilliputians,  and  ultimately  kindle  a  war  in 
Europe  in  behalf  of  divine  right,  as  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  did  for 
Louis  XVI.,  in  case  his  subjects  give  him  a  lesson  he  may  not  be  well 
pleased  to  learn.  The  ultimate  annexation  of  the  duchies  may  tend 
to  conciliate  the  Prussians  to  the  annihilation  of  the  law  which  defines 
the  power  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution.  Will  they  not 
crouch  ?     JVbtts  verrons  I 

In  America  all  efforts  to  restore  peace  have  been  ineffectual.  The 
slaveholders  still  speak  of  resistance  to  the  free  states,  as  men  accustomed 
to  show  an  absolute  will  always  speak,  however  actually  circumstanced. 
They  will  not  return  to  the  old  union.  Slavery  is  there  utterly  abolished, 
and  the  ''property"  hallowed  in  their  eyes,  and  for  which  they  rose 
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in  rebellion,  cannot  be  preserved.  The  independence  they  possessed  in 
their  former  representative  system,  and  the  gain  of  their  ^ncroachmefots 
on  northern  freedom  by  the  introduction  of  slaves  Into  free  states,  and  by 
the  fugitive  slave  law  in  addition,  were  not  enough,  though  by  moving 
into  a  Northern  state  with  their  slares,  they,  in  fact,  converted  it  into  a 
slave  state,  and  even  disposed  of  the  '^  property"  there.  But  ,that  wfts 
not  sufficient.  The  war  is  renewing  with  a  terrible  waste  of  life,  and 
with  all  its  previous  bitternesi.  Fresh  torrents  of  blood  will  flow  now  the 
campaign  has  opened.  The  North  has  thus  far  the  best  of  it.  The 
great  slave  empire  is  become  a  myth,  and  the  laws  of  Kansas,  the 
favourite  code  of  the  South,  are  as  far  as  ever  from  becoming  established. 
The  prohibition  to  emancipate  slaves  upon  any  kind  of  plea^  passed  by 
the  Sooth,  it  is  thought  will  be  relaxed,  to  make  soldiers  oi  them.  As 
far  back  as  1853,  the  measure  of  a  great  slave  empire  was  secretly  pro- 
jected, and  the  present  rebellion  contemplated,  for  it  is  a  rebellion  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  whatever  colour  our  money-lenders  may  put  upon 
it.  Tlie  plea  of  every  state  being  a  separate  country  is  ridiculous  after 
the  Union,  and  a  full  and  fair  representative  system  of  all  the  states 
together  had  been  effected  to  govern,  except  in  certain  local  affairs.  The 
North  must  be  mad  to  yield  up  its  rights,  having  two-thirds  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  from  its  population.  To  give  up  the  mouths  of  its  ports 
and  rivers,  to  cancel  the  debts  of  the  South,  and  admit  the  system  of 
slavery  it  had  abolished,  after  yielding  so  much,  and  making  concesdons 
which  the  aid  of  the  democrats  to  the  tSouth  obtained  under  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  Union  intact  (for  the  democrats  cared  nothing  about  the 
slave  question),  and  then,  whe^  the  catspaw  was  used,  and  rebellion  pro- 
claimed, they,  the  democrats,  were  i*epaid  by  being  thrown  back  upon 
the  Federalists  for  their  painsi  The  South  had  no  more  right,  nor  as 
much  right,  to  rise  in  rebellion  as  Wales  has  at  this  Qioment,  and  if  the 
latter  did  90  under  any  plea,  even  her  own  security,  0^  would  arm  Eng- 
land to  resist  it.  Slave-dealers  in  rebellion  to  estabfish  free  principles 
themselves,  being  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  before,  is  a  faroe.  Their 
desire  is  the  retrogradation  of  humanity  for  lucre  sake.  If  to  establish 
slavery  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  be  as  it  was  the  object  of  the 
South,  the  world  would  be  obliged  to  whoever  would  prevent  a  blot  and 
a  crime  on  the  face  of  advancing  civilisation  in  every  enlightened  country 
under  the  sun.  Such  a  people  is  a  common  enem)',  alike  to  Heaven  and 
the  common  family  of  nations*  Even  Spain  is  moving  to  abolish  her 
share  in  the  existing  iniquity,  while  the  Southern  Americans  fight  to 
render  it  permanent.  The  latest  intelligence  strengthens  the  cause  of 
the  North.  The  money-lenders  and  speculators  in  England,  with  the 
journals  devoted  to  them,  begin  to  look  serious  at  the  state  of  the  slave- 
Owners,  by  whose  success  they  hoped  to  profit,  the  morale  of  the  matter 
aside.  Ctbits  Reddisg^ 
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